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ADDENDA. 


NEVIS, Dec. 10th, 1826.—It should be generally known that there is a a staff 
at Fort Point on the Island of Nevis, to communicate with Captain Marryat’s signals ; 
and as nearly all vessels, bound to the westward, pass in sight of it, the masters might, 
without delaying their voyage, receive and transmit any information to England much 
sooner than by any other means. It is to be regretted that so many vessels proceed to 
sea without being furnished with the proper codes and signal flags.— Page 35. 

AVES, or BIRD’S ISLAND.—The exact position ‘of this island remains yet un- 
certain ; according to the Spaniards it lies in 15° 50! N. latitude, and longitude 63° 43’ Wass 
According to the French it is situated in 159-30! 18” N. and in longitude 63° 38’ 17” W, 
but by the late observations of a Master in the British Navy, it is stated to lie 15° 40'N. 
and in longitude 63° 33’ W. The mean of these will be 15° 40’ N. and63° 38'W., which — 
is likely to prove near to the truth.— Page 38. { 

ST. CROIX.—A new shoal has been discovered to the N, Eastward of St. Croir, and 
lately been explored by Mr. Lang and Captain Krieger, of the Danish Navy, by whose — 
authority it is placed in latitude 17°49'37” and bears from Buck Island about E.N.E.2E. ; 
it consists of a long ledge of coral rock, over which the least water appears to be 52 and 
6 fathoms, while immediately to the northward you will be out of the reach of soundings; — 
to the southward of this bank the water deepens gradually to 10 and 15 fathoms or more, 
leaving a wide: channel-between the bank and that which extends easterly from the east 
end of St, Croic, The mark for the northern part of the bank is Coakly Bay Mill in 
one with Mr, iang’s Observatory; and the southern part of Buck Island ina line with — 
Bellvue Mill will lead off it. ‘Fo avoid it when coming from the southward and east- 
ward. of Si.. Croix, and standing to the N. W. you should approach no nearer than4 ~ 
leagues from the east end of the island, and keep fully that distance to the eastward of — 
the east end of Buck Island, until the northern part of Buck Island bears from the ship 
W. 8. W. Southerly, whem the-vessel may he kept more westerly if necessary.— Page 46. 
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PART I. 


CARIBBEE ISLANDS, 
FROM TRINIDAD TO PORTO RICO. 


Nore.—Throughout this Work, the Bearings and Courses are according to 
the Magnetic Compass, except where they are otherwise expressed, and the 
Soundings are those taken at Low Water. 


NTRODUCTORY REMARKS.—The numerous and extensive collection of 
islands, which stretch circularly, but irregularly, from the north-east part of 
South America, towards the Gulf of Mexico, are commonly denominated, by the 
general term of the West India Islands ; they are, by the French, divided into the 
Great and Little Antilles, the former comprehending Cuba, St. Domingo, Jamaica, 
and Porto Rico, while the latter, or Little Antilles, stretch from Porto Rico to the 
Island of Trinidad; these are, therefore, by them, sometimes called the Windward 
Islands; but by the English, they are commonly known by the name of the Caribbee 
Islands, and not unfrequently, though certainly very improperly, divided into the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, The Windward Islands of the British navigators, 
comprise all the islands between Grenada and Martinique, both inclusive; and the 
Leeward Islands, all those from Dominico to Porto Rico, inclading the Virgin 
Islands ; while the Leeward Islands of the Spaniards, are those lying off the Spanish 
Main of South America, to the westward of the Isle of Trinidad. With respect to the 
Bahama Islands, which lie to the northward of Cuba, although comprehended under 
the general term of the French Antilles, they form a distinct Archipelago, and will 
be described in the progress of the work. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING AND NAVIGATING AMONG THE 
CARIBBEAN ISLANDS —Mariners, in choosing the north or south part of any 
of the Caribbee Islands for their landfall, should consider, first, the point which is 
nearest to the port or road to which their vessel is destined; and secondly, the 
season in which their voyage is to be performed: for in the dry season it should 
be remembered, that the winds are generally from the N. Eastward; and in the 
rainy season, from the S. Eastward; thus, in the dry season, it will be advisable 
to make the northern side of the island; and in the wet season, the southern 
side. 

In making any of the Antilles, there can be.no mistake; and in making S¢. 
Bartholomew’s and St. Martin’s alone, can there be any doubt on seeing at once 
the eminences, or heights of the various islands; the following remarks may 
prevent any such error in fatare. 

When in the parallel of St. Bartholomew, at a distance of less than 4 leagues, 
if the weather should be clear, the Islands of St. Bustatia, Saba, St. Christopher's, 
Nevis, and St. Martin’s wil! be seen plainly. Here the mountain of St. Eustatius 
will have a table-like appearance, with uniform declivities to the east and to the 
west; the summit is level, and at the east part of this plain, a peak»Arises, which 
makes it very remarkable. To the west of the mountain seems to be a great 
strait, in consequence of the Jands near it being under the horizon; and to the 
westward of that, there appears to be another Jong low island, the N. W. part of 
which seems to be the most elevated; but itis necessary you should not be de- 
ceived, for all that land is part of St. Bustatia. From this situation, Saba will be 
seen to the N. W., not so high as Eustatia, ut apparently of less extent than the 
western part of Eustatia, which seems insulated. The N.W part of St. Kiti’s 
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makes in great mountains, as lofty in appearance as St. Eustatia, with low land to 
the eastward; and east of this low land, the Is/and of Nevis will rise higher than 
any other land. 5 

The Island of St. Martin is higher than St. Bartholomew, and will be visible ata 
greater distance; but when clouds intervene, and St. Martin cannot be seen, there 
will be some hesitation in making St. Bartholomew ; you are, therefore, to observe, 
that when you are on the parallel of St. Bartholomew’s, it will appear small, with 
four peaks, trending N. and S, and occupying almost its whole extent; and, if 
not more than 8 leagues from it, you will perceive the appearance of an islet to 
the northward, and another at a short distance to the southward As tbis island 
hasneither trees, high mountains, nor thickets, it is not subject to fogs, and may 
be discovered more readily than either S¢. Martin’s, Nevis, St. Bustatia, or Saba; 
and therefore is more likely to attract the attention of the mariner. 

The Island of Nevis will be seen when you are full 8 leagues to the eastward of 
St. Bartholomew, appearing very high; to the westward of Nevis the narrows will 
easily be discernible, and then the land of Sé. itt’s seems to rise out of the water, 
and increase in height, so that the westernmost of the two mountains, which are at 
the western part of the island, become the highest. This hill, which is called 
Mount Misery, has, to the westward, a gentle declivity, which terminates in low 
land, and cannot easily be mistaken. To the west of this, you will see the large 
strait or opening between St. Kitt’s and St. Eustatia ; but from this situation you will 
only see the high S. E. part of that island, or rather its mountain, in consequence 
of which, it will seem like a very smallisland, while its mountain will appear 
much lower than Mount Misery ; but it may easily be distinguished, from the 
table which its top forms, by the uniform declivities to the east and west, as well 
as by the peak onits S. KE. part. Saba, from this vicinity, appears equal in size to 
the visible part of St. Hustatia ; but it shows only an eminence without peaks, with 
uniform declivities, and nearly round. Should a small islet appear to the west, 
and very near to S¢. Eustatia, let not that confuse the mariner, for it only is the 
N. W. extremity of the island, and getting nearer, he will discern the land which 
connects it to the S. E. part; Mount Misery, on St. Kiit’s, has a sharp and high 
peak, on the eastern part of its summit, and will appear, at a distance, to be the 
sammit of S¢. Eustatia; but it will not be mistaken for such, if you attend to its 
surface being so much more unequal than the tableland of St. Eustatia, and that 
there is another less elevated mountain appearing to the eastward, with gentle 
declivities, and which shows much land to the eastward and westward of the high 
peak. It was formerly stated, that Mount Misery wore the similitude of a man 
carrying another on his back, when seen at a distance; but this is not true, for 
such likeness cannot be made out from any position whatever. 

Should you be about 6 leagues distant, and to the-east of St. Burtholomew’s, its 
north-west extremity will appear insulated, making like a large island; on the 
summit of which are four small steps, and a considerable strait or opening to the 
southward, between it and the principal island; in the midst of this strait, you 
will perceive a small islet; this is one of the islets that surround the island; bat 
the first is only the N. W. point, to the northward of which some other islets are 
visible ; all these are much nearer to St. Bartholomew's than to St. Martin's. 

In order to sail from one island to another, there will frequently be more 
trouble than common simple navigation requires; and it will be greater, when you 
have occasion to get from leeward to windward; yet this may be reduced to a 
trifling consideration, if the navigation is only made through the straits or pas- 
sages to the northward of Martinique, in which the currents are weakest; bat this 
will not be the case in the straits to the southward, in which the current runs 
with more strength and rapidity to the westward, and in the channels between 
St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, and Trinidad, it would be almost impracticable, the 
stream there running at the rate of two and two miles and a half an hour. 


TRINIDAD (Great Britain.) 
ESCRIPTION.—The island of Trinidad, is situated off the north-eastern part 
ofsSouth America, béing divided from Cumena by the Gulf of Paria; it is of 
a square form, but has two points, one stretching out from its south-western part, 
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and the other from its north-western part; ils length from north to south is about 
45 miles, and its breadth from east to west, at the middle of the island, is 30 miles ; 
bot at the northern frontier, from Point Galera to Chaguavimas, the distance is 46 
miles, and at the southward, from Point Galiota to Point Icaque, 59 miles. It is 
generally esteemed the largest, most fertile, and most beautiful of all the Leeward 
Islands, abounding with the finest wood for skip-building, and also for cabinet 
work ; of these the red cedar is most abundant and conspicuous in all parts. 

Trimdad is capable of producing every article for the West India market, equal, 
if not superior, to any of the Windward Islands; its sugar is excellent; its cocoa, 
coffee, indigo, and cinnamon are abundant; tobacco is cultivated for the use of 
the.colony, and is of a superior quality ; grapes, equal to the parent stock in the 
south of France; and all other fruits, congenial to the tropics, exist here and 
flourish in luxuriant prodigality, equal to their native soils. There are also great 
quantities of wild cattle, horses, and mules, in the extensive savannahs; with 
plenty of game, deer, and a species of cuenca or wild hog, of most excellent 
flavour; but the most extraordinary phenomenon of the island, is the Brea, or 
Pitch Lake, a natural production, occupying about 150 acres, and said to be capa- 
ble of supplying all the dock-yards in England; it i8 of a bituminous quality, and 
most eminently eflicacious in preserving the ship’s bottom from worms. 

Trinidad is very fortunately situated out of the parallel of hurricanes, such being 
scarcely ever experienced; and the shocks of earthquakes have been rarely felt, 
and are never such as to occasion the least alarm The northern side of the island 
is one continued range of high mountains; those from Point Galera to Maraccas 
are estimated to be from 2000 to 2500 feet above the surface of the sea; but from 
Muraccas westward, they do not exceed 2000 feet; the measured height of 
Maraccas mountain is 2947 feet; these hills are well coveréd with a wood, which 
is said to be incorruptible; from the sides of the hills, numerous streams of most 
excellent water continually issue, contributing to form the Rivers Orapuche and 
Caroni, and making this latter river navigable for canoes, a great way into the 
Interior of the island. From the mouth of the River Caroni, a canal is now con- 
templated across the island to join the River Le Branche, which, when carried into 
effect, must be of essential advantage to the colonists. 

Another ridge of hills commences at Le Branche, and runs in a W. by S. direc- 
tion towards Monserrat ; the highest part of this ridge is computed to be about 
1000 feet; and it is remarkable, that all the streamlets which arise from these 
hills are of a yellowish colour. There is also another range, denominated the 
Southern Hills; these stretch along the shore from Point Galiota, westward, toward 
Point Icaque ; but they are much inferior in height to either of the other ridges, not 
heing elevated above 70U or 800 feet; that part near Point de la Grand Calle, is 
760 feet high. The coasts and bays which surround the island abound with fish, 
in great varieties, oysters, lobsters, crabs, prawns, shrimps, &c. are to be found 
in every part, and a fishery might be established here with very great success. 

The climate of Urinidad is considered to be !ess moist than Guyana, and not so 
dry as Cumana; the mornings and evenings are delightful, and the nights invaria- 
bly cool and refreshing; upon the whole, it may be pronounced full as healthy 
‘as any part adjacent; the rainy season begins in June, and ends in October; 
but there seldom is much rain in June, and the hot weather invariably returns 
from the end of May; with the month of November the most pleasant scason com- 
miences. The population has of late years increased prodigiously : in 1783, the 
whole amount of the inhabitants was 2763; in 1789, they had multiplied to 18,918; 
in 1805, the numbers were 25,245; and in 1823, according to Humbo/t, there were 
41,000; of which number, 23,500 were slaves. : 

MAKING TRINIDAD.—Vessels making for the [sland of Trinidad from the 
vorthward, will, on approaching its eastern side, obtain soundings full seventeen 
Jeagues off ; which will allow time to correct the situation of any ship bound from 
Europe; and render it unnecessary to lie-to, or use other precautions, either at 
night or in thick weather; this understood, the mariner may shape his course 
accordingly, either fur Point Galera or Point Galiota, according to his intentions 
of entering the Gulf of Paria, cither by the southern or northern channels; the 
former is to be preferred in the rainy season, or from July to December ; and the 
latter in the dry season, or from December to June ; but the latitude well obtained, 
it will always be more beneficial 1o make the point, to which his course is directed, 
from the southward than from the northward; because the current will always 
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favour his getting to the northward, and retard his advancing southerly ; and he 
will sail with much more facility and rapidity from Point Galiolté to Point Galera, 
than from Point Galera to Point Galioté. The above points being well ascertained, 
and intending to enter by the northern channels, you may proceed from Point 
Galera along shore, keeping at the distance of two miles, or even less, from the land, 
until you reach Point Corosol, when you may take a course somewhat more 
south and draw closer to the coast, in order to facilitate your entrance to the 
ocas. 

The Bocas, or Mouths of the northern entrances to the Gulf_of Paria, are four; 
Boca de Monos, or Ape’s Channel» Boca de Huevos, that is, Egg or Umbrella Channel ; 
Boca de Navios, or Ship’s Channel; and Boca Grande, or Great Channel. These pas- ; 
sages are generally denominated Bocas del Dragu, or the Dragon’s Mouths. 

Boca de.Monos or Ape’s Channel, is that which is next to Trinidad, and formed by 
that island and the Is/and Monos; it is narrow and somewhat dangerous, yet fair 
anchorage may be found within it in 25 fathoms ; but the current is generally strong 
and irregular, and the wind scant; the water always sets out to the northward in 
this passage, the ebb tides running at the rate of one and two miles an hour, and 
the flood somewhat less; it is also subject to calms, from the heights that enclose 
it, and is by no means to be recommended, being the crookedest, longest, and 
narrowest of all the channels, abounding with whirlpools, and encumbered with 
several shoals. In this passage, itis high water full and change at 50 minutes 
after 3 o’clock. 

Boca de Huevos, or Ege Channel, but commonly called the Umbrella Channel, from 
the appearance of a remarkable tree growing upon a rock on the lee side, which 
much resembles an umbrella. This is formed by the Islands Monos and Huevos, 
being a mile wide, and without any impediment whatever; here the water generally 
runs out to the northward, during the ebb tide, but with less velocity than in the 
Monos Channel, and during the flood it becomes almost impercepiible ; it is, there- 
fore, the shortest, clearest, and best passage to enter the Gulf by. 

Boca de Navios, or Ship’s Channel, is between the Islands Huevos and Chacachacarreo; 
it is about one mile and a half wide, and steep-to on each side; this is considered 
the best passage for vessels bound out of the Gulf; it is advisable to keep the 
eastern land on board, and in endeavouring to enter from the northward, you will 
find the wind favourable, until you arrive within the head of the passage, when you 
wili experience sudden flaws from the adjacent high Jands. In all cases, the 
mariner must be attentive, and haul his wind in time, for otherwise, with a light 
breeze and northerly current, he may be whirled round by the stream, and driven 
out again to sea. In the Boca de Navios, the water always runs out during the 
flood tide, at the rate of a mile and ahalf an hour ;, but with the ebb, its rapidity is 
nearly increased to four miles; at high water only can a vessel expect to get 
through it, and therefore it becomes the best to sail out by. Itis here high water 
at 39 minutes after 3 o’clock, full and change. ; 

BOCA GRANDE.—This is by far the widest channel, and is formed by the 
Island of Chacachacarreo on the eastern side, and by the high land of Paria to the 
westward. Vessels formerly were accustomed to run down the northern shores 
of Trinidad for the Boca Grande, availing themselves of the advantage of both wind 
and tide; and enter the Gu/f to the westward of the Island of Chacuchacarreo; the 
passage here is full five miles broad, the ebb tide runs with less velocity than in 
any of the other channels, and the flood is almost stationary; it is clear of dan- 
gers, one rock excepted ; this is about 40 yards in circumference, and has only 
9 feet water over it ; Captain Sughrue struck upon this rock, and has given us its 
following bearings; Chacachacarreo Ss. Ww. point E. N_ E., distant about three- 
quarters of a mile ; El Pato, or Goose Island, 8. W. by W.} W., and the S. E. point 
of Paria W. by 8.; at the time the ship was aground, two vessels passed him, one 
on each side, in deep water, not 25 fathoms distant; so that it appears to be a 
very dangerous rock with deep water all round it; the current was then setting 
strong from the southward, with light variable winds. In this channel, there is 
abundance of room to work through; but as it is to leeward of all the other pas- 
sages, few vessels now pass through it, unless they have been unable to make the 

~ Isle of Trinidad. 

In all these passages there is a great depth of water, and no bottom will be 

found in mid-channel with a line of 100 fathoms, so that a ship of the line may 
run close to the sides of the islands, except at the projecting points or stony reefs. 
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CHAGUARAMAS HARBOUR, or PORT ROYAL, is situated under the north- 
western peninsula of the island, and comprehends a space of about 70 square 
miles, within which vessels may conveniently anchor in a depth of water from 5 to 
20 fathoms; the northern shores being bold and steep, and the bottom in general 
’ gravel and ouze. The port or place of lading is called Puerto d’ Espagne, or Port 
Spain, the town being situated in latitude 10° 38’ 42” N., and longitude 61° 34 15" 
W..; but St. Joseph, which is the capital of the island, stands about 6 miles to the — 
eastward, being built upon the banks of a small! river. 

In sailing for Puerto d’Espagne, vessels commonly pass through one of the 
western passages into the Gulf of Paria, which have been already described. 
Here the currents must be particularly attended to: for the stream which comes 
from the southward, and sets strongly upon the southern and eastern shores of 
Trinidad, becomes particularly rapid as it passes through the south-western chan- 
nels, into the Gulf of Paria; while the current, which commonly sets along the 
northern shore, generally runs in a S. by W. direction, and has a tendency 
towards the 3. Eastern coast of Cumana and Paria; these currents, meeting each 
other, occasion a great accumulation of water in the Gulf, which is muck increased 
during the rainy season, and pressing forward to discharge themselves to the 
northward through the Bocas, cause a perpetual, and often violent agitation of 
the seain this part; it was, most probably, from this circumstance, that Colon first 
named these Bocas del Drago, or the Dragon’s Mouths. 

It will readily be seen, from what has been already said of the different Bocas or 
entrances into Chaguaramas Bay, that the Boca de Huevos will be the best to adopt 
in sailing into the Gulf of Paria, and the Boca de Navios in going out.- In sailing 
inwards, it will always be advisable to take the tide of flood, and with a breeze 
that will keep the ship under command ; but should the wind be such, that you 
can run through it at one stretch, and keep a velocity of 4 knots an hour, then 
there will be no occasion to wait for a tide; of a clear night there is no danger 
whatever; but, if calm, and the night obscure, or the wind scant and tide unsuit- 
able, you can anchor about two-thirds of a mile from the shore, in 22 fathoms, 
unless the wind be at N. E., which heaves in agreat sea; or you can make short 
tacks along the coast, from Point Toco to Point Chupara ;'the bottom will be of mud, 
and to the southward of the mud, the soundings will be coarse sand and fine 
gravel; to the westward of Point Chupara, itis of a green-coloured mud; by ob- 
serving these differences in the quality of the ground, the mariner will readily 
know what part of the coast his vessel is abreast of, and can proceed accord- 
ingly. 

Should he enter by the Boca Grande, it will be highly requisite that he should 
remember and guard against the effect of the current described above, for other- 
wise he will find himself driven too far to leeward, and have great difficulty in 
beating up for the port; it will, therefore, be advisable, in taking this passage, to 
haul immediately round the /sland Chacachacarreo, giving its S. W. part a berth 
of a good mile, and having passed the Diamond Rock, make a long board to the 
5. Eastward, then, should the wind permit, steer north-easterly forthe road. Or in 
entering by either of the Bocas, so soon as you have passed through, and are to the 
southward of them, you should haul by the wind on the larboard tack, both to get 
away from the Bocas, and to near the coast of Trinidad ; follow this track while 
the flood tide lasts, and take the starboard tack so soon as the ebb begins; by 
which means you will either fetch the anchorage, or approach very near to it. 

Some persons consider it preferable, after they have entered the Gulf, to work 
tack and tack, especially should the larboard tack be not favourable, but it should 
be remembered, that the currents always run strongest opposite and near to the 
straits; therefore beginning to tack too much within the vicinity of the Bocas, 
the ebb tide will endanger their being forced out again, or to prevent that, they 
will be compelled to anchor ; and should neither of these events take place, they will 
meet the ebb, which willin all probability hinder their reaching Port Spain. On 
the contrary, by prolonging their track well into the Gulf, even to the parallel of 
Mount Noparima, if necessary, they will there find the ebb tide most advantageous 
for the starboard tack, so that they may cither proportion their course, so as to 
reach the anchorage, or may gain it by making a short tack. Whenever it happens 
to be a calm, or the wind so light that you are unable to gain any thing, then 
come to with your kedge, and that will be sufficient to hold you against the 
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strength of the tide. You should avoid using your large anchors, if possible, 
because they sink so deep, you will have difficulty to purchase them again. | 

Or, having safely cleared the Bocas, and got well within the Gulf of Parta, you 
will perceive St. David's Tower, standing above the Town of Spain, come open to 
the southward of the Island of Gaspar Grands; this will be visible 4 or 4 leagues ; 
it is built of white stone, and stands in the interior of the fortifications upon 
Abercromby’s Heights; in sailing up, as you advance, witb the tower about 
E. by N., you will see the forts on Gaspar Grande and Point Gordu, which protect 
the careenage and the anchorage in Chagnaramas Harbour ; after which the shipping 
off the town will become visible. In Puerto d’ Espagne you may anchor to the 8. 
Westward of the town, in 5 or 4 fathoms watcr, agreeable to the size of your ves- 
sel, and moor with your bowers N. W. and S. E., having a stream cable and an- 
chor out astern. It is high water at Puerto d’ Espagne at half-past four, full and 
change, and spring tides rise 6 and 7 feet. 

Should a vessel happen to drive from her anchors, she will go on soft ground, 
and receive no damage ; the best place to run aground is in the N. W- part of the 
bay. The town has a stone jetty, and is defended by batteries; a white half-moon 
battery forms a good mark for the bay, and is visible a long way off; Jarge ships 
should bring this battery to bear N. N. E. 

All the western coast of Jinidad is low, except the Mount Naparima, which 
forms a conspicuous object, being 602 feet above the level of the sea; this appears 
round, and may be seen in clear weather full 10 leagues off. The adjacent shores 
of the continent tothe westward are low, swampy, and full of rivulets; the most con- 
siderable river is that of Guarapiché, which is navigable for the largest schooners, 
and by which the commerce of the interior of Cumana is principally carried on. 

‘There are many places on the western coast of 7rinidad where you may obtain 
fresh water ; and from Point Icaque, or Yeacos, to Point Bren, or Pitch Point, the 
flood tide sets to the southward and westward, and tie ebb to the northward and 
eastward. From Point Brea to Puerto d’Espugne it follows the direction of the 
land, with very little difference, the flood setting south, and the ebb north. 

The best anchorages on the northern shores of Trinidad, are in the bays of Toco, 
Rio Grande, Punta de Chuparas, Las Cuevas, Maracas, and to the Jeeward of Mara- 
baral, in which water may be obtained, there being a beach, which renders the 
acquisition easy. AlJl along the whole coast, and for the distance of three leagues 
outside, the stream runs north-eastward, or rather cast, with the ebb tide, and 
S. W. with the flood, but beyond those limits its general tendency is S.W.; and 
the same direction prevails between Trinidad and Tobago, only the ebb is less 
rapid than the flood. 

Although from the parallel of the middle of Tobago, the island of Tobago may 
easily be distinguished in clear weather, yet you will not be able to see Point 
Galera at the distance of more than three leagues, on account of its being so much 
Jower than the coast to the westward, and its projecting out from the main land ; 
but in coming from the eastward the mountains at the back of the Point will be 
visible 11 or 12 leagues. All the eastern coast, southward from Salibia to Point 
Galioté, is much lower, except pear Punt Manzinilla, whence four mountains rise 
to the W.S. W., which may be seen 8 or 9 leagues off; this is the beginning of the 
middle ridge of hills, and here named the Barrancas of Manzinilla ; here also is 
the entrance to the River Le Branche, from whence the cana! is intended to be made 
to join the River Caroni. 

To the southward is Guataro Point, which may readily be known by its stretching 
out from the coast to seaward, and by the height of the tongue that forms it; from 
hence there are many plantations of cocoa, cotton, coffee, and sugar; a little 
northward of the Powt is a landing-place, and here the River Guataro, or Ortcire, 
empties itself into the sca, after having sent some branches to the northward, 
which are navigated by canoes and small craft. Point Galiota may be seen at the 
distance of six or seven leagues ; here the hills begin to rise, and stretch along the 
whole southern coast, rising to 760 feet above the level of the sca; the highest of | 
these is situated a little to the westward of the Punta de Caza Cruz; thence they 3 
continue so far as Point Herin; and from Point Herin to Point Teaque, or Yeuccs, | 
they diminish in size, until the Jast point becomes-a low beach. 

It is observable, that on all the eastern coast there is no good watering place; 
the large rivers discharge themselves into the bays of Matura and Cucus, called also 
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Manzanilla and Guataro, the bars of which are too shallow to allow even a canoe to 
pass them. There are several places of temporary anchorages, as shewn on the 
chart, but they are none of them safe, being too much exposed to the eastward. 
The current here sets north, but with much less force during the ebb than the 
flood; this is also accompanied by a heavy swell of the sea, especially during 
a gale of wind, which renders a near approach to the shore extremely dan- 
gerous. 

On the southern coast you cannot obtain fresh water, except a little to the west- 
ward of the Point of Casa Cruz; here a torrent from the southern mountains pre- 
cipitates itself into a hole or well near the shore; but its attainment is always 
attended with trouble and difficulty. The current along the coast is always 
westerly, and commonly at the rate of two and two and a half miles an hour. 

To enter the Gulf of Paria by the Southern Channel, which is generally preferred 
during the rainy season, or from July to December, the mariner should direct his 
course for Point Galivte, which is situated in latitude 10° 9' 30” N., and will easily 
be recognized. Having made and rounded this point, you may run along to the 
westward, keeping about two miles off the land, where you will find from 8 to 
12 fathoms water, free from every danger; the bottam being generally sand and 
gravel. Having arrived to the vicinity of Point Herin, you will experience a 
change in the colour of the sea, but this is occasioned solely by the current, and 
there is no impediment whatever; proceeding onward you will pass Point Quemada, 
or Burnt Point; bere you may approach within half a mile of the shore without 
fear, for there is no danger, and take whatever channel you find most con- 
venient. 

THE FIRST CHANNEL is formed by and between Point Ycacos, and a shoal 
of 9 feet water, which lies to the westward of the point, at the distance of about 
half a mile from the land; this shoal is two cables’ lengths from east to west, and 
has a rocky bottom; but the channel between it and the point, has a depth of 
8 and 10 fathoms, and Point Ycacos is so bold, that at half a cable’s distance from 
it, there is 8 and 9 fathoms water. The current here runs to the S. W. with the 
flood, at the rate of 21 miles an hour, and with the ebb it sets N. W., with the 
velocity of 3 and 33 miles an hour. 

To enter by this channel, you have only to round Point Ycacos, at less distance 
than a cable’s length, luffing up as you double it, until you are close hauled; steer 
on to the northward, weathering. at a proper distance the Points Corral and Gallo: 
This channel is not dangerous by day or by night, especially with an ebb tide, 
the current of which will always assist you in passing the shoal to leeward ; be- 
sides you can anchor, if necessary, and never run the least danger of getting 
on shore, while you wilJ leave the shoal at least 3 cables’ lengths from your 
vessel. 

THE SECOND CHANNEL is formed by the above rocky shoal, and another 
of gravel and rocks to the N. Westward of it. and on which there are four fathoms 
water. This shoal lies from Point Gallo W.5.W.+ W., distant 3 miles, and from 
Point Yeacos W. N. W.i W., distant two miles, its greatest extent being three- 
quarters of a mile N. W. and S. E.; this passage is a mile wide, and the currents 
take the same direction as in‘the first channel. 

To enter by the second channel, it will be advisable, after you have made Point 
Quemada, and run from thence along the coast about a quarter of a mile, to steer 
towards the Suldado, or Scldier’s Island; and kecp on the same course until the 
whole of Point Gallo is open of Corral Point, when you should Inff up; but not 
higher to the N. N. E., until you get east and west with Point Corral, when you 
may haul close to the wind in order to near Trinidud. 

THE THIRD CHANNEL is formed by and between the last mentioned shoal, 
and the Soldado Island, with its reefs and shoals to the S. Eastward ; this channel 
is nearly two miles in extent, from east to west; two and a half cables’ length 
from the eastern part of-the Suldado’s reefs, you will have 7 fathoms water; in the 
middle of the passage are 9 fathoms, and near the shoal 6 fathoms. To enter by 
this third channel, you should first steer for the island, as directed, to the second 
channel, and continue thai course until Point Gallo bears N. by E. 3 E.; when Inff 
up north, until the south front of Point Yeacos comes E. S. E. 7 E.. and Point Gallo 
E. by N.; then haul up to fetch the coast of the island. With the flood tide, the 
stream sets W. by S., at the rate of 3 and 3! miles an hour, and with the ebb 
N. W.and W.N. W. near So/dado, and in mid-channe}, with the velocity of 4 and 
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4! miles an hour. The above passages are commonly denominated the Serpent’s 
Mouths. 

THE FOURTH, or SOLDIER’S CHANNEL, is formed by the Soldado, or 
Soldier’s island, and the coast of Colombia or Land of Oronoco; this is about 4 miles 
in extent, and the current within it, in mid-channel and near the Soldado, always 
runs at the rate of 41 and 5 miles an hour; but the stream slackens its velocity to 
one mile and a half, as it approaches the opposite shore, which is low, and shallows 
to aconsiderable distance. 

To enter by the fourth channel, you should steer so as to pass two miles to the 
southward of the Soldado, and when you bring that islet N. E., bear up north, and 
run afterwards, luffing up successively, by little and little, until you haul by the 
wind to gain the coast of Trinidad; but you should be very careful in passing to 
‘the southward of the Soldado, not to go nearer than the above-mentioned distance, _ 
lest the current, which sets strongly to the N. Westward, should entangle you 
with the rocky reefs, with which the island is encumbered. 

From a consideration of what has been said, it will readily be seen, that at 
whatever time you may enter the Southern Bocas, or Soldier's and Serpent’s Channels, 
even if by night, the first channel is the most advantageous; not only because it 
lies to the windward of all the others; but because, by luffing, especially with ebb 
tides, you will pass every danger; indeed, there will be no danger whatever, if 
you keep an anchor ready to let go, in the event of its suddenly falling quite calm ; 
or any other accident should happen calculated to drift the vessel towards 
the shoals; and by night no other Boca can be taken so readily as this, because 
you will have to pass at less distance than acable’s length from the point; this 
will render the obscurity of the night of little importance, as you will be able to 
discern your passage, and the shore at so short a distance from you. 

Should, however, circumstances occur, from calms or otherwise, to hinder you 
taking your passage into the Gulf, then you can anchorin Herzm Bay, or any 
where on the south side of the Island of Trinidad, until day-light; but by no means 
should you lie off and on the land, for the current, which always runs strongly 
in, will insensibly drift you towards the Soldado, and you will fiad the utmost 
difficulty in maintaining your ground at any given point. 

Having passed either of the above channels, you will find yourself within the 
Gulf of Paria, and should shape your course, so as to gain the western coast of 
the island, which you may sail along at the distance of 23 or 3 miles, so far as 
Brea Point, and from this Puerto d’ Espagne is distant 8 leagues, so that by steering 
N.N.E., you wi!l soon see the town; and in case you should not be able to steer 
that course, you must tack, and beat up, never standing nearer to the shore than 
three miles, for the water along the coast becomes shallow; but, if you choose to 
prolong your tacks into the Bay of Naparima, then you must tack 4 miles from 
the coast, giving a wide berth to two shoals that are within it; the one W.!S. 
from the mount, distant 2} miles; the other W. S. W. t W. from it, distant 
4 miles. 

THE GULF OF PARIA is so abundant in fish, as to be capable of amply 
supplying the greater part of the West India Islands ; vessels never attempt sailing 
out of the Guif by the Soldado, or Southern Channel, because of the current, which 
would render every attempt impracticable. 


Regulations for the Harbour of Puerto d Espagné, or Port of Spain. 


1.—No boats to go on board any vessel before the Harbour-master has visited; 
and no boat to go on board after the vessel has been cleaied by the Harbour- 
master, except the boats of His Majesty’s vessels, of the Custom-house, or 
such as have leave from the Harbour-master, under a penalty of one hundred 
dollars. 

'  2—All vessels entering by day, must show their colours, and by nicht a light ; 
and anchor where the Harbour-master shall point out; the Master to report at the 
Government-house immediately on landing. If intending to remain more than 
48 hours, to moor from the bows one anchor to the N. “astward: te riz in their 
jib, outer jib, and main booms close, aud keep their boats and lighters aloneside 
under the penalty of one dollar per day, for each day they shall remain without 
being so moored, with booms in; and be accountable for all damage any vessek 
or boat may sustain by their neglect. 
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3. Masters of vessels must furnish the Harbour-muster with a written account of 
all passengers ov board, and also a written account of all the crew, specifying their 
situations; and on the departure of the vessel, the Master must satisfactorily 
account for any alterations, otherwise the vessel will be detained until security. be 
given. 

4. No; foreigners, coloured persons, or slaves, can be landed, until written 
permission has been obtained from the Government-house, nor any other pas- 
senger, until reported to the Harbour-master; under penalty of one hundred 
dollars. os 

5. No stones, sand, or dirt, to be thrown overboard in the harbour; but landed 
at the place which the Harbour-master shall point out. No tar or pitch to be 
boiled on board; penalty, in each case, one hundred dollars. 

6. None of the crew can be discharged here, without first obtaining leave from 
the Governor; under penalty of one hundred dollars. Sailors deserting, must 
be reported to the Harbour-master, and to the Chief of Police, within 24 hours 
after desertion, otherwise they will be considered as discharged without leave. 

7. Masters of vessels must give 24 hours written notice to the Government 
Secretary, before their departure, of the port to which they are bound; a ne- 
glect of this will subject them to 24 hours detention, after being cleared out. 

8. No foreign vessel can lay off and on, without permission from the Governor ; 
British vessels can only lay off and on till 5 o’elock of the day they arrive; pro- 
vided they have no passenger. Any vessel which has passengers on boaid, or 
intend to take off passengers, must come to an anchor. 

9. All sailors found on shore, without permission from their Captain, will be 
Sent to gaol. 

10. Masters of vessels who hire slaves, without a wrilten permission from 
their Masters, or Cwners, subject themselves to all damages, and a fine of sixty 
dollars. 

11. All sealed letters must be delivered to the Harbour-master. 

12. Masters of vessels are warned not to allow any of their men to enter the 
town, above the junction of the wharf and Marine-square, without permission 
from the Harbour-master, under the penalty of fifty dollars for each offence. 

13. All persons arriving in this colony, are to deliver their names to the 
Harbour-master, on his visit to the ship, declaring their number of servants, if 
free or slaves; from that oflicer they will, except in special cases, receive per- 
mission to land, when they must report to the Government-house; where, if 
English, they will show their passports, which will be endorsed by the Secre- 
tary; if foreigners, they must obtain the Governor’s licence to reside in this 
Colony. 

14. an persons, British or foreigners, must apply to the Custom-house for 
permission to land their slaves. 

15. All persons importing slaves, as domestics or by bond, must lodge the 
Custom-house certificate of their lawful importation, within twenty-one days, with 
the Registrar of Slaves. 


/ 


SzeameNn.—It is prohibited, even for temporary purposes, 1o employ, harbour, 


* conceal, or aflord a residence, under any pretence, to any seaman, or person 


attached to any vessel, unless they be furnished with a permission to remain on 
shore by the Harbour-master, under penalty of £100., or suffer three months im- 
prisonment.—24th March, 1821. 


TOBAGO (Great Britain.) 


HE Island of Tobago is about 27 miles long, and 6} miles broad, containing 

52,058 acres of cultivated land, and having, according to Baron Hunibovit, in 

1823, a population of 16,000, of which number 14,883 arc slaves; the principal ob- 
jects of exportation are sugar, cotton, rum, coffee, and indigo. 

About the centre of the island, is a hill of a dark red colour, which is supposed 

formerly to have been a voleano. The landis, generally speaking, bigh, and may 

be scen, in clear weather, more than 15 rae off, The cisiance from Parladus 
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10 Tobago, is about 36 leagues, from Granada 24 leagues, and from Trinidad 17 
thiles 

Taking your departure from Barbadoes to Tobago, you should sail in the morning, 
or before noon; by which means you will reach the island in day light the fol- 
lowing day; your course should be south, a little easterly, for there is a N. Wes- 
terly current, which you must be guarded against; but should you make Tobago 
jn an evening, and are fearful of running toward it, do not lie to, bat stand well 
to the southward, under easy sail, otherwise the current above mentioned maycarry 
you so far from the island, that you will have great difficulty in reaching it again. 

Tobago has not any Harbours, but there are several good Bays about it, which are 

Secure and convenient for shipping; for which reason, vessels frequently take 
shelter there, especially daring the hurricane months. : 
' MAN OF WAR BAY.—Its best roadstead is Man of War Bay, which lies on the 
north side of the island; vessels bound to this or any of the bays on the north-west 
side of the island, should make for its north.end, off which lie a cluster of bold 
rocky istets, called Afelville’s, or St. Giles’s Rocks, in latitude 11° 24’ north. The 
westernmost of these has a large opening in it, running in a north and southerly 
direction, which gives it a remarkable appearance ; there is deep water close to 
these rocks, and you may run up to them, and coast along shore toward Man of 
War Bay. ‘he distance from St. Giles’s Rocks to the north-east point of the Bay, 
is not above 2 miles. Sail boldly on and round the point, you will then get the 
bay open; but be careful the wind does not take you aback, for it is. commonly 
very wavering under the high land: thus having entered, turn in and anchor as 
far to windward as you can. You will have very deep water until you get within the 
bay, when your depth will decrease from 90 to 40, 20, and 10 fathoms. There is on the 
starboard, or western side of the bay, asmall rocky shoal, named the Cardinal, which 
lies about one third of a mile from the shore; it is steep-to, and the sea con- 
stantly breaks over it, by which you will easily know, and avoid it; there is also 
at the bottom of the bay a little island, known by the name of Booby Island; the 
best anchorage will be found to the N. Eastward of this island; you will perceivea 
long saudy beach, turn or warp in towards it in from 16 to 12 fathoms; Booby Island 
will then bear S. W.£W. and Point Corvo W.1S., Pirates Bay will be right 
a-head, where, in the rainy season, is the common watering place ; but anchorage 
may also be had all along the south side of the bay in from 10 to 18 fathoms, 
within a quarter of a mile from the shore: good water is to be obtained there also, 
but the surf is dangerous. 

Point Corvo is the western Point of Man of War Bay, about 1; mile to the west- 
ward of which are several rocky islets, called the Brothers; they are bold to, and 
have a great depth of water all round them; inthe same direction, and at the 
further distance of 11 mile, lie some other rocks of a similar form, but more ip num- 
ber; these are named the Sisters: close to these are 40 fathoms water; and the 
adjacent coast is all bold and irregular. Jn clear weather, when you are outside 
and abreast of these rocks, the south-west end of Yobago, alihough low and sandy, 
will be visible. It will be prudent in a large vessel always to go on the outside 
of the rocks, for though there is deep water within them, there is said to be a shoal, 
called the Snapper, lying midway between the Sisters and the shore, with less than 
4 fathoms over it. 

In sailing along the land from Man of War Bay, you will pass several small bays, 
viz. Cheese Bay, Bloody Bay, Parlatuvier’s Bay, Englishman's Bay, Castara Bay, 
Flamingo Bay, King Peter's, Cotten and Formagier’s Bays, all affording safe ancho- 
rage for vessels of 150 tons; you will then reach Cour/and Bay. Great part of this 
shore is bold and rocky, with high land in the interior. 

COURLANE BAYS.— Guona, or the northern point of Great Courland Bay, lies 
about 11 miles from the western point of Man of War Bay, and has a rock, called 
the Beef Barrel, almost close to its northern point; the sea, particularly at low 
water, commonly breaks over it; it therelore will not be dangerous to vessels 
which enter Courland Bay, from the northward, in day time ; but by nicht, it will 
require you to give a proper berth to it; and if you should be fearful of entering 
the bay, you may find good anchorage to windward of the Bluff Cliff, with regular — 
soundings of from 6 to 20 fathoms. ; 

In advancing to Great Courland Buy, you may know it by the appearance of Point — 
Guana, or Courland Point, which is low, woody, flat, and rocky, with a number of | 
houses, called Plymouth Town, and a flag-staff upon it; having given the Beef 
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Barrel a good berth, there is no danger; and you may anchor about the middle of 
the bay, between Guana Point and Hawk's Bill; where you will find good ground 
in 6 or 8 fathoms, bringing Courlaud Point to bear N. E. by N., and Hawk’s Bill 
south, and good fishing, in somewhat deeper water, that is, in 9 or 10 fathoms. 
The bay is clear of rocks, with a bottom of dark sand, which holds well; the 
soundings deerease regularly, and there are 3 fathoms within a cable’s length of 
the beach. Two or three rivulets empty themselves into the bay, but the water is 
not good; and near the mouth of these rivers, there are a great many stumps of 
trees under the water’s edge, the ground is otherwise clear. Here the trade wind 
blows ail day, and you will have an off shore breeze all night; but should the wind 
hang to the southward of east, you will have heavy riding, and if at N. E., will 
roll much; the most prevailing winds blow from the E. N. E.to the E. S. E., and 
it seldom gets to the northward or southward of these; but there is a current which 
generally runs along the land from N. H. to S. W. at one mile an hour, though it 
sometimes will vary its velocity, when influenced by the trade winds. 

To the southward of Hawh’s Bill is Stone Haven, where also you may anchor in 
8, 9, 10, or 12 fathoms, the ground clear and good, but the shores are in some 
places rocky. 

Little Courland Bay lies between Rocky Point, on which stands the remains of an 
old Dutch Fart, and Booby Point, at the extremity of which is a small Islet, and 
from which eatensive Icefs stretch out to the Westward and Southward, called the 
Buccvo Reefs; various channels and passages are formed between them, but they 
are only navigable by boats; there is good and safe anchorage in Little Courland 
Bay, and vessels ride more smoothly here than in Great Courland Bay, being shel- 
tered by the Buccoo Reefs aud Shoals, especially within the Windward Point, whichis 
bold to; but care must be taken in sailing from Little Courland Bay, and you 
inust obtain a sufficient breeze to enable you to weather the Buccoo Reefs, for these 
stretch ful] 2 miles from the shore, and at their northern part are some patches, 
which become dry at low water; keep therefore at the distance of 2 cables’ length 
from the edges of the reef, and you will be safe, but otherwise the current will, 
especially in a calm, set you directly upon the reef. Soundings extend 3 miles 
outside of the reefs. 

Sandy Point Bay is formed by two points of land at the S. West part of Tobago; they 
are both low and sandy. To enter this bay you should haul close round the Buccoo 
feefs, aud anchor at the farther end, not far from the land, in 6 or 7 fathoms 
water. Vessels sailing from this place tothe northward should steer full three miles 
out, and avail themselves of a breeze, lest they should not be able to weather the 
Buccoo Reefs. 

EASTERN SIDE OF TOBAGO.—Ships bound to any. of the Eastern ports of 
Tobago, must guard against the N. W. current, which constantly prevails round 
Little Tubago, keeping well to the S. Eastward; Litile Tubugo is a huge Rock about 
Za mile broad and 1 mile long, it lies nearly 3} miles S. 5. B. from Melville’s Rocks, 
and is encompassed with many rocky Islets. Between Melville Rocks and Little 
Tobago is Tyrrel’s Bay, fit for vessels of 150 tons; the best anchorage is pear the 
bottom of the Bay in 7 or § fathoms water, but the ground between Livtle and Great 
Zobago is foul, and subject to strong and variable currents. 

KING’S BAY.—In sailing southward, 34 miles beyond Little Tobago, you will 
reach Pedro Point, and \4 mile further on is Queen’s Island, another high and round 
rock ; between Pedro Point and Queen's Island, is King’s Bay, a place of good an- 
chorage on eyery part within the Windward Point, in from 6 to 20 fathoms water; 
here the high eastern shore sheliers you from the trade wind, but the swell from 
the south-eastward will frequently drift your vessel from the Leeward Point. To saik 
from this Bay, the best time will be about the break of day, when the wind com- 
monly blows fresh from the land to the northward. 

QUEEN’S BAY.—About half a mile to the westward of Queen’s Reck or 
Island, is Queen’s, Bay, situated, at the mouth of a small river of that name; in 
sailing for this Bey you should give the Rock a good berth; sailing onward: until 
you open a large house with a gallery to it, standing on a rising ground in front of | 
the Quay ; continue thus until you bring this house ina line with a house on the 
above hill, and proceed with them on until you get about two cables’ length from 
the shore, then anchor in five fathoms, abreast of the watchhouse on the beach, fine 
sandy ground; bat should you havea ips wind, you mast let go your anchor, 
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and warp oy In sailing out of the Bay the same marks will serve without going 
to windward. 

To the south-westward of Queen’s Island, nearly 2% miles, is Richmond Island; the 
coast between them bends circularly in, and forms Prince’s and Great Hog Bays ; 
the ground is all foul and rocky ; here you will see the Roxburg, a large rock above 
water, lying 3 of a mile to the westward of Queen's Bay. Behind Richmond Island 
is a small Bay, named Halifax Bay, fitted to accommodate vessels of 150 tons ; but 
the mariner must be careful to avoid the Shoal, which is situated in the middle of 
the entrance; from hence an extensive sand bank extends almost as low as Smith’s 
Island; this bank stretches out full one mile and a quarter from the shore, and is called 
Great River Shoal, having 3 fathoms, and perbaps less water over it. Indeed, from 
Queen’s Bay to the S. West extremity of the island, so many rocks and dangers are — 
scattered about, that no stranger ought to navigate its shores without a pilot ; but 
bring Richmond Island to bear N.N.E., and you may sail along the edge of Great 
River Shoal in 4 fathoms water; or by keeping it more to the northward, you will 
pass along it in 12and 14 fathoms. Smith’s [s/and is small, and bas Pinfold Bay be- 
hind it, where, although there may be sufficient water, the ground is foul and 
rocky; further to the S. Westward is Barbadoes Bay, which can accommodate 
vessels of 150 tons or upwards; to sail for this bay, you should bring Smith's Island 
to bear about N. W., and having so done, luff up, and take care to avoid the coral 
reef which surrounds Granby Fort Point, and is on the windward side. Advance 
until you get abreast of Georgetown, where you will find tolerable anchorage in from 
6 to 12 fathoms; the common and best mark for anchoring is the cotton tree on the 
beach in one with the flag-staff on the hill. About one mile tu the westward of Bar- 
badoes Bay is Hillsborough Bay and River ; two branches of which here empty them— 
selves into the sea. From the mouth of the western branch, the shore winds 
nearly S. by W.; and directly south of this river, distant 1} mile, is a dangerous 
sunken rock, called the Chesterfield Rock, with only 8 or 9 feet water over it, while 
very near it are 15 and 16 fathoms; there is a passage between it and the 
shore, with 11 fathoms in it, but too hazardous for strangers to attempt. Minster’s 
Bay is to theewestward ; the ground throughout is rocky and foul, but having passed 
the South Western, or Red Point, you will open Rockly Great Bay. 

ROCKLY BAYS.—Great Rockly Bay is formed between two red points of land, 
and has two bold rocky islets at its entrance. It runsinto the northward a consider- 
able way, and those who are acquainted with it, find a deep and safe harbour; but 
like all the others on this side of the island, its entrances are dangerous. Vessels 
bound for this Bay from the northward, should be careful to give the shores a good 
berth to avoid the dangers already mentioned, and having passed the Great River 
Shoal, and the 9 feet rock, on which the Chesterfield Struck, the sea frequently 
breaking over it; haul in for Scarborough Point, a bold bluff promontory, within 
which the Town of Scarborough is situated; keep the weather shore well on board, 
and you will pass clear of danger, and when you get the main street well open, 
you may anchor in trom 7 to 26 fathoms; but the only clean part of the Bay is 
from 7 to 9 fathoms; here buoy up your cables. Do not attempt to sail out of 
this Buy without a pilot, for the Channel between Scarborough Pomt and a reef to 
the westward, is not more than 4 of a mile broad, and toa stranger ihe passage 
will be almost impractieable. Little Rockly lies to the south-westward, and is 
covered with foul ground, the soundings being extremely irregular, and in some 
parts shallow-and dangerous. J 

From hence to the South West, or Sandy Point, the shore is all rocky, and 
must carefully be avoided; the soundings are variable, and in many places very 
shoal. 

In the channel between Tobago and Trinidad there is a bank, on which 5 fathoms 
water has been discovered, and it is asserted some parts are still shallower; but 
although it has been examined with great care, and no less water found, yet the 
mariner should run over it with caution, for there may be some rock or shallow of 
small extent yet undiscovered; it has already been stated that the current here 
runs to the westward at the rate of 2 miles an hour; but so, that when you are 
approaching Trinidad its direction will be N. W., and towards Zobago S. W., and 
on the N. FE. part of Tobago it runs N. Westerly with still greater velocity, 
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BARBADOES (Great Britain.) 


HE ISLAND OF BARBADOES is about 21 miles long, and 14 miles broad, 
containing 106,470 acres of cultivated land, and having a population of 
100,000, of which 79,000 are slaves ; the principal objects of exportation are coffee, 
sugar, rum, and cotton; it is the easternmost of the Caribbee Islands, is mode- 
rately high, of level appearance, and with yery few trees upon its surface; never- 
theless, in clear weather, you may see it full 12 leagues off. Vessels from the 
eastward, in approaching this island, should always get into the latitude of 13° 
North, and make for the southern side of the island, for the eastern side is rocky ; 
and from the eastern to the southern point a reef runs along a good mile off shore; 
it has its name from the Cobler, a remarkable rock, which forms one of the number ; 
these rocks terminate in a flat spit, which runs out W.S. W., above a mile from 
the southern point of the island; they must always have a proper berth given to 
them, more especially by night, for by day their situation and extension will be 
sufficiently discoverable by the white appearance of the water. Itis said that as 
_ you approach Barbadoes, and are at the distance of 60 or 80 Jeagues to the east- 
ward of the island, you will perceive the sea to be discoloured and thick, but 
without soundings; by this phenomenon, if met with, you may discover your 
situation. The eastend of Barbadoes will first appear to be lower than any other 
part of the land, but having brought the north end of the island to bear W. by N., 
and the southern point nearly W. S.W., it will then appear to be the highest part ; 
between the eastern and northern points the shores are broken and ragged, but 
from the eastern point towards the south it is.even, and shelves down to the 
seaward. 

CARLISLE BAY.—Having made. the Southern Point of Barbadoes in about the 
parallel of 13° North, you may stand in towards the land, and clearing the spit 
whichruns from the southern point, haul into Oistin’s Bay; the ground is somewhat 
rocky, but tolerable good anchorage may be found, by bringing the mill at the head 
of the bay to bear E.N.E. or E. by N. in 7, 8, or 9 fathoms water ; or if bound for 
Carlisle Bay, you may run along shore to the north-westward, keeping at the distance 
of 3miles fromthe land towards Needham’s Point, and giving that a good berth, 
avoid the reef which always shews itself by its breakers. Having rounded this reef 
you should haul in towards the bay, bringing Charles Fort, which stands on Need- 
ham’s Point, to bear S. E., and the steeple N. N. E., or Needham's Point S. E. 3} S., the 
N. W. Point of the Bay N. W. by W., and the Church N.N.E., here you will have 
25 fathoms sandy ground. 

The long mark for the reef at Needham’s Point is a house standing on a rising 

_ ground above the north end of Bridgetown, open with the southernmost flag-staff 
on Needham’s Point ; North Point on with Pelican Island bearing N. 15° W. leads 
on the shoal in 7 and 8 fathoms; the thwart mark is the three flag-staves in one. 
With the above-mentioned house kept open to the northward of the church, the 
ground is foul, but somewhat to the southward you will find it more clean; and 
with the house open to the southward of the church, you will find anchorage in 12 
fathoms, bringing the road to the eastward of the town directly open; the Fore 
S.S.E. 2 E. and Pelican Point N.W. by N. Water is here good and plentiful ; 
itis supplicd by people on shore, and your casks are filled in boats at a wharf. 
Wood is dear, being obtained chiefly from the other islands. The tide is imper- 
ceptible. At the north part of Carlisle Bay stands Bridgetown, the principal town 
in Barbadoes ; itis situated at the entrance of a small rivu!et, and lies in the lati- 
tude of 13° 5' 30” North. Water here is good and plentiful, but wood is very 
scarce; and the tide is hardly perceptible. 

N.N.W. from the northern part of Carlisle Bay are several detached banks and 
reefs, called the Pelican and Half-acre Shoals ; vessels passing by the leeward side 
of the island, on their passage to the northward, must give this parta good berth 
to avoid them: for the outermost shoal is said to lie almost a mile from the shore ; 
the long mark to clear Pelican Reefs and Shoals is the Tower of St. Anm’s Castle, on 
with the centre of the Duckyard Sturehouses, bearing S..52° E.; this will lead over 
the outer end of it in 5 and 6 fathoms. 

About five miles from Pelican Point, the northern point of Carlisle Bay, is Hole Town, 
and 3} miles beyond thatis Spetghe’s Town, which is defended by 3 forts; there are 
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also several other forts situated along the coast. Vessels may occasionally ride be- 
fore Speizht’s Town. About 3 miles to the northward of Speight’s Town is Great 
Head, off which a rocky sand bank stretches to the westward full half a mile. The 
nortbern and eastern shores of Barhadoes are rocky, and should be approached 
with caution, for there is no place of shelter whatever. Wessels, therefore, com- 
monly make for its southern point, as before directed. 


SSS 


GRENADA (Great Britain.) 


a Island of Grenada is 24 wiles in length, and about 10 in breadth ; the popu- 
lation is 29,000, of which 25,000 are slaves, and its principal exports are coflee, 
sugar, ram, tohacco, cotton, cocoa, and indigo. It is mountainous. and has a 
broken appearance, but its valleys are fertile; the climate is naturally hot, but the 
heat is greatly tempered by the sea breezes; the dry and rainy seasons are very 
regular and the blast is unknown. There are 26 rivers, all capable of working 
sugar-mills, besides other small rivulets; the eastern part of the island is the 
lowest, but the ridge of mountains which extends from the northern to the southern 
parts, may be seen, in clear weather, full 8 leagues off; and you may approach any 
part of Grenada to the distance of two miles. It is not much subjected to hurri- 
canes, only three having occurred since the year 1650, and these were by no meaas 
so violent as attend the more northerly islands; there are no venomous reptiles, 
excepting a few scorpions and centipedes, and the bite of these is not dangerous ; 
hot springs are numerous, and there are the remains of several volcanoes ; the natu- 
ral magnet is found in various parts of the island, and the rivers abound with fish. 

Vessels bound from Tobago to Grenada should weigh in the evening, and steer under 
an easy sail N. N. W. or N. W. by N. on account of the currents, by which they 
will get near to Grenada in day time; they may then proceed to the eastward of 
the island, rounding its northern end, or sail for Point Salines at their pleasure. 
There are several bays and creeks on both sides of the island, affording good and 
safe anchorage, but the following are those most commonly frequented ; St. George's 
Bay, which is the principal one of the island, and lies on its western side ; Caliviny, 
or Eymont Hurbour, which is on its southern side, and Grenville Bay, which is on 
its eastern side. ‘ ' 

ST. GEORGE'S BAY liesnear the S. W. part of the island,and is by the French 
called La Grandé Bay ; itis bounded by Cabrit or Goat's Point to the southward, 
and Molenier’s Point to the northward; Point Eloy, which is more thana mile to 
the southward of Molenier’s Point, is encumbered with a rocky shoal, which extends 
a considerable way into the sea, and must be avoided; there is also a bank of 
hard uneven ground, which lies nearly west from Moncton’s Redoubt, distant half a 
mile from the entrance to the Carenage, and S.W. from Fort George; it is said 
this bank has several spots of coral upon it, and towards its middle has only 24 and 
3 fathoms water over it, but in other parts 4, 5, and 6 fathoms, increasing in depth 
towards its edges. so that to the southward there are 8, 9, and 10 fathonis. There 
is also a patch of rocky ground, called the Anna’s Shoal, of three fathoms, lying 
about three-quarters of a mile or less from St. George’s Fort, but this is most pro- 
bably only part of the before-mentioned bank ; an extensive coral reef also runs 
off Goat’s Point, in a direction towards the S. W. extremity of the island, or Point 
Salines, which must be avoided, and passed on the outside, for inside the passage 
there may be some unknown danger. 

Vessels making for St. George's Bay from the Southward round the Point Salines, wiil 
observe an islet, called Ramier’s, or Glover’s Island, lying full three-quarters of a 
mile from the land; they should not attempt to pass between it and theland, un- 
less very small vessels, because it is said to be shallow; give it a good out- 
side berth, and pass Point Salines at the distance of half a mile, or ‘somewhat Jess ; 
your water will thes be 7 or 8 fathoms ; farther off you deepen to 20 fathoms. So 
soon as you have cleared the point, when St. George’s Bay witl open, proceed in a 
N.N. Easterly direction, and take care not to make your course more easterly, 
lest you should get upon the coral bank which runs toward Goat’s Point; this lies 
with the signal-staff of Fort George in one with a two-turretted house, standing on 
an eminence a little east of the redoubts on Hospital Hill; this is the mark when 
you are upon the edge of the reef; but give this a westerly berth, for there are 
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only 2 and _3 feet water over some parts of the reef, and the sea commonly bréaks 
upon it. There is a channel for small vessels within it, and between it and Goat's 
Point ; but large ships must go to the westward ; and when a remarkable house, ré- 
sembling a sammer-house, standing upon a high point, close to the end of the 
reef, bears S. E., you will have passed it altogether, and may sail onward for the 
harbour, Run on toward St. George’s Fort, and if necessary, come close under it, 
for it is bold to, then warp in; you will commonly be obliged to work up into the 
bay, as the trade wind will b€ against you, but the ground is all clear, and the 
harbour capable of holding a fleet of large ships with much convenience; the 
course in is K. N. E. 

George Town is the Fort Royal of the French, and possesses one of the best har- 
bours in the West Indies, called the Carenage, where vessels may lie land-locked 
in deep water, close to the wharfs; the town is handsomely built, and divided 
into two parts, one being called the Bay Town, the other the Cayenage. In en- 
tering the Carenage, you should endeavour to keep mid-channel in 10, 12, and 
14 fathoms water, for should you get near the land, on either side, it shallows to 
4, 3, and 2fathoms ; on the starboard side also, further in, you will meet with a 
_ Coral Bank, which nearly dries; do not go within side this bank, but borrow 
somewhat towards Furt George’s Point, and steer up the Carenage N.N. E.; you 
may meet with some small spots of 3 and 4 fathoms on each side, but in the 
middle of the passage, there are 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, until you approach the 
further end, where it becomes shallower. ; 

Vessels from the northward, making St.. George's Bay, should give Molenier’s Point 
a berth; there are 8 and 9 fathoms within a cable’s length of it; it first will appear 
somewhat like to an island, low, and with some straggling trees ; when you are 
near it, St. George’s Fort will be scen to bear S.S. E. Luff up for the fort, and 
endeavour to bring it to bear east; bat beware of the 3 futhoms shoal already de- 
scribed. The soundings, as you advance from Molenier’s Point, will be found 
regular, from 20 to 9 fathoms, and when inshore near tlie fort, from 9 to 5 fa- 
thoms, but the ground is foul. In order to Sail within the tliee fathoms bank, look 
out for 2 white houses, appearing about half way up the hill over the town; bring 
these open with the northern part of the fert, thé run directly in, until a single 
tree, standing to the southward, upon a little hill, comes open a sail’s breadth to 
the northward of another darge tree by the shore; you will then be within the 
bank, and may sailround Fort Puint in 4 and 5 fathoms, or between it and the 
bank of hard ground, ‘in from 11 to 18 fathoms, but near the point it shallows to 
3 fathoms, clear ground: The best anchorage outside the harbour, is with the above 
2 white houses open to the southward of the fort; but if you should anchor in 
the bay, off the town, these houses must bear H.S.E., and appear to the north- 
ward of the fort. In the mouth of the harbour, there are 15 fathoms water, but 
to the southward it shoalens rapidly. 

Caliviny, or Egmont’s Hurbour, is oie of the many bays on the southern coast 
of Grenada ; it lies full 2 leagues to the eastward of Point Salines, and may be said 
to form two harbours, the inner and outer: the latter is about half a mile long. 
The former, or inner harbour, runs a considerable way up the island, and conld 
safely accommodate sixty sail of the line, without their anchors; it is narrow, 
the depth of water being 9 and 7 fathoms; the bottom is soft and ouzy, and holds 
well. Here vessels may Jie alongside the warehouses, and obtain their cargoes 
with much convenience; and having done so, they can be easily towed into the 
outer harbour, into and out of which they can Sail with the common trade wind. 

In making for this place from the eastward, you will experience little danger, until 
you are paSt Fort Jendy Point; but coming from the westward, you must be 
careful to avoid the Grampusses, and not go too near the shore, for though the 
coast is bold, the approach to it is foul and rocky. 

The Grampusses are rocky reefs, which lie S. 1 B. distant three-quarters of a mile 
or more from Puint Piroque; they are just visible, atid the sea constantly breaks 
over them, and although there may be a passage betwecn them and the land, it 
will always be prudent to go to the southward of thet; and at nightit is neces- 
sary you Should be certain how you run, that you thay go clear of them. 

GRENVILLE BAY lies on the eastern side of tle island, and has a separate 
custom-house. The bay is open, and to those who are well acquainted with its na- 
vigation, it is both safe,ecommodious, and well sheltered from all winds; but toa 
Stranger it will bo difficult, dangerous, and almost impracticable; for the lead is 
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no certain guide, and should you get too near the rocks, you will be unable to 
stem the current, which will drive you upon them. Vessels sailing for Grenville 
Bay, must be very careful that they do not run to leeward, for should they once 
pass the island, they will be under the necessity of going round Point Salines ; then 
turning to windward of the island, and passing its northern point, proceed again 
for their destination; for the swiftest sailing ship will be unable to make head 
against the southerly current, which sets along its eastern shores. In order to 
avoid this, it will be advisable to heave to, a little to windward of the Grenville 
Rock, which lies to the N. Eastward of Telescope Point; this is a remarkable rock, 
high, round, and steep on all sides; here make signal, fire a gun, and a pilot 
will directly assist you to enter. : 

The Bay is formed between Telescope Point and Soubisse Island, which are 2 miles 
asunder; it is of a circular form, and throughout encumbered with dangerous 
reefs; the channel in is near Telescope Point, and there are two beacons erected on 
shore to the southward of the town, and at the head of the bay; they are white, 
and formed like a diamond; these must be brought nicely to bear in a line, 
S. 74° W., and keeping them in this direction, you may proceed directly in, under 
an easy sail; the channel in is between the rocks, and not above a ship’s length 
wide, you must therefore steer in very steadily ; and after you get through the 
narrows, if your vessel should draw wore than 13 feet water, you must come to 
at the mooring chain and lighten. This harbour, to those who are acquainted with 
it, is safe, commodious, and well shelicred, but not practicable for strangers, for 
should you once get upon the rocks, the current runs so strongly, that you will 
not be able to get off again. Off the northern shores of Grenada are several islets, 
bold to, and having passages between cach other, and also between them and 
Grenada; among these is a remarkable one, called London Bridge, with a chasm 
or archway perforated through it, by the waves of the sea, and from which extends 
a reef to the southward; this will readily be avoided by keeping over to the north 
side of the channel. The northern and western shores of Grenada are bold, in 
general, so far as Point St. Eloy, at the harbour of St. George, where a reef runs 
off, which has been described before. The stream in the strait between Grenada 
and Tobugo sets S, 70° W., at the rate of one mile and a half an hour. 


SSS 


THE GRENADILLAS, or GRENADINES (Great Britain.) 


ae GRENADILLAS, or GRENADINES, are a chain of small islands and 
rocks, comprehended in the space between Grenada and St. Vincent’s ; we have 
already stated that the jurisdiction of these islands is divided between Grenada 
and St. Vincent; and that Cariaco, Rodondo, or Round Island, the Diamond, and 
Levora, &c. belong to Grenada; and Beqguia, or Becouya, Young's Island, Maillerean, 
Ballesso, Cannouan, Musquitos, Mayo, Union, Frigate Island, Little Martinique, &e. 
appertain to the latter. The two principal islands are Carriacou and Becouya ; 
these are inhabited, and have plantations of coffee, indigo, and colton, and some ~ 
sugar ; but are totally without rivers, and fresh water is obtained from a few 
springs. 

CARIACO is the largest of these islands, and is distant about 16 miles 
from the northern part of Grenada; in the space between them lie Hedondo, and 
several other lesser islands, having channels with deep water between them. 
Cariaco.is of an irregular form, and has two bays on its northern side; but its 
southern and western sides are frequented by small craft only; for there are so — 
many rocks, islands, and shoals about it, that it would be extremely hazardous for 
ships of great draught of water to attempt approaching that side. Cariaco is 
about 7 leagues in circumference, and has a town named Hillsborough upon it. 
Tyrril’s Bay is commodious, and easy to sail into, being bold from side to side, ~ 
until you reach a small point, the extremity of the high land on the south side of 
the bay, from which ruos a reef; all within is q flat bight of coral and sand, with 
shallow water; shut in the points of land without the bay, and nearly in its centre 
you Willlie secure in 14 fathoms, sandy ground. In this bay there is a small 
corenage, where, by warping in, you will ride safe with all winds, the most water 
Deing 41 fathoms. The Diamond half in sight off the south point of the bay, bear- 
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ing S.E.by S. is the mark for going in; the breadth at the entrance to the 
_ Carenage is 26 fathoms; it is surrounded with mangroves, among which are quan- 
tities of oysters. 

Hillsborough Bay is about one mile to the northward of this; you may pass be- 
tween the Sister Rocks and the Island, in 17 and 18 fathoms water, without the 
smallest danger; the Sister Rocks lie half a mile from shore; they are bold to, 
but the point from which they stretch has a reef running from it, about a cable’s 
length: take care to clear this, and there is no other danger. Northward of this 
rocky point lies a small island, which you should leave at a convenient distance to 
the starboard, you will then open a low rock, and afterwards the town; if bound 
inward, endeavour to fetch this rock; tack and stand in to leeward, a full cable and 
a half, then anchor; your depth will be 14 fathoms, ona ground of sand mixed 
with pieces of coral. 

Five miles to the northward of Cariaco, is Union Island, appearing some- 
what remarkable, with high pointed hills; it is bold to. Directly east from 
the northern point of Cariaco, distant 6 miles, is the small island of Mar- 
tinique. Eleven miles to the northward of Martinique, 13 miles from Cariaco, 
and 9 miles N. E. from Union Island, is Cannouan, on the western side of which is 
asmall sandy bay, where you may anchor in from 18 to 25 fathoms; a reef of 
rocks stretches along the southern side of this island, extending nearly a mile from 
shore ; but the northern shores are bold and clear from danger. It will, therefore, 
be proper to keep those on board. The marks for anchorage in this sandy bay, are 
to keep the north point.of the island to bear north, the south point S. W. by S., 
and a house on the hill S.E. by E.} E., you will then ride in 17 fathoms, clear 
ground, There are several rocky islets between Union Island and Cannouan Island, 
one of which is named Mayo, or Mayero, and wears a cultivated appearance ; they 
are all bold and steep to; but about 4 miles to the south-eastward of Cannouan, 
is a small rock called the Sail Rock, which lies out of the way, and should be 
avoided. Mosquitos is full 13 miles to the north-eastward of Cannouan ; between 
these are numerous smaller islands, but without any known danger about them. 
Cannouan contains 1777 acres of land, and Mosquitos 1203 acres. About a league 
beyond Mosquitos are Ballesso and Ballewya; the former being much the larger of 
the two; and to the N. Westward of these, about 5 miles, is Beconya. 

Bevouya, or Bequia, or Crab Island, contains 3700 acres of land, is 6 miles in 
length, and 12 mile wide in its broadest part; its shape is very irregular; on its 
western side is Admiralty Bay, where vessels may occasionally find good ancho- 
rage; it lies directly to the southward of Kingston Bay, St. Vincent's, from which 
it is distant 2leagues. In proceeding for Admiralty Bay, you will perceive a bluff 
point, round and high ; give this northern point a little berth, and luff up to the 
eastward, and when you get St. Vincent’s shut in with this bluff point, you may 
anchor on coarse sand in 17 or 18 fathoms ; but it will require you to be cautious, 
should an easterly wind prevail, as you will then be obliged to tack, and stand to 
the southward, for it shoalens very suddenly from 17 to3 and 2 fathoms off both 
sides of these sandy bays: wood and fish may be obtained here, but there are no 
rivers. 

Captain Dovers, who surveyed this bay in 1811, says, ‘‘ Thisis a secure bay, 
in which a wharf, capable of receiving vessels of any class along side of it, may 
be constructed at a small expense. Fresh water may be obtained, of very good 
quality, at all times, by digging wells in the sand, at the distance of 50 yards from 
the shore. ‘Chere is a sort of wharf, built by the Ringdove, for heaving that vessel 
down, whereshe was coppered with great facility; and further north, are the remains 
of an old wharf. ‘he tides are uncertain, but they never flow or ebb above 3 feet.” 

"he town is situated at the head ef the bay, having numerous negro houses in its 
vicinity. On the nortiern side of the bay stands a windmill, the only one in 
Bequia ; and at the point of the bay is a small battery of 3 guns. Directly opposite, 
and in the fairway of the entrance of the bay, is a bank of sand and fine coral, 
with not less than 14 feet water over it; while round it, and in the middle of the 
bay are 8, 10, and 14 fathoms; within this bank are 7 and 8 fathoms water, fine 
sandy ground. In sailingin, you should steer equidistant from the land, for there 
is a coral and sandy shelf, of from 9 to 15 feet, stretching along each shore, leading 
to the bay; having passed these, you will enter the bay or basin, which is very 
commodious, directly opposite to the town, and has 3, 6, and 7 fathoms all 


over it. 
D 
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ST. VINCENT’S (Great Britain.) 


MmpuE Island of St. Vincent appears very ragged and mountainous, the highest 

part being towards the northern end; for here, near Point Tarrattee, stands a 
voleano, called La Souffriere, or the Sulphur Mountain, which was calculated to have 
been 3000 feet above the level of the sea, but the eruption which took place in 
April, 1812, is said to have reduced its height considerably. St. Vincent's is about 
13 miles long, and 8 wide, at its broadest part; it contains 84,000 acres of land; 
but a moiety of this is not capable of cultivation; there are at least 20 rivers, suffi- 
cient to turn sugar-mills. The population of St. Vincent’s Island, including the 
Grenadines, is estimated at 28,000, of which number 24,000 are slaves; its exports 
are coffee, cotton, sugar, rum, cocoa, and indigo. 

KINGSTOWN BAY.—The western side of St. Vincent’s is bold, and has several 
bays, with rivulets of fresh water running into them; but the only one of note is 
toward the southern part of the island, and is named Kingstown Bay ; here stands 
the principal town in the island. But the best bay for shipping is at the southern 
part of the island, and called Tyrrel’s Bay. St. Vincent's Island is visible from 
Barbadoes, and vessels from the eastward commonly make for the channel be- 
tween Becouya and St. Vincent, more especially when bound toward the Spanish 
Main, this passage being clear, good, and convenient. If bound from St. George’s 
Bay, in Grenada, to Kingstown, you will steer a North and N.N. E. course; if from 
Barbadoes, about west. In running up between St. Vincent’s and Becouya, you will 
see a small high-peaked island, called Young’s Sugar Loaf; this lies to the leeward 
of Tyrrel’s Bay; you must pass this bay, and get beyond the Sugar Loaf, then round 
the Old Woman’s Point, which is long and sloping, and forms the South Eastern 
boundary of Kingstown Bay. You may go within pistol-shot of this point, for it is 
steep to and bold; and should you encounter an adverse wind, anchor near the 
point in 30 or 35 fathoms, and warp into Kingstown Bay. On the weather shore 
is a ledge of rocks, within 6 fathoms; otherwise there is a depth of from 30 to 9 
fathoms, decreasing as you near the shore; in 12 fathoms the anchorage is good, 
bringing the northern point of the bay to bear W. by N., and the battery N. E. 

The town stands at the head of the bay, close to the water side, the soundings 
are regular, on a bottom of dark sand, apparently clear, and forming a good holding 
ground ; the water on each side of the bay is deep, and you may round the eastern 
point as close as you please, for there are 20 fathoms at the distance of 200 feet 
from the shore. The best anchorage for a frigate, is with the Court-house bearing 
north, in 20 fathoms, not half a mile from the beach; fresh water is easily ob- 
tained. The tides are not regular, but rise 4 feet, and there generally is a slight 
current setting along the bay. 

TYRREL’S BAY, or CALLIAQUA, is situated to the southward, and may be 
known by a high bluff, which, in tarning between Beeouya and St. Vincent’s, you will 
not fail to observe ; it lies to the leeward ; leave Young’s Sugar Loaf to yourlarboaré, 
and proceeding in a N. Easterly direction for the bay, you will find both sides 
bold ; ran on in 20, 18, and 15 fathoms, and anchor wherever most convenient. 
Two fresh water rivalets empty themselves into this bay. 

There are also several good bays and places of anchorage for small vessels, 
along the western shores of this island, and the whole coast is bold. 

PRINCE'S, or BARAWALLY BAY.—Five and a half miles to the N. West- 
ward of Kingstown Bay, is Barawally, or Prince’s Bay ; on its northern side are 
some rocky islets, called the Bottle and Glass Rocks ; within them there is a small 
passage for boats. Vessels coming here from the northward may haul round 
these rocks, as close as they think proper; and having rounded them, they may 
luff up as much as they can; they will then see the Town Barracks bearing 
N. E. by E.4 E.; keep on in this direction until Bottle and Glass Point comes to 
bear N. W., you will then have 20 or 22 fathoms, sandy ground. If you moor in 
and out, you may warp in, and Jay your inner anchor in 12 or 13 fathoms water, 
while your outer one will be in 30 or 32 fathoms; moor a cable each way, and 
observe, that all along the Bottle and Glass side the ground is rocky, but the bottom 
of the bay is good sandy ground, 
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ST. LUCIA (Great Britain.) 


MSE ISLAND OF St. LUCIA is ten leagues in length, and nearly four in 

breadth; its population is estimated by Humbolt to be about 17,000, o 
which 13,000 are slaves. Its exports are sugar, cotton, coffee, cocoa, and indigo. 
St. Lucia lies to the north-eastward of St. Vincent’s, from which it iy distant about 
7 leagues ; the mountains are extremely high, rising in sharp conical points, two 
of which are called the Pin-heads, and covered with immense foresis; the former, 
no animal can climb; and the Jatter, man is scarce able to ascend. These hills 
are of volcanic origin, and of this description is one near the S. W. end of the 
island, called La Souffriere, or the Sulphur Hill, the crater of which is situated on 
an eminence between two bigh mountains, whose convulsions have frequently 
shook the whole island. The land is nevertheless generally fertile and well 
watered ; but its eastern shores do not afford any good or secure harbour, or place 
of anchorage. The air of the interior of this island is considered impure and un- 
healthy, except in those places which are cleared of wood: on several parts of the 
leeward coast are small sluggish rivulets, whose declivities are insufficient to 
carry their waters off; these become stagnant, and create marshes, the country 
adjacent to which becomes pernicious. 

CARENAGE, or PORT CASTRIES,—The chief place in the island of St. 
Lucia is the Carenage, which is situated on its western side, at the distance of 
10 or 11 miles from its northern point: here the water is deep, and the ground 
good, with excellent shelter from all winds. There are three places for careening 
vessels, formed by nature, requiring no wharfs, and only a capstan to turn the 
keel above water. Here a fleet of men of war may ride securely, unmoored, 
during the strongest hurricane: it will certainly be impossible to enter without 
warping in; but you are always sure of a breeze tocarry you out, and in less than 
an hour, a whole fleet may gain the offing; both sides of the bay are steep to and 
bold, so that the largest ship may come within 8 or 9 yards either way, there 
being no danger but what is visible; but in the Plan lately published by the 
Admiralty, there is placed a rocky shoal, directly in the centre of the entrance, 
with 6 and 7 fathoms round; if this shoal really exists, the passage is divided 
into two channels, and great care is requisite to avoid it. There are two 
other bays forming excellent roadsteads on this side of the island; one of 
these is to the northward of the Carenage, and is named the Bay of Gros Islet, 
or Road of St. Croix; the other is called the Grand Cul de Sac, and lies to the 
southward. Vessels may also anchor off the south coast in Old Fort Bay, 
under the S, E. bluff: to do this, you must round Point Moulacique, the 
southern, point of the island, which stretches out in a narrow peninsula a full 
league into the sea; and having brought its extremity to bear S.$. E., you may 
anchor in 10, 8, or 7 fathoms, the ground good and holding. Point Moulacique is. 
in latitude 18° 35’ N. At the northern part of Old Fort Bay there is a river, but 
the watering is somewhat troublesome, for ualess there have been heavy falls of 
rain, you must send your boat full half a mile up the river to obtain it. 

Twelve or thirteen miles to the north-westward of Old Fort Bay, are two remarkable 
high peaks, near the sea shore, called by the French the Pitons, and by the English 
the Sugar Loaves, which they somewhat resemble ; they stand very near each other, 
but as you advance from the southward, they will divide, and you will plainly 
distinguish both ; having rounded these, you may proceed along shore, in about a 
N. by Easterly direction, to the Carenage, there being no danger whatever. But 
if bound for the Carenage, and you have sailed round to the northward of the 
island, you will see, as you advance, a high bluff, two leagues to leeward; this 
you should boldly run up to, and haul close in for the harbour ; stand in as far as 
you conveniently can, and warp up; there are no dangers which by day-light 
you will not easily avoid. On the north point is a Ail/ higher than those about it ; 
there are also 4 small batteries on this side of the harbour. In the Carenuge, you 
will obtain red mullet, and various other sorts of fish, which are caught by book 
and line. 

In the channel between this island and St. Vincent’s, tornadoes are frequent, and 
strong currents tend to the W. N. Westward; but as Port Castries and Gros Islet 
Bay lie at the northern part of the island, it will be advisable always to make the 
land from the northward, passing between St. Lucia and Martinique, especially 
when bound to either of the above ports. - 
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MARTINIQUE ( France.) 


nae ISLAND or MARTINIQUE is of an irregular form, high and rocky, 

visible full 15 leagues off, extending about 36 miles in length, and of very 
unequal breadth; its population is about 99,000, of which number 78,000 are ~ 
slaves ; its exports are sugar, cotton, coffee, and indigo; but though the coffee is 
considered to be the best the West India Islands produce, the sugar is inferior to 
that of several others. The southern part of Martinique is distant from the northern 
point of St. Lucia 6 leagues, and from the northern part of Barbadoes 32 leagues: 
the direct course from the latter being N. W., but allowance must always be made 
for the lee current; the channel between St. Lucia and Martinique is clear of 
all danger, and the breeze within it is steady, while the stream is scarce per- 
ceptible. ‘ It is,” says the Derrotero de las Antillas, “‘ almost a matter of indif- 
ference what part of Martinique you make, only in case of the winds being free 
from the N. E., the northern side will be preferable. In approaching Martinique 
on the northern side, and intending to anchor in the road of Sé. Pierre, haul in 
elose to Point Macouba, and run along the coast, so as to pass outside of the Islets 
de Seron, youmay then round Point Precheur within half a cable’s length, and steer 
for the anchorage; remember the shore is so steep, that you will have 4 and 5 
fathoms water, half a cable’s length from it, and 35 and 40 fathoms, at 3 
cables’ length. Vessels commonly moor with two anchors, one to the westward, 
in 35 or 40 fathoms, and one to the eastward, in 4 or 5 fathoms; but it will always 
be better to have a cable on shore, instead of the anchor to the eastward, to 
prevent your dragging with the gusts of wind that frequently come off the bigh 
land. i 

“The principal anchorages of Martinique are those of Fort Royal and St. Pierre ; 
St. Pierreis an open roadstead, affording shelter from the general breezes only, 
and vessels intending to remain in Martinique during the hurricane season, must 
seek shelter at Fort Royal. The fortress stands on a tongue of land, which runs 
southward into the sea nearly half a mile; and from this tongue a rocky and 
sandy shoal stretches out, which will readily be perceived by the colour of the 
water. At the eastern side of this tongue, is the harbour and arsenal, where ' 
vessels may anchor in perfect security; but it is only frequented during the hurri- 
canes, and for the purposes of careening ; the ground is considered excellent, and 
the depth from 6 to i0 fathoms. The city is one-quarter of a mile to the north- 
ward of the point, and in the west part of Flamingo Bay ; hese, therefore, is the pro- 
per anchorage for merchant vessels, and indeed for all ships which intend making — 
a short stay at the island. 

““ Should you be bound to Fort Royal, you should steer from Point Precheur to 
Morne wux Beufs, which is the south point of St. Pierre’s Bay, and from thence, you 
may sweep along the coast, and closely round Negro Point, from which you must 
haul all the wind you can, understanding that from Negro Point to Flamingo Buy, 
you may run close along shore without any danger. But, as it will be necessary 
you should beat up from Negro Point to the anchorage, you must beware of the 
shoal which runs out from Fort Royal Point, extending westward so far as the 
meridian of a brook to the westward of the city; and when you get the said brook 
to bear north, then do not extend your track to the southward further than to 
bring Fort Royal Point a little to the northward of east, but rather put about before 
it comes east, and anchor on the other tack, opposite to the city. Nevertheless, if 
you intend going into the harbour, it will be proper io take a pilot. 

“Vessels approaching Martinique from the southward, should pass close to the 
Diamond Rock, and round Point Solomon, then take a northerly course, but without 
any easting, until Point Noire comes east, then you must haul by the wind to 
enable you to take Flamingo Bay, or enter the harbour; you can anchor in any 
part of the great bay. Butif you are bound to St. Pzerre, you should steer from 
Solomon’s Point to Morne aux Beufs, and then haul in for the anchorage. From the 
South Point, or Point Salines, to the Northern Point, or Point Mucouba, you may ap- 
proach within a mile of the western shores with safety.” 

The air of Martiniqueis hot, but not unwholesome, being refreshed by regular 
breezes. The months of July, August, September, and October, is the winter sea- 
son, and then the winds become irregular and squally, the sea turbulent, and 
sometimes hurricanes and earthquakes will occur, and shake the whole Isiand. 
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The surface of Martinique is very uneven, and consists of high mountains, with 
peaked tops, conical and sharp pointed; among these there are three higher than 
the rest, and visible at a great distance, their summits being enveloped in 
clouds; of these, Mount Peleé is by far the highest, appearing barren, and some- 
thing like the crown of a hat; it is situated toward the N.W. part of the island; 
was once a volcano, and may be plainly seen as you advance toward the island on 
every side. Mount Vauclain is near the south eastern part of the island, and is 
much inferior to Mount Peleé in height; but almost covered with plantations ; there 
are numerous bays and rivers on all sides of the island, fit for Jarge and small 
vessels to anchor in, but as Martinique is subject to hurricanes, most of these bays 
do not afford protection during their prevalence. 

SOUTH WESTERN SIDE.—In advancing toward the southern side of the 
island, you wiil observe Point Salines, which is low, and has three rocky islands 
lying off it; as you proceed to the westward, you will see between them and 
the point ; here are two good coves, called the Cul de Suede Marin and Ance Laurent ; 
the former is spacious and affords anchorage on its eastern side free from dangers, 
but its western shore is encumbered with shoals. Ance Laurent is only fit for small 
vessels ; its entrance is intricate, and it abounds with banks with sballow water over 
them. To the westward of Point Salines, about 10 miles, is a large rock, called the 
Diamond, or Devil's Island, and by the French the Isle de Barque ; it is 600 feet high, 
and about 1 mile in circumference, appearing like a Sugar Loaf with its top broken 
off; its South, S.W. and East sides are inaccessible, rising almost perpendicularly 
from the sea; but on its western side there is a landing place, lined with breakers ; 
3 batteries were in 1804 constructed upon it, which command the whole bay; it 
lies three-quarters of a mile off a point of land, and there isa small passage be- 
tween them fitted for boats only. To the N.Eastward of this rock is the Great 
Diamond Cove, where Admiral Rodney’s fleet anchored in 1762. 

FORT ROYAL.—Vessels having made the Diamond Rock may, after passing 
it, assume a N.N. W. course toward Point Arlet for 2 or 3 leagues, the shores are 
bold and free from danger; they will then open the bay, and may readily see 
Fort Royal. n working in they should keep the lead going, and they will observe 
a small green Island, with fortifications upon it, on the starboard side of the en- 
trance; it is called Ramiers, or Pigeon Islund ; having weathered this, haul up and 
bring Fort Royal to bear N. by E. or North, distant one mile ; you may then anchor 
on a sand bank in 8 fathoms, or outside of it in from 14 to 20 fathoms; this latter 
will be found the best anchorage. The bank is about 14 mile long, and there is 
deep water between its northern end and the shore; there is said to be coral upon 
it, but it is not rocky. To the eastward of the above bank, and nearly in the mid- 
dle of the harbour, is a shoal, the Jower end of which lies about one mile and 
a quarter below the fort, and extends thence northward a quarter of a mile, over 
which are 3 fathoms water. Between these two banks is the common anchorage ; 
to the eastward of this bank are 10 fathoms water, and to the westward are more 
than 20 fathoms, its edges being steep to; by bringing the Church to bear North, 
you will steer directly to the anchorage in what is called the Road. Fresh water 
may be had from Monsieur’s River a little to the eastward of the Fort. 

Two miles to the eastward of Fort Royal the bay becomes shallow, and has 
several large shoals in it, which vessels bound to either of the eastern coves must 
be careful to avoid ; there is also a little oadstead for smali ships to the southward of 
Ramiers, or Pigeon Island. Those who are well acquainted with this place, 
work round the N.E. puint of the island ; the anchorage lies with the western part 
of the island brought to bear North, or N. by W., or even N. N. W. in 7, 8, or 9 
fathoms, clear grouad ; the southern shore is steep, but you must not approach too 
near the eastern shore, for there a bank stretches off, over which the sea commonly 
breaks with a heavy swell. j 

The tides in Fort Royal Harbour seldom rise above 17 inches, but they are not 
regular. The situation of Fort Royal is considered unhealthy, and is surrounded 
by marshes. 

FORT ST. PIERRE ROAD.—Y1o soil for St. Pierre, which forms a consider- 
able commercial town, you will pass Point Negres, the N. Western point of Fore 
Royal Harbour ; itis low, but bold to, and has a battery upon it. Two miles to 
the westward is the Village of Case de Navires, where there is good anchorage, from 
opposite the battery to abreast of the westernmost houses, but the anchoring 

ground does not reach beyond a cable and a half’s length trom the shore; thea 
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sinking down into very deep water; within the distance of half a cable’s length 
from the beach, the water is shallow, but it gradually deepens to its outer part, 
from 5 to 25 fathoms ; the latter depth being found about a cable’s length from the 
shore; and beyond this depth the ground becomes hard and gravelly. Off the 
battery the ground is clean, and from thence to the westward it becomes soft and 
muddy ; to anchor here, it is requisite you should turn to windward, before you 
stand in, until the easternmost cluster of houses‘comes on with a valley behind 
them ; steer in thus, and when the point between Case de Navires, and the next vil- 
lage, called Cuse Pilote opens outside of the land to the N.W., then your soundings 
of 40 fathoms or upwards, will shew you are just advancing upon the bank; then 
endeayour to get the western house on with the middle of the valley, and having 
Le Gross Point, which is on the south side of Fort Royal Harbour, shut in behind 
Point Negres, you may come to anchor, with a large vesscl, in 20 or 17 fathoms ; 
but small ships may stand on with the same mark, until they come to the depth of 
9, 8, or 7 fathoms; there is a good rivulet of fresh water at this village. 

La Case Pilote is a village 24 miles to the N.W. of Navires; the roadstead here 
is open, the bay semicircular, and small trading vessels frequently anchor here be- 
fore the town. It is defended by two small batteries, and the shore from hence to 
Morne aux Baufs, has several others built near the water’s edge; there are also 
some smal! villages, and the road from Fort Royal runs along shore all the way. 
Morne aux Beufs is 16 miles from the Diamond Rock, bearing N. N. W. 3 W. 

Having weathered Morne aux Beeufs, off the Point of which is a small Islet, and 
upon the Poiat a Battery, the shore takes a more northerly direction towards 
St. Pierre. 

ST. PIERRE is in latitude 14° 44' N. and taking in the sinuosities of the road, 
about 13 miles distant from Fort Royal; its road is open and unsafe in the burri- 
cane months, particularly as the ships are under the necessity of anchoring at a 
considerable distance from the shore. The town is built upon a narrow strip of 
low land, and runs parallel to the beach of acircular bay, and the hills behind almost 
overhang the houses; there are three streets, besides some cross ones, but these 
latter are too steep to admit of carriages; the surrounding hills are furrowed by 
deep ravines, through which occasional torrents descend, cleansing the streets, and 
greatly alleviating the heat of the atmosphere. 

The best anchorage in St. Pierre’s Road is at its southern part, where you will per- 
ceive some steep cliffs and rocks ; bring the highest Steepled Church to bear N. 2 EB. 
and Point Carbet south, and you will have 7 fathoms water, soft ouzy ground ; or 
the Fort S. by E. and the great Church North, about one cable’s length from the 
shore; here you will have 24 fathoms; it is customary to lay one of your anchors 
in 24 or 30 fathoms, and the other in 10 or 12 fathoms; Za Flore French Frigate 
moored here with tbe following marks: Point Precheur N.W. by N.8°N.; the 
Blachfriars Tower N. 3 W., the Negroes Chapel E. 2° N., and Point Carbet S. 4° W. 
on a bottom of fine sand; one anchor being in 25 fathoms, the other in 5 fathoms; 
but should your stay in this road be long, you should lie with one anchor close to, 
or upon the shore, to the S. Eastward, and the other to the N.W. The French 
Vessels never remain here after the 15th of July, but either run for Fort Royal or 
Trinity Bay, where they will be better sheltered during the hurricanes. Batteries 
and redoubts are upon almost every point of land on this side of Martinique. Near 
Fort St. Pierre is the river, where fresh water may be obtained. To the northward 
is Point ala Mare, and beyond that Point Precheur. 

NORTH EASTERN SIDE.—Vessels advancing from the S. Eastward, should 
be careful to give the shores of Martinique a good berth, for on the eastcrn side of 
the island there are many Banks and Shallows, which they must be careful to avoid; 
and in turning to windward from Point Salines, great care must be taken to steer 
wide from Cape Ferré, or they will get entangled among the Shoals af Vauelain. 
The best mark to avoid and keep on the outside of these will be to bring the Carvel 
or La Caravelle Rock well open of the land, before you attempt to advance to 
the northward. 

The outermost of these shoals is distant from Cape Ferré nearly 4 miles, and from 
Point Macabau, which is the southernmost point of the Cul de Sac du Vauelain, 
about 21 miles. he iShoals which, bar the entrance, are so numerous, that few 
vessels ever attempt the navigation ; though there are several channels for small 
ships to enter. The town is situated at the bottom of the harbour, and near the 
foot-of the Mountain of Vaueluin ; there are also two small rivulets which enter the 
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harbour. From hence almost as far as Point Caravelle, the shore is lined with Sand 
Banks ; and though there are within this space several well sheltered harbours, yet 
they are accessible only tothe natives, and those who are well acquainted with the 
navigation. The Cul de Sac Sans Souci, the Cul de Sac Simon, and the Cul de Sac 
Fregate, are small, and will only admit barks ; but the Cul de Sac Francois, and the 
Cul de Sac Robert are larger, and may accommodate ships drawing deep water ; 
particularly the latter, which has two branches or harbours where the largest ships 
may anchor; it does not, however, appear to be well frequented, owing, no 
doubt, to the banks, which cover the adjacent parts of the coast. In order to 
sail into the Cul de Sae Robert, you may proceed to the southward or northward of 
the Little Sandy Island, which is the outermost of the islands at the entrance, at 
your pleasure; if youintend sailing in to the southward of it) you must take care 
to give it a good berth, for a bank stretches out from it a considerable way; but if 
you proceed to the northward, you had better round the /sland rather sharply, and 
going between it and the Middle Island, steer southerly a little, until you have well 
passed the Middle Island, then the harbour will be open, and you canrunin; the 
anchorage is in 4 fathoms, clay ground. The town stands at the further end of the 
Bay, and it becomes yery shoal as you approach the landing place; onthe larboard 
side are two small creeks. There is also another passage in, leading round the 
northern point between two shoals and two islands; in the former part of this chan- 
nel there are 9 fathoms, and between the Islands 4 and 5 fathoms, but these chan- 
nels require a pilot. 

To the northward is Cul du Sac du Galion, another extensive harbour, but block- 
aded by the shoal at the entrance; it is however known and frequented by the 
French and natives. On the northern side of this barbour, and beyond all the 
banks, there is a narrow arm of the sea, called Cul de Sac de la Tartane, the en- 
peeing to which is clean and unencumbered ; here small vessels may find good 
shelter. 

Point Carvel, or Caravelle, lies about a mile to the southward of Caravelle Rock, and 
is the extremity of a kind of Peninsula or Isthmns, which extends towards Trinity 
Bay. Carvel, or Caravelle Rock lies in latitude 14° 51’ North; it is a very remark- 
able object, aud ships making for the north of Martinique generally take their de- 
parture fromit. In running along shore, a S.W. by W. course will carry you to 
Trinity Bay, a place of considerable safety during the hurricane months. The 
Town here is a place of great traffic, but there are some large sand banks which 
much obstruct the entrance; you will also be inconvenienced by the sudden and 
variable flaws of wind which frequently sweep down from the openings of the 
mountains, which is always the case when the hills intercept the regular course of 
the trade winds. 

The northern part of Martinique is all along well cultivated ; numerous towns are 
scattered along the Coast, and the mountains are covered to their summits with 
plantations, all except the highest, Mount Peleé, which is barren, as has been be- 
fore observed. i 

Having reached the northernmost point of the island, which is called Point 
Macouba, and known by a waterfall or torrent, falling from the top of the high 
rocky coast into the sea, you will find the land bend more to the southward ; about 
5 miles W.S.W. from this point is a large rock, called the Pearl Rock, to the 
southward of which are some little islands, named the Precheurs; small vessels 
frequently run in between these islands and the main, and anchor. When you 
get abreast of the islands, you will perccive to the southward Point Precheur 
ending in a flat hummock witha plantation upon it; beyond thisis the Town of 
Precheur, which you may know by the steeple of St, Joseph's Church. Sailing on you 
will discover two other points, nearly, and sometimes appearing quite, in a Jine 
with one another: these are the Morne aux Beufs and the Diamond Rock, both 
described before ; having doubled Point Precheur, you will see the ships at anchor 
in the Road of St. Pierre ; they will first appear to you like so many white houses, 
with terrace-like roofs, but these are the awnings commonly placed to keep off the 
sun: between the north end of Martinique and St. Pierre, there are several villages 
and batteries ; the shore is steep, and clear of every sort of danger. Having ar- 
rived at the road of St. Pierre, you will be compelled to traverse up to the road, 
on account of the prevailing east and E.N. E. winds; for you cannot come to an 
anchor close-hauled. 

St. Esprit Reefs.—It is stated, that this dangerous reef is situated in the track 
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of vessels bound to Martinique, in about the latitude of 14° 37’ N., and longitnde 
58° 59/ W.; this is stated to have only 8 feet over it, and to be shaped likea 
half moon, being about 500 fathoms Jong from north to south, and 100 fathoms 
broad. Mariners will, therefore, do well to keep a good look out for this danger, 
which, if existing, must be of recent formation. 


DOMINICA (Great Britain.) 


HE ISLAND or DOMINICA is 29 miles in length, and may be reckoned 

12 miles in breadth; it contains 186,436 acres of land, and is divided into 

10 districts or parishes; the population is 20,000, of which number 16,000 are 
slaves; its exports being rum, coffee, cotton, sugar, wool, &c. The situation of 
this island is of considerable importance to Great. Britain, especially when at war 
with France, for a squadron stationed at Prince Rupert’s Bay could at any time 
cut off the communication between Guadeloupe and Martinique. In appearance, the 
Island of Dominica is rugged, and very mountainous; but the vallies are fertile, 
though the soil is somewhat stoney, and better calculated for the production of 
coffee than sugar; many of the mountains are unextinguished volcanoes, which 
still continue to discharge large quantities of sulphur; and they abound with hot 
springs, some of which are said to be capable of coagulating an ec; these springs 
are supposed to possess great medicinal virtues. There are full thirty rivers, 
besides numerovs rivulets; the forests abound with rose-wood, and the European 
bee, transported to this island, swarms in the interior in prodigious numbers ; 
producing io the cle(ts of the trees great quantities of honey and wax. The Is/and 
of Dominica has no harbours; but the western side contains several good ancho- 
rages and bays; the coast being all along bold. The principal towns are Roseau, 
or Charlotte’s Town, situated on the 8. W, side, and composed of about 500 
noes and Portsmouth, or Prince Rupert’s Town, considerably to the northward of 

osean. 

PRINCE RUPERT'S BAY.—Vessels bound from Barbadoes to Dominica com- 
monly steer a N. N. W. course, until they have passed Martinique, then N. W., 
by which they will be carried toward the north part of Dominica, and may readily 
procced between that and Marygalante, hauling close up to Cape Melville, the north 
point of Dominica. Having rounded that, they will perceive a circular bluff, looking 
like an island; this is Prince Rupert’s Head, and forms tbe north point of the bay; 
make for this point, and having rounded it, you will open the bay, and may tarn 
in and anchor in 7, 8, or 10 fathoms ; when standing in, you will see a low polnt: — 
with a remarkable high hil! over it, distinguished by the appellation of Rollo’s Hill 
and Head; this is the southern point of the roadstead. The northern point, or 
Prince Rupert's Head, has two fortified hills upon it, called the Cabrits ; they are 
connected to the main land by a low swamp. 

Prince Rupert's Bay is a mile and a half deep; at its farther end stands the 
Town of Portsmouth; to the westward of the town, on the rising ground, at the 
inner part of the swamp, which joins the Cebrits to the main, are a few houses 
and a small plantation, called the Cotton Hill; over the town appear two high 
couical hills, and to the southward of them is a high mountain, whose summit 
seems to penetrate the clouds. About a mile and a half to the southward of 
Portsmouth, is the Picarde Estate Plantation ; it is low, and near the beach: half. 
way between this Estate and Rollo’s Head, is Mount Allen, a fine plaptation.. You 
will also see the Indian River, which falls into the hay about midway between the 
town and Picarde Plantation, in the valley which appears to the southward of the 
Conical Hills. : 

Vessels, when working into Prince Rupert's Bay, may stand boldly over from 
side to side, a space of 3 miles, for both Prince Rupert’s and Rollo’s Head are steep 
to, and may be approached to within a ship’s length. When you are off Mount 
Allen, you may stand towards it, so as to bring a single tamarind-tree, situated 
near the middle of Portsmouth, in one with the highest land behind it; and you 
may stand toward the Picarde Plantation, until a little hill to the westward begins 
to open with the cultivated part of the Mount Allen Estate, without the western 
cdge of Rollu’s Hill. When standing towards the swamp, you should tack about 
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‘in 7, 8, and 9 fathoms, according as the draught of your vessel may require. 
There is a shelf which stretches round the bay, from the inner part of the Cabrits 
to the western side of the Mount Allen Estate, being about a cable’s length wide ; 
off Indian River it becomes somewhat broader; and you will at a cable and a half’s 
length from shore, find 3 fathoms water ; further out, it deepens to 5, 7, and 10 
fathoms; it then suddenly sinks to 15, 20, and 30 fathoms. Within the shoalest 
part, the ground is the clearest; but outside of 10 fathoms, it becomes rocky. 
The best anchorage will be found off the Tamarind Tree, with the foregoing mark, 
and the coast seen over the low land within the Cabrits, in one with the western 
part of the Cotton Hill, or on with the drain at the west end of it. But should you 
be to the southward of the tree, run in until the highest ground on the western side 
of the cultivated part of Mount Allen Plantation comes open without the western 
side of Rollo’s Hill. With either of these marks, you may anchor in 7, 8, or 9 fa- 
thoms muddy ground. This bay is much resorted to for its safety, convenience, 
magnitude, and depth of water; it having also 3 rivulets of fresh water running 
into it, and affording plenty of wood. Fresh water may be had at any of the 

-rivers, but the smaller ones are commonly the best; and plenty of fish may be 
caught io the bay. 

ROSEAU is on the S.W. part of the island, and is the chief town; vessels 
taking their departure from the Pear? Rock, near Martinique, toward Scot's Head, 
the southern point of Dominica, should steer N. by W., making allowance for the lee 
current; the distance between them being 23 miles. Scot’s Head first wears the ap- 
pearance of an island, being a high rock, with a flag-staff upon it; having rounded 
the point, there is a small bay or anchorage, called Souffriere Bay, where vessels may 
lie in from 5 to 15 fathoms. Four miles and a half to the northward of Seot’s 
Head, is the Town of Roseau, which will be readily seen, as you sail along shore. ¢ 
Merchants’ vessels commonly anchor off the southern part of the town, to do 
which, it is only requisite that you should run in under an casy sail, and having 
arrived opposite to the Gibbet, and got into proper soundings, let go your anchor. 
This road is better than St. Pierre, in Martinique, the soundings being more regular, 
and you may anchor in from 6 to 40 fathoms; but the latter depth is rocky 
ground: one mark for the anchorage, is to bring the fort to bear N.E. Heavy 
ships, and men of war, generally proceed further north, to Woodbridge Bay, where 
a gibbet will be seen close to the beach; this gibbet should be brought on with 
the centre of a large eane-field, and advancing to a sufficient distance from shore, 
and a proper depth of water, anchor. 

From Roseau to Prince Rupert's Bay, the course is nearly N.N. W. 2 W., the 
distance being 17 miles. ‘The whole coast is bold, but there are several anchorages 
as you pass along; these anchorages are all open to westerly gales, but such only 
happen during the winter. 

This island is considered to be the highest of all the Antillas; its shores are all 
clean, and you may approach within a mile of them; the west coast often expe- 
riences calms, which sometimes extend full 6 miles out to-seaward, on which ac- 
count, little sail should be carried, and great caution observed, because of the 
heavy gusts that abruptly proceed from the valleys; the hest way to avoid these, 
will be for those bound to Rupert’s Bay, to make for the northern part of the 
island, and for those bound to Roseau, to wake the south. The channel between 


Dominica and Martinique offers no danger, and the currents are of little importance ; 
but they usually will be found to set to the N. W. : 


reece ESS 


“GUADALOUPE, THE SAINTES, MARIEGALANTE, 
DESIRADE, orn DESEADA, &c. (France. ) 


a Island of Guadaloupe is the largest and most important of all the French 

Caribbee Islands, though the seat of Government be at Martiuque. It is very 
irregular in form, and may properly be considered as two islands, since it is com- 
pletely divided by a small branch of the sea, called Riviere Suleé, or Salt River. 
This strait is from 15 to 50 fathoms wide, and is capable of being navigated in 
some parts by a vessel of 500 tons; but in others not even of 50 tons; its breadth is 
confined by mangoe trees, but the stream is clear and smooth as a mirror, and its 
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length is about 2 leagues. The N. Eastern island is named the Grand Terre, 
being about 9 leagues in length, and 3 leagues in breadth. This part of Guada- 
loupe is very deficient in fresh water, not having a single river, and but few 
springs. 

Phe western division of the island, or Guadaloupe proper, is eight leagues long, 
and five leagues broad ; a chain of mountains, extending north and south, occupy 
the centre of this island; they are of amazing height, and apparently of volcanic 
origin. Towards the southern part of this ridge, is La Souffriere, which still 
emits a thick black smoke, mixed with frequent sparks of fire, often very visible at 
night. This mountain was in a state of eruption in 1815; its summit forms a 
level plain, covered with burned stones; the earth being perforated in various 
holes and openings, through which the smoke continually issues. From the sides 
of this, and the other mountains, numerous rivulets descend, so that this division 
of the island is said not to have Jess than 50 rivers, contributing greatly to 
cool and fertilize this otherwise burning island. This western portion of the 
island, thus subdivided by the mountains, is named Cabe's Terre and Basse Terre, 
the former being to the eastward, the latter to the westward. The population of 
these islands with their dependencies, The Saintes, Mariegalante, Deseada, &c. is 
computed to be 120,000, of which number 100,000 are slaves ; the exports are prin- 
cipally sugar, which is not considered to be eqnal to that produced at Murtinique, 
coffee, superior to that of St. Domingo, cotton, cocoa, indigo, ginger, campechy 
wood, liqueurs, &c. : 

GRANDE TERRE has several towns, before which vessels commonly ride; 
the principal of these is called St. Louis, or Port-a-Pitre, and carries on a very 
considerable commerce. The entrance to this, is between the little Island Cochon 
and the main; the passage is well fortified on each side; there being a battery on 
the island, and several on the starboard shore; there is also Fort Louis, which 
completely commands the channel. The Western Island, or Guadaloupe proper, has 
also several towns along its shores; but the principal one lies on the south 
western side, in latitude 15° 59’ 30” N., and is ealled Basse Terre; here a great 
trade is carried on for liquor, coffee, cotton, sugar, aud cocoa, &c. Vessels an- 
chor opposite the town, to the eastward of which is Fort Matilda, and to the west- 
ward a redoubt, both of which are well calculated for the defence of the road- 
stead. Being at anchor here, you will have the western part of the Saintes 
Island in one with the western part of Dominica, bearing S. E. by S., Monserrat 
N. W..a little northerly, and the western part of Basse Terre Bay N. W. by N., 
distant one mile. The Flore frigate, being moored N. N. E. and S. S. W., had one 
anchor in 7 fathoms sandy ground, and the other in 37 fathoms; Matilda Fort 
bearing S. E. by E., the Church N. E., the west end of the town N. by W., Point 
Trois N.N. W., and the southern point of Dominica S.E. by S. The anchorage 
is not commodious, nor well sheltered, there being a constant ground-swell; and 
the bottom at the edge is so steep, that at two cables’ lengths from the shore, you 
will find 80 and 100 fathoms; the ground also is not good, and to anchor, you 
must keep close to the shore, letting go one anchor in 20 or 30 fathoms on clay, 
and hang to it, without letting go another, that you may be able and ready to 
make sail the moment S. Easterly winds come on. From the anchorage of Basse 
Terre you may sail along the west shore as close as you please, so far to the 
mohmard as the hill of Gros Morne, which is the N. W. extremity of the 
island. 

On this coast are two roadsteads; the first is called St. Francois, the other 
St. Anne’s, both having towns or villages adjacent; there is also another, named 
Le Gosier, situated between St. Anne’s and Fort Louis, and nearly north of an islet 
of the same name; from which to the westward, for about 2 miles on the coast, 
are 6 and 8 fathoms water. Butif bound to Fort Royal, or Basse Terre, you should 
direct your course so as to approach Cabe’s Terre, about point St. Sauveur, then 
follow the coast, keeping it about a mile distant, and pass half a cable’s length 
outside of Old Fort Point, which is the southernmost land of Petit Terre, and 
having rounded it, luff up immediately, keeping the coast at the same distance 
from you, until you get opposite to the town, where you should anchor. 

In sailing either to the north or south to leeward of Guadaloupe, you ought 
to keep abont two miles from the shore, for by so doing, you may get the advan- 
tage of a land breeze, which will nearly enable you to pass it before day ; but by 
getting further off, you will run the hazard of being becalmed,and therefore those who 
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find themselves unable to come within the distance of two miles, should run at least 
7 or 8 leagues from it, by which only they will avoid the calms. Vessels sailing from 
Prince Rupert’s Bay, in Dominica, for Basse Terre Road, should sail N. N. W.1 W., 
making allowance for the current; the distance being 29 miles. To the N. Westward 
ot Basse Terre, about 8 miles, is the town of Bouillante, before which ships fre- 
quently anchor, and under the shelter of the Js/and Goyave to the northward, be- 
tween which and Point Mallendure, there is a passage; this point is defended by 
a battery. Three leagues further, is Les Hayes, having an inlet or cove, contain- 
ing a good anchorage, protected to the northward by the Gros Morne, a remark- 
able headland, by which this part of the coast may be known; but what particu- 
larly distinguishes this part, is the Englishman's Head, or Tete-a-l’Anglois, a high 
grey rock, lying a mile and a half from Point St. Pierre. 

There is a goud channel to the northward of the Englishman's Head, leading to the 
ports on the northern side of Guadaloupe; but there are many islets joined by reefs, 
which environ this coast, through, or between, which the barks of the natives sail, 
but the navigation of these passages we are but little acquainted with. 

Vessels bound from Basse Jerre towards Antigua, should weigh at night, keep- 
ing only at such a distance from the shore as io obtain the land wind, which will 
assist in getting as far as the northern part of Guadaloupe by the morning ; by 
which means you will have the benefit of the sea wind to carry you aeross ; other- 
wise you may be detained by the baffling winds which frequently issue from under 
the high lands. 

Every one bound to Guadaloupe ought to make for its southern part, on account 
of the situation of its principal ports; if bound to Poiut-a-Pitre, they may approach 
within 2 milesof the southern part of Grand Terre, and continue along at that dis- 
tance to the Point and Bay of Fergeaut, on which stands the town of St. Louis, 
where you should get a pilot for Point-a- Pitre. 

THE SAINTES are a cluster of Islands, so called from being first discovered on 
All Saints Day ; they are all bold to, and form an admirable road for shipping. 
The 1wo largest Islands are called Terre d’en Haut and Terre d'en Bas, or the Upper 
and Lower Land; the first or easternmost is about four miles in circumference, 
and contains a town or village, which is situated on its western side ; to the north- 
ward of whichis Fort Charlotte; between this Village and a small Jsiand to the 
N.W.., called Fort George Island, is the anchorage; whichis a space about half a 
mile broad, and has from 16 to 6 fathoms within it. On Terre d’en Bas, or the 
lower land, stands a Wooden Church, and near it are two Creeks, convenient for 
anchorage and landing ; here, let the wind blow from whatever quarter, there is a 
constant fresh breeze. The inhabitants are poor, and chiefly subsist upon fish and 
vegetables. On the S.W. side of Terre d’en Haut, is a Hill, called Mont de Filles, 
the top of which is 813 feet above the level of the sea; and to the N. W. of this 
Hillis a remarkable promontory called the Sugar Luuf, which is a good object for 
ships coming from the northward ; for when you bring it to bear S.W. by S. it will 
Jead you between the Whale or Black Rock, and a rocky bank lying more to the 
westward, at the entrance of the Channe/, within which vessels may haul round to 
the road. But in sailing from hence to the westward, you must keep to the South 
Shore, in order to avoid a shoal which lies at the distance of a cable’s length from 
the South Point of Fort George Island. It is also said there is a rock lying one mile 
and a half to the northward of these Islands. To the southward of Jerre d’en Haut, 
are several rocky Js/ets, but in the channel between Terre d’en Haut and Terre d’en 
Bas, there is do danger but what is visible. In the northern passage between 
Fort George Island and Terre d’en Haut, there are two rocks; that nearest the former 
is the sunken rock before mnientioned, over which the sea breaks in boisterous 
weather, but not when it is calm; the other is the Black or Whale Rock, always 
above water, and over which the sea generally breaks. There is also a Middle 
Ground or Shoal of only 15 teet water ; this lies a little to the south-eastward of the 
Fort George Island, and in a line with the outer anchorage, and a tuft of trees on 
the beach below Furt Charlotte; the water is much discoloured to the eastward of 
this shoal in 44 fathoms, but between it and Fort George it is clear; off the 
point of Fort George Island, there is some shoal ground, but small vessels may 
pass with safety; tothe westward of the Island, also, is a small rock of 6 feet, 
which must be avoided. ; ; 

The Outer Harbour is situated between the Town on Terre d’en Haut on one side, 
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and Fort George Island on the other. The Inner Harbour is to the southward of 
Fort George Island, and between it and the western part of Terre d’en Haut. 

Yo enter the Outer Harbour, you may haul in close for the eastern end of George 
Tsland, standing directly in for the harbour, for the passage is quite clear; in this 
Channel, when the sea does not break over the Sunk Ruecks, you should endeavour 
to keep the trees which are to the westward of the Sugar Loaf open of the east end 
of Fort George Island, until you get abreast of the Island, then you may also haul 
up for the Inner Harbour. But if bound for the anchorage in the Outer Har- 
bour, keep the great bluff of Terre d’en Haut a-head of you, just open, and shut in 
with the houses in the hollow, until you bring Petit Island open of the northern 
end of Terre d’en Bas, when you may bear up and run through without danger. 
To go through between the Black and Sunk Rocks, you should haul up for the 
northern end of Terre d’en Haut, and give the Black Reck a berth of a good shbip’s 
length, leaving it on your larboard side; this wiil lead you to the outer anchorage, 
Opposite to the town. The passage between the Black Rock and Terre d’en Haut 
should not be attempted. ‘he Saintes have hitherto been very erroneously placed, 
bat by more modern information, it has been ascertained that the S. W. point of 
the westernmost Saint, lies 8. 27° 30’ E. of the southern point of Guadaloupe, and 
in Jalitude 15° 51’ 20" N., and longitude 61° 44’ W., the variation being about 3° 
East. The whole of these Islands are subject to Guadaloupe, and containa populatioa 
of 419 whites, 20 people of colour, and 865 slaves; their exports are cotton and 
collee. 

MARIEGALANTE is full 10 miles long and 8 miles broad, and contains 1938 

whites, 226 free people of colour, and 10,121 slaves; its principal exports are sugar 
and tobacco; it abounds in wood, particularly the wild cinnamon tree. This Island 
is about the height of Barbadoes, and rises gradually toward the northern part, but 
does not there acquire any great elevation ; its southern and eastern sides are en- 
cumbered with many rocks, some of which extend 2 and 3 miles into the sea; these 
are dangerous, and are the resort of innumerable flights of tropic and other birds ; 
the western side of the Island is level and clean, affording good anchorage in se-- 
‘veral places. Here are several caves, abounding with crabs, and on shore are 
many ponds and small rivulets of fresh water, but these sometimes become dry : 
its principal town, Grand Bourg or Basseterre, stands near the south-western point, 
where a fortress is built; from the south point to this town, a rocky reef environs 
the shore, extending above halfa mile from the land, many parts of which become 
visible at low water: soundings run out from abreast of this town gradually, from 
“2 to 12 and 16 fathoms, the latter depth being about a mile and a half distant. 

From hence the land runsin a Northerly direction, but somewhat inclined to 
the West for 6 miles, or so far as Point Folance, which is the southern point of St. 
Louis's Bay, where a small battery is erected; vessels passing along shore from the 
Town of Grand Bourg to the Village of St.Louis, need not ¢o far from the land, for at 
the distance of a Jittle more than a mile, there is n0 ground with 27 fathoms; the 
whole coast is clean and without danger. 

St. Louis’s Bay is an open roadstead, formed between Point Folance and Point 
Cymeterre, where the ground is good, and the depth gradually decreases towards 
the shore; about half a mile abreast of the village there are 17 fathoms, and as you 
near the land, you lessen your water to 10, 8, 5,3, and 2 fathoms. The watering 
place is between the Village and Point Folance. Point Cymeterre has a few rocks 
aboutit, and alittle tothe north-eastward there is an old Furt, and another small Bat- 
tery ; directly before which is a little rocky Islet. Here also vessels may occasion- 
ally ride in 7 fathoms water; having the Island to the S. Westward, distant one 
quarter of a mile. 

DESEADA, Desirade, or Desiderada, which means the desired Island, was so named 
by Columbus ; itis a long narrow rocky Island, destitute of both woud and water. 
It lies above a league off Point Chateau, the eastern point of Grand Terre, and runs 
ipan B.N E.andW.S, W. direction, being7 or8 miles long, and 24 miles broad ; its 
population is 203 whites, 33 people of colour, and about 619 slaves; it is depen- 
dent epon Guadaloupe. The soil is mostly sandy, and it produces coffee and 
cotton in small quantities. In approaching this Island from the northward, you 
will perceive several white patches, broken with reddish streaks; but when you 
are to S. Eastward, it will, at a distance, appear like a Galley, its eastern end 
forming the prow, and its western point the tilt; at its northern end are several 
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rocks under water. There is anchorage off its S. W. part, at the distance of half 
a mile from some houses, which stand on the shore; the ground is in some parts 
rocky, but you mast Jook out for aclear spot, and anchor in 5, 7, or 9 fathoms, by 
bringing Petite Terre to bear South, somewhat easterly, and Point Chateau W. by S., 
the latter is the most easterly point of Guadaloupe, and may be recognized by the 
hammock upon it. The water deepens further out, and at a mile distance from 
the shore, there are 42 and 45 fathoms, and a little beyond that 103 fathoms. 

PETITE TERRE lies nearly S. E. by S. from Point Chateau distant 34 miles; it 
is a little sandy Island, and appears cut into two parts by a small rivulet. There 
is a good channel between Point Chateau and Petite Terre, but that between Petite 
Terre and Muriegalante is most commonly used, and is considerably deeper and 
wider ; it is said good anchorage may be found, if necessary, on the western side 
of Petite Terre, with 6, 7, and 10 fathoms water, distant two miles from the 
shore. 

The channel between Point Chateau and Deseada is good, and has from 20 to 
23 fathoms water in it; while that between Point Chateau and Petite Terre is not 
quite so deep, but equally free from danger. ‘ 

There is said to be a shoal of 7 fathoms, at about 7 miles distance from Point 
May, the N.Western point of Mariegalante ; and also a rock under water, and dan-: 
gerous, somewhere about a mile and a half to the northward of the Suintes; the 
particulars of which are, at present, not well ascertained. 


ANTIGUA (Great Britain.) 


a ee ISLAND OF ANTIGUA is of a round form, about 13 miles in length, and 

11 in breath; its circumference is computed to be 50 miles; it contains 59,838 
acres of cultivable land; and a population of 40,000, 31,000 of which are slaves. 
The exports are coffee, rum, sugar, cotton, wool, tobacco, &c. 

This Island is flat, with a few brackish springs, and no rivers; the inhabitants 
are wholly dependant upon the rain for water, which they preserve in cisterns ; ne- 
vertheless it has the advantage of several fine harbours, capable of affording ac- 
commodation and shelter for fleets of the largest ships. Of these, the principal 
ones are English Harbour, Falmouth Harbour, and Willoughby Bay, on the southern 
side of the Island; Nonsuch Harbour on its east side; Parham Bay to the north- 
ward; and Five Islands Hurbour, with that of St. John’s, on the western side; the 
Town of St. John being the capital of the Ls/and. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS.—On approaching Willoughby Bay on the S.E. 
Coast, great caution will be requisite, in order to avoid its numerous rocky shoals, 
and a pilot becomes indispensably necessary. From Willoughby Boy the shores to 
the westward continue clear, and you will have no difficulty in discovering English 
Harbour, an excellent port, having a dock-yard, and careening place for vessels of 
every size. The channel of this Harbour is about a cable’s length wide, having 4 and 
5 fathoms midchannel, and 3 fathoms at a quarter of a cable’s length from the 
points. Beyond English Harbour is Falmouth Harbour, from whence the coast be- 
comes foul, sénding out many very dangerous rocky reets, aiid thus it continues so 
far as Carlisle Bay. 

From Carlisle Bay to Johnson’s Point, which is the S, Western part of the Island, 
the shore runs westerly, having a rocky shoal 23 miles long, distant one mile and 
a half from the Coast; between this and the land tbere is a channel, fit for any 
vessel; but this passage should never be attempted without a pilot. From Johu- 
son’s Point the shore continues northerly to the [we Islands, which lie on the south 
side of a harbour of the same name; between these points another rocky shoal 
extends, lying off about one mile and a baif from the land; the depths here are 
very unequal, and thercfore it is exceedingly dangerous. Here is formed a large 
Bay, called Five Islands’ Harbour, the northern point of which is named Pelican 
Point About 2 miles N.N.E. from this is Ship's Stern, which is the southern 
point of St. John’s Harbour; between these two points lies a sand bank, extending 
out above a mile from the land, the edge of whichis nearly south of Sandy Island ; 
this island lies nearly two miles to the westward of the Ship’s Stern. There is a 
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reef surrounds Sandy Island which is three-quarters of a mile in extent, from N. E. 
toS. W. 

Two miles to the N. E. by N. of the Ship’s Stern are the Sisters, two little islets 
lying N. W. from Corbison’s Point, distant three-quarters of a mile; and on 
Corbison’s Island there is a fort. Between the two Sisters and Sandy Island, is the 
Warrington Rocky Shval, which has only 3 feet water over it. [ . 

ST. JOHN’S TOWN is situated at the bottom of the Bay; it is the capital of 
the Island, and centre of its commerce; but in advancing toward the harboar, vessels 
should always endeavour to make the southern part of the Island, for the northern 
side is filled with dangerous rocks and shoals; pass the southern part of Antigua 
at about the distance of 2 miles, continue a western course, until you get the 
westernmost part of the Five Islands to bear North, when you should luff up N.N.W. 
which will carry you about a mile outside of the outer part of the Irish Bank, or 
rocky shoal; you will keep on until the Five Islands bear East; then, if the wind 
will allow, steer on, so as to pass about 2 cables’ lengths from the 5S. E. side of 
Sandy Island, taking care not to go to the Eastward of N.E. by N. in order that 
you may pass clear of the Sand Bank which extends from the Coast between Pel- 
can Point and the Ship’s Stern, until Sandy Island bears North, when you should laff 
up to the wind all you can, placing, if possible, tbe ship’s head toward S/ip’s Stern 
Point, which is clear of danger, and steer towards the road within, or anchor 
nearly south of the Warrington Shoal, in 5 or 6 fathoms water. And if, in passing 
between Sandy Island and the Coast, the wind will not allow your approach to Ship’s 
Stern Point, follow the track, until Fort Hamilton bears East, then go about on the 
other tack ; do not prolong your north tack further than to bring the above Fort to 
bear East, but rather go about sooner ; the southerly tack may be pursued until 
you geta cable’s length from the Ship’s Stern Point. And when to the West of the 
Five Islands, if the wind will not suffer you to go to the Eastward of Sandy Island, 
you must then steer to the northward, until the north point of Sandy Island bears 
Last, somewhat Southerly, and then you can haul by the wind, and prolong your 
stretch until you can weather Sundy Island on the other tack; then beat in on the 
North tack until you are nearly West of Fort Hamilton, and on the South tack 
until within a cable’s length of Ship’s Stern Poznt. 

To proceed to the northward from the Road of St. John, it will be necessary to 
give a good berth to the Diamond and other rocky shoals, which extend westerly, 
almost to the meridian of the Warrington, and North nearly 5 miles from Ship’s 
Stern Point. Todo this, you should steer from the anchorage about N. W. by N., 
but not to the North of that, until Sandy Island bears from South towards East ; 
then proceed North, until the Sisters bear S. E. by S., when you may haul your 
wind, and pursue your route as most expedient. 

But vessels having made the northern part of Antigua, should proceed due West, 
passing at the distance of 4 or 5 miles from the Coast, und outside of all the rocky 
shoals, until Sandy Island comes a little easterly of South; then they may venture 
to sail towards it, until the northern part of Antigua bears West, when steer for 
Ship's Stern Point, and so run on, until being somewhat to the Southward of Fort 
Hamilton, they may then haul by the wind, and shape their course for the an- 
chorage. 

The channel between Antigua and Guadaloupe is good, and offers no danger; 
but that between Antigua and Barbuda is, at times, very dangerous; during 
the months from May to November, no vessels should attempt it, because of the 
alternate caims and squalls they are subject to; and as the bottom is so rocky, and 
the depth of water so unequal, you cannot safely Jet so your anchor during the 
calms, but may be drifted on the rocks by the irregular currents, which often 

revail. 

R ENGLISH HARBOUR.—This is a fine, safe, and most commodious Harbour, 
well sheltered, znd capable of receiving the largest ships of war; it has a good 
dock-yard, supplied with every necessary for heaving down and repairing. Vessels 
bound to this Harbour should, in leaving Euglishman’s Head in Guadaloupe, steer 
nearly North, or alittle inclined to the Eastward, allowing for the current; the dis- 
lance is about 40 miles. Vessels may anchor outside the Harbvur in 10,7, or 6 
fathoms, or they may warpin; endeavour to lie N.N.E,, or the fluttering winds 
which come from the high land will much incommode you. Inentering the harbour, 
you should give the Old Horse Shoe a berth, steering in midchannel until you reach 
freeman’s Buy. On the larboard side stands Fort Barclay. In freeman’s Bay you 
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will have good anchorage, as far up as the Storehouses, in 3, 4, 5, and 6 fathoms; 
there are 4 moorings in this Bay, where the larger ships ride jast within the 
harbour’s mouth, the best bower being to the westward, and the moorings on the 
shore to the eastward ; smaller vessels commonly lie with one anchor to the E.S.E., 
and the other astern, made fast on shore. The water in the Harbour is commonly 
smooth, but it is considered advisable to let a pilot conduct you in, for the en- 
trance is narrow and somewhat shoal. Neither wood nor water can be obtained 
here ; for the latter you must resort to Falmouth, and even there it is not very ood. 

FALMOUTH HARBOUR lies about one mile and a half to the westward of 
English Harbour, than which it is larger, and its entrance wider. 

Lo sail into this place you must go close to the western or Proctor’s Point, for on 
the starboard side a@ ledge of rocks runs off, terminating full one third over the 
passage; these are called the Bishops. There is no entrance between these rocks 
and the starboard point, but the Channel in is to the Westward of them, and when 
you have passed them, there is good anchorage in from 3 to 6 fathoms water. On 
the western point of the Harbour stands a Fort; and behind that is a spring of in- 
different water. 

CARLISLE BAY.—Thereis also a small Harbour lying 33 miles to the westward 
of Falmouth, called Carlisle Bay, at the entrance to which a vessel may occasionally 
ride in 2, 3, or 4 fathoms water; there is a Fort onthe larboard side, and an emi- 
nence, called Winter Hill, on the starboard; the Town of Carlisle and St. Mary’s 
Church is a little way up the Bay. 

WILLOUGHBY BAY lies to the Eastward of English Harbour, about 3 miles ; 
its-entrance is very wide, but much encumbered with shoals; it therefore is not 
much resorted to by European vessels. There are two channels \eading into the 
Bay, it being divided by a Sand Bank catied the Middle Spit ; this Bank has only 9 
feet water overit. Inthe Eastern Passage are 7 fathoms, and in the Western one 
about 4 fathoms; the course in is N.W. There are 2 forts to protect the an- 
chorage, one on the larboard shore, called Fort Isaac, and one on the starboard side, 
near Bridgetown, called Fort William; the water gradually lessens as you advance 
up the Bay, and you may anchor in 6, 5, 4, or 3 fathoms, or less water, according 
to your pleasure; it is advisable to keep to the larboard side of the Bay. 

NONSUCH HARBOUR is at the eastern side of Antigua, and has Green Island 
at its entrance; this divides it into two channels; but this place is so encumbered 
with shoals, that few ships, and those only of the natives, frequent it. The best 
channel is to the southward of Green Island, where the water is deep, and no danger 
but what is visible. 

Parham Bay is to the north-westward of Nonsuch Harbour ; it is extensive 
but shallow, and abounds with numerous dangers; only small vessels there- 
fore frequent it, aud these run in to the southern part of the bay, where 
the town of Parham stands; here they ride safely in 2 or 3 fathoms water. 
and are protected by Fort Byam on the west, and Old Fort on tbe eastern side, 
There are several entrances to this bay; that between Guana Island and Crump’s 
Island, and through the narrows is intricate and dangerous, being hardly practi- 
cable by those not well acquainted with it; the Bird Channel, or that between 
Birds and Long Island Reefs, is still more difficult; but that between Fort Byam 
and Long Island may, in case of necessity, be navigated. In advancing from the 
north-westward, be careful not to get entangled awong the numerous rocks and 
shoals which line the northern shores of Antigua: you will see a small island, 
called the Prickly Pear, lying onthe western side; give both that and Long Island 
a good berth, and endeavour to steer mid-channel, and when Fort Byam bears 
S. by W. = W., distant half a mile, you may anchor: to proceed further will re- 
quire a pilot. L 

Vessels bound from English Harbour to St. John's, or along the southern side of An- 
tigua towards the westward, should give the shores a wide berth, for from Cardisle 
Bay to Johnson’s Point, there are extensive rocky shoals, some of which stretch out 14 
mile from the land. ‘I'o avoid these, keep the land of English Harbour, or Mr. Dow's 
house, which is a remarkable object, and stands within the ridge that forms the S. 
Easternmost high land, open to the southward of the Old Road Bluff Point ; this 
will carry you to the southward of them all; and when Pelican Island, which lies off 
Johnson’s Point, comes on with the western house in Antigua, you will have passed these 
shoals, and may proceed, with that mark on; or adopting a direct west course, run 
until Jolnson’s Point vears N. E. Then steer N. W. for 1; mile, and N. by W. for 
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2! miles further, and you will clear a dangerous bank of rocky shoals; or you may 
run with Dow’s house, as before stated, until Hawk’s Bill opens to the westward of 
the Five Islands; or the Ship’s Stern open of Deep Bay Point; you will then haul to 
the northward, and have from 11 to 8 fathoms, the soundings being somewhat 
irregular; and when Mosquito Cove Hill comes on with a flat-topped hill, which 
stands farther inland, you will have passed these rocky shoals, and may edge to 
the eastward a little, until Sandy Island comes directly north of you: at the same 
time you will open Five Islands’ Harbour. 

FIVE ISLANDS’ HARBOUR is so denominated from that number of islands 
which lie off its southern point; these are connected with the point by a sandy reef. 
The entrance to the harbour is three-quarters of a mile wide, and the water gradu- 
ally decreases in depth as you advance within it; asmall island, called the Maiden, 
lies about the middle of the bay, and beyond that to the N. Eastward, a sort of 
ereek runs up, and almost joins to Si. John’s Harbour. The northern point of Five 
Islands’ Harbour, is named Pelican Point, and has several rocks about it: nearly 
W iby S., distant one mile from the fort on Guard Point, is a small knowl of 2 
fathoms water; and directly to the eastward of the Hawk's Bill are several shoal 
patches; some not having more than 8 feet over them. Tv avoid these shoals to the 
southward, bring Fry's Mill open of the Five Islands; and by bringing Mackinnon’s 
Fill ow with the Ship’s Stern, or a remarkable tree,-shaped like a camel, open of 
Ships Stern, you will clear them to the northward. 

Bat if bound direct to St Join'’s Harbour, and having brought the Ship’s Stern 
open of Deep Bay Point, and Sundy Island north, it will, if the wind should be to 
the northward of east, be advisable to pass to the westward of Sandy Island. In 
this case, give the island a berth of near a mile, for a dangerous reef stretches full 
half a mile from its S. Western end; keep therefore beyond that distance in 
passing, and you will proceed in 9, 10, and 8 fathoms water. The mark’ to go 
clear of Sandy Island to the southward, is Ferris’s Mill on with Bushy Hill; and to 
go to the northward of Sandy Island, bring Boon’s Mill on with the north part of 
the Great Sister ; or having passed to the westward of the island, you may haul 
your wind, and work up towards the road; and when you have got to the east- 
ward of Sandy Island, stand on in 8 or 9 fathoms, for the south shore is bold; this 
will bring you near Fort Barrington ; but take care not to go out to the northward, 
especially when you perceive the Hawk's Bill comes open of the land within it; 
for N. by E. from the fort lies the Warrington Rocky Shoal, over some part of which 
are not more than 3 feet water. The mark to avoid it on the south side is the 
flag-staff of Fort James on with Drew's Hill; or a remarkable windmill, which 
Stands over the town of St. Jo/n’s, just touching the southern part of Rat Island ; 
this will carry about a quarter of a mile from the Warrington, over which the sea 
commonly breaks. The mark to go clear to the northward of the recks, is the 
Gunner’s House, near Corbison’s Fort, oa with Baker’s House. In proceeding to 
the southward of the shoai, you must tack and stand toward the Ship’s Stern and 
Fort Barrington into § or 7 fathoms. and in working up take care to keep the above 
mentioned mill to the southward of Rat Island 

The best anchorage for Jarge ships, is with this mill open to the southward of 
Rat Island, and Week’s Mill open of the Bluff bearing S. E.; Ship’s Stern will then 
bear S. W.2S., Sister Island N.N. E., and Warrington Shoal from north to N.N. W., 
distant half a mile; here you will have 7 fathoms water, and good holding ground. 
Smaller vessels anchor higher up in 4 or 3 fathoms, Sister Island bearing 
N. N. W., or N. W. by N. 

‘There is a bar at the entrance of St. John’s Harbour, which stretches from one 
side to the other; on the southern or deepest part are 14 feet, whilst on the 
northern are 12 feet. 

Just within the Warrington is a small middle ground of 3 fathoms water, and 
between it and the Warrington are 5 fathoms: to go clear on the inside of the 
Warrington, shut Hawk’s Bill in by Ship’s Stern. To go clear on the outside of the 
Warrington, shut in Hawk's Bill with the land to the southward. When the wind 
will permit, vessels may run in between the Warrington and Sandy Island, but it 
will always be safer for stranger to go to the leeward of the island; and they should 
never stand more than 2 miles to the northward of Sandy Tsland, lest they should 
be taken by a lee current, or be driven among the northern shoals. ‘To go on 
the inside of Sandy Island, bring the westernmost of the Five Islands to bear 
N.byE.4E., and keep them open on the starboard bow, which will lead clear 
of all danger. 
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To sail from St. John’s Road to the northward, bring the mill above St. John's 
Town open to the southward of Rat Island, until Hawk's Bill is shut in with the 
land to the southward of it; then you will have passed the Warrington ; now steer 
N. W. by N. or N. W. for 3 leagues, then N. 3 W., which course will carry you 
to the westward of Barbuda; you will have from 13 to 17 fathoms water, until 
you have passed Barbuda, and will then drop into deep water, and lose sound- 
ings. \ 

THE NORTHERN REEFS OF ANTIGUA.—Off the northern shores of 
Antigua, are scattered numerous rocky patches, both above and under water, having 
passages between, with deep water; they extend from the Diamond, a dangerous 
shoal, lying N.N. W., distant 24 miles from the Great Sister to abreast of Parham 
Bay. Over the Diamond are 1, 2, and 3 feet water; half a mile to the east- 
ward of the Diamond, are several patches of 2 and3 fathoms, and perhaps less 
water ; between these and the Diamond is a passage, which small vessels some- - 
times venture to sail through; the leading mark being the Great Sister in one with 
Hutchinson’s Windmill: the least water in this channel is 5 and 6 fathoms. Three- 
quarters of a mile to the southward of the Diamond, is Bannister’s Shoal of 3 fa- 
thoms ; to go clear to the southward of this shoal, you must bring Boon’s Millin 
one with the north part of Hodge’s Bluff ; and Soldier’s Gut Point on with Boon’s 
Mill, will lead to the northward of the bank, which stretches from the Great Sister 
eastward. There are other passages through these rocks, such as Buon’s, Hodges, 
and the Horse Shoe Channels, with which the natives are acquainted, but which 
no stranger should attempt ; to describe them, will therefore be of no use to the 
mariner. The bottom on and about all these ledges is coral, and totally unfit for 
anchorage. mf Z 


BARBUDA (Great Britain.)  - 


HE Island of Barbuda lies between the latitudes of 17° 32’, and 17° 44' N.; 
but its southern reef extends to 17° 29’, and its north-western reef to 17° 
49'30": it is low and flat, with a rocky shore, somewhat elevated toward the East, 
N., W., and North West ; it is well inhabited, and fertile, producing cotton, corn, 
sheep, fowls, fruit, pepper, indigo, and tobacco; but good wateris scarce. The 
greatest extent of Barbuda from N. W. to S. E., is 15 miles, and its highest land 
is not to be discerned on any side more than 6 leagues off; the greater part of its 
shores are rocky, foul, and extremely dangerous ; for you will frequently find at 
the prow of your vessel 50 and 60 fathoms water, while at the stern there will only 
be 4 or 5 fathoms, so steep and hazardous are the reefs that surround it. To the 
south-eastward, a rocky spit extends into the sea several miles, and rocky sound- 
ings are said to continue to the southward, so far as the middle of the passage 
between the island and Antigua, where only 9 fathoms water has been found. To 
the north and N. West also reefs stretch out full 5 miles, having on the latter or 
N. W. part, the wreck of the Woolwich, and also of a brig which was under the 
convoy of that vessel. On its western side, there is good anchorage in a well- 
sheltered road, with 9, 12,13, and 14 fathoms water; or a vessel may go within 
the reef, and ride in 3% fathoms, about 4 miles above the S. W., or Palmeta Point. 
There is also anchorage off the S. W. coast, in 53 fathoms, sandy ground, Palmeta 
Point bearing N. W. by W.., distant 3 miles ; and Cocoa, or the south point of the 
island Eby S., distant 4 miles: near this point is a small battery, and there are 
several others on the shore, and a fort on Spanish Point. This island did belong 
to the Codrington family, one of whom bequeathed its revenues to the Society for 
propagating the Gospel. Its present inhabitants are about 1500 negroes, who, 
under the direction of a few white people, are employed chiefly in raising stock 
for the neighbouring islands. Citrons, pomegranates, oranges, figs, raisins, and 
a variety of herbs and roots are cultivated with much success, and the island 
abounds with the finer sorts of woods. 
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MONSERRAT AND REDONDA (Great Britain.) 


VU ONSEERAT, or more properly, MONT SERRAT, is an island of an oval 

form about 8 miles long, and 4 miles broad, containing 30,000 acres of land, 
two-thirds of which are mountainous and barren, the remainder is well cultivated; 
of this cultivated land, about 6000 acres are appropriated to sugar, 2000 to pro- 
visions, and 2000 to pasturage; its population is 8000, of which number 6500 are 
slaves. Its exports are rum, sugar, and cotton. The eastern side of Monserrat 
Wears an uncultivated appearance, and the mountains appear very high, abound- 
ing with cedar and other useful and valuable trees; but its western side gently 
slopes down toward the sea, and is covered with beantiful plantations; on the 
S. W. side stands the tuwn and fort of Plymouth. Vessels from the eastward will 
pass through the south end of the island, and anchor off the lower end of the town, 
abreast of the fort, where they will have 6 fathoms good anchorage, within two 
eables’ length of the shore ; but should they go to the northward of this, the ground 
will be foul and rocky. To the northward of Plymuuth are the Old Road and 
Ker’s Bay, where vessels may ride, if occasion requires. At all these places, there 
is a heavy surf occasionally beating upon the shore, which renders the loading: of 
heavy goods peculiarly inconvenient; the natives use a sort of boat, called a coble, 
which they manage very dextrously, conveying the hogsheads of sugar to the vessel 
in the offing. If the weather should seem to indicate the approach of a tornado, 
while you are laying here, which generally happens with a S. W, wind, it will be 
advisable to get under way directly, as the wind will best allow. 

Monserrat, say the Spaniards, lies nearly S. S.E. and N. N. W., and may be 
considered as a great rock formed by two mountains; the N. E. part is very high 
and cliffy, and clean to approach; the N W. part is also high and bluff, and the 
island will become visible 15 leagues off; the coast is generally steep to, and 
there are no breakers whatever, except where the ocean breaks upon the very 
shore, so that a vessel may almost touch the land without the least fear of danger. 
But, as before observed, there is no bay. The S. E. part is somewhat higher 
than the N. W., but the declivity is gentler, and the beach which joins the sea is 
low ; the south part is clean, but with S. Easterly winds the sea breaks with much 
force upon it. The road is an opening of some depth, but the shelter is only when 
the breeze is from the N. Eastward ; and this renders it impossible for large ships 
to anchor in it; therefore it is only frequented by small vessels who convey away 
its produce, which is chicfly taken to Antigua. 

REDONDA is a high and barren rock, full;3 leagues to the N.W. of the N. end 
of Monserrat ; it is steep to, and at present uninhabited : it has the appearance, at 
a distance, ofa haycock, being visible 27 or 30 miles off; you may approach it 
on any side; but on its western side there is anchorage in 10 and 12 fathoms. 
At the S. E. is a little islet, called the Pinnacle, which forms a remarkable appear- 
ance, and nearly joins the Jand. To the westward and to the northward of 
Redonda are said to be some sand banks, abounding with fish. 


NEVIS any ST. CHRISTOPHER'S, cattep sy tue Enezisn 
ST. KITI’S (Great Britain. ) 


EVIS anp ST. CHRISTOPHER'S ISLANDS both belong to the English, and 

with Antigua, Monserrat, and the Virgin Islands, form a separate government; 

the Governor resides at Antigua, and occasionally visits the other islands. Nevis 

and St. Christopher's are both high, and may be seen, in clear weather, full 18 

leagues off; they are divided from each other by the Narrows, a channel about 
half a league wide, but which should never be attempted without a pilot. 

NEVIS is a small island about 3 miles broad, and 4 in length, and literally 
may be deemed a high mountain, whose summit is very lofty, and of voleanic 
origin; at the foot of this mountain is a border of level land, extremely fertile 
and highly cultivated; and on its western side are two rivulets of fresh water. 
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Here also are three tolerable roadsteads; that most frequented and most in esti- 
mation is before Charlestown, the principal town in the island. This island is 
divided into five parishes or districts; its population is, according to Humbolt, 
11,000, 9500 of which are slaves. Its exports are coffee, sugar, rum, and 
cotton. 

In making this island either from the southward or the northward, the top of 
the mountain, which frequently is enveloped in the clouds, appears in the form 
of a saddle; this is occasioned by the broken mouth of the ancient crater; but 
as the shores of the southern and western sides of the island are very low, it will 
be advisable not to be led too near them at night, for from the south and S. W. 
points there are some rocky reefs, which, by so doing, might prove dangerous, 
The Road of Charlestown lies at the S. W. part of the island; in approaching it 
from the southward, you should give the point on which the fort is built, a good 
berth, for there is a shoal which stretches off a point there; and having rounded 
it, bring the fort to bear S. E., then haul in and anchor in that direction, about a 
mile off the shore. Report also states, that there is a shoal lying off the wind- 
ward coast of Nevis, upon which an English sloop is said to have grounded; this 
= at the distance of two leagues from the shore, but its exact situation is not 

nown. ‘ 

We have observed, that the island of Nevis is separated from St. Kitt’s by a 
strait almost 2 miles broad; this strait is much encumbered with shoals, and is 
commonly denominated the Narrows: in it is a remarkable high rock, called 
Booby Island, which lies nearly in the middle of the strait; S. W. of this rock are 
two others, named the Cows ; these are connected to Nevis by a shoal of from one 
to five fathoms water. There are other shoals annexed to the N.E. part of 
Nevis, which will best be understood by inspecting the chart, and which form, as 
it were, the southern boundary of the channel. Off the eastern side of the Narrows, 
an extensive sand bank stretches along, forming a kind of bar to the entrance; 
this shoal lies in aN. W. and §, Easterly direction, being full 5 miles in length, 
aod a mile in breadth. E.N. E. about one mile and a quarter from Booby Island, 
there is a part of it with only 10 feet overit; and near the northern part of the 
bank is another patch, of 3 fathoms only; this lies nearly E. N. E. from Windward 
Point in St. Kitt’s. Vhere is a channel between this shoal and St. Kitt’s leading into 
the Narrows, having 15, 12, 9, and 8 fathoms in it; the mark to sail through it, is 
the eastern end of Booby Island kept well open of the eastern part of St. Katt’s, bear- 
ing S.S. E. a little southerly; but the common passage is between the Island of 
Nevis and the southern part of the shoal; the leading mark being Booby Island 
W.N. W.,, or a remarkable house near the mill in St. Kitt’s, a little to the south- 
ward of Booby -Jsland. In this channel you will not have less than 6 fathoms 
water. 

The western entrance to the Narrows has also a large square shoal before it; but 
Overathis are 5, 6, 7,10, and 12 fathoms water. The Cows and Booby Island in one, 
will lead clear in to the southward of this shoal, and the Cows bearing E.N. E., 
will lead in to the northward ; keep to the northward of the Cows, and pass mid- 
way between them and the shores of St. Aitt’s; near Scotch Bonnet Head there are 
24, 3, and 4 fathoms, and near the Cows 44 and 5 fathoms ; mid-channel are 52 and 
6 fathoms, the bottom invariably good, but there is a kind of middle shoal of 3; and 
4 fathoms, situated a little to the westward of the Cows. ; } 

ST. KITT’S, or ST. CHRISTOPHER'S ISLANDS, is called by the native 
Caribs, Liaminga, or the Fertile; itis 16 or 17 miles long, and of very unequal 
breadth, its southern part being about two miles wide, while its northern part, 
constituting the bulk of tbe island, is full 5 miles broad: these two parts are con- 
nected by an isthmus, or narrow neck of Jand, not above half a mile wide: the 
whole island contains 43,726 acres of land. P 

The centre of St. Christopher’s presents a number of high and barren mountains, 
which are intersected by rocky precipices almost impassable, and abounding with 
many hot springs. Of these Mount Misery is the highest, its summit being 3711 
feet above the level of the sea. This is an exhausted yoicano. In advancing 
towards St. Christopher’s, these assemblage of hills make the island appear to be 
one large mountain covered with woods, but ona nearer approach, it becomes less 
abrupt, and the mountains, ascending one above the other, seem caltivated as high 
as possible. In sailing along the S, W. side,’at the distance of two leagues from 
the land, it appears like so many detached islands, but the N. W. part is the 
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highest, and it has been estimated that one half of this island is barren and un- 
fitted for cultivation, but the barrenness of the mountains is well repaid by the 
fertility of its plains ; for no part of the West Indies possesses a soil equal to it, 
particularly for the production of sugar, which therefore forms the staple com- 
modity for exportation. The climate is hot, but tempered by the cool breezes 
which descend from the hills; the air, therefore, becomes pure and healthful; but 
it is subject to storms, hurricanes, and earthquakes. The population of St. Kite's 
is estimated at 23,000, of which number 19,500 are slaves; and its chief exports 
are coffee, sugar, rum, and cotton. It is divided into nine districts or parishes, 
and has four towns and several villages. The principal town is called Basse 
Terre; this is on the south-western side of the island, and contains above 800 
houses, and is defended by three batteries. The other towns are Old Road, Sandy ~ 
Point Town, and Diep; this latter being at the northern part of the island. There 
is no harbour at St. Christopher’s, and but few landing places, on account of the 
tremendous surf which continually environs the shore. 

The southern part of St. Kitt’s is called the Nag’s Head, on which is a lofty hum- 
mock; this, in sailing along, you will particularly notice, as also the high lands 
about Frigate Bay, Monkey's Hill, to the northward of Basse Terre, and Brimstone 
Hill, between Old Road Town and Sandy Point Town; this latter being rendered 
very remarkable by the square fort on its summit. Within the Narrows are seve- 
ral bays or places of anchorage on the southern end of St. Kitt’s ; these are Major’s 
Bay, Banana’s Bay, Cockleshell Bay, and Mosquito Bay; in each of these a vessel 
may anchor, in fair weather or cases of necessity; but the water shallows as you 
approach the shores. 

BASSETERRE ROAD.—To sail from the south-western part of Nevis towards 
Basse Terre, it will be requisite to give Fort Point a wide berth, say one mile or 
one mile and a half; you may then steer N. N. W. or N. W. by N.; in this course 
you will cross the Western Bank of 5 and 6 fathoms water, but will experience no 
danger whatever, and it will carry you direct for the road; the best anchorage is 
in 9, 8, or 7 fathoms water, the bottom coarse sand, with the Half-moon Battery 
N.W. by W. Basse Terre Town N.N.W., and Fashion Fort N.E.; or with the 
Londonderry Fort at the east end of the Town, north, distant half a mile, and the 
West Point of the Bay W. by N. Here arenotides. Vessels from the westward, 
when bound for the road, may run in with the Single Tree on the Green Ridge, 
behind the Town of Basse Terre, just open to the eastward of Monkey Hill, and 
when the point of the high land, on each side of Frigate Bay, begins to shut one 
another in, the water will be found to deepen from 7 to 10 fathoms; after having 
passed over a rocky ridge into clean ground. You can neither get wood or water 
here. 

OLD ROAD.—The Town of Old Road is above 5 miles to the westward of Basse 
Terre, the Coast from Bluff Point to Palmetto Point is nearly west, from thence it 
turns more northerly. In sailing from Basse Terre Road for this place, you will 
follow the shore at a proper distance, running only so far to leeward as to fetch it 
upon a wind; then stand in, under easy sail, for the Gully, to the eastward of the 
Town, and when St. Thomas's Church comes on with the flag-staff on Brimstone Hill, 
you may run ip, to within a cable’s length of the beach, and anchor in 9 or 10 fa- 
thoms, stoney ground; or anchor alittle tothe eastward of the Red House, abreast 
of the Gully ; Old Road Fort beating N. by W. distant half a mile, and the extreme 
points of the land S.E. and W.N.W.; but if you go abreast of the Town, you 
will get off the Bank, into very deep water. Fresh water can be obtained here 
very readily, but wood, there is none; the surf is commonly very great. . 

SANDY POINT TOWN Roadstead is a full mile to the westward of Brim- 
stone Hill, the soundings do not extend far from the shore, and are rocky, the an- 
chorage, therefore, is at about a cable’s length from land, where you will find 9, 12, 
and 14 fathoms; the common mark is to bring the street, extending from the 
landing place, through the middle of the town, end on. In coming to this ancho- 
rage from the southward, you must be careful to avoid the Point where Charles’s 
Fort stands, as there a rocky recf stretches out; if coming from the northward you 
must be careful to avoid a rocky reef which lies a little to the northward of Sandy 
Point ; this should have a berth of a mile. When St. Ann’s Church opens to the 
southward of Sandy Point, you will be to the southward of it, and when Brown’s 
House, and Orton's Vigtree come in a line, you will clear it to the northward. From 
hence to the Town of Diep the Coast ts rocky, and vessels sailing along it must keep 
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at a proper distance. The‘ Town of Diep is situated at the north Point of the 
Island; from its eastern side a considerable reef rans out ; there are also some rocks 
called the Dogs, lying off the channely which render its entrance dangerous and 
difficult ; therefore it is not frequented by European vessels. 


ST. EUSTATIUS anv SABA ( Netherlands.) 


MPRHE ISLAND OF EUSTATIUS rises out of the ocean like a huge pyramidal 
rock, lessening towardits summit; but as you approach it, you will discover it 
to consist of two mountains, the eastern one being the higher of the two; this is 
hollow at the top, and is the crater of a former Volcano, but now it constitutes a 
habitation for beasts ; these mountains are highly cultivated to the very top. The 
population of Eustatius and Saba is estimated at 18,000, of which 12,000 are slaves. 
Its exports principally consist in tobacco, cotton, sugar, coffee, and rum; but the 
Island produces and abounds with hogs, poultry, rabbits, and vegetables, in great 
abundance. On the southern side stands the Town, which is divided into two parts, 
called the Upper and Lower Town; the latter is close to the water’s edge, the former 
is more elevated, and protected by a fortress; each Town consists of a single street. 
The landing here is extremely difficult, on account of the continual breaking of the 
waves upon the sbore; more especially when the wind comes from S. E. ‘ 

Vessels leaving Basse Terre Road, in St. Kutt’s, for St. Eustatius should steer a N.W. 
course, and if bound into the road, give the eastern poiat a good berth, and come to 
anchor before the Towz in 12 fathoms, about three-quarters of a mile off the shore, 
bringing the Church to bear E. NE. or N. E.by E., and the west end of the Bay 
N.W.by N.; but this anchorage cannot be considered good, though it is much fre- 
guented; the ground is coarsesand and coralrock. Vessels may anchor further out, 
in deeper water; but if they should chance to be here in the burricane months, it will 
be incumbent upon them to watch the shifting of the wind attentively ; for should 
there appear the least indication of a squall coming on, they ought immediately to 
put off to sea. The Derrottero says, ‘‘ This Island shews itself from the S. W., its only 
hill being to the S. Eastward ; it descends gradually towards the :vest, and comes 
down to the shore, where the town and anchorage is situated ; but the latter is so 
bad, that when the breeze comes from the southward or eastward, the swell becomes 
so great that the riding or landing becomes difficult. The Island of St. Eustatius is 
clear all round, except the S. E. and S. W. points, from each of which a sandy spit 
stretches off ; there is no landing place but the one already noticed; its S.E. end is 
distant from the N.W. point of St. Kitt’s 7 miles. The channel between this 
Island and St. Kitt’s is excellent, and without any danger. 

SABA lies 15 miles to the W. N.W. from the northern point of St. Eustatius, and 
is another bighround mountain, steep and inaccessible, except on its southern side; 
here is situated a /ittle creek and a landing place, which is intricate, and so narrow 
as to admit only one man at a time; the island is inhabited by a few Dutch 
familics, who cultivate the cotton plant, and manufacture stockings and shoes, &c. 
The town is built on a small plain, but hid from the seaward by a very high hill, 
except to the southward. At the landing place, a little to the south-westward of 
Ladder Point, is a small battery of two guns; Ladder Point is situated in latitude ~ 
17° 39’ 30’, and the anchorage is between the Point and the Diamond Rock in from 
8 to 36 fathoms; soundings continue all the way to the northward, round so far as 
Green Island. The road on the south-western side is tolerably safe with northerly or 
easterly winds, but open to the southward and westward. Off its N. W. partisa 
rock above water, called the Diamond, and appearing as you approach it from the 
westward, like a ship under sail, being mostly white with the excrements of birds. 
Off the northern part also is a little island, called Green Island; the passage between 
it and the shore has 4 fathoms water. It is asserted you may perceive ground all 
round the island, but its edges are steep to, and therefore the bottom can be visible ° 
at a small distance only, unless on its southern side; and about 4 miles from thence 
are 3 and 4 fathoms, then soundings may be traced full 7 leagues; these consist 
chiefly of sand, gravel, coral, and shells, and the depth of water varies from this 
spot of 3 and 4 fathoms, oyer which the sea commonly breaks, to 12 and 14 fathoms, 
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at 5 and 6 Jeagues off. In the direction of this bank, and nearly S. by W. from 
Saba, distant 37 leagues, is a solitary smail island, called Avis, or Bird’s Island ; it 
rises from the surface of the water about 16 yards, and appears at a distance like 
a sand bank; to its East and E. N. E. sides some rocky reefs are connected, which 
extend a considerable way out, and anchorage may be found at its S. W. part 
about the distance of a pistol-shot from the island; here there are said to be 3, 4, 
or 5 fathoms, white sand. Two little rocky islets lie off the N. W. and West sides 
of the island, which are joined to Avis by reefs which are visible; there are also a 
few trees growing on the island, and plenty of turtle frequent its shores; no pond 
nor fresh water exists, but by digging a little distance within the island springs 
may perhaps be found. Numerous birds frequent this island, and renders it of 
a white appearance with their dung. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW (Sweden.) 


MPHE ISLAND OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW is very irregularly shaped, and 
has numerous rocks and rocky islands about it; its length from Kast to West is 
about 6 miles, and its breadth nearly two; its interior is high, but the shores are 
level, and the soil dry ; its white inhabitants are chiefly Swedes. The population of 
St. Bartholomew was in 1823 estimated at 8000, of which number, 4000 were 
computed to be slaves. Its produce consists of tobacco, sugar, cocoa, cotton, 
cassave, and some indigo; it abounds with several sorts of valuable trees, as the 
lignum-vitz, iron-wood, aloe, caleback, canapia, paratane, &c.; also a peculiar 
kind of limestone, which furnishes an article of commerce with the adjacent islands. 
The northern shores are considered to be particularly dangerous, and cannot be 
safely navigated without the assistance of a pilot, but on the western side there is 
an excellent harbour, called Le Carenage, where ships of any size may securely lie, 
the ground holding well, and the shelter good from all winds; here also is the Town 
named Gustavia. As you approach this island from a distance it appears round, 
and may be recognized full 10 leagues off. In steering from the western pvint of 
St. Kiit’s, your course should be nearly North, the distance being about 27 miles. 
Vessels bound to Gustavia are allowed to lie off and on the harbour’s mouth, from 
sun-rise to sun-set, but the commander must obtain a permit so to do from the 
Fort ; the customary fee being 2 dollars for a ship, one dollar and a half for a brig 
one dollar for a schooner or sloop, and 6 rials for a smaller vessel. The flood-tide 
at full and change runs S.E.; itis bigh water at 30 minutes after 10, and the rise 
of the tide appears to be from 8 to 10 inches; the winds are sometimes of long 
continuance, and will make some little variation. The tonnage money is reduced 
one half, and rum, molasses, vegetables, and fruits, go duty free; but wheat, and 
all kinds of grain, meat, timber, iron, and manufactured articles, coming from any 
place, or in any vessel whatever, must pay one per cent. ad valorem. The several 
islands which surround S¢. Bartholomew, and are dependant upon that island, are 
Cocoa Key, the Sugar Loaf, the Grenadiers, La Fregate, Bon Homme, Boulanger La 
Fourchu, The Table, the Gnooper Rocks, and Le Beuf. There are passages belecen 
them all; being stcep to, and having from 15 to 20 fathoms close to them. Jn 
sailing out from the Careenage or Gustavia, vessels frequently pass between La 
Fourchu and Boulanger Islands, and then steering N. by E.2 E. go to the eastward 
of St. Martin’s and Anguilla ; this the Dutch call the Short Passage; while the more 
common or Loug Passage is to the southward of the Gnooper Rocks, and then steering 
N. W.1N. you will sail direct for the Dog and Prickly Pear Passage. 


ST. MARTIN'S (France and the Netherlands.) 


HE ISLAND OF ST. MARTIN’S lies to the N. W. of St. Bartholomew, from 
which it is distant 10 miles; it is of a triangular form, its length from the 
southern to the northern extremity is 6 miles, and its breadth from east to west 
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is nearly 2 leagues; it is somewhat mountainous, and visible full 10 Jeag ues off 
the western shore is, comparatively speaking, rather low, and on the S. W. part 
stands the principal town, called Phillipsburgh, belonging to the Dutch; here also 
is a good harbour, with anchorage in 9, 8, 6, 5, and 3 fathoms, sandy ground. In 
advancing towards the Great or Dutch Bay, there is said to be a sunken rock, lying 
directly before its entrance, at the distance of about a mile from the land; 
which will be described hereafter. Near the town are 3 considerable salt ponds, 
where that article is manufactured for exportation. It has been estimated 
to contain 6000 persons, 4000 of which are slaves; the soil is sandy and not 
fertile, the hills are covered with a kind of heath; it is destitute of rivers, but 
has plenty of water preserved in cisterns and fountains, and produces the best 
tobacco of all the Caribbee Islands. In the woods is found the tallow tree, with 
some others, aflording valuable gums. The climate is considered healthy, the 
shores abound with fish, and there is safe anchorage in various places all round 
the island, especially with N.E. winds; there is deep water every where, anda 
vessel may range along the western point, at the distance of 2 or three miles, in 30 
and 40 fathoms, rocky ground. The Derrotero describes St. Martin’s Island as having 
many hills and vallies, but no mountain of consequence. On the S. W. side, as 
before observed, vessels may anchor more conveniently and safely there than at 
any other about the island. At the southern side of Great Bay, stands St. Peter’s 
Fort, and on the N. W. point is Amsterdam Fort, which amply defend the anchorage. 
In a line drawn from these points there are from 6 to 9 fathoms, and large ships 
should not go far within this line; but nearer the shore it shallows to 5, 4, 3, and 2 
fathoms. One mile to the south-westward of this bay is the Man of War Roch; 
it is about 24 cables’ lengths in circumference, and has not more than 10 feet 
water over it. The mark for the shoalest water, is the S. E. point of Simson’s Bay 
on with the high point of the westernmost mountain in St. Martin’s Island; or 
the flag-staff of the Governor’s house, standing at the eastern end of the town on 
with another large house situated on the top of the hills to the northward of the 
bay; this Jast house may be known by its standing to the eastward of a great 
tamarind tree, which is separated from the other trees. In addition to these marks, 
it bears from White Point S. 40° W., and from Fort Amsterdam S.8° 30'E. Ata 
little distance from this shoal are 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, rocky ground. Between St. 
Bartholomew and St. Martin’s are several large, high, and steep rocks, with channels 
between them; the small islands belonging to St. Martin’s, are Middleburg or Hat 
Key, and the four Mangroves Islands, or Pinel, Orleans, Manibrelda, and the Bird. 
The French town lies at the north-western part of the island, in a bay called 
Marigot, or Ance de Flamands, having anchorage in from 4 to 7 fathoms, sandy 
ground; there are also several small coves, or places of anchorage, to the eastward 
ot Marigot, and a large but shallow cove, called Oyster Bay, on the eastern side of 
the island. The Channel between St. Martin’s and Anguilla is good and clear from 
danger, except a small sunken rock, which lies directly North of the N. E. end of St. 
Martin’s, over which are only 6 feet water; this is named the Spanish Rock. 


ANGUILLA (Great Britain.) 


ipae ISLAND OF ANGUILLA belongs to England, and lies to the northward 

of St. Martin's; its S. W. end bearing nearly North from the N. W. point of 
that island, from which it is only distant 4 miles; it is long and narrow, its shores 
irregular, and much twisted about, which circumstance seems to have given it the 
name of Anguilla, or the Eel. From the 8. W. pointit runs in a N. Easterly direc- 
tion full 13 miles; the western part is very narrow, but to the north-eastward it 
becomes about 5 miles wide; it is not mountainous, but low, level, well cultivated, 
and productive. The chief occupation of theinhabitants is the breeding of cattle, and 
procuring salt; there are anchorages oa the western and southern sides; the latter 
being good, and the current very little felt. Off its N. E. point lies the is/et named 
Anguilletta, or the Grand Scrub, from the east end of which, a reef rans out a conside- 
rable way into the sea. Off the N.W. end of this is a large rock above water, called 
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the Little Scrub. There is also another large island to the westward of Anguilla, 
called Sandy Island, round which are several rocks under water; and off the S. W. 
point are two islands, called the Great and Little Anguilla Keys. Vessels may safely 
pass to the southward of Anguilletta, and between Anguilla and Sandy Island, keeping 
mid-channel; or between Anguilla Island and St. Martin’s; but in this latter passage 
care must be taken to avoid a rock under water, before described, which lies a little 
way off the N. E. point of St. Martin’s. There is no passage between the two Anguilla 
Keys, but between the Little Key and the S. W. end of Anguilla, vessels may pass if 
occasion requires, the channel being 4 a mile wide, and free from danger; ‘having 
passed through this, you will perceive the Huker rock above water, and toward the 
shore, some nameless rucks, which should be avoided ; further on is the Black Mug, 
a dark rock, between which and the shore, in Mead’s Bay, is fair anchorage. To the 
northward of this is Road Bay, and further on Krooker’s Bay, all safe and free from 
rocks; but off the N. end of Anguilla is an extensive reef, which must be avoided. 

DOCG AND PRICKLY PEAR.—Fourteen miles N. W. 3 N. from West Key 
lies the Prickly Pear Island; a rocky reef from which runs to the eastward 14 or 15 
miles; several parts of this reef are constantly above water. Near the western 
part of the Prickly Pear is Passage Island so called, because between that and the 
Dog, which is 34 miles to the westward of it, vessels commonly pass; the water in 
this channel is very deep, and the islands on both sides steep to. These islands 
are all low, and not visible above 4 or 5 leagues off; Dog Island is the largest, and 
is inhabited. Off the northern part of Dug Island is a little islet, called the North 
Dog, and to the westward is a larger one named Hat Key, having a rocky reef at its 
southern point. 

To sail from St. Kitt’s, after you have rounded the eastern end of St. Eustatius, 
a N.N.W. 4 W. course will take you through the Dog and Prickly Pear Passage ; 
and when to the westward of St. Eustatius, a N. by W. 4 W. course, with Sombrero 
Island directly a-head, will lead through it; or if off the western side of the Dia- 
mond Rock at Saba, pursue a direct north course, and it will carry your vessel 
clear of every thing. 

SOMBRERO.—This island is uninhabited, and may be considered the northern- 
most of the Caribbean Islands; it lies in latitude 18° 38’ N. and longitude 63° 29/ 
W.; its length N. N.E. and S.S.W. is about 2} miles, and its breadth about half 
a mile. Captain John Hayes surveyed this island in 1810, by whose description it 
appears to be flat, rngged, and without soil, excepting a patch near the centre, on 
which grows a little grass, some weeds, and a kind of samphire; but there is nothin 
which exceeds a foot in height, excepting a few prickly pear plants. It abounds 
in a vegetable substance which grows out of the rocks, in form and size like a 
melon, but covered with prickles, and with a saltish taste. The island is overrun 
with lizards, perfectly black, and about 6 inches long; there are also some land- 
crabs and shell-fish; multitudes of sea-fowl frequent the island, and during the 
season, deposit their eggs within the interstices of the rocks. There is no fresh 
water in any part, except what may occasionally be found in the cavities of the 
rocks, after a shower of rain, but which does not remain long, being soon evapo- 
rated. The soundings are very regular all round the island, with good anchorage 
on its western side in 6 or 7 fathoms, sand and gravel, close to the rocks, and these 
are not more than 18 or 20 fathoms three miles off; but the eastern side and to the 
S.Westward the bottom is rocky. There is no beach of any description, nor any 
place where turtle can get on shore. Upon the island there are several large 
stones, which appear to have no connexion with, nor to be of the same substance 
as the body of the island, the largest of these appear to be of the weight of 50 tons. 

The island of Sombrero cannot be seen more than six leagues off; the passages 
to leeward and to windward of it are clear; there is little or no swell of the sea 
and vessels passing to the northward of it will be quite out of danger. Sombrero 
bears from the Prickly Pear N.N. W.% W. distant 20 miles, and from the Great 
Dog N. 3 W. distant 18 miles. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


PHESE are a numerous cluster of islands situated to the westward of the Dax 
oS 


and Sombrero [sland, and extending from Sombrero to Porto Rico; or from about 
the longitude of 64° 18’ W. to 65° 39’ W. from Greenwich ; their shores are rouky, 
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and have proved fatal to many; but for the safety and accommodation of those who 
frequent these islands, nature has formed an extensive basin in the middle, where 
vessels may ride-in safety, perfectly land-locked, and sheltered from every wind. 
This basin is called Sir Francis Drake’s Bay, or Channel ; it is about 15 miles long, 
and 3 broad. 

In advancing towards these Islands, they will appear to be joined together and 
lofty; but they have deep and good channels between, the scas around abounding 
with great varicties of fish. We shall proceed to describe them, going regularly 
from East to West, noticing them in rotation as they are situated, and not accord- 
ing to their importance. 

The Eastern division of this group of Islands belongs to England, and contains 
Anegada, Virgin Gorda, Tortola, Jost Van Dyke's Isles, the Thatch Islands, Normand’s, 
Peter's, Sult, Cooper's, Ginger, Beef, Cumanoe, Scrub, and Guana, with numerous 
islets in their vicinity. The Western division belongs to the Danes, and compre- 
hends St. John’s, St. James, St. Thomas, Montalvan, Savannah or Green Island, the 
Brass Isles, Hansnetic, and several lesser islets adjacent. The whole group, except- 
ing Anegada, is bold, craggy. and high. 

ANEGADA, or DROWNED ISLAND, is the N. Easternmost island, and is of 
a semicircular form, extending nearly N. W. by W. and S. E. by E.; its length 
being about 12 miles, and breadth 2! miles; it is surrounded by a reef, which also 
stretches off from the S. E. end full 4 leagues, and from its winding form is called 
the Horse-shoe; this reef has from 2 to six feet over it, and is extremely dangerous; 
it abounds with the wrecks of numerous vessels, and’ must always be approached. 
with the greatest caution; no marks, that we know of, can be given to enable the 
mariner to steer clear of these dangers; the island of Anegada being so low, that 
the sea frequently will break almost all over it. Incoming from the East, or N. 
Eastward, you will perceive the ill of Virgin Gorda over Anegada like a hummock ; 
and observe, when this hill bears S. by E., you will be to the westward of Anegada, 
and may steeron S. by W. for Jortgla, but when this hill bears about S.W. by S., al- 
though you are then to the eastward of Anegada, yet that course will infallibly lead 
on to the Horse-shoe ; let not tlie mariner lie to, particularly in the night, to the east- 
ward of Anegada, for there is commonly a westerly current, which may drift him on 
therocks. Anegada now produces some’ cotton, and has about 200 inhabitants ; the 
goats, sheep, and cattle are good, and near the southern point fresh water may be 
obtained. The course from Saba to the eastern part of Virgin Gorda is N. W.2 W. 
and the distance 26 leazues. 

VIRGIN GORDA.—The Island of Virgin Gorda, or Spanish Town Island, 
is nearly 8 miles lone, and of irregular shape, being exceedingly narrow at both 
ends, but somewhat broader and higher near the middle; it lies almost in a 
N.E. and S. W. direction, bending a little circularly toward the northward, and 
contains 51,900 square acres of land; the population of Virgin Gorda, Anegada, and 
Tortola, are estimated by Humbolt at 8,500, of which 6,000 are slaves. Virgin Gorda 
is divided into 8 districts, and possesses 345 plantations. Its exports are sugar, 
rum, tobacco, indigo, peas, and some cotton, but the latter article seems not to be 
congenial to the soil, which is dry and sandy ; the land is mostly level, and in rainy 
weather is watered by several small rivulets, but these in summer frequently dry up 
and disappear; the inhabitants are supported chiefly by potatoes and fish. The island 
has three harbours, that on the north-east side is called North Sound. Mr. Lockwood 
Says, this is a secure port of great capacity, andits entrance is not difficult to discover. 
Itis protected by several islands, between which the passages are narrow, and encum- 
bered with rocks, so that no stranger should attempt them without the assistance ofa 
pilot; but when within the Sound, you lie in great security. The west Bay, on the N.W. 
side of'this island, is more open, and much frequented, but some rocks under.water 
are situated about the middle of the bay, and must be avoided ; the anchorage is to 
the southward of these rocks; here you will have 8 and 10 fathoms, sand and ouze, 
and lie nearly midway between some islands called the Dogs, and Virgin Gorda ; 
the ground holding well. A better place for anchoring is to the southward, in 
Thomas’s Bay ; here you will ride safe in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, directly before the town ; 
but there is a reef in the middle of the bay, which runs north and south, and many 
ragged rocks at the bottom, which greatly chafe the cables. The best mark to know 
Virgin Gorda is the hill, situated near the middle of the island, of moderate height, 
and standing alone; this in clear weather will be scen 7 leagues off. The ground 
is so clear under the lee of Virgin Gorda, that 300 sail may anchor in the space 
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between the Dogs and the valley. Three miles to the westward of St. Thomas’s Bay 
is Scrub Island, and a little to the S. Westward of that is Beef Island; these form 
passages into Sir Francis Drake's Bay: you may sail in on either side of the Dogs, 
or between the Dogs and Serub and Beef Islands; this latter is the widest passage, 
but there is a shoal of 12 feet water lying mid-channel, about one mile to the 
north-eastward of the eastern end of Scrub Jsland ; this you must be careful to avoid, 
going on either side of it, which you will easily do, by borrowing near to the islands 
each way. 

To the S. Westward of Virgin Gorda are a remarkable cluster of ragoed Rocks, the 
apparent effect of some volcanic convulsion of nature; these are named Old Jeru- 
salem or the Fallen City, the Round Rock, and Ginger Island; between the two latter 
is the common passage into the Great Buy, called also Sir Francis Drake's Channel, 
and King’s Chanel; but to the northward of the Round Rock, is a danger under 
water, with only 11 feet over it. Between Round Rock and Ginger Island the chan- 
nel is clear, and has 18 fathoms water in it, both sides being steep to; further west 
are Cooper's and Salt Island; the passage between Ginger and Cvoper’s Island is 
good, and sometimes used; in it are 11, 18, and 19 fathoms; on your larboard side 
is the Carvel Rock above water, but the channel between Couper’s and Salt Island 
channel has a dangerons rock in it, and therefore seldom frequented. 

Peter's Island is a narrow, crooked island, of irregular form; 4 of a mile off its 
N. East point is a remarkable rocky islet, called the Dead Chest; the channel 
between Peder’s Island and the Dead Chest is very clear and good, and consequently 
much adopted; but that between the Dead Chest aud Salt Island is not so safe, 
on account of a sunken rock, called the South Rost, over which are only 12 feet 
water; this bears from the Dead Chest N.E, by N. distant about half a mile, and 
may be passed on either side. 

NORMAND’S ISLAND lies about a mile to the south-westward of the S. W.- 
end of Peter’s Island; its length W.S. W. is two miles, and its breath no where one 
mile, its shores are irregular and much indented with coves; on its western side is 
Man of War Bay, where vessels may ride in from 13 to 3 fathoms, the bottom clear 
from all danger. To the northward of Normand’s Island is the Pelican, or Witch, and 
near that are 4 small perpendicular rocks, called the Indians. In passing between 
Peter and Normand’s Islands, you should run in nearer to the latter, for at the S. W- 
point of the former, is a rocky kay, called the Carrot, and a sandy shoal, stretching out 
a considerable way into the channel; S. W. by S. from the S. West end of Normand’s 
Island, distant nearly 4 a mile, lies a sunken rock, called Santa Monica, with only ik 
feet water over it, and midway between Normand’s and St. John’s Islands is Flanagan 
Island, off the southern part of which is a rocky reef. There are navigable channels 
on each side of Flanagan Island, only taking care to give a good berth to the Santa’ 
Monica Rock, in the eastern channel, and to St. John’s Island in the western channel, 
for some sunken dangers lie on that side. These are the islands from the S. Western 
part of Virgin Gorda to St. John’s, which enclose Sir Francis Drake's Channel on the 
south-eastern side, while St. John’s, Tortola, Beef, and Scrub Islands, form its west 
and N. West boundary. 

THE ISLAND OF ST. JOHN is cight miles long and three broad; it is said to 
be well watered and cultivated; its population in 1823 was 2,500, of which num- 
ber 2,300 were slaves; its exports are Sugar, rum, tobacco, cotton, and coffee. 
There is one harbour to this island, called Coral Bay, which is situated at its S. 
East end, and is reported to be one of the best among the Virgin Islands; here you 
will see, on the starboard point of the entrance, named Moor’s Point, a white walled 
fortress, which is visible to a very considerable distance; toward the larboard. is 
Duck Kay, off the southern part of which are some sunken rocks. The principal 
channel to this place is between Duck Kay and Moor’s Point; there are regular 
soundings all the way in, gradually lessening from 12 to 5 fathoms; should the 
wind be any where to the northward of east, there will be good riding at the en- 
trance of the bay, but if the southward of E.S. E. you must anchor outside the 
point, and warp in. About 4 a mile inside Moor’s Point is the town and governor’s 
house, above which English vessels seldom go; there are, however, large lagoons 
beyond that, and the harbour opens very large, having good anchorage in various 
places; you will observe in sailing in, to leave one third of the channel to windward 
from Moor’s Point, and two thirds to leeward from Duck Key, and then you will 
not come into Icss than 5 fathoms water. The common anchorage is within a 
quarter of a mile of the weather shore, running your stream-anchor to the S. W. on 
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account of the Jand freshes, which is usually between the 8.8. E., South, and $.W.; 
moor N. E. and 8S. W.; the ground is good, and the depth 5 fathoms. Itis said a 
small bank lies off the gate, about a cable’s length from the shore, with only 10 feet 
water over it. The watering place is at the south end of the town, outside the 
southern gate, but it is not good. 

The islands and rocks dependant on St. John’s, are Lavango and the Corn Islands, 
the Witch, Bird’s Kay, Round Island, and the Western chain of islands and rocks enclos- 
ing the Great Bay to the southward. 

THE ISLAND OF TORTOLA lies on the northern side of Drake’s Bay, and 
is an irregular shaped island, about 9 miles in length and three in breadth, at 
its broadest part; it is the principal island belonging to the Bratish, and has a 
population of 1300 whites, 220 people of colour, and 90609 slaves; its exports are 
Sugar, rum, and cotton, the latter being of excellent quality; Road Town is the chief | 
place, and only good harbour in the island; in 1802 this was declared a free port, 
and therefore became a place of great resort. 

Vessels bound to Tortola, if coming from: the northward, generally proceed round 
Virgin Gorda, and enter Sir Francis Drake's Bay, between Virgin Gorda and the 
Island of Tortola. Bere they will choose the channel most convenient, passing 
either between the Dogs and Gorda, or between the Dogs aad Tortola: in the 
former passage, keep mid-channel, and there is no danger whatever; but between 
the Dogs and the Tortola side, there is the twelve feet shoal; this lies to the N. Fast- 
ward of Scrub Island, and must be avoided; this shoal has been already described: 
but ships from the southward, find entrance between some of the various islands to the 
southward. Of these passages, that between Round and Ginger Islands is most 
commonly adopted; in proceeding for this channel, you will first make Virgin 
Gorda, steering W.N.W., somewhat northerly, direct towards its south-west end ; 
and so soon as you arrive within 7 or 6 leagues of it, you will perceive the high 
land of Yortola, and also the rocks and islands to the southward and castward of Sir 
Francis Drake’s Bay. Having obtained a clear sight sight of these, you should 
steer for the south side of the Round Rock, which has aremarkable appearance, and 
cannot be easily mistaken; as you near this rock, you will perccive the low kays 
which run out from the S. W. end of Virgin Gorda, called the Fallen City; these 
extend to within two cables’ lengths of the Round Rock. These reefs form a singular 
appearance, and resemble ruins, being a collection of barren stones, without the 
least verdure upon them. Being at the distance of 2 or 3 leagues to the eastward 
of these kays, endeavour to bring thé Round Rock to bear N. W., a little westerly, 
and steer direct for its southern side, and as you run through the passage, it will 
be proper to keep about one third of its breadth from the Round Rock, and go two 
thirds away from Ginger Island, by which you will guard against being, with light 
winds, driven too near Ginger Island. The course through the channel is nearly N. W. 
by W., and thepassage2a mile wide; dhe rocks on both sides are composed of slate, 
and you will find the water deep and wore than 14 or 15 fathoms within a cable’s 
length of Round Rock. i 

Having cleared this channel, you will steer on to the westward, until you per- 
ceiveonthe Island of Tortola to the W.N.W. of you, a negro town, a white house, and 
fortress; then steer W. by N. and West. The eastern point of Tortola Road bears 
from the Round Rock nearly West, and is distant rather more than § miles. You 
will now see the flag-staff on the fort at the western point of the harbour, but ob- 
serve not to run too near this point, for off it lies a dungerous reef, whic must care- 
fully be avoided. The eastern point of the harbour isa craggy bluff, having a roadway 
round it; but be particularly cautious not to ran to the westward of Road Harbour, 
for there is a small place called Sea Cow Bay, which bears some resemblance to the 
entrance of Road Harbour, and the mistaking one for the other might be productive of 
inconvenience and danger; therefore, if any way doubtful, as you approach the eas- 
tern point, look to the S. Westward, and bring the Indians, which are four remarkable 
pinnacle rocks, S. W. by S.; having done so, the eastern point of Tortola Road is 
come about W.N.W.iW. With this bearing you may proceed toward Tortola, 
and when ! a mile distant from it, you will have 8 fathoms water, but it will not be 
advisable to go nearer, as it soon shoals; you will now have Tortola Road open; 
observe the eastern side as you advance, and on the third bluf point you will dis- 
‘cern Fort Shirley, abreast of which, ships of large dimensions usually anchor. If 
in a small vessel, you may keep on to the westward, until you open Fort George, 
which you will bring to bear N., a littie westerly, then haul in, and steer for the 
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citadel; this mark will lead you in 14, 12, and 10 fathoms water, when you may 
anchor abreast of the point of the first battery, the battery bearing N.E. The mark 
for the anchorage is the Battery flag-staff, on the west point of the bay, in one with 
the Guard House, which stands behind the battery; here you will lie in 10 fathoms, 
only a cable’s length off the shore; moor N. N. E. with your stream-anchor, for the 
ground is foul, and should your bower part, your stream will check you into the 
bay, and enable yon to clear the rocks off its western point. Mr. Lockwood says 
the anchorage at Tortola is not good, and that the more experienced mariners 
usually anchor under Peter’s or Normand’s Island, where there are good bays. 
Within Prouke’s Channel, avd also in the passages to it, the curreat commonly runs 
quick over the foul ground, and causes a constant ripple. 

The above directions for Tortola must be attended to, should you proceed through 
either of the other passages; but vessels commonly, in sailing from Tortola, adopt 
the sovthern channel, passing through between Normand’s Island and Flanagan, or 
Flanagan Island and St. John’s. There is a passage to the northward of St. John’s, 
and between the S. W. end of Toriola, and Frenchman’s Island on the one side, and 
Thatch Islands on the other; but it is intricate and dangerous: also between the 
Thatch Islands and St. John's, but these are very little used by Luropean vessels. 
The small islands dependant on Tortola, are the Thatch Islands, Frenchman’s Kay, the 
Van Dyke Islands, Guana, Camanoes, Scrub, and Beef Islands. : 

The Van Dyke Islands lie to the northward of the western part of Tortola, distant 
almost 3 miles: there is a good channel between them and a small sandy island, 
which lies midway of the passage. On the south side of the larger Van Dyke are 
3 small harbours; that called Little Harbour appears to be a good place for small 
vessels, but the other two arc encumbered with vecks at their entrances. 

THE ISLAND OF ST. THOMAS lies to the westward of those islands we 
have been describing, and belongs to the Danes; the trade here is considerable, 
more especially in times of peace, for there is a market for those articles which 
are decmed contraband by the English, French, Dutch, &c., and during war, their 
prizes are frequently carried to this island for sale. 

St. Thomas’s is 11 miles long, and 3 miles broad ; its population in 1823 was 7000, 
of which number 5500 were slaves. Its exports are sugar, tobacco, rum, cotton, 
and cattle. ‘bis island is traversed by a range of hills, which run in an east and 
westerly direction; these, like S¢, John’s, descend gradually towards the shore; they 
were formerly well clothed with trees, but these being destroyed, the island is now 
subjected to great drought, the soil being sandy, and the rivulets chichy dried up; 
water, however, may readily be obtained 3 fect under the surface; but the inhabi- 
tants chiefly rely on rain-water, which they preserve in cisterns. The principal town 
of St. Thomas’s lies on the southern side, and consists of one main street, with a 
large factory at its extremity, belonging to the Danes; here is an.excellent harbour, 
fit for all kinds of shipping, where whole fleets may lie secure and land-locked from 
all winds, except only those coming from the S. W. to the S.E. byS.; to these it is 
somewhat exposed, but these winds seldom are prevalent, unless during the hur- 
ricane months. The inhabitants are a mixture of Danes, English, French, Dutch, 
Germans, and Jews, who all have their separate places of worship. 

In sailing for the Road of St. Thomas’s from the eastward, you will perceive Buck 
Island, which lies about 4 miles outside of the harbour’s mouth; 34 miles to the 
S. Eastward of which is a small rock cailed Bird’s Kay; between this and Buck 
Island the channel is safe; but that between Buck Island and St. Thomas's has several 
sunken rocks about it. Wessels therefore commonly leave Buck /sland to the star- 
board, in proceeding for the harbour; when therefore you have passed it, and 
brought the mouth of the harbour open, steer N. by W. or N. N. W. for the town, 
taking care to give the-eastern side a good berth; thus you may_run on until you 
are within halfa mile of the Fort, which is white, and stands on the eastern end of 
the town. Here you may anchor in d or less fathoms, the ground good, and clear 
from every dangerous obstruction; there is a rock above water, situated on the 
eastern side of the entrance to the harbour, called Prince Rupert's Cliff or Kay ; 
this you will leave on the starboard side, borrowing as close as you please on its 
western part, for that is steep to. To the westward of St. Zhomas’s lies a detached 
Rock called the Carvel, or Sail Rock, round, ragged, and double pointed, being white 
with bird’s dung, and appearing like a sail; this may be seen several leagues off, 
and forms an excellent mark for vessels coming through the Virgin's Passage, or 
from the westward for Sé. Thomas's Harbour. There are several rocky islands which 
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surround S¢. Thomas's Island, and the following are dependant upon it, Green Kay, 
Hansnetic and Brass Islands, St. James's, Buck and Water Islands, Bird’s Kay, Carvel, 
Cabrito, Flamenco, and Montalvan. 

It is said that a supply of excellent water may be obtained near Black Point, 
about 2% miles east of the west end of St. Thomas, and wood from the adjacent kays. 


General Observations from the Derrotero de las Antillas. 


“ The channels between the Dog Islands, Sombrero, and Virgin Gorda are all good, 
and are the passages by which vessels must pass from the northward to enter the 
Drakes or King’s Channel. The southern passages most used, are between Ginger 
Island and the Round Rock, Salt Island and the Dead Chest, Peter’s and Normand's 
Islands, and Normand’s Island avd Flanagan Kay. The channel between the Dead 
Chest and Salt Island, when used for going out of Drake’s Channel, requires a steady 
breeze, that it pass not from E.S. E. towards the South, for otherwise you may 
get entangled with Peter's Island, as the current sets strongly between it and the 
Dead Chest ; and the swell, when the breeze is fresh, is heavy, and will retard the 
progress of the vessel, and much increase her Ice way.’’ Care also must be taken to 
avoid the 12 feet Rock, lying about } a mile E. N. E. ofthe Dead Chest, which is 
dangerous, and on which the Blonde frigate struck. 

“The sea along the whole of the western coast of Virgin Gorda is tranquil during 
the time of the breezes, and you may anchor along the whole length of it, assured 
of having not Jess than 8 fathoms, nor more than 16 fathoms; at the distance of 
one mile from ihe shore, the bottom being all sandy ground. Vessels going to the 
southward of the Virgin Islands, generally run througk between Buck Island and 
Bird’s Kay, commonly called Frenchman's Cap; and those who run for St. Juan's 
Head, in Porto Rico, commonly pass between the Sail Rock and Green Island. 

“* There is a harbour on the west coast of Normand’s Island, called Hun of War 
Bay, which is more secure and better sheltered than that of Virgin Gorda; for in it, 
so far as Ilanagan Islet, the sea, during the breezes, is as unrafiled as a bath; the 
gusts of wind are not felt within the harbour, and when the breeze blows fresh out- 
side, the air will be very lightly felt within. But as the interior of the harbour is 
to the windward of its points, and iis width is not above half a mile, large ships 
will not be able to beat up into it; when, therefore, these are coming from the 
northward, it will be necessary they should pass close to the point and luff up, 
and anchor in the middle of the harbour’s mouth, warping or towing in afterwards, 
as may best suit their convenience; but, if it be not the hurricane season, they will 
ride very well at the entrance. In coming in from the southward, they may con- 
tinue the tack to the northward without danger, and when advanced far enough, 
heave about for the south tack; but should the wind be from the northward, you 
may run still farther in and lie as in a dock; your sails should be furled smartly, 
or the flaws with the north winds may otherwise cause you to drive, and there is no 
room for manoeuvering. Always remember, that off the S. W. part of Normand's 
Msland there is a rock of small extent, with only 9 and 11 feet overit. This is the 
rock upon which the Santa Monica struck and foundered, but its exact situation has 
not been correctly ascertained, although sought for with much exertion, by the 
Spanish surveyors.” ; 


SAINT CROIX or SANTA CRUZ (Denmark). 


HE ISLAND OF SANTA CROIX is by some considered to be the soutkern- 
most of the Virgin Islands; it is situated at least 32 miles to the southward of 

St. Thomas and St. John’s Islands ; iis length is 19 miles, and its western part is 5 
niles broad, containing 51,900 square acres of land: the population in 1823, was, 
32,000, of which number 27,000 were slaves; its chief exports are sugar, ram, 
cotton, andcattle. The land is not mountainons, but nearly level, having only a 
few trifling elevations, two of which, on the eastern part, rise rather higher than the 
rest. This island has but few trees; wood, therefore, is scarce, yet the land is fertile 
and well cultivated ; abounding in sugar canes, oranges, citrons, and various other 
fruits; there are 15 small rivulets, but most of these become dry occasionally, and 
consequently Icaye it badly watered; neither is it wholesome until it is well settled 
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in jars. There are two towns, Christiansted and Fridericksted; the former is the 
principal one, and lies on the northern shore toward the eastern part of the island ; 
this place contains 5,000 inhabitants, and its harbour is very difficult of access, 
being encumbered witb many shoals ; one of which stretches out nearly 3 miles tosea- 
ward ina N.Easterly direction ; this shoal has two fathoms over it,and in sume spots 
not more than 6 and 7 feet; added to which there are other shoals to the westward, 
which contract the channel, and render it circuitous,narrow, and dangerous, It is 
well defended by the Fort of Sophia Frederica, which is built on the little Island of Loot, 
in front of the town, and by the fort of Louisa Augusta, standing on a neck of land to 
the eastward ; so that vessels, passing to the anchorage before the town, must ob- 
tain a pilot, and go under the gunsof both forts. Eastward of Louisa Augusta’s Fort 
is Green Kay, and further off is Goat Island, under the lee of which is good ancho- 
rage. The shores from Green Kay to the east end of the island, and thence along 
the south side of the island, are lined with rocky reefs; small craft pass between 
these and the shore, but large and foreign ships must always give this side of the 
island an ample berth, sailing at the distance of 2{ or 3 miles. Off the S. Western 
point a sandy reef stretches out, which must not be approached too near. 

Fredericksted lies on the west side of the island, and is also guarded by a fortress; 
the bay is open, but vessels may anchor at pleasure in from 3 to 10 fathoms ; this 
place, however, is little frequented. 


THE PASSAGE ISLANDS (Spain. ) 


PJ\HESE islands are situated to the westward of the Virgin Islands, and between 
the latter and Porte Rico; they consist of two large and several smaller islands, 
of these, Culebra or the Serpent’s Islands, called also the Passage Islands, are the 
northernmost; they are dependencies of Porto Rieo,;belong to the Spaniards, and are 
very imperfectly known. The Great Culebra is about 7 miles long and 3 broad; 
the Little Culebra lies off the north-east part of the Great Culebra, and has several 
rocky Islets about it; they are both low, and covered with trees, and there is a nar- 
row passage between the Great and Little Culebra. A rocky reef commences a little 
to the southward of the Little Culebra, and bends round to the westward, along 
the whole extent of the Great Culebra, between which and the island, there is a chan- 
nel with from 5to 11 fathoms waterinit, buttoo dangerous for strangers to attempt. 
Some rocks and islands also stretch off the N. W. end of the Great Culebra, almost so 
far as Cape St. Juan in Porto Rico ; rendering the passage along the eastern coast of 
Porto Rico almost impracticable, and known only to the natives. The westernmost 
of these islands are called Hicacos Islands, while the general names among mari- 
ners for those situated about the Culebras, is the Tropic Kays, probably from the 
number of Tropic birds that breed upon them. At the south-east end of the Great 
Culebra is said to be a good and secure harbour, but its entrance is obstructed 
by numerous rocks, and must always be navigated with a pilot. There is also an- 
chorage underits S.W. point, between it and the S. W. Kay, where there is no dan- 
ger. Passage Island has plenty of wood, water, and fish, and a pilot resides at the 
ort. , 

a VIEQUE, or CRAB ISLAND, lies directly to the southward of the Culebras; itis 
along, narrow island, and is so named from the quantity of crabs it abounds with; 
this island is well clothed with verdure and trees, and is reported to have a soil rich 
and fertile; on its north-eastern side, toward the west end, it is low and smooth, 
but towards the S. W. it becomes elevated, and even hilly. The northern shore has 
some dangers about it, particularly toward the west, but the passage between it 
and the Culebras is at least 6 or 7 miles wide, and may be navigated with safety ; 
it is said there is good anchorage off a low sandy point at the west end of the island, 
in 4 fathoms, but this should be adopted with much caution. The southern side 
is free from any known danger, and may be sailed along at the distance of 2 or 3 
miles; about the middle, on this side of the island, is anchorage off a sandy dove 
in 14fathoms. From the S. W. point of Crab Island to Cape de Malu Pasqua, the 
S. Eastern extremity of Porto Rico, the course is W.S.W. and the distance 17 
miles. : 


A TABLE of Bearines and Distances of the principal Places in the 
CARIBBEE IsLANDs. 


Names of Places. Magnetic Bearings. Miles. 
From Point Galera, the N. Kast pave of Trinidad, to : 
Point Galiota - - -S.EW. - - - 42 miles. 
to Sandy Point. the s. W. point 
of Tobago a - - N.i E. - - 17 
— to Little Tobago - - -N.E.EN. - - 41 
———— to Point Salinesin Grenada -N.W.3N- - - 87 
Melville's Rocks at ad to the S. aan of 
Barbadoes - .NE: - - - 110 
Great Courland Bay in Tobago to Gunkites 
Bay in Barbadoes - .N.E.ZE..- - 180 


Carlisle Bay in Barbadoes ‘to the Dragon’ 
‘Mouths’ in Trinidad - -S.W.iS. - ~~ 186 
by 


Fort Jeudy Point in (Greuida - S. W. by W..- - 136 
— Cariaco Is., one of the Grenadines W.S. W. = - 110 
_—— Becouyaor Bequialsland, northpt. W.4S. - - - 90 
———— the S.E. part of St. Vincent - W.LS. - - - 56 
Point Espaguole, the N. E. point 
of St. Vincent - - - W.EN. - - 87 
——s Point Moulacique in St. Lucia - W.N.W.3W. - 84 
——_——— the N. Eastern point of St. Lucia N. W. by W. - - 94 
Southern part of Martinique - N.W. - - - 104 
Man of War’s Bay in esi to Point Salines 
in Grenada - - - W.N.W.£ W. - 85 
Courland Bay in Tobago to Poemt Salines in 
Grenada - - N.W. by W. - - 76 
Point Taratte, St. Fesaeut: to Point.  Moulacque, 
St. Lucia - - -N.E.2N. - - 19 
Great Piton Point - - -N.EW. - - 21 
Carenage, St. Lucia, to Port Royal, Mentiniituee N. z bs =) =| 36 
St. Pierre, ditto - - _- N. by ZW. - 48 
The Pearl Rocks, Mar ra, to Sevt’s Point, 
Dominica - - N. by W.2W. - 28 
Cape Melvillein Biowdnicn to Biurteane, Marie: 
galante - - - - - - -N.E.ZE. -- - 18 
— the Saintes = - -N.W.EN. - - 16 
Prince Rupert’s Bay, “geri to ss eobensehe 
Guadaloupe - - N.W. by N. - 28 
N.E. point of Diescads to Buglish Hextons. 
Antigua -N.W.EW. - - 60 
English Harbour to SmdhernPointof Monserrat S.W.£S. - - 384 
Redonda - - - W.byS.i£8 - 37 
Redonda to St. John’s Road, haena - - E.N.E.2N.- - 33 
- to Palmeta Point in Barbuda - -N.E.ZN. - - 47 
- to Sandy Point Town, St. Kitt’s -N.W.3W.. - - 40 
Sandy Point Town to Saba Island - - -N.W.iW. - - 27 
Saba to St. Eustatius - - - E.S.E.4 E. - - 14 
Palmeta Point in Baertasa - - East - - - 80 
the Carenage at St. Bartholomew -N.E.ZE, - - 22 
St. Eustatius to St. Martin’s - -N.iW. - - 29 
St. John’s Road, Antigua, to St. Bartholomew's 
Carenage - - - N.W.by W.EW. - 72 
Anguilletta Seis eal) 1 SIO Weedless «= 89 
Saba to the Prickly Pear Island - - -N.IW. - - 87 
the Dog Island - - - - N. by W.2 W = (od 
Dog Island to Sombrero - = - N. 2 W. - > 18 
— E. end of Virgin Gorda - -W.N.W.2W. - 53 
Ginger Island - <1. ALS Wee N. - - 60 
East point of Sanéa Croix - W.S.W.ES. - 73 
Basseterre Buy, St. Kitt’s, to St. John’s Island N.W. by W.% W: - 125 
St. Eustatius to St. Thomas’s Island - - W.N.W. : 114 
St. John’s Harbour, patie, to the E. ak of 
Virgin Gorda - = - N. W. by W.2W. - 159 


New and improved Editions of the following Charts and Pilots have been 
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WEST INDIA DIRECTORY. 


PART ff. 


PORTO RICO 
TO THE GULF OF FLORIDA. 


Nore.—Throughout this Work, the Bearings and Courses are according to 
the Magnetic Compass, except where they are otherwise expressed,* and the 
Soundings are those taken at Low Water. 


THE ISLAND OF PORTO RICO, 


ORTO RICO is about 30 leagues in length from east to west, and 12 in breadth, 

where broadest. ‘The N. E. point of the island is named Cabeza de Sun Juan, 
St. John’s Head, whence the range of mountains, named Luquillo commences ; the 
most elevated part of which, E/ Yunque, the Anvil, may be seen at the distance of 
68 miles. The range continues to the westward, with several intervals or breaks, 
until it ends in a saddle-hill, named Silla de Caballo, Horse’s Saddle, which is to the 
southward of Arrecibo.- These mountains have branches diverging to the north and 
south, and extending tothe coasts ; the whole covered with wood: the summits of the 
highest are often covered with snow. In the intervals are fertile vallies and plains, 
watered by many rivulets, but subject to excessive droughts. Its air is tolerably 
healthy, though subject to severe storms and hurricanes, like the rest of the islands. 
The rainy season is from June to August, and the most violent hurricanes are gene- 
rally about mid-summer, or the beginning of harvest. The sea breeze commonly 
begins about eight o’clock in the morning, and continues blowing until four in the 
afternoon; from four to six o’clock, the heat is excessive. 

The population has been estimated by Humbolt at 225,000, of which number 
25,000 are slaves. ‘The capital, St. Juan, stands on the western part of an island, 
on the north side, which forms a good harbour, defended by a citadel, called the 
Morro Castle, and other works. This island is about 24 miles in length, nearly 
FE. by S. and W. by N.; and its 5. E. point is connected. to the main land by a 
bridge stretching across the narrow channel of St. Antonio. The town is populous 
and well built, the see of a bishop, and residence of the governor. 

The North Coast extends nearly east and west, and is very imperfectly known to 
British navigators. It is rugged and uneven, having many rocks and islets, on which 
the sea sometimes breaks with great violence. St. Juan is about 83 leagues to the 
westward of Cabeza de San Juan, the N. E. point of the island. 

THe HARBOUR or ST. JUAN, as before said, is very capacious, and the 
largest ships may lie there in perfect safety, in 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water. The 
entrance is along the west side of the island, on which the town is erected, and 
between the Morro Point and three islets, called the Cabras, or Geat Islands. 
South of the latter is a smaller islet, off the sandy point, having on it a little square 
fort, called #l Canuelo, which defends the western side of the harbour. The western 
side of the entrance is rocky; bet in the channel, which is generally buoyed, the 
ground is gravel and sand, with a depth of &, 6, 7, and 8 fathoms. The western and 
southern sides of the harbour are flat and sheal: the low point of land on the south 
side of the town is also surrounded by a shoal, to the eastward of which ships gene- 
rally ride, to be out of the swell of the sea, occasioned by the trade-wind, which 
generally blows directly into the harbour. Shculd you have occasion to enter the 
harbour with a southerly wind, you must run into the channel with your upper-sails 
set in order to preserve your way when you get under the Jee of the Morro; you 

[ur a ce aemene a) 
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should also have your boats out with a kedge anchor and warp, ready to run out, 
or to tow, both of which are frequently necessary. But it is proper to add, that 
no person should attempt to enter without a pilot. There is no fresh water here, 
except rain, which is preserved im cisterns. It is high water in the harbour at 8h. 
20m. on the days of full and change, and the greatest rise of the tide is about 
18 inches. 

The South Coast, like the North Coast, extends nearly east and west. At about 
3! miles from Point Coamo, on this coast, and rather more than half way down the 
island, is the small but cotispicuous and remarkable island, named Caxa de Muertos, 
or Deadman’s Chest ; so called from its resemblance to a chest or coffin. From a 
certain point, it appears like two great flattened balls, separated by a broad valley. 
The shore of this island towards Porto Rico is flat and sandy; on the south side 
it ishigh and stony. There isno frésh water on it, nor trees of any kind but for fuel. 
It is, however, supposed, that by digging the sand a little below the mark of the 
highest tides and surf, fresh water may be found here, as in other sandy bays. 
Caution must be observed, not to dig too deep ; for, at too great a depth, the water 
is brackish. The fresh water thus found, is supposed to be rain water, which, having 
strained through the sand, has been kept by its specific gravity, above the sea water, 
which is always found when the bottom of the hole is on a level with the surface of 
the ocean. This is a good place for fish and turtle, as flie latter lay their eggs in 
the great sandy bays; and for this reason is much frequented by the inhabitants of 
Porto Rico. 

Ships sailing along this coast are exposed to sudden calms, occasioned by the 
island intercepting all breezes from between the north and east. It should not be 
passed nearer than 5 miles. 

When lying at anchor at Crab Island, Cape de Mala Pasqua, the S. E. point of 
Porto Rico, will be seen bearing W.S. W.4 W. You may run down until abreast 

f that Cape, and within 3 or 4 miles of it; then steer west, and having run aboct 3 
Mike down past the Cape, and brought it to bear N. E., you will see a large breach 
or reef, 2 or 3 miles in,length, which lies 3 or 4 miles off the coast. Keep a mile or 
two without the breach, in running down, and you will descry a small building by 
the water side, which is a guard-house. By running down as directed, until the 
guard-house bears north, or a little to the eastward; you may then haul in north, 
or N. by E. for it, and anchor in 4 fathoms, with the house bearing north or 
N. by E. one mile distant, and the west end of the breach S. by E. Here is no 
shelter from the effects of sea breezes but the reef. This place is called Guayama, 
or Yamma Bay, and is much frequented. In going in, although you give the west 
end of the breach a good berth, you must keep the lead going; the soundings are 
irregular, from 5 to 7 or 8 fathoms, whence it shoalens gradually to the shore. The 
land by the water side is low ; but up the country, high and uneven, as before men- 
tioned. In going out of Guyama Buy, steer S. S. W. or S. W. 

The next trading place to Guyama Bay, is Salinas, a good place for trade, and for 
safety tolie in, Itis about 14 miles to the eastward of the Dead Chest, which may 
be seen from, and is a guide to it. When at the distance of 2 or 3 leagues from 
Guyama Bay, you may stecr west, a littlesoutherly, passing outside of several kays, 
which lie near the shore; then, having run to a sufficient distance, hanl in for the 
western end of the outermost of these kays, and about a mile, or a mile and a half off 
that end isa breach, or sunken hay, just covered, so that no part of it can be seen, 
which must be left to the westward. Keep, therefore, within a cable’s length of the 
weathermost kay, which is bold to; but it is shoaler to leeward towards the breach. 
The guard-house is 3 or 4 miles from this kay, and may be seen before you get 
within; you may run boldly in for 2 miles towards the guard-house, and anchor 
within a mile of it, in 4 or 5 fathoms, good ground, and moor to the N. W. 

When at anchor, with the guard-house bearing N. } E., there is a good watering 
“place close to the water side, a kind of lagoon, which will be about N. by W. from 
the ship, and half amile to the westward of the guard-house. The water appears 
white to nearly a league without the kay: the soundings are from 12 to 7 fathoms, 
very gradual, and there is no danger. Within the above-mentioned kay, and alittle 
to the eastward of it, there are several other kays; andin running in, you will see, 
at abour 3 or 4 leagues to the westward, two small hays, at a little distance from each 
other, one of them appearing double, the other single: you may go to leeward of 
them. 

In quitting Salinas, steer outward the same way as you entered. When without 
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the hay; steer S. W.until the Dead Chest bears west; you may then run down 
boldly, giving that isle a berth of a mile. There is a small hay, about a cable's 
length from the S$. W, end of the Dead Chest, to which a berth of a mile and a half 
should be given; you may then haul in and anchor under the lee of that jalan 
where conyenient, in from 7 to 12 fathoms water. With the west point of the sma 
hay bearing S. by E. } E. one mile and a half distant, and the north end of Deadman's 
Chest N. E. 4 B. there are 10 fathoms water, one mile from shore. 

There is a small trading place, called Boca Chica, to the northward of the Dead 
Chest ; from whence you may boldly stretch over towards it, about 5 or 6 miles 
keeping the lead going: it shoalens gradually towards Porto Rico, and you will 
have from 7 to 4 fathoms. \ 

The Dead Chest is 40 miles from Cape Mala Pasqua, and 35 miles from Cape 
Roxo, the S. W. end of Porto Rico. In running down, do not go within two leagues 
and an half of the shore ; after passing a little without the Dead Chest, a west course 
will carry you clear of alldanger. In proceeding on that course, Cupe Roao, when 
first seen, will appear low, grey, and like two kays. But before seeing Cupe Roxo, 
you will see a point that lies about a league to the south-eastward of it: this point is 
low, and appears at first like a detached land; but Cape Roxo, which you will soon 
descry, is still lower. About 5 leagues to the eastward of Cape Roxo, and 6 leagues 
to the westward of Deadman’s Chest, is the little Harbour of Guanica, hereafter de- 
seribed. 

CAPE ROXO is encompassed by a shoul, called the White Grounds, which ex- 
tends 3 leagues to the S.W. At2or 3 leagues to the eastward and westward of the 
Cape, there are 10, 12, and 15 fathoms. The sand at the bottom is of so shining a 
white, that the réflection pierces through the water. It is a coral bank, and close to 
its edge no bottom is to be found; the southern extremity bears from the point to the 
south-eastward of the Cape S. W.% W. about 3 leagues. Plenty of fish may be 
eaught here with hook and line. 

The following Description of Porto Rico, is from the Derrotero de las Islas 
Antillas. 

“About 9 leagues to the westward of the Harbour of St. Juan is the Harbour of Ar- 
recibo, with a small town on its western side, and a good riyer, but is little frequented, 
being exposed to the north winds. From this harbour the coast trends almost west. 

«Phe land is generally low as far as Punta de Pena Agwereada, or Point of the 
Pierced Rock, where a cliffy land begins, which trends N.E. and S.W.., a little 
more than a mile, to Point Bruguen, which is the north-westernmost point of the 
Island Porto Rico; from this point the coast again declines in height, and forms a 
eonvex arch to Punta de Penas Blancas, or Whitestone’s Point, which is the north 
point of Aguadilla Bay ; about 2 miles to the southward of it is the little town of 
Aguadillu. Aguadilla Bay is a large bay, in which there is anchorage for ships of 
any size, with shelter from the sea breeze; it may be entered at any hour of the day 
with facility, but not at night, because the wind, dying away, is succeeded by a calm. 
There is excellent water to be obtained at a rivulet which passes through the middle 
of the village. This bay is much frequented by vessels bound from Europe to Cuba, 
or the Gulf of Mexico, on account of the facility with which they can procure re- 
freshments, and because pilots for the Old Bahama Channel may always be had 
here. Ifcoming round Point Bruguen, and intending to anchor in Aguadilla Bay, 
keep about three cables’ Jength from the shore, in order to give berth to a shval 
which stretches off from Punta de’las Palmas, from whence to that of Penas Blancas 
you may approach nearer to the coast, in the understanding that it is very clean; and 
at half a cable’s length from the shore you may have 4 fathoms water. The best an- 
chorage is in front of a house, which is in the north extreme part of the village, and 
named La Cabeza de Zereze, in from 11 to 15 fathoms water, at 23 or 3 cables’ 
length from the shore, but better less than more, because the bottom is cleaner. 

At (S. 60° W.)S. W. by W. 72 miles from the yillage of Aguadilla, is Punta de 
San Francisco, surrounded with various rocks; all the coast between is a beach, 
with many shoals formed by the rivers which empty themselves into the sea. There 
are 4 fathoms water, on a bottom of rocks and sand, at two cables’ length from the 
shore, but there is no anchorage. S&. W. by S. rather less than half a mile from this 
point, is Punta de Giguero, which is the westernmost point of the island, having also 
many rocks and shoals about it. From Punta de Giguero the coast runs §. 25° B. 
8. E. by S. 34 miles to that of Cadena, having one small bay named Del Eincon, 
which, though sheltered from jthe sea bree, has a very uneven bottom, and full of 
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rocks. After the Point of Cadena follows that of Algarrobo, distant from the former 
6 miles (S. 35° E.) S. B.  S., forming between them the great Bay of Anasco, fit for 
vessels of any sizé, completely sheltered from the Norths. The coast is all ‘beach, and 
the bank or shallow water, which extends from it about half a mile, ‘is formed by the 
river Anasco, which disembogues at this place.” 

** Bay of Mayaguez.—The Point of Algarrobo is the north point of the Bay of 
Mayaguez, and lies with the south point, named Guanajivo, nearly N. by E. and 
S. by W.; the distance between them being nearly 4 miles. The anchorage of this 
Bay is well sheltered from the Nortis, and is fit for brigs and ships, if they are 
not very large; but it is necessary to have a good knowledge of its entrance, in order 
to avoid a shoal which extends out about half a mile from the Point of Algarrobo. It 
is also necessary to give a berth to the Puntilla, ( Little Point, ) for a reef runs off 
from it about 2 cables’ length.’’ 

“To the westward of Algarrobo Point, and about a mile, or a little more, from the 
coast, there is a rocky shoal, named Las Manchas, with 4 fathoms water on it; but 
between it and the shore vessels may pass very well. A little without the line of the 
two points of the Bay, and about half way between them, is a rocky shoal lying 
north and south, of about half a mile in length, and at its greatest breadth a little 
less; itis named Baxo de Rodriguez, or Roderiguez Shoal. » 
| “To take the anchorage in that part of the Bay which is best sheltered, after 
rounding the Funtilla, place your vessel in sucha situation, that when the island: 
Desecheo is right astern, you will have directly a head the highway of the Town of 
San German, which is upon a hill of considerable height, and pointed. The highway 
is of red earth, and winding like a snake, and cannot be mistaken,’ for there is no 
other. Follow this direction, until, being something to the southward of the Puntilla; 
you may luff up round it, and anchor in 3 or 4 fathoms, just as you please. The river 
of Mayaguez disembogues at the bottom of this Bay, and in it the small vessels, for 
an most part, winter; fur it is the best anchorage on all the west coast of the 

island. 

“* At the distance of 54 miles (S. 4° W.) South, from the Point of Guanajivo, is 
Puerto Real de Cabo Roxo ; its figure is almost circular, and has an extention from 
east to west, of three-quarters of a mile; it has 3 fathoms water at its entrance, and 
16 feet in the middle. The entrance is by a very narrow channel, near the south 
point of the harbour ; from the north point a great reef runs off, which, doubling 
Cayo Fanduco, ends at Punta de Varos. 

** At the distance of 2 miles (S.S.W.) S. by W.2 W. from this port, is the Punta 
de Guaniquilla, which is the northernmost point of a great bay, named del Boqueron; 
this will not allow anchorage, it being fullof reefs. Punta de Melones, which is the 
south point of the bay, is distant from the former a little more than 2} miles; and ~ 
nearly west from this point, about 64 miles, is the Baro Gallardo, of which we shall 
speak hereafter. ? : 

‘© On the whole of the west coast the Monte de la Atalaya may be seen; it is the 
highest and northernmost peak of two which are seen on the top of a mountain range, 
and which bears S. E. by E., true, from the Punta de San Francisco; it does not 
alter the appearance of its shape, even when you are to the southward of the isle 
Desecheo. 

© The South Coast, from west to east.—From the Morillos in the S.W. to Cape 
Malapasqua, which is the S. E. extremity of the island, the coast is of double land, 
and is very foul, with reefs, islets, and shoals, which extend off from it. In the 
middle of it is the island named Caxa de Muertos, or Coffin Island, at 4 miles distance 
from the coast, and foul atits N. E. and west parts. 

“« Port Guanica.— On this coast the best anchorage is in the Harbour of Guanica, 
distant 5 leagues eastward of the Morrillos. \t is fit for vessels of ali classes, with a 
depth of from 6; to 3 fathoms on sand and gravel; the latter depth is at the further 
end of the harbour, more than a mile from its entrance. The mouth of this harbour 
is in the middle of a great bay, formed by the point and cliff of Brea, or Piteh Point, 
on the west, and that of Picua on the east; the last has, contiguous to it, two islets, 
and from them to the Punta de la Meseta, which is the east point of the entrance of 
the harbour, there is a reef which stretches out from the coast nearly a mile, forming 
an arch ofa circle, united at one end with the islets, and at the other with Punta de 
la Meseta, Between Pitch Point and Punta de los Pescudores, or Fisherman’s 
Point, which is the west point of the mouth of the harbour, the coast forms another 
bay, the mouth of which is shut by a veef, which runs from Pescadores Point, aud 
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ends at the soutli side of the bay, about half a mile within the Point of Brea. On 
the eastside, it is necessary not only to give a berth to the reef, which runs from 
Punta Picua to that of Picua, already mentioned, but also to a rocky shoal which 
lies a little less than half a mile without it.” 

“ To take this harbour, you must steer outside of all these banks ; for this purpose, 
bring in an exact line the Punta dela Meseta, with one of the J'etas, or Paps of 
Cerro Gordo, which will be seen inland. If you run in with the point in a line with 
the western Pap, you will pass very close to the bank, but yet m 10 fathoms 
water; but if you run in with the point in a line with the eastern Pap, you will pass 
without any risk of danger. You will have passed the shval when you have the 
islets of Point Pieua, bearing E.t N. or somewhat’ before. If advancing to the har- 
bour by Punta de la Brea, you may pass that point at a cable’s length, and thence 
steer to within the Punta de la Meseta, which may be passed, if you please, at a 
quarter of a cable’s length, and from thence sail into the harbour, observing that 
the south shore is bolder than the north, and anchor where most convenient, in 5 or 
4 fathoms water.” 

“ Shoals, Sc. off the West Coast.—Having described the west coast with sufficient 
prolixity, it remains to say that (N. 84° W.) W.4.N, at the distance of 114 miles 
from the Punta de San Francisco, is the island Desecheo, of considerable height and 
very clear.” It appears like a green mountain of 800 or 1000 yards long; several 
parts of it are covered with wood, and it is so high as to be seen 12 leagues off. 
“* There is also on this coast the following banks or shoals.” 

“Ist. That denominated Baxo Negro, or Black Shoal, is a reef of very small 
extent, upon which the sea always breaks; it is about 3} miles distant from the 
nearest coast, and lies (5S. 78° W.) W.S.W.2 W. from Punta de Guanajivo, and 
(S. 5° E.), S. 3 E. from Punta de Giguero.” 

“© 2d. That denominated Media Luna, ( Half-moon ) ; which isa reef of about two 
thirds of a mile in length, north and south, and about 2} cables’ length in breadth ; 
the sea always breaks over it. It lies about 5 miles from the coast; about E.N. E. 
from it, at halfa mile distance, there are three rocks, which appear above water, and 
on which the sea always breaks. The north extremity of the reef lies (S. 62° W.) 
N.W. by W. a little westerly from the Punta de Guanajivo, and (S.5° W.) nearly 
south from that of Gizuero.” 

3d. That denominated das Coronas, or the Crowns, are shoals of sand, on which 
the sea at times breaks, and whose greatest extent is scarcely half a mile. It is 
3; miles distant from the coast, and lies from the Punta de Guanajivo (S. 39° W.) 
nearly S, W by S. and trom Punta de Giguero (S. 1° E.) S.4 E. ' 

4th. A shoal which lies to the westward of Punta de Guaniquilla, at the distance 
of two miles. It is about 2 cables’ length in extent, and has 3 fathoms water over it; 
it lies (S. 23° W.) S. by W. 2 W. from the Punta de Guanajivo, and (S. 5° Es) 
5.2 E. from Puntade Giguero.” 

“5th. The Baxo Gallardo, which is almost west from the Punta de Melones, and 
6} miles distant from it, is about 3 cables’ length in extent; and the least depth of 
water on it is 3 fathoms, on rocky bottom. It lies (S. 19° E.) S. by E.3 E. from the 
island Desecheo, (S. 22° 30' W.) S. by W. 3 W. from the Monte de la Atalaya, and 
(N. 65° W.) W.N. W. from the southern extremity of the Mor7illos.” 


ISLAND OF HAYTI, or ST. DOMINGO. 


npux island lately known by the name of St. Domingo, is now again called Hayiz, 
its original name. Columbus, when he discovered it in 1492, called it Hispa- 
niola ; but, giving the name of St. Domingo to a city which he founded, two years 
afterward ; in process of time, the whole island came to be so called. Of late years, 
the island has been divided into two parts, under distinct governments; the eastern 
part, or Spanish portion, alone retaining the name of Hispanicla, and the western 
parts that of Hayti, and finally, the whole became independent, and was united under 
one government in 1822, under the title of the RepuBLic or HayTt. 

Hayti is 114 leagues in length from Cape Enganno at the east, to Cape Tiburon, at 
the west end, and 45 leagues in width at the broadest part, which is trom [sabella Point 
on the north, to Beata Point at the south side. The face of the country is diversified 
with hills, vallies, and rivulets ; its highest elevations are said to be 6000 feet above 
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the level of the sea, and its hills are covered with forests of yarious kinds of wood, 
The soil is extremely fertile, producing sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, indigo, &. The 
climate is excessive hot, and unhealthy for Europeans ; but the country is continuall 
refreshed by rains and sea-breezes. The total population of Hayti in 1823, accord- 
ing to Baron Humboilt’s calculation, was 820,000, of which number 790,000 were free 
people of colour, both negroes and mulattoes, and 30,000 whites. Its gnarl cities 
are, St. Domingo on the south side, and that of Cape Haytien, formerly, Cape 
Francois, on the north side; the towns are, Port-au-Prince, Leogane, and the Mole 
of St. Nicholas, in the west. 


Tux Mona Passace, and Eastern Coast of Harti, or St. Domineo. 


From Cape Roxo, in Porto Rico, to the S. E. point of Saona Island, lying off 
the corresponding part of Hayti, it is 26leagues W.¢N. Ina direct line between, 
and nearly midway, but rather nearest to Saona, lie the small islands Mona and 
Monica: the former is the largest and southernmost, and Monica lies about 2 miles 
to the N. W. of it. On Mona, is plenty of fresh water, and you may sail within 2 
miles of either of them, both being clean and safe. There is an anchorage about half 
a league to leeward of Mona, in 7 or 8 fathoms water, sand and weeds, ‘with the 
N. W. point of Mona bearing N. by E. 2 miles distant; the S. W. point, off which 
runs a small reef, S. E. or S$. E. by E. amile and a half; and Moniea N.by W. 
about 5 miles. Zacheo, which has been before described, lies nearly 10 leagues 
N. E.1 E. from Mona. 

“ The Spanish Derrotero,” says Mona, “ is an island almost level, of little eleva- 
tion, and without any prominences on it; itis not inhabited, and its surface seems 
covered with brushwood, without trees of any considerable height. Its N. E. and 
west coasts are of white rock, perpendicular to the water, and may be approached as 
close ax you choose: the south coast is considerably lower, but as clean as the for- 
mer. Near to the west point, however, some vessels anchor, in order to procure 
grass, when engaged in carrying cattle. Fresh wateris scarce. This island may be 
seen at the distance of six leagues. wm: 

“‘ Monica is an islet, whose greatest extent is scarcely two-thirds of a cable’s 
length; it is much lower than Mona, and in shape resembles a shoe-maker’s last: 
on its surface no bush is seen, and it is the perpetual resort of immense numbers of 
booby birds. The pilots of these coasts state, that there isa clean and deep passage 
between Mona and Monica.” : 

Ships coming round Cape Roxo, or from the S.E., and bound through the Mona 
Passage, should, after clearing the White Grounds, endeavour to sail in mid-channel, 
between Zacheo and Mona; there is no danger but what canbe seen. Withihe wind 
at E. S. E. or east, you need not tack, but sail through with the wind quartering. It 
will be sufficientto steer N. W. by N. to fetch Cape Raphael, the N. £. point of Hayti, 
or even Cape Samana. The currents which generally set to the westward must be 
guarded against, lest they set you into Samana Bay, whither they frequently run 
with great strength. f 

A ship, having fetched the Island of Mona, if bound to the northern side of 
Hayti, may run to leeward of Mona and Monica, observing the above precaution. 
With Mona E.S. E. 3 or 4 leagues, you may perceive the coast of Hayti. 

EASTERN COAST OF HAYTI.—AIl the eastern end of Hayti is generally low; 
but the land may be seen at the distance of 10 Jeagues ; and the current in the channel, 
which sets to the northward, is very perceptible. Cape Espadais the S.E. point of Hayti, 
and that which is nearest to Mona, being 11} leagues W. N. W. from that island. 
It is a low point, encompassed with a reef and a white shoal. From this point, 4 
leagues N.N. E.} E. lies Cape Enganno, the easternmost point of the island; the 
coast between forming a bight. This Capelies in latitude 18° 342’N., and longitude 
68° 201' W. of Greenwich, Itis low, and a shoal extends from it N. Hasterly, be- 
tween 3 and 4 miles, and has but little water on it, therefore it requires a good berth 
From this Cape, the land of Porto Rico may, in clear weather, be seen; when it 
bears W. 1 S., at the distance of 6 leagues, it makes with two heads like a wedge. 

From Cape Enganno, the coast. extends N. W. { W. 133 leagues to Cape Raphael: 
it is low to within 3 leagues of the latter Cape, where its acclivity begins, and thence 
increases to the Cape, whichis of middling height, and appears at a distance like an 
island: the Cape is known by a round mountain, with a conical peak, like a sugar- 
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loaf, but somewhat broader at the bottom, and situated a little inland fromit. The 
sliore to the eastward is foul, and should not be approached nearer than a league. 
About midway between Cape Raphael and Cape Enganno, is Point Macao, on the 
S. W. sideof which is a little town of the same name. 


Tue Soutnern Coast of Havtt, or Sr. Dominco, from Point Espana 
to Carve Tisunon. 


Point Espada, as before noticed, is the S. E. Point of Huyti, and from it the 
S. E. Point of Saona bears S. by W., distant about 10 miles. From Point Espada 
to the S. W., the coast forms a hay, called Higuey, and a smaller one, called Cala- 
mite; both are very foul with reefs. To the southward of the latter, is the Island 
Saona. The Island Saona lies off the eastern part of the south coast, is about 11 
miles in length from east to west, and from 3 to 4 in breadth, covered with trees, 
and surrounded with a white shoal, to the distance of 2 miles: at the western end are 
several islets on the bank. The passage between this isle and St. Domingo is shoal 
and narrow, and practicable for small vessels only. 

Four leagues W.N. W.3 W. from the western end of Saona, lies the east end of 
the little isle of Santa Catalina, or St. Catherine, which thence extends westward 
about 4 miles; and 11 leagues W.1N. from its west end, is Punta Caucedo, the 
eastern point of the Bay of St. Domingo. A shoal stretches off 3 miles from the west 
end of St. Catherine ; and to the northward of it there is anchorage on the main, in 
the Bay.of Cumayaru, well sheltered. 

The Derrotero says, ‘‘ From the S, W. extremity of Saona to Point Cuucedo, 

the distance is 16 leagues. The coast between is tolerably clean, for there is only 
one place, called the Playa de Andres, (Andrew’s Beach,) which has a reef, but this 
reef stretches out to sea about a league; but at 4 leagues from Swaona, is the little 
island of Santa Catalina, the eastern part of which is narrow, and the western 
foul ” : 
“« On the west side of Point Caucedo, is an anchorage, named La Caleta, which 
affords shelter from the breeze. The coast hence trends to the westward, and forms 
a great bay (St. Domingo); at the bottom of which the River Ozama empties itself 
into the sea. On the western bank of this river stands the city of St. Domingo. 
Along all the front of the bay is a sand bank, called the Estudios, which extends 
about halfa mile out to sea, and has 5, 6, and 8 fathoms of water on it. On this bank 
vessels anchor, but with risk, especially in the season of the Souths, which raise a 
heavy swell; and there is no shelter from these winds ; added to which, the coast is 
wild and rocky, without any beach, and the sea breaks on it with violence. The safe 
anchorage is within the river; but it has a bar which prevents any vessels drawing 
more than 13 feet from entering, and even these are in danger of striking, during the 
Souths. To anchor on the Estudios Bank, it is necessary to coast the windward shore 
from Point Caucedo, at the distance of from three cables’ length to half a mile: it is 
very clean and deep, and only at the eastern point of the river, is there a shoal of 
little water, which stretches off about two cables’ length; and to avoid it, you must 
not haul to the northward, until the west point of the river bears north.” 

Tur CITY or ST. DOMINGO, which is the metropolis of the eastern division 
of the island, is situated on the western bank of the river Ozama, the entrance of 
which may be known by a great fort on that side. You will likewise see, to the west- 
ward of the fort, alarge Savanna, which forms an amphitheatre, and makes a bean- 
tiful prospect. The harbour is very commodious, and ships may lie close to the shore 
to take in their lading, by planks from their sides to the wharf. 

The city is built-on a rocky point: the cathedral is spacious and magnificent, and 

the streets are at right angles with each other, and have foot ways of brick. The 
fortifications have been judiciously constructed, and the town is surrounded by a thick 
wall. 
Fo sail into the harbour, steer directly in towards the castle with a flat steeple, and 
to within a mile of it; where there are 15 fathoms water, nearly opposite a great point 
on the starboard side, and a little within, off a small fort.on the larboard side: run in 
without fear. Towards the sea there is no danger. 

From the entrance of St. Domingo, the western point of the bay, named Point 
Nisao, or Catalinu Point, bears nearly S. W. 4 S.9 leagues. 

_ From the Dernotera.—“ Point Nisao is the western point of the great bay of 
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St. Domingo; and to clear it in going out from that anchorage, you must steer 
S. by W. or S. S. W., and having run on either of these courses a distance of 14 
miles, you will be to the southward of it: or run 6 miles on the first course, and then 
steer on the second. From Nisao Point, the coast trends about S. W. and W.S. W. 
to Salinas, and is so clear, that you may run along it at less than two miles dis- 
tance. From the Point of Salinas, it bends to the northward, and forms the Bay of 
Ocoa, (or Neiva,) in which there are various harbours and anchorages.” 

‘From Salinas Point, (which is the east Point of Neiva Bay, ) the coast extends 
to the N. E. amile anda half, to Caldera Point, at which a large bight begins to 
form, running in two miles to the east; here every class of vessels may anchor in the 
greatest security, sheltered from both sea and wind. The month of this harbour, 
that is, the space between Caldera Point and the nearest land, is half a mile wide ; 
but the good and deep channel is reduced to a cable’s length; for a rocky shoal, 
at the edge of which are 4! fathoms water, runs out about 3 cables’ length from the 
coast; and another of the same kind, and with the same depth of water at its edge, 
runs out half a cable from Caldera Point. The depth of water in the channel is from 
7 to 8 fathoms, on oazy sand. Although this harbour of Caldera is large, the ledge 
of rocks which border all the coast of the interior of it, reduces it much: it is also 
farther reduced by various rocky shoals in the very anchorage ; but they have good 
and deep channels between them. As these shoals obstruct it so much, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, even with a good knowledge of it, to enter it under sail, and im- 
possible, if not acquainted with it. In addition to this, on account of the narrowness 
of the channel, you cannot work in; and therefore it is not advisable to enter into 
this bight, otherwise than by warping or towing, having previously anchored to the 
north of Caldera Point, at about a cable’s length fromit. To do this, you must pass 
within two cables’ length from Salinas Point, and run along at that distance until 
you are past a small point, which the coast forms between Salinas and Caldera Point, 
which is fowl, and sends off a rocky shoal with not more than 2 or 3 fathoms of 
wateron it. Having passed that point, which is called Rancheros, you may run 
along at less than a cable’s length from the coast, if you intend to anchor in the 
vicinity of Caldera Point. If the wind is not favourable for obtaining this situation, 
you may work in ; but take care on both boards, to tack in 8 or 10 fathoms, that you 
may keep clear of the ledges. If once anchored outside, you must carry out a warp 
with your boats, which must also examine and ascertain the proper channel ; and, 
having warped two or three cables’ length farther in, you will be in an anchorage very 
secure and well sheltered.” J 

‘From Caldera Point, the coast bends to the N. W. to the Point and River of 
Ocoa, whence it returns towards the N. E., and forms a very extensive roadstead, 
sheltered, from the breezes ; but the bank of sand is so steep, that the anchors are 
apt to drag, and the cables sometimes fail, being damaged by the loose stones at the 
bottom. From these reasons, vessels anchor very near the shore, and make fast a 
cable to some of the palm-trees that are on the bank, having also a cable laid out for 
the changes of wind from the West and W. N. W., which take place in the night; 
and which obliges those who take this anchorage to wait until the breeze comes in, 
which is at 10 inthe morning. With the breeze, it is necessary to leave Ccoa Point, 
well prepared to receive the gusts of wind which come off the coast, for they are very 
heavy.” * . 

“ From the I?sad of Ocoa, the coast follows to the north for the space of 4 miles,’ . 
and. then to the west 8 more, where it begins to bend to the south, to form the west’ 
coast of the great bay. Near where the coast begius to turn to the south, there is a 
harbour, namea Escondido, or Hidden Harbour, the mouth of which is more than 
half a mile wide. . To enter it, you must pass near its south point, which is clean, 
and the water so deep, that at half a cable’s length from it there are 52 and 6 fa- 
thoms. The north point sends outa reef about a cable’s lencth. Halfa mile within’ 
the harbour, and in the direction of the middle of its mouth, there is ‘a rocky shoal of 
2 cables’ lengthin extent from north to south, and one from east to west, and upon 
which a vessel would run, if keeping in the middle of the harbour, and steering N. W. 
To avoid it, you must keep within 2 cables’ length of the south shore, and anchor 
about half a mile within the harbour, but not farther in with large vessels; for thé 
depth diminishes so, that.at 2 cables’ length farther in, there are only 15 feet water.” 
You may also anchor to the north of the shoal, in 5 fathoms, but not farther in than 
3 or 4 cables’ length from the mouth. Thisis an excellent harbour for vessels which 
do not draw more than 13 feet, which may enter, and be sheltered from all winds. 
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Frigates and ships of the line remain always exposed to some swell from the 8. E., 
and in this case, had better be towards the south than the north part.” 

“This Port Escondido lies about N. W. from Salinas Point.” 

In navigating along this coast, allowance should always be made for the 
currents, which generally set to the eastward: at the entrance of Neiva Bay, they 
set very commonly, but feebly, to the northward; but sometimes a strong indraught 
sets into that bay. 

ALTOVELA, orthe Little Mount, ahigh rocky islet, lies at the distance of 5 leagues 
S.2W. from Beata or Little Mongon Point, the southernmost extremity of Hayti: 
it is in latitude 17° 28’ N., and longitude 71° 22'W. Altovela is peaked ; but its 
summit has a rotundity resembling the upper part of a bell. It is generally seen be- 
fore any other land inits vicinity, particularly from the southward, and appears like a 
dome emerging above a mist or fog: at a short distance N. W. from it isa small 
rock ; and a mile and a half farther, a shoal of sandy ground stretches out, on which 
is a depth of 16 fathoms. 

Nearly 2 leagues N. by E.2 E. from Altovela, lies the south end of Beata Island ; 
between is a good and very deep channel. The Island of Beata is nearly 5 miles 
in length, from north to south, and about 14 mile broad: it is low, and covered with 
bushes, and its north end is about 24 miles to the southward of Point Beata. A reef, 
or breaker, extends from the’ N. by E. side of it towards Cape Mongon, at the ex- 
tremity of which is a white shoal, which very much narrows the passage between 
Beata and the shore: this reef is called the Bridge. The passage has only 3 fathoms 
water in it. 

There is anchorage to the westward of Beata, in from 7 to 12 fathoms water, sandy 
bottom, with the N. W. end of the island about N. N. E.or N. by E. one mile. To 
the eastward of the island the water is deep ; there is, however, a shoal stretching off 
from its S. W. point, to which a berth must be given, as there are only 4 fathoms 
water at 3 cables to the westward of that point. 

From Beata Point, or Cape Beata, to False Cape, or Point Ajudas, the bearing 
and distance are W. N. W.4W. 6leagues. At the distance of 11 miles S. E. by S. 
from the latter, and 13 miles N. W. 4 N. from Altovela, is the centre of a number of 
vocks, called the Frayles, or Friars; they are about 4 miles in extent, and the sea 
breaks over part of them; but they are so steep to, that vessels may sail within a 
quarter of a mile of them all around. 

You may generally see the bottom, near all these islands, but the water is very deep 
near the coast of Hayti. The coast hereabout is a flat of white and hard rocks, about 
40 feet high, in which appear large holes and breakings, with some prickly shrubs. 

The Derrotero says, ‘‘ From Gcoa Bay, the coast trends 8. S. W. (true) about 
10 leagues to Point Mongon,* the southernmost point of the Island of Hayti. To 
the southward of this point about 14 Jeague, is the Island Beata, about a league in 
extent from north to south, and half a league from east to west. The channel, which 
is formed by the Point of Mongon and it, is almost shut up by a white shoal and 
reef that projects from Beata and narrows the passage, so that there remains only 
3 fathoms water.” 

“Two and a half leagues to the southward of Beata is an islet, called Altovela, 
very clear, and having between a good and deep channel. There cannot, however, 
be any motive for preferring a passage between these islands to passing southward of 
Altovela; and therefore vessels bound to the westward from Ocoa Bay, should steer 
South, or S. 30’ W. true. Having run on the first course 22} leagues, they may 
steer west, and pass about 21 leagues to the southward of Altovela; or steer on the 
second course 24! leagues: and then steer west; they will then pass at nearly the 
same distance to the southward of it. The first course is, however, to be preferred, 
in order to avoid danger in the event of the wind becoming scant, with a westerly cur- 
rent, which often prevails here with considerable strength.” 

CAPE LOPEZ bears north, 5 miles from Point Agujas: the coast between forms 
the Bay of Agujas, in which there is good anchorage: and N. by W. £ W. 8 miles 
Point Agujas, 1s Cape Roxo, having between them the Ensenada Sin Fondo, or 
Bottomless Bay; N. W.4N.14 miles from Cape Roxc, is the River Pedernales, 
which constituted the old limit between Hispaniola and Hayti. At this place there 
is good anchorage, on a bank which extends along shore ; and as there is no risk in 
nearing the coast, it is easy to take. At2 miles from the shore the water is deep. 


* Or Beata Point, 
{Part IT.J c 
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W. N. W. 2 W.5! leagues from the entrance of this river, is the promontory, called 
Morne Rouge, or Red Hill, which bears also from Point Agujas N.W. distant 13 
leagues. From the river Pedernales to Morne Rouge, the coast bends somewhat to 
the northward; and at nearly a league to the north-westward of the former, is the 
Ances & Pitres, or Pitre Coves, where there is good anchorage ; to the westward of 
this 11 miles, and about 3 miles before you come to Morne Rouge, is Sale Trou, or 
Foul Hole, where there is good anchorage for vessels drawing less than 16 feet; larger 
ships must anchor farther out, where the ground is not so good. _ ‘ i 

- All this part of the coast appears white, being chalky ; and being also clear, it may 
be approached with great safety. You may anchor before the plains of Ances a Pitres, 
or southward of a small Cape, before the mouth of the River Pedernales, which is 
easily distinguished. ‘The water is smooth, and you will lie well sheltered in 6 or 8 
fathoms, good ground, or nearer the shore in 4 fathoms. ; 

From Morne Rouge the coast first trenches to the northward a short distance then 
to the West, W.S. W., and S. W., to Cape Jaquemel, which bears from the former 
W.S.W. 3 W. distant 28 miles. In the intervening space are Ance a Gravois, Fesle, 
Les Cayes, and Jacquemel, called also Jacmel. In approaching Morne Rouge from 
' the westward, it may be known by its white hammocks. Pe es 

JACQUEMEL or Jacmel.—N. by E. from Cape Jacquemel, nearly 3 miles, is Cape 
Marechand; between these lies the Bay of Jacquemel, in the upper part of which 
there is anchorage for shipping of every description. It may be distinguished, at a 
distance, by the sudden cut off or drop of a hill, seen over another long hill at the 
upper part of the harbour. Running in towards-that drop will lead directly to the 
entrance of the harbour. 

The Town of Jacquemel stands at the head of the bay, to the eastward of the 
River Guache, which disembogues at several mouths in the beach ; near which is an 
old battery. From Cape Jacquemel the coast lies about N. W. up the bay, as far as 
the Redoubt Point, in all which extent no bottom is to be found. When arrived be- 
tween the two capes, and nearly in the middle of the bay, you will at the bottom of 
it descry a reef of rocks nearly half a mile long, and extending three cables’ length 
from the shore; this must be left to starboard in proceeding towards the anchorage, 
which is on a bank that borders the coast, and extends about 3 cables’ length from 
shore, having from 3 fathoms near the shore to 20 and 30 on its outer edge; therefore 
it is necessary to anchor near the shore, otherwise you will find too great a depth of 
water. Large ships anchor eastward of a white hummock in the bottom of the bay, 
and west of the great reef. : 

In the other places small vessels may anchor, but in none of them will they be 
sheltered. : 

BAYENETTE —From Cape Jacquemel to Cape Bayenette, the bearing and distance 
are W.1S. 5 leagues; the latter may be known by the white hummocks and cliffs on 
its extremity. To the northward of the Cape isa Bay of the same name, which is open 
to the S.E.; it has a great depth of water, and is entirely clear of shoals. The an- 
chorage is on the north side, near the shore, but it is not sheltered. a 

From Cape Bayenctte i1} leagues W.S. W. 2 W. is the east end of Isle a Vache, 
which thence extends westward 34 leagues, and is nearly 4 miles wide. This island, 
called sometimes by seamen the Isle of Ash, is hilly, and at the distance of 5 or 6 
leagues off, appears like an assemblage of small islands. When abreast of it, off at 
sea, the middle of the Saddle Hill over Port Louis, bears N. by E., the island will 
be between you and it; and from its being so low, and lying so under the land of the 
main, it is not distinguishable from it at any considerable distance. The south side 
is bold, and along the whole length a reef extends to the distance of a cable’s length. 
From the east point a white shoal extends northerly to an islet, called la Folle, or the 
Fool’s Rock, 

From the Fool’s Rock the shoal extends still farther to the northward, and bends 
westward at the distauce of 4 miles from the island ; at the northern part of this reef 
are two kays, called Water Kays, having to the southward of them several rocks and 
hays, extending almost to the western point of the island. There is said to be good 
anchorage between the Wuter Kays in 4 or 5 fathoms water; and also to the westward 
of them in 15 or 17 fathoms. 

The western end of the isle of Vache, forms the east side of the entrance of the 
great bay, called the Buy of Cayes ; and fromits S$. W. point, called Point Diamant, 
Point Abacow bears W.S.W.4%W. about 44 miles. In mid-channel there is a 
depth of 25 fathoms thence decreasing towards the island to 10 fathoms, near the 
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edge of the White Bank, which extends from the west side thereof about a mile, with 
but little water on it at that distance. 

THE CAYES, &e.— Point Abacou is composed of two points or reefs, which ex- 
tend two thirds of a mile to seaward; but you may pass without danger at the dis- 
tance of a mile and a half, where the depth is more than 40 fathoms. The town of the 
Cayes lies 11 miles N.3.E. from Abacou Point. In sailing towards it as you approach 
Point Diamant you will not find the White Ground more than three-quarters of a 
mile from it; and the ground is good in the depth of 6 or 7 fathoms. With Point 
Diamant bearing E. by N. there are soundings all across the entrance. A ship may 
anchor to the west and north-westward of Diamant Point in 6 or 7 fathoms, on mud 
and sand. 

TO SAIL INTO THE CAYES, you should run along the west side of Js/e 
a Vache, in 6 fathoms, steering about N. by E. so as to have the white hummocks of 
Cavaillon half a point or more on your starboard bow; you will then pass, on 
your larboard side, a large reef, surrounded by a white shoal, which occupies nearly 
all the middle of the bay. So soon as you have brought the town to bear N.W. 3 W. 
you may anchor if you do not intend to go into the road. 

The road of Cayes lies directly to the southward of the town; to go into it you 
must shorten sail at a mile from shore, and wait for a pilot. 'The channel is not more 
than two-thirds of a cable’s length across, and ships drawing more than 13 feet cannot 
goin. ‘Those drawing from 13 to 17 feet always anchor at Chateaudun. 

CHATEAUDUN ROAD is to the westward of Cayes Road. In proceeding for 
it from the anchorage to the westward of Diamant Point, Isle a Vache, you should 
steer direct for Torbec, a small town, readily distinguished in the bottom of the bay, 
and when within 2 miles of the shore, you will discover a little white flag, which is 
on a shoal; haul rgund at about half a cable’s length to the westward of it, leaving it 
on your starboard hand ; and when you have brought it to bear S. } E., steer along 
the coast for the road, and anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms, muddy bottom. In all this 
passage, if the proper channel be kept, there will be found not less than 7 fathoms, 
and sometimes from 10 to 16, muddy bottom. 

From the Cayes the coast trenches towards the E.N.E. for about a league, to the 
Tapion, or hummock of Cavaillon, at the entrance of the bay of thatname. About 
half way between is the Company's Island, where you may anchor if you please. As 
you advance towards the Zupion of Cavaillon, you must not approach near its 3. E. 
side, as a shoal of only 6 feet water, called le Mouton, lies S. E. 3 E, at the distance of 
half a mile from the eastern point; there are 8 fathoms water between it and the 
coast. 

CAVAILLON BAY.—Thisbay is spacious, but its anchorage is of small extent; and . 
that is on the eastern side, opposite a coast covered with mangroves, ‘which may be 
approached without fear, as the bottom is clean, witli 5 fathoms close to the shore. 
The coast on the western side is very steep, and the bottom fu/l.of rocis, which 
must be carefully avoided. The anchoring ground is sheltered from the sea breezes 
by the eastern point of an island, between which and the main is a passage into &la- 
mingo Bay, next described. 

FLAMINGO BAY, by some called Flamand Bay, lies nearly a mile to the east- 
ward of Cavaillon Bay, and extends inwards towards the N.E., having both its en- 
trance and shores clear and bold; this is the place where ships he up during the 
hurricane months. There is anchorage in every part, and a good careening place. 

From Flamingo Buy, the coast runs about E. 4 N. 2 miles to the Grand Baie du 
Mesle, throughout the whole of which the anchorage is good; but the entrance is so 
broad and open to the southward, that it affords no shelter from southerly winds. 
From hence the coast continues its direction to Point Puscal ; and about half way is 
the Petite Baie du Mesle, in which a vessel may anchor, but without shelter, even 
from the sea breeze. Off the Grand Baie du Mesle is a shoal, lying across the bay ~ 
like a bar, which extends to opposite the point which is to the westward of the Petite 
Baie du Mesle. On this bank, at some places, there is not more than 15 to 18 feet 
water; but it is.very narrow, and between it and the coast there is a passage of three 
quarters of a mile wide. To the southward it extends about half a league from shore. 
To sail into the Grand Baie, if your ship draws more than 15 feet, you must keep 
close to the shore on the western side, and pass in by Point a Paulin, which forms 
that side of the entrance. 

BAY OF ST. LOUIS.—The great entrance of this bay lies between Point 
Pascal, which is steep and white, and a little isle called Orange Kay, bearing from 
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the former E.  N, about a mile and one third. This isle may be seen from the en- 
trance of the Cayes, 13 miles distant, whence it appears nearly in a line with the 
southern extremities of the intermediate coast. N.E. 4 N. about two thirds of a mile 
from Puscal Point, is the Vigie, or Old Look Out Point ; between which is a cove, 
called the Bay of Paradise. Being off the Vigie Point, the whole of the bay of St. 
Louis will be in sight. The bay is shut in, on the eastern side, by Cape Bonite, which 
lies one mile and three quarters N. E. by E. 1 E. from the Vigie Point. vee 

In proceeding to the Bay of St. Louis, run along past Points Pascal and Vigie, 
and thence along the western coast of the bay, in 8 or 10 fathoms water. The an- 
chorage is to the westward of the Old Fort, at about a quarter of a mile from the 
western shore, and so situated that the town may be seen from it, between the Old 
Fort, and the shore at the bottom of the bay. The Old Fort stands on an island of 
rocks, near the middle of the bay, and half a mile to the southward of the town; 
haying, between it and the shore, a depth of 5 fathoms. “In the anchorage before the 
town, which is called the Little Anchorage, the greatest depth is 5 fathoms. ; 

Three quarters of a mile S. by E. 4 E. from the Old Fort, and at nearly the same 
distance W. 4S. from Cape Bonite, lies a shoal, called Le Mouton; there is a good 
passage between it and the shore, as well as between it and the Old Fort, but there is 
a greater depth of water on the western than on the eastern side of the bay. There 
are two islets and some foul ground, lying hetween Orange Kay and the shore, in a 
north-westerly direction from the former; the first of which, next to Orange Kay, is 
called Rat’s Kay, having close to the north side of it a small passage, through which 
ships may sail into the Bay of St. Louis. 

Aquin Bay.—E.N.E. jE. one mile and a half from Orange Kay is Moustique 
Kay, clear of shoals, unless very close toit; so that you may pass either within or 
without it, at the distance of one third of a mile, in 9 or 10 fathoms. 

Cape St. George is N. 4 W. of Moustique Kay, and N.W.14W.of Caye a Ra- 
miers, or Pigeon Kay, which lies 2 miles h. 7 N. from Moustique Kay, and is known 
by a white hummock, rather steep, which may be seen at some distance.. Between 
Pigeon and Moustique Kays is a deep passage, through which ships pass into the 
Bay of Aquin. 

A shoal, with only 3 fathoms on it, extends a mile and-a half south from Pigeon , 
Kay. E.4N. from the same Kay is a small isle, called L’ Anguille, or the Eel; and 
to the N.E. of it is another, called Le Regale ; the three form an equilateral triangle, 
each side being a mile and a half in length. Two miles and a quarter N. E. by E.  E. 
from Pigeon Kay, lies the west end of the Great Kay of Aquin, which is nearly 3 
miles in length, and distinguishable by two very remarkable white hummocks. It 
extends E. by N., and its south side is bold to; but the white shoals of L’ Anguille 
extend to its western point, so as to prevent a passage between it and Pigeon Kay, 
for ships drawing more than 12 or 13 feet. 

To sail.in through the passage, between Pigeon Kay and Moustique Kay, steer 
about E. N.E. or so as to get in the mid-channel between the shore and the island. 
Having doubled Pigeon Kay, you will see La Regale, which is a very low isle of 
sand ; this you leave on your starboard side, keeping in mid-channel between it and 
the shores; then haul up for Aquin Kay, as close as the wind will permit, and anchor to 
the northward of it in 6 or 7 fathoms, or farther in at pleasure. The bay is very ex- 
tensive, and runs a considerable way inland, but the water is shallow, and there are 
only 3 fathoms at some distance from the shore. The best anchorage is to the north- 
ward of Aquin Kay, in 6 or 7 fathoms water. 

About two thirds of a mile to the eastward of the Great Kay of Aquin, is a white 
insulated rock, called Le Diamunt, or the Diamond; and at two cables’ length to 
the eastward of this, is the western extremity of Morne Rouge, or Red Hummock ; so 
that the eastern end of Aquin Kay, the Diamond Rock, and the Point of Morne 
Rouge, form two passages into the bay. In the Morne Rouge Passage are 5 and 6 
fathoms water; and in that between the Diamond and Aquin Kay, there are 6, 7, 
and § fathoms ; the Diamond and both shores are bold to. ‘ 

The Point of Morne Rouge is easily known at a distance by three very high white 
hummocks, called the Tapions of Ayuin, which, together, form a great promontory, . 
under which is anchorage in 10 and 12 fathoms, at a moderate distance from land; and 
this bottom continues as far as Flamingo Bay, which is about 4 miles to the eastward 
of the point of Morne Rouge. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—It is necessary to observe, that from Point Pascal all 
the capes are steep and broken; and also, that as on all this coast the land is white, 
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many white hummocks will be seen. Aquin has two, as before mentioned, but the 
easternmost and highest are those of Morne Rouge ; therefore, with attention, it will 
be impossible to mistake them. From the Point of Morne Rouge the coast trenches 
away to the eastward, to Cape Bayenette, the whole of which is free from danger and 
bold to. Two leagues anda half to the westward of Bayenette, the coast is iron- 
bound, and the water near it is of great depth, 

FROM POINT ABACOU TO CAPE TIBURON.—From Point Abacou to 
Point 4 Gravois the bearing and distance are W.4S. 23 leagues. The latter is of 
little elevation, and not readily distinguishable from Point Salut, which lies about a. 
league farther, N. N. W. 2 W. and has a small cove of the same name to the south- 
ward of it. N.W.iW. 2 leagues, is the Point of Ance a Juif; and 2 miles 
N.W. from it is Butteau Rock. About 4 miles N. by E. from the Batteau Rock, 
there is a bight, in which good anchorage may be found. This bight is about 2 miles 
to the southward of les Cotteaua. 

From the Point to the westward of les Cotteaux, to la Chardoniere, it is 8 miles 
N.W. } W., and thence to the Fond des Anglois, or English Ground, the coast ex- 
tends 4} miles, nearly west. It then turns 5. W. by W. about 2 leagues to Pointe du 
Vieux Boucan, or Boucan Point, forming a bay between. All this part is bold, but 
it has no anchorage, but what is every where exposed to the sea breezes. 

From Point Boucan to Point Burgos, which is a low point, the distance is 4 miles 
W.N.W. Between these places, off a point called Aigrette, there are some white 
shoals, rocks, and breakers ; but their extent does not exceed a mile anda half from 
the coast. 

From Point Burgos to Cape Tiburon, the bearing and distance are W. 4S. about 
a league; and from Point 4 Gravois to Cape Tiburon, the bearing and distance are 
N.W. by W. i W. 113 leagues. 

The Derrotero says :—“ From Burgos Point to Cape Tiburon, is scarcely a league. 
Cape Tiburon is a great and very high mountain, which declines gradually to the 
sea; it has three points, which, at a great distance, appear as one. The northernmost 
is named Carcase Point, the middle Locos, or Fool’s Point, and the third is the true 
Point of Tiburon ; this Jast is that which, with Burgos Point, forms Tiburon Bay. 
From Carcase Point to Tiburon™o bottom can be found at 50 fathoms, at two cables” 
length from the shore ; but at that distance from the latter, bottom may be found with 
24 and 30 fathoms.” 

TIBURON BAY, as before said, lies between Point Burgos and Cape Tiburon, 
and in most part of it the ground is clear and good, excepting near Point Burgos, 
where the bottom is recky. The anchorage is to the northward of this point, at three 
quarters of a mile from the town, in7 or 8 fathoms, muddy bottom. Here ships may 
lie sheltered from the east, and partly from the southerly winds by Point Burgos, 
from which a reef extends to the distance of a cable’s length or more ; and small ves- 
sels may anchor so near to the east shore, in 3 or 4 fathoms, as to be sheltered from 
those winds by that point. With all other winds the water is smooth, the landing 
easy, and excellent water may be readily obtained. You may either land your casks, 
and roll them over a narrow neck of Jand into the river, or fill them in your boats 
with buckets. 


The NortTHERN Coast oF Hayt!, or St. Dominco, from Care RapuHaec to 
St. NicHoLas Mo.e. 


CAPE RAPHAEL is of middling height, and lies in latitude 19° 2' N., and about 

longitude 68° 58’ W. A description of it, with the land in its vicinity, will be found, 
age 6. ; 

Hs a Cape Raphael to Cape Samana the course and distance are N. W. 63 leagues. 
Between these capes is Samana Bay, about 10 leagues deep, so that you carf scarcely 
see the land at the bottom of it; that which does appear is high double land. Cape 
Samana is a low rugged point, which, at a great distance, appears like a ship with 
her topsails down, and seems not to join the main; but, on a nearer approach, this 
shape changes. The cape makes with two points, bluff and steep, about the height of 
Beachy Head, in the English Channel, but not so white ; they are about 4 or 5 miles 
asunder, with a small bay between. At 2 or 3 miles to the westward of the western- 
most point, there is very high land, named Cape Cabron, which is twice as high as 
Cape Samana. 
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SAMANA BAY.—On the south side, and near the east end of the Peninsula of 
Samana, is Banister, or Levantado’s Road, in which there is good anchorage. In ad- 
vancing for this place, observe that when Cape Samana hears N.W. by W. about 2 
leagues distance, its two points will appear; the westeriimost of which, as you get 
farther in, you should bring open of a white spot of sandy ground, which, at first, 
might be taken for one of the Sand Kays, although it is connected with the main 
shore. In order the better to ascertain the true point, observe that in coming towards 
it, you will discover the appearance of a small rock lying off it, but ona nearer ap- 
proach you will see that it joins to the Jand. ‘he soundings are very uncertain. 
After you are well in the bay, you may find 10 fathoms, and at the next cast of the 
lead no ground at 20.. In proceeding towards the road, you may run along by Point 
Grapin, at a mile distance, to Point Belandras, which has 2 or 3 black rocks lying 
near toit. When abreast of this point, steer West, and you will have on your lar- 
board side three Kays covered with wood; when the westernmost of these bears 
S.S.W. you may anchor in 15 fathoms water, on good ground, half a mile from 
shore, with Banister Kay bearing W. by N. about a mile distant. 

There is also anchorage in from 6 to 3 fathoms, farther to the northward, at from 
half to a quarter of a mile from shore. Good fresh water may be had at many places. 
All the day there is generally a fresh breeze from the eastward. 

roa Cape Samana to Cape Cubron the bearing and distance are about N.W. 4 W. 
3 leagues. 

The preceditie account is from the French of the Count Chastenet de Puysegur, &c. 
The following is from the Spanish Derrotero. f 

“Samana Bay.—From Cape Raphael the coast trends nearly west, and forms a great 
bay, inclosed to the N.W. by the peninsula of Samana, the east point of which, named 
Cape Samana, lies 7 leagues N.W. by W.3 W. from Cape Raphael. This bay, whichis 
from east to west: more than 11 leagues, and from north to south 4 leagues, is ob- 
structed, and nearly shut up by a great reef, which extends from the south coast, and 
so far to the north, that the channel between it and the peninsula of Samana is only 3 
miles in width. The northern extremity of this reef is marked by some kays, or. 
islets, the largest of which, called Cayo Levantados, must be left on the larboard hand 
in entering the bay. Within there are several anchorages, but as there is little or 
no commerce here, they are but little frequented. The first anchorage is on the coast 
of the peninsula of Samana, and near the entrance of the bay; it is called the Care- 
nero Chico ( Little Cavenage ): to enter and anchor here, it is necessary to approach 
within half a mile of Puint Belandras, which is the S. E. point of the Peninsula, and 
to keep along by the coast at that distance, until sheltered by Vinas Point, when you 
may anchor in 6 fathoms, taking care to keep halfa mile from a Kay, named the 
Kay of the Curenero Chico, which is at the west point of the road, and has, to the 
south of it, either 4 or 5 small islets. Behind this Kay, and between it and the coast, 
is the proper anchorage; but it is much narrowed by some Shoals, so that it is neces- 
sary to enter it by warping. Point Vinas is easily known, as it bears true north from 
the west extremity of Levantados Kay ; before you attain it there is a small islet con- 
tiguous, called the Point of Campeche Kay. In the entrance there is nothing to be 
feared, because there is no danger but what may be well seen ; and only inward from 
Point Vinas there is a shoal, having on it 2 feet of water, which may be cleared by 
remembering that Point Vinas bears from it east a long mile. By following the 
coast, as directed, at the distance of half a mile; you will go safe from it; but for 
greater security, take care to keep something to starboard, when -you sound in 5 fa- 
thoms, for in the channel between it and the coast, there are 6} and 7 fathoms.” 

** A league and a half to the west of the Carenero Chico, is the Port and Town of 
Samana ; the anchorage here is very narrow at the entrance, which is formed by a 
great reef, in the direction of east and west from Point Escondido, which is the S.W. 
point of the harbour; and on this reef rise several kays or islets, of which the 
outermost is named T'ropezon; the second is the Greater Carenerv; and the third, 
which is contiguous to the point, is Cayo Escondido. This is not the only reef at 
the entrance, for the north coast sends off two, which extend far to the south, and 
form two bays; of these bays the first is named Aguada, ( Watering Bay,) and Point 
Gomera is the N. E. point of its entrance. The second lies between the two reefs. 
In Aguada Bay there is good anchorage in 6 fathoms, clay; the second is very nar- 
row, and has 7 fathoms of water. To the west of these reefs and the two roadsteads 
is the principal harbour and anchorage of Samana, with a depth of 5 or 6 fathoms, on 
clay, which is found to the south of the town. ‘To enter this harbour, it is necessary 
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to run along the north coast, at half a cable’s distance, and steer westward, taking 
care neither to get nearer to, nor farther from Point Gomera than half a cable, and 
you will thus run in mid-strait; by keeping farther off you would run the risk of 
getting on the southern reefs, and by coming nearer, of getting on those of Point Go- 
mera, which extend off about one-third of a cable. After passing Point Gomera, 
you may see.a little riyulet in Aguada Bay ; and then you should steer direct for the 
western extremity of Carenero Kay, until Point Escondido, or its Kay, bears W. 7S. 
when you may run about W. by N. towards the bottom of the harbour, and perfectly 
free from the northern reefs, and may anchor to the south of the town in 5 or 6 fa- 
thoms water, upon clay. If you desire to anchor in Aguada Bay, you must run in, 
and as soon as you are past Point Gomera, luff up to the northward, in order to 
anchor in the middle of it, and about S. } E, from the rivulet of Aguada.” 

“‘ From this anchorage the coast of the Peninsula is bold, and with roadsteads, in 
which there is nothing to fear, except the south winds, which, in their season, are 
sometimes violent. ‘lwo leagues to the west of Samana lies Point Espanola, with a 
small islet; aud thence in the interior of the bay, there is no establishment whatever. 
A large clay bank, in the interior of the bay, runs off more than 2 leagues. From Point 
Espanola, where you will be well to the west of the reef at the entrance of the bay, 
you should steer south for the Bay of Perlas, or of St. Lorenzo, in which there is no 
necessity to run farther than the anchorage at its entrance, about south of Arenas 
Point, which is the north point of this bay: for although there is sufficient depth of 
water farther in, yet there are sand banks on which you might easily get aground. 
To find this bay, it is better to stand in shore to the east than to the west; for the 
south coast of Samana, from Perlas Bay to the west, is very wild and unsafe, on ac- 
count of the number of islets along it. Steering from Point Espanola S,4 E. you 
will fall into the east of the bay, and see a little town named Savanna la Mar, which 
offers anchorage for very small vessels only; and thus, when crossing over, so soon 
as you discover Arenas Point, steer towards it, and you may approach within a 
cable’s length of it. 

“The entrance of Samana Bay is effected with the regular sea breezes, but you 
can get out with the land breezes only, which blow by night.” 

“* CAPE SAMANA is of considerable height, and steep to the water’s edge; on 
sailing along, you will also discover Cape Cabron, which is N. W. from it; this cape 
is even more high and sloped, or steeper than the former, and the coast between is 
green, and covered with large trees, having some islets along it; and, as it is foul, it 
should not be approached nearer than a league. From Cape Cabron the coast bends 
to the southward of west, and forms a great bay, called Escocesa Bay ; the coasts of 
this bay are low and very foul; from which reason, and as there is neither town nor 
establishment in it, to induce vessels to visit it, they should proceed direct from Cape 
Cabron to Cape Viejo Francois, or Old Cape Francois, which lies W. N.W.3 W. 
from it.” 

Ships from to windward of the Island of Hayti should, in order to make the N. E. 
coast of it, run down between the parallels of 19° 20’ and 19° 50/; by so doing they 
will pass clear of the Silver Kays to the northward, and the current of Samana Bay 
% the southward; and will make the land, either by Cape Cabron, or near Old Cape 

rancois. 

Tn latitude about 20° north, and tothe northward of Porto Rico, an American schoo- 
ner struck on a rock or shoal, in the year 1817, and since that time the brig Robert, 
Captain Baxter, struck, and remained several hours on a reck about 50 miles to the 
northward of Porto Rico. Neither of them furnished any account of the position of 
this danger or dangers, but as there is no doubt of its existence, a good look out 
should be kept when passing this tract. . 

Cape Samana is of middling height, and rather steep at its extremity; it will be 
seen at the same time you make Cape Cabron, from which it bears nearly S.E. 7 E. 
distant about 3 leagues, , 

Cape Cabron lies in latitude 19° 21’, and, as before stated, is higher and steeper 
than Cape Samana, appears green, and is covered with large trees. From Cape 
Cabron to Old Cupe Francois, the coast forms a deep bight, called Seot’s Bay. 
You must avoid getting into this bay, and steer direct for the Gld Cape, which bears 
from Cape Cabron W.N.W. = W. and is distant 153 leagues. 

Old Cape Frangois.—The point of the Gld Cape is rather low, covered with trees, 
and stretches out in the form of the snout of a porpoise. At the distance of 5 or 6 
leagues N.N.W. from Cape Cabrou, in a clear day, the Old Cape is seen making 
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like an island, whose ends slope gradually into the sea. When you have Cape 
Cabron 4 or 5 leagues to the south-eastward of you, steer W. N. W.a distance of 14 
leagues, and you will pass 5 leagues to the northward of the Old Cape; then steer 
W. 2 N. when, having run 15 leagues, you will see Point Casrouge about 5 leagues 
distant from you; continue on for 5 leagues, when Isabelica, or Isabella Point, will 
bear S.W.1W. distant 4 leagues. Having advanced thus far, there is nothing to 
fear, and, if necessary, you may keep within half a league of the shore, the coast 
being very clear. natu : 

At about 4 leagues off, to the northward of Old Cape Frangois, its point appears 
like a porpoise snout, projecting to the eastward; and 3 leagues farther west is a 
point named Cape /a Roche, very much xesembling it, and projecting to the westward. 
The coast between lies about W. 4 N. and E.1 5S. ; it is low, rather steep by the sea 
side, and covered with trees remarkably green. ‘ . 

Towards the point of the Old Cape is a mountain inland, which, in clear weather, 
may be seen 15 leagues off, and is a good mark to know the Cape by. There is some 
_foul ground lying off the pitch of the Cape, nearly 2 miles, and there is a harbour for 

small vessels a little to the westward of it. When sailing from Cape Samana to Old 
' Cape Francois, which is 6 or 7 hours’ sail, you will see a point on the east side of the 
Cape, which is often, at first sight, mistaken for it; but as you approach nearer to it, 
the mistake will be discovered. When the Old Cape bears due south, you will per- 
ceive a very steep point to the eastward of it, which seems tobe separated from the 
main, and increases in height towards the sea, in such a manner as to prevent the 
land within it from being seen. ht 

From Cape la Roche the land bends in to the distance of 2 leagues, and forms a 
bay rather deep, which is sheltered by reefs. The coast thence trends to the 
W.N. W.., and rising in height, comes to Point Maseoury, which bears W. 2 N. from 
Cape la Roche, distance 17 miles. This point is rather high, and its shore bold; it 
serves as a mark for the small harbour of St. Jago, which lies about 4 miles south- 
westward from it. ; 

Puerto de Plata, or Port Plate, lies about 15 leagues to the westward of the Old 
Cape, and bears W.45S. from Point Mascoury. It is known by a mountain, at some 
distance inland, which appears insulated, in some respect, like the Grange (hereafter 
described.) The anchorage is good, and the entrance nearly covered with little man- 
grove islets, which you range along, leaving them on the larboard side; when you 
are within these islands, you may anchor in from 17 to 20 fathoms, good bottom. 
Observe, when sailing in, to keep close to that point of land on your larboard side 
which is broken and rugged; and when getting about that point, luff up round it, and 
run up as far as you can, with your sails almost shivering in the wind; thus you will 
gain the best place in the road. The coast between Port St. Jago and Port Plate is 
foul, and should not be approached nearer than a mile. 

On approaching the coast, you will perceive, to the westward, a great cape, very 
high and steep: this is Point Casrouge, or Algaroba, which is readily- known by its 
magnitude. The coastin the bight, from Port Plate to Point Casrouge, is bordered 
with reefs close to the shore, and has no anchorage. 

Old Cape Francois, and the great Point of Casrouge, bear from each other W.4 N. 
and E.; 8.19 leagues; but ships, when sailing along this coast from the Old Cape for. 
any port to the westward, should observe to steer a more northerly course, because 
the currents always set upon the shore. If you are at the distance of 3 leagues to the 
northward of Casrouge, you will see a low point projecting out to the westward, which 
is remarkable by its having the appearance of being detached from the coast like an 
island; it is Jsubelica, or Isabella Point, the northernmost of Hayii. Vt bears from 
Point Casrouge W.N.W.3 W. and is distant from it 4} leagues; between is a deep 
bight, called Port Cuballo. 

On the east side of Isubella Point, is an anchorage for vessels drawing only 12 or 
13 feet water, sheltered by the reef; the only direction for its entrance is to run 
along the reefs. 

On the west side of Isabella Point is a more extensive anchorage, and more easy 
to gain than that on the east side, but the ground in many places is foul; there is 
from 5 to 7 fathoms water. : 

From fsabella Point to the Grange the bearing and distance are W.S. W + W. 
10 leagues; the coast between is bordered with reefs, extending a league into the sea, 
among which the entrances are narrow and dangerous. ' 

To the westward of Isabella Point is Point Rucia, or Rocky Point, to the west- 
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ward of which, large vessels may anchor, in case of necessity, but the ground is very 
bad. ‘To sail in, you must haul very close round to Point Rucie, and anchor so soon 
as yoware in 12 fathoms, on white bottom. This anchorage is sheltered by the reefs 
that are N.N. W. from Point Rucie, and is nearly 4 leagues from Isabella Point. 

_The Grange Point is known by the mountain of that name, and is seen at a great 
distance before you perceive the sea coast. This mountain appears insulated, stands 
upon a low peninsula, and has very much the appearance of the roof of a barn, 
from which it takes its name, Grange. The north-west part of it is bold, and may be 
approached within less than a mile. Close to the west part of the Grange Point is a 
rocky islet, named the Frayle: and from its. S. W. part, 3 cables’ length, is another, 
somewhat larger, named Cabras. These are the islets of Monte Christi, so called 
from a town of that name on the strand, and to the westward of these is Monte Christi 
Road ; where there are 6 or 7 fathoms water. 

Two leagues anda half N.N.E. of the Grange Point, lies the Haut Fond, a white 
shoal of not more than two cables’ length extent each way; there isa small spot on 
the shoal, with only 25 feet water, on which the Ville de Paris struck in 1781. Close 
to it are 6 fathoms, then 10 and 15, and suddenly no ground. The white bottom is ge~ 
nerally rocky, so that it cannot be ascertained whether there may not be some spots 
on it, even with less than 25 feet. When you are on this shoal, the Grange bears 
S.15° W.; and the two islets of Monte Christi appear open of each other, the wes- 
ternmost of them bearing S. 25° W. 

TORBAY REEF.— About three leagues to the westward of the Haut Fond, lies ano- 
ther reef, on which 'H. M. Ship Torbay struck, and lost her rudder, in 1783. It is about 
three-quarters of a milein length, N.E. and S.W. and half a mile broad. On the 
shoalest part are 3 fathoms, the points of rocks stand up like pinnacles, which may be 
seen, when the water is smooth, as you pass over them in a boat. From 3 fathoms, 
the depth increases gradually, to 4, 5,6, and 7, then suddenly to 15 and 17 fathoms, 
being steep to; and 20 to 25 fathoms all around, at a short distance. The bottom is 
soft in 20 fathoms ; and, in some places, there is coarse sand. From the shoal, in the 
depth of 3 fathoms, the eastern end of a_grove of trees appear open to the south- 
westward of Monte Christi, and between it and the Kay, bearing S.E.; and the 
Mount of Cape Frangois, (now Cape Haytien, ) bore S.W.by W.; the variation at 
that time was 6° 20! E. This shoal in the Spanish Charts is named Monte Christi Shoal. 

With Isabella Point bearing S. W. distant about 4 leagues, the course and dis- 
tance to pass without the Haut Fond and Torbay Reef, will be about W.4S. or 
West 16 leagues, and then the latter will bear about S. by E.4E. But should you 
, prefer the mid-channel between these shoals and the coast, a W.S. W. course 
made good, 16 leagues will clear the shoals, and bring you in sight of the high land 
of Cape Haytien, at the distance of 6 or 7 leagues. 

In sailing between Old Cape Frangois and the Grange, be careful to steer a 
course to the northward of the bearing, that you may not be driven on shore by the 
currents which always set upon the coast. 

“MONTE CHRISTI ROAD lies to the westward of the Grange. To sail into it, 
you must range along at three cables’ length to the westward of the Frayle Islet, and 
anchor so soon as you are in6 fathoms; but under the south side of Cabras, you 
may anchor in 4 fathoms. From this road you may see the mountains of Cape Haytien 
to leeward. : 

““A shoal lies rather more than a mile W. £8. from Cabras Islet: to keep clear of 
it in entering or leaving the anchorage, take care not to bring Cabras Islet any thing 
to the northward of east; but, on the contrary, keep it rather to the southward of that 
bearing.” 

FS The Shoal or Bank of Monte Christi extends 14 miles to the west, and to 
the south as far. as the Point of Manzanalla, and it thence follows the coast 
at the distance.of half a mile, more or less, according to its sinuosities. On 
this bank rise seven islets, named the Brothers, which are low and covered with man- 
groves. The most remarkable of all of them is named Monte Grande, because it 
has high trees upon it, This bank, like many others in these seas, has a very white 
bottom, and are called White Shoals; they are very dangerous, because the bottom 
is very uneven, with stones or rocks : so that you may get suddenly from 8 fathoms 
into 3. Therefore you should avoid sailing over these white banks, unless they have 
been well examined and sounded.” , 

MANZANILLA BAY.—To the east of Manzunilla Point there is an excellent an- 
chorage, named the Bay of Manzanilla ; from this the coast runs in to the S. E., and 
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then trends to the west, until it turns to Point Picolet, which is to the north ; and forms 
with Point Picolet and the Grange, a great bay, in which, besides Manzanilla Bay, 
there are two harbours. The first of these lies S.W. about 2 leagues from Manza- 
nilla Point, and is named Bayaha or Port Dauphin; and the second, at the 
western extremity of the bay, is known as Guarico, or the City of the Cape. The 
coast from Bayaha to the west, is bounded by a white bank and reef, on the edge of 
which there are from 50 to 80 fathoms of water; between the reef and the coast 1s a 
channel, with 2 or 3 fathoms water, which may be entered by various passes in the 
reef, known to the coasters and pilots only; therefore we content ourselves with giving 
instructions for entering the three ports mentioned, Manzanilla, Bayaha, and Guarico. 
“ There is no difficulty in sailing either in or out of the Bay of Munzanilla; but 
the navigation from the Grange ought to be made over the White Bank of the Seven 
Brothers ; it is therefore very necessary to know the channel. And though you may 
proceed without the islets and the bank which extends to the westward, it follows that 4 
by so doing, vessels must get much to leeward, and are then obliged to work to wind- 
ward to gain the anchorage. The delay in following this route is not so great when 
bound to Bayaha, or Port Dauphin ; but the channel which we are about to describe 
for crossing the bank, being very safe, it does not seem necessary that any one should 
#0 round about, but that all should proceed by the following route. ; 
“Having passed near the Grange Point steer W. +S. by compass (West), without 
going to the southward of that course, until you are advanced so far as to be N. ; W. 
from Yuna Point to the S. W. of the river Santiago, which disembogues on the 
coast of Monte Christi; and having arrived at this situation, you should steer towards 
Yuna Point, until the islet named Monti Chico, which is the easternmost of the Seven 
Brothers, bears W. 2 8. whence you must steer S. W. 4 W., leaving tostarboard the’ 
islet or kay Tororu, which is the southernmost of the Seven Brothers; and when 
you getit to bear about N. by E.4E., you should change your course to S. 4 E. 
until you have Manzanilla ( icagua ) Point E. 4 N., when you must haul to the wind 
on the larboard tack, to take the anchorage, ifyou can; and if not, you must prolong 
the stretch to the southward, as far as necessary, to enable you to fetch into the bay 
on the other tack; understanding that you may run along the whole of the south 
coast at the distance of half a mile, or evenless. In running by the way just pointed 
out, you will find upon the bank 7 to 8 fathoms water, on sandy clay; and you may 
anchor on any part of it commodiously, especially to the S.W. of the Kays, Monti 
Chico and Tororu ; and it may even be convenient to drop an anchor in case of night 
coming on, by which the inconveniences arising from darkness may be avoided, espe- 
cially if you are but little acquainted. The edge of this bank is so steep, that from 
12 to 20 fathoms you rapidly pass to 100 fathoms; and of the same nature is Manzanilla 
Bay, where from 7 fathoms you pass to 100, in the short space of 5 cables’ length, 
from which reason an anchor should never be dropped, until the depth has been pre- 
viously ascertained by the lead, having in mind that the best anchorage is from 6 to 
10 fathoms, on a bottom of stiff clay, which the anchors enter well, and at less than 
half a mile from shore. In the River Tapion, and also in that of Arabon, water may 
conveniently be got, and you may cut wood on any part of the coast that is desert and 
uncultivated. In this bay there are always fresh land breezes, which greatly facilitate 
the communication between Bayaha and Monte Christi; for those to whom the 
breeze is contrary, navigate at night by aid of the land breeze. In Manzanilla 
Bay no hurricanes are experienced, which is an advantage of great consideration.” 
“The Hurbour of Bayaha or Port Dauphin is one of the finest ports in Haytt, 
for to its great extension it adds shelter equal to an Arsenal, with an excellent clay 
bottom, and a depth that does not exceed 12 fathoms, nor is less than 5, which are 
found at halfa cable from the shore; but although it has these singular qualities, if 
the great difficulty of entering and getting out of it, in consequence of the narrow- 
ness and foulness of the channel or mouth, it will be seen that it will riot answer for 
any vessel on active service to enter and be shut up ina harbour from which she 
could not sail, unless at night, favoured with the land breeze ; and thus exposing her- 
self not only to the danger of grounding on the shoals of the entrance, but also, in 
case of the land breeze failing, she may jointly lose the time for getting out, and the 
object for doing so. The interior of this harbour needs no description, The entrance 
is very narrow, being from shore to shore only a cable and two thirds in width; and 
_ this narrowness continues inwards, to the distance of a short mile. The several points 
which jut out in this passage render the entry still more difficult; the risk of this 
consists ina shallow ridge, steep to, which borders both sides of the channel, and 
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which at the points run off more than half a cable, and reduces the channel to one 
cable in width; and as it is also serpentine, it is necessary that a vessel, in running 
in, should take the turns with much dexterity and promptitude, to avoid getting 
aground, For these reasons it is necessary to enter this harbour, when the breeze is 
to the northward of E. N.E., for if it be more scant, an attempt to take the entrance 
will be impracticable. Keeping well in the middle of the channel, you will pass 
close to the white shoal which runs out from the windward point of it; and when 
abreast of it you must luff up, so as to place the ship’s head towards the second point 
on the windward side, soas to free yourself from the steep rocks which run out from the 
second point to leeward ; and as soon as thisis on your beam, you must place your 
head on the third point to leeward, in order to avoid the shoal which run off from 
the second point on the windward side; and when you haye passed this on the lar- 
board, you must luff up and place the head on the last point to windward, till you 
have passed the third point to leeward, when you may run in and anchor between 
Fort Dauphin and Tunartes Island, without approaching near the N. E, part of the 
latter, because a bank with little water runs off from it. From what has been said of 
the entrance of this port, it may be seen that no other direction is required than that 
of an eye accustomed to run in mid-channel, through a devious passage; and he who 

‘knows this need never get ashore here; for by a simple inspection of the shore, his 
eyes will direct him when to luff and when to bear away, without particular leading 
marks, but it is difficult for large ships. From the mouth to the third leeward point 
you cannot anchor, from want of space to turn the vessel, and because the bottom is 
of sharprocks. The tide at fulland change of the moon, flows here at 7h. A. M.; spring 
tides rise 53 feet, and ordinary tides 3} feet. 

“<The Harbour of Guarico, or of the City of the Cape, is no more than a bay formed 
at the west and south by the Coast of Huyii, and shut to the east and north by a 
part of the reefs which rise upon the white bunk, extending outward, at this place, 
more than aleague. Those bound to this port, should run from the Grange Point 
towards Picolet Point outside the bank of the Seven Brothers, and place themselves 
so that they may run down towards Point Picolet with the vessel’s head to the south 
- or S.S.W. In this direction they may approach without fear, within the distance of 
a musket shot, and may wait fora pilot as convenient; but if obliged to take the an- 
‘chorage without one, they must steer from Point Picolet S.K. and S.E. by E., , 
leaving a white flag on the larboard hand, and which, being placed on the northern 
extremity of a reef, serves for a beacon ; taking care to have plenty of sail set to 
clear freely a red flag, which they will see a little afterwards, and which must be 
left at half a cable to the starboard; and sosoon as they have this flag on the beam, 
they may steer for the city, and anchor in from 7 to 9 fathoms. Notwithstanding 
there are beacons or buoys on the dangers it is advisable to take a pilot. 

** Those who go out from Manzanilla or Bayaha to the Cape, ought to steer to the 
northward, until they get Picolet Point to the southward of W. 7 S., and then direct 
their course to the west as convenient; for they will be clear of the White Bank off 
Point Picolet ; but, if bound to the east, they must run to the northward, until the 
Grange Point bears to the southward of east, in order to go clear of the Seven Bro- 
thers’ Bank.’ Thus far the Derrotero. 

The following Directions for this harbour, are from the French of the Count 
Chastenet de Puysegur. with a trifling correction. 

“ Ships from the eastward, bound to Cape Haytien, should always make the Grange, 
because they then can shape a course, clear of the dangers, to the Cape; the land in 
the environs of the Cape, has nothing remarkable by which it may be known, unless 
they be near enough to distinguish the hummock of Picolet, and the rock of that name, 
lying to the northward of, and very near the hummock ; the latter cannot be seen at 
a greater distance than a league. 

“Therefore when you are arrived at about 3 or 4 miles to the northward of the 
Grange, steer W.4S.4 leagues, and then W. by S. or more southerly ;so soon as you 
see the hummock of Picolet, steer towards it; it will appear 1o project into the sea 
more than the rest of the coast. The best marks that can be given is, that the hum- 
mocks which are to the west of the road of the Cape, are the highest of all this part; 
besides, you can distinguish in them large white spots. As you advance you will 
discover Point Picolet, which seems to lose itself among the hummocks ; this point 
terminates the road of the Cape on the west side; and on a nearer approach, you will 
descry’ Fort Picolet itself built upon the point, at whose extremity lies Picolet 
Rock, The City of Cape Haytien is nuler Picolet Mount. ‘ 

2 ‘ 2 : 
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‘* Having discovered Fort Picolet, steer directly towards it, because you must sail’ 
very near that fort to enter the road, whose entrance is bordered with dangers or hays, 
which are to be left on the larboard hand in going in. There is no danger in running 
for Picolet Point if you keep it bearing from S.S. W. to 8.S.E. " 

‘<A ship cannot enter the harbour unless the wind be at N.E. for you are obliged to 
steer S. E. by S. and even E.S.E. The breezes are very regular; they come from 
the land in the evening, and, very often, during night; but, at about ten or eleven in. 
the morning, after an interval of calm, they chop about to E.N.E.or N.E. Strong 
norths send a great swell into the road. 

“ At about 12 o’clock, is the best time for ships to enter the harbour; but it is not 
advisable for a stranger to attempt it. However, should you not have time to wait 
for a pilot in the offing, you must steer towards Point Picolet, which you pass at the 
distance of a short musquet shot on your starboard hand. 

“To sail into the harbour, bring Point Picolet to bear S. by W. 4 W. and steer 
S.4 W. passing the point at the above-mentioned distance. A remarkable mountain, 
called the Bishop’s Cap, will then be seen right a-head; bring this mountain, which 
appears in three points, in a line with a remarkable hummock by the water side in the 
harbour, which has a house on its top, and will bear S. 3 W. Steering in this di- 
rection will lead to the westward of the outer reef, named La Coque Vielle. The 
water generally breaks on this reef, which has a buoy with a white flag on it. Con- 
tinue in the same direction, leaving the buoy at the distance of about 15 fathoms on 
the larboard side, until a small rock, standing detached, a little from Picolet Point, 
appears open of that point. Now haul to the S.E. byS. or S. E. keeping the rock 
just open, and you will pass between the Coque Vielle and the Grand Mouton Bank, 
a bank with a buoy or a flag on its eastern edge, which is left on the starboard side ; 
the Petit Mouton, a danger which always breaks, and a shoal named the Zrompeuse, 
with a white flag on it, are to be left on the larboard side. Have, therefore, sufticient 
sail set to weather round the Grand Mouton Bank, giving the red flag upon it a berth 
of half or two thirds of a cable’s length, and having passed it, steer for the town, 
and anchor where you please, in 8 or 9 fathoms, good ground. 

“The town is on the western side, about 2 miles from Point Picolet, in latitude 
19° 46’ 20” N. Wood and good water may be obtained here; the latter is supplied 
from a fountain, which, by means of a pipe and hose, will fill the casksin a boat. In 
August and September the fountain is sometimes dry; you will then have to go three 
or four miles up the river. Provisions of all kinds are generally to be had, including 
vegetables and plenty of fish.” : 

PORT FRANCOIS.—From Picolet Point the coast trends west to Honorat Point 
which is the north point of Port Francois ; this point sends outa reef a cable’s length 
to the north and west, having at its foot or extremity 3 fathoms water. The anchorage 
of Port Frangois is in a small bay of about four cables in extent between the points, 
and has good shelter from the breezes. To enter you must run along the edge of the 
reef of Point Honorat, and after having gone about two cables to the S.S.E. you 
may drop your anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms in clayey sand, with the Fort bearing about 
E.S.E., distant from the shore about a cable and a half. 

This is a convenient place if a gale of wind should prevent you from getting into 
Cape Haytien. 

BAY OF ACUL.—From the south point of Port Francois a reef extends as far 
as the entrance of the Bay of Acul, without leaving any practical pass; but at the 
entrance of that bay they are so broken as to form two passages, exclusive of the 
principal channel, which is on the western side, between the extremities of the reefs 
and the shore. 

The Point des Trois Maries, or Point of the Three Maries forms the N. E. 
point of the harbour ; and directly to the northward of this point, distant nearly a 
mile, is a low islet, called Rut Islet, and another Sundy Islet, which terminates the 
reefs extending from Port Francois. Rat Islund is also a useful mark when sailing 
into or out of the harbour. : ‘ 
Of the entrances, the first is between Rat Island and Sandy Islet situated on the 
reefs already described, and which shut in the entrance to the N. and N. E.; this is 
named the East Channel. The second or Middle Channel is also between the same 
islets, but to the westward of some reefs that lie to the north of Rat Islet. The third 
or west is named the Limbe Channel. 

The Derrotero says, ‘“To take any one of these channels, it is necessary to ap- 
proach on the outside of the White Bank, extending along shore between Port Frau- 
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gois and the Bay of Acul, until Rat Islet bears S. by W.3.W.; and when you are 
about a league from Sandy Islet, you will plainly see Trois Maries Point ; which is 
the easternmost point of the bay; and approaching nearer you will also see a low 
point on the western side, in the interior of the bay, named Point Belie, which is 
known by a clump of trees that is upon it. Having recognized these points, bringy 
them in a line, and steer in with them so, keeping by small variations of course, in the 
depth of 10 fethoms. By running thus you will keep in mid-channel, which is not 
not more than a cable wide, and the bottom of clay ; on both sides of it there are 
white banks, with 4 fathoms water on their edges. It is necessary to notice that you 
must have recognized the two points which serve as a leading mark at two miles from 
Trois Maries Point ; for, from that distance it is necessary to come in by that mark. 
In the event of thick or hazy weather, when these objects cannot be scen at the stated 
distance, you ought not to attempt to enter by this channel. At about four cables” 
length within the entrance, the channel begins to widen, so that when Rat’s Islet, 
which you leave to starboard, bears N. W. you may anchor in from 14 to 18 fathoms. 
All the reefs which lie within Rat Islet are visible.” 

“To enter by the Middle Channel, you must run outside the bank, until Rat Islet 
bears S. by E.7 E., and placing the ship’s head on that point of the compass, steer that 
course, and keeping in 9 fathoms water you will pass very near to some reefs which 
lie about one quarter of a league to the northward of Rat Islet ; they are easily seen, 
and it is necessary to approach them on your larboard side, to about a cable’s length, 
and to luff up S.E. 4 E. or S. E. by E. 2 E., to pass along the north side of that which 
runs off to the east from Rat Islet, and which must be left to starboard. Having 
once got to the S.E. of Rat Islet, you may anchor as before directed. All the reefs 
are easily seen, and therefore there is no danger in taking this channel, when the 
winds will permit you to steer the stated courses; but if you cannot do this, you 
onght not to attempt it, as there is not room for working. In the event of the wind 
becoming scant in the channel, you must anchor in a moment, and you will be secure 
from danger; for the ground holds very well, being hard clay, and you are sheltered 
from the swell of the sea.” 

“The West or Limbe Channel is the best and widest, and you may workin it if 
necessary. To enter by thischannel, it is necessary to run outside all the shoals and 
banks, until Point Teague bears S.1 E.; this point lies between Limbe and Grand 
Boucand Points, and is the westernmost of the bay. That of Limbe is the north- 
westernmost of the bay, and has an islet at its base. Point Ivague is easily known 
by the scarped or bluffrocks which form it, and from its being the only one of any 
elevation lying to the south of Limbe. So soonas Point Icague bears 8. 4 E. place 
the head and steer towards it; and as you get nearer to it you will see to larboard, 
the breakers on.a reef of considerable extent, named Coquevielle, on the edge of 
which there are 5 fathoms water. Having recognised this reef, take care to pass in 
mid channel between it and Point Icague in 10 or 15 fathoms water, and with about a 
S. E.7 E. course, amending successively a little to the east, to pass about 3 or 4 cables” 
length from Grand Boucand Point ; you may then anchor to the west of Trois 
Maries Point.’ If obliged to tack you must prolong the boards until very near the 
reefs, on the supposition that their breakers afford the best marks for avoiding them ; 
and that close to'their edge there are 5 and 6 fathoms water; you may also prolong 
your boards to’a cable’s length from the coast, without any risk ; for though Boucand 
Point is foul, the reefs show above water, and have 8 and 10 fathoms close to their 
edge.” ‘ f 

“This anchorage or place which we have assigned for anchoring, between Rat 
Islet, Trois Maries Point, and Boucand Point, is not properly that which is named 
the Bay of Acul ; but as there is good shelter in it, those who have no occasion to 
make a long delay, or to discharge, need not go into the bay.” 

“* To enter the Bay of Acul, you must not approach Trois Maries Point at a less 
distance than three cables’ length, because it is foul and shallow; and when you have 
passed it, steer towards that of Morne Rouge, (Red Hummoch) on the east side, 
which you must pass at about halfa cable’s length, in order to avoid a shoal which 
lies immediately off Belie Point. So soon as you have passed Morne Rouge Point, 
you will see a fine cove, (on your larboard,) named Lombard Cove, in which you may 
anchor in 7 fathoms water, about a cable’s length from the shore. From this cove, 
towards the interior of the bay, there are many shoals, and no one should pass the 
cove who has not practical knowledge of them. In the route, above mentioned, you 
will always have from 10 to 15 fathoms water, onclay. Between Trois Maries Point 
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and that of Morne Rouge, ina line with them, and about half a mile from the former, 
there is a shoal of small extent, which you will avoid by taking care to pass at no less 
than three cables’ length from Trois Maries Point, and not to place the head towards 
Morne Rouge Point, until you are at half the distance between the two said points, 
The anchorage ef the Lombard Cove is a natural dock; in the Bay of Acul it is 
difficult to get fresh water ; the hest water is in the bottom or eastern side of the cove, 
between the point of Trois Maries and that of Morne Rouge.” 

““CHOUCHOUX BAY.—To the Punta de Limbe follows that of Margot, which 
has a round islet, lying rather farther out than that of Limbe. It is very useful to 
make this islet, in order to shape a course for Chouchoux Bay, which lies 2 miles to 
the westward of it. In this bay there is good ground, with a depth of 6 or 7 fathoms, and 
its entrance is about 5 cables’ length in breadth. To enter, it is necessary to pass very 
near to the east point, which has 6 fathoms close to it, and so soon as you have passed 
it, and the vessel loses her head-way, drop your anchor, for immediately as you enter 
under the point, the breeze falls to a calm, or the little you have comes a-head; and 
this happens even when the wind is very fresh without. To the west of this bay, there 
is a smaller one, named Rio Salado, or Salt River Bay, which has little depth, and — 
is proper for small craft-only.” 

“FOND LA GRANGE.—Four miles (westward) from Chouchour Bay is the bay 
of Fond la Grange, or the Grange Bottom, the west point of which, named Palmiste, 
is distinguished by a chain of reefs which extend nearly a league to the westward, and 
almost to the Punta de Ieacos, or Point Icague. The bay of Fond la Grange is 
good, and in case of necessity a ship of the line may anchor in it: the mouth is about 
half a mile wide; the ground is good, and throughout there is not less than 6 fathoms 
water, at less than a cable’s length from the shore. To enter into it, you must keep 
close to the east point, and drop your anchor about the middle of the bay, on clayey 
sand.” 

“‘Atashortleague westward from Point Palmiste is that of Icague; the coast 
between is foul and choked with reefs, which advance half a league into the sea.” 

“PORT PAIX.—Eight miles from Point Icague is that of the Carenage of Port 
“Paix, which is the northernmost headland of this part of the coast, and which, from 
a distance, may be mistaken for Point Icague ; the coast between is quite clear. 
From this point Carenage, the coast trends 8. W. by S. to form the Bay of Port 
Paix. Toenter here, you must give a berth to the east shore, because, from a point 
which lies somewhat to the northward of the town, a reef stretches off about a cable’s 
length, and close without it there is adepth of 12 fathoms, with oazy sand. To go 
tlear of this reef, keep in the middle of the mouth of the bay, which is only 3 cables’ 
length in-breadth, and anchor about N. N.W. from the town in 11 or 12 fathoms, on 
elayey sand, at about a cable and a half from the shore.” 

THE ISLAND AND CHANNEL OF TORTUGA.—Nearly north from Point 
Teague is the east end of Tortuga Islund, which extends nearly east and west about 
6 leagues in length, and is only one from north to south. It is of moderate height, 
and all the north side is tron bound and steep to. To the southward of the west point 
is a sandy bay, where there is good anchorage; but the south side is almost every 
where bordered with shoals, surrounded by reefs. There is an anchurage opposite to 
some barracks, at about one third from the west end of the island, called La Vallee. 
The only good anchorage, which must be for ships not drawing more than 14 or 16 
feet water, is that of Basse Terre, within the reef, about 14 league from the east 
point. The passage is narrow, but of easy access. You must keep the weather reefs 
on board, leaving them on your starboard side, and steer N. N. W. and North, to 
double the reefs that you leave on the larboard side: do not be afraid of going near to 
the land, and anchor so soon as you have brought the lee reef to bear S.W. Large 
ships may anchor outside the reef, upon white ground, at about a mile to leeward of 
Basse Terre. 

To the eastward of Basse Terre, towards Portugal Point, there are several bays 
or coves, in which boats or schooners may anchor, but nothing of a larger size. 

CHANNEL OF TORTUGA.—The channel of Tortuga begins at Point Icague, 
and terminates to the westward, nearly abreast of Moustiqgue Bay ; being narrowest at 
the Carenage Point, where it is not quite 2 leagues wide: farther to the westward it 
widens to 24 and 3 leagues. It is very safe, and ships may work up through it, 
which, when the current runs up, is of great advantage to those bound to windward 
of the island. Stand as close as possible to both shores, as the wind and current are 
most favourable near the shore. You may safely stand within a mile, as all the dan- 
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gers are visible. As there are several bays on each sidé, they cause the eurtent to 
set in various directions ; and sometimes in the middle of the channel, the stream rung 
directly contrary to that in shore. When there is a lee or westerly current, which is 
seldom the ease, and never but in summer, during the souths, then its strength is so 
great, that it would be useless to attempt the passage. Ships should then stand 6 or 
7 leagues to the northward of Yortuga, and they will work up very easily. 

From Port Paix the coursejis nearly straight to Moustique Bay, which is nearly 
4 leagues W. by S., the whole space being an w-on-bound shore, and very safe. 

MUUSTIQUE BAY, though very small, may shelter a ship in distress; it has a 
battery on the eastern side, which you leave on your larboard hand; so soon as you have 
Passed it, let go your anchor in 12 or 15 fathoms, a cable and a half from shore. The 
ground is uneven and socky, in some parts of the bay, but in other parts it is good. 
Be careful not to let go your anchor before you have sounded, as at the entrance of 
the bay there is no ground at 40 fathoms: you must at least bring the battery to bear 
N.N.E. A Shoal runs into the bay a cable’s length from the west point. ; 

PORT-A-L’ECU is nearly 5 miles to the westward of Moustique, and the shore be- 
tween is rocky, with deep water close to it. The anchorage is better here, but not so 
easy for large ships to come at, as Moustique Bay; on account of a reef and a shoal, 
with only 3 fathoms water, which extends two cables’ length off the east point, and” 
which rounds the point to the inside of the bay. To sail in here, give the shoal off 
the east point a small berth on your larboard hand; then haul your wind, ranging 
along the eastern reef, and anchor nearly in the middle of the bay, in from 8 to 10 
fathoms, oazy bottom, with the house bearing S. by W. W. You may advance to- 
wards the house, in the head of the bay, to the depth of 4 fathoms. The south-west 
= is steep to and safe, so that you may stand close into the white ground near the 
shore. . 

JEAN RABEL.—From the Port-a-L’ Ecu the coast trends west about 6 miles to the 
anchorage of Jean Rabel. It is good, safe, and of easy access, but you must not be 
afraid of going near the eastern reef, at the foot of which are 10 fathoms. Large ships 
anchor at about 2 cables’ length from the eastern breakers, taking care not to shut in 
the two points which are on the east coast: anchor in 15 fathoms. You may go so 
far in as the depth of 8 fathoms, but it is not safe, because the water shoalens sud- 
denly, and the ground is not soclean. The Debarcadier, or landing-place, is a very 
good one, even if there should be a swell; it is under the fort, which is exceedingly 
well placed, and makes it a very good retreat from an enemy. The ground holds 
well, and the only winds to fear are from North to N. W. 

Should you be to the north-westward of Jean Rabel, at a short league’s distance 
from the land, and have half the Island of Tortuga open of the point, you will find 
60 fathoms water, oazy ground; and a little farther out, 80 fathoms. L 

From Jean Rabel, the coast forms a bight or bay as far as the peninsula of S¢, 
Nicholas, the western point of which, called the Mole Point, lies S.W. by W. £ W. 
13 miles from it. All the shore between is rocky, and does not afford any shelter. 
At all times, the currents here are very perceptible near the shore, and generally set 
on it; at 2 leagues off, they are less so, and generally set north-eastward: on ap- 
proaching the peninsula, they become much stronger, and commonly set north- 
ward. 

ST. NICHOLAS MOLE OR} HARBOUR —This is a spacious harbour, being 
nearly a mile in breadth atits entrance, whence it extends eastward 1; mile tothe town, 
and thence one mile northward: it becomes narrower as you approach the town, where 
it is about three-eighths of a mile in width. The west part of the peninsula forms the 
north point of the entrance, and as soon as you have doubled this cape you will perceive 
the town. You may stand quite close to either shore, but it is advisable to allow on the 
south side more room for tacking than on the north side, because there is no anchor- 
ing ground, which you have on the north side, though very near the shore. The an- 
chorage is before the town, and under the barracks, in 15 or 16 fathoms, sandy bot- 
tom. In going in, you must be prepared against the puffs of baflling squalls, which 
come down from the land, sometimes with such violence as to endanger the masts. 

Ships may lie in the Inner Mole or north part of the harbour, sheltered from every 
wind. There is a river which runs through the town, where you get water, and 
places where a ship may be careened by the shore. When it blows hard, working 
up to the anchorage is attended with some difficulty, and if you are not quick at 
anchoring, you will soon drive off from 6 to 30 or 35 fathoms. 

The sea-breeze is from N. E. by N.; it comes on at 8 in the morning, and blows 
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very strong until 10 or 11 at night...The land-breeze comes on moderately at S. E.. 
continues fill 6 in the morning, then dies away, and it remains calm till 8. Ships 
bound to the northward, generally get under way at 8 or 10 at night, when the sea- 
breeze begins to slacken, but early enough to run out with before it ceases. 


Directions for Ships bound to Care Haytien from the Westward. 


It has been before remarked, that the current sets northward round Cape St. 
Nicholas, which afterwards, at the distance of 2 leagues from the coast, changes to a 
north-easterly direction, Ships working to windward from Cape St. Nicholas, ought 
not to approach nearer the shore than 2 leagues, until they have passed Little Jean 
Rabel Point: then, if they intend working through Tortuga Channel, may stand into 
a discretionary distance, and attend to the directions already given for that chaunel, 
page 22: but, if they have to work outside to the northward of Tortuga, they should _ 
give the N.E. part of that island a good berth; and after they get to windward of the 
east end of the island, if the weather be clear, they may descry Cape Haytien. 

The land to the westward of Port Paix shuts to the northward a low point, and 
rises gradually towards the south toa high mountain, with a sugar-loaf top, and then 
it falls lower on the same side to a large valley, whence it rises quickly to a prodigious 
high mountain, which is smooth at the top, and is the highest land in this part of 
Hayti: it bears about S. E.4S. from the east end of Tortuga. The next high land 
to the southward of this, is of a sugar-loaf form, with a little one to the south of it, 
which are about 10 or 12 miles up the country. The newt high land or point, which 
is seen by the water-side, is Cape Haytien, making at first like a saddle, but on a 
nearer approach, a low point will appear, which shuts from the eastward the eastern 
part of the saddle land: this low land is Point Picolet, or the extremity of the cape 
land, already described, page 19. 


The WESTERN Coast of St. Dominco, from Care St. NICHOLAS to 
Cape TIBURON. 


In going out of St. Nicholas Mole, you will see to the southward the Cape St. Nicho- 
las, which forms its entrance; and farther to the southward, will be seen the Point 
du Cap a Foux, or of Fool’s Cape: it lies at the western extremity of a large point, 
at the distance of 44 miles from Cape St. Nicholas. The coast then trends S. S. East- 
ward, about 24 leagues more, to the Point a la Perle, or Pearl Point. 

Fool’s Cape is easily known by a small rock which lies close to its foot; the shore 
is steep, without any shelter. A calm generally prevails here. The currents in shore 
set to the northward, and at 2 leagues off, they set to the West and W.S. W. ; 

PLATFORM.—From Pearl Point the coast rounds to the S. E. and East South East- 
ward, to the point of the Platform, which is distant from it about 3 leagues. This 
point is easily distinguished, as well by its flat form as by its being the southernmost 
point of this part of the island. The anchorage is before a small sandy cove, at the 
bottom of which are some houses. _ You anchor near the shore in 8, 9, or 10 fathoms, 
on weedy bottom, with the southernmost point bearing about E.4S., the westernmost 
point in sight, W.N. W.4 W., and the watering-place N. by E.4 E. The bank is 
very steep, and in a greater depth than 10 fathoms, the bottom is rochys but the 
nearer the shore the clearer the bottom. Fresh water may be obtained after rains, 
but there is noue to be had at other times. 3 

From the Platform Point to Point la Pierre, on the north side of the entrance of 
Gonaives, or Gonaheeves Bay, the bearing and distance are about E. S. &. iE. 10 
leagues. The point is rather high and steep, and the coast between trenches in, some- 
what to the northward, and goes rounding to Port a Piment, or Pimento Harbour, 
whence it trends gradually more to the southward as far as Point Ja Pierre. All this 
coast is safe and bold, and may be approached very near: there is anchorage, even for 
large ships at Henne Bay, and at Port Piment, but it ought to be used only in case of 
necessity. During the hurricane months, there are gales of wind almost every night, 
coming from the S.E., some of which are violent ; and unless you have business on 
this part of the coast, it is best to stand off 2 or 3 leagues, so that you may, with 
any wind, keep to the westward. 

GONAIVES.—The Bay of Gonaives or Gonaheeves, is- very large and fine, the 
anchorage excellent, and the entrance very easy. You range along by the north 
shore at the distancé of 1; or 2 miles, steering about E.}N., and when in, 
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anchor in from 6 to 10 fathoms water. You will find, from the entrance under 
Gonaives Point, which is low, aud one mile to the eastward of Point la Pierre, 15 
and 12 fathoms; and.a decreasing depth as you advance into the bay. After you 
have doubled Gonaives Point, leaving it on your larboard hand, you will see Fort 
Castries ou the top of a little hill, which you must not approach too near, as there is 
a kay lying about a mile south of the Point: there is also a reef extending north- 
eastward from the south point of the bay, a quarter of a mile, with 6 fathoms of water 
close to it. The best anchorage is with Fort Castries, bearing from N. to N. N. W., 
in 5 or 6 fathoms. 

From Point la Pierre to Cape St. Mark the distance is about 8 leagues, in a 

‘direction south, a little westerly, which is also the direction of the coast. About 14 
league to the southward of Gonaives is Artibonite Point, and 14 league farther south, 
Artibonite River. In sailing from Gonaives along shore, keep your lead going, and 
as you approach near to Artibonite River, you will find the water shoalen to about 
4 fathoms, and then deepen again to 7 or 8 fathoms. The land on the coast is low, 
all the way from Gonaives to about a mile to the southward of Artibonite River, but 
there is very high land within it: at the south end of the low land, it rises to a hum- 
mock, and the coast projects a little to the westward, forming a point, which is the 
north extremity of St. Mark’s Bay, and is called Pointe du Morne au Diable, or 
Devil's Hummock Poini. This is a good mark to know Artibonite River by. There 
is anchorage all along this coast for small vessels; but to anchor off Artibonite River, 
bring 5 or 6 small houses, which will be seen by the water-side to the northward of 
its entrance, to bear E. S. E. distant 2 miles, and the mouth of the river S. E.: with 
these bearings you will be on a bunk, where you may anchor in from 7 to 20 fathoms 
water. Within this bank the water is very deep, and there are from 50 to 80 or 90 
fathoms at less than half a mile from shore: from that depth you suddenly fall into 
6or5 fathoms. Artibonite River ebbs almost dry at low water, and therefore is not 
a place of great note: it has no town, but there are some plantations 5 or 6 miles up 
from the entrance. Water may be procured here, but no wood. 

ST. MARK. —The opening of the bay of St. Mark is to the sonthward of the 
Devil’s Hummock Point, between it and Cape St. Mark: it extends a league within 
and the water is of great depth. Ships anchor in the bottom of the bay under the 
town, in from 15 to 18 fathoms water; small vessels may anchor in a less depth, 
but they will’be close in shore. Cape St. Mark is high, and of a round form: the 
mount which ferms it is a mile back from the sea-side, and may be seen ata great 
distance. 

Platform Point to the north. the coast from Gonaives to Cape St. Mark to the 
east, and the north coast of Gonuive Island to the south, form the Gulf of Genaives. 
Cape St. Mark on the north, and the N.E. point of Gonaive Island on the south side, 
form the entrance of St. Mark’s Channel: they lie nearly north and south, distant 
4! leagues. 

The Derrotero says, “‘ From the Point of St. Mark, the coast of Hayti runs about 
(S.E ) S.E. 4S. for the space of 6} leagues to the Punta de Vasos, and from thence 
(E.S.E.) S. E. by E. } E. another 5 leagues, and then another 3 to the southward to 
Port au Prince. The coast from St. Mark to Port au Prince is generally clean 
and bold, and may be ran along at the distance of a mile, in 10, 15, and 20 fathoms 
water; in doing which, vou will first see the Magazine of Montrovi, and afterwards 
the villages Arcahais and Boucassin, and finally the city of Port au Prince. About 
half way between St. Marh’s Point and Port au Prince, and a little less than a 
league W.S. W. from a low point on the coast, are three small islets, named the 
Arcadins, separated by channels about half a milein breadth. They are not much 
to. be feared, as there are 6 and 5 fathoms water near them on every side; and in 
the channel between them and the coast there are not more than 28 fathoms, nor less 
than 10. 

“To the E.S. E. from the village of Boucassin, and very near the coast, is an islet 
named Carnero, or Sheep Kay. A passage between it and the coast should never be 
attempted; but close to it on the outside, the coast is clear, and the water deep, 
About 2 leagues to the southward of this island is the roadstead of Foso: this to the 
N.E. and Lamentix Poimt to the 5S. W. form the entrance of the bay of Port au 
Prince. ‘To the westward of this roadstead, and as far as the meridian of Lamentin 
Point, is a cluster of islets, of which the easternmost is distant about 2 miles from 
Foso Roadstead, and the southernmost 3 miles from Lamentin Point. Besides these, 
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there are two vthers, which lie nearly dn the:direction of the two jpoimts of the ‘bay, 
distant 4 miles:from F'oso Roadstead, and 2 miles from Lamentin Point. 

‘* Port au Prinve.—In the bottom of the bay of Port au Prince the coast is veny 
foul, and has a:group of islets, within which is the inner anchorage; and ito take this, 
a pilot is:indispensable; but without these, is the anchorage called tthe Great Road, 
which may ‘be entered without a pilot. Those bound to Port au Prince from the 
N.W.., after thaving seen St. Mark’s Point, may shape their course reither to pass 
bétween the Arcadins and the coast, or ‘between them and the island '\Gonaive. The © 
first route seems preferable; not only because you will avoid the foul grounds on ‘the 
S.E. sideof(Gonaive, but it is also to be observed, that the wind in the channel is 
generally from ‘the N.E., therefore the nearer you pass torthe shore of Haytz, the 
more free you will runito the anchorage of the port. Moreover, almost every after- 
noon in the rainy season, ‘there are tornadoes in the channel which compel vessels to 
liesto, and 1o shift.on different tacks, that they may not fall upon the reefs of Gonaive, 
H you can foresee the approach:of the gale, it willbe sbest;to/seek ‘an anchorage near 
Arechais Point, and there ride itout. When past the Arcadins, you must steer 
S.8. E., somewhat easterly, to get near Lamentin Point; and if caught by night cto 
the eastward ofthis point, you may anchor. From Point Lamentm tothe anchorage 
of Port au Prince, it is 4aniles ; and to takerit, you must steer'towards ‘the city,.and 
anchor about half a: mile outside the aslets'in 10 to 14 fathoms.” 

From Pedr Point toithe entrance of St. Mark's Channel, tmidway between Cape 
St. Mark and the island of Gonaive, the course and distance are S. E.4 8. 16 leagues. 
Dhis will bring you to the westward of Cape St. Mark, for which:you may steer,-or 
continue ithe same course, 7 leagues farther, which:will lead yourclear, *butrabreast of 
the-islets or kays,:called:the Areadins. But if it-should be night, after you have run 
4 or 5 leagues, steer S.S. E. 2cE. ‘in order to \pass in mid-channel between the 
Arcadins and the east :poimt of Gonaive Island ; and when you have run 3 or 4 
Jeagueson this course, steer 8. E.by E. 4 £.'4 or 5ileagues to make Cape Lamentin, 
which is on the south side. You must irange*this coast within a short distance, which 
you'may do without fear, ‘to avoid tthe shoals of the sandy kay, which lies a short 
deague northward of the point. Should xyou:pass this pointiin the night, yyou would 
do right, after you haveruna mile, or a:mile and a thalf, ‘to anchor; this you may 
doin-from 12 to 18 fathoms water, good. ground, and the\water always smooth. 

Should you, on account of adverse winds, ‘be obliged;to turn in ithe chamel of i8t. 
Mark, you mustinot-stand so’near tothe Gonaive as:to the Huytian side; the latter 
being safe, may be approached any where to the distance of half a league. 

The Arcadins»are not much\to-be feared; a shoal stretches out ‘from them a mile, 
ornamile and a half at most, with 5.or6 fathoms onit; onthe edge of the west and 
5. W.\sides, you will have from 12)to 15;fathoms, ecorally.gvound. 

During ‘the hurricane months, in this part, there are almost every night violent 

storms. Should you be caught in a gale, the best method will be to lie to, sometimes 
‘on one tack, and then on the other, as well to avoid ‘the ‘force of the wind, as the 
shoals of the dattle Gonaive. If you can foresee'the gale, itiwillibe better to. get an 
anchorage on the Haytianside, near Arcapie Point,or onthe northof Leagane, to the 
S.E. of the Little Gonaive, as there are soundings fromthe white:shoals of Little 
Gonaive across to |Leogane. 
-  Lhereis achannel betweensthe Areadins aml #ayti2 miles in ‘breadth, having sin 
. the middle -of it mot less than )10ifathoms ; ‘but the depth decreases.as you ‘approach 
the Arcadins, or the coast-side. Towards the Avcadins you will have’6 or 8 fathoms 
water, orally ground ; -at the same distance from the Haytian shore, there isia like 
depth, but»witha muddy bottom. 

GONAIVE ISLAN D.—The length -of ‘Gonaive Island, which lies E.S.E. and 
W. N. W.., is 10 leagues ; its breadth, which is very regular, is nearly 21 leagues. 
The N.E. point, called Galet Point, is low, and bordered with a reef, whieh runs 
ont half.a league-eastward from it, and extends along shore to the southward, »at the 
same distance from ‘the land, to opposite the place called Trou al’ Bau, or Water 
Hole ; having within ita white ground, with a depth of 4 to 6 fathoms water. 

Vessels:of 9 or 10 feet draught, may sail within this reef ; to do which, in coming 
from the’eastward, you must take ‘a channel which is opposite a -fisherman’s hut: 
there are also several other channels, which are easily known by the non-appearance 
of white ground. At about 90 fathoms within the reef, you may range along: the 
eoast-as far-as Anse’a Galet, or Galet Cove ; ifthe wind should fail, you may-anchor 
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any where, but the best places: are, Pinon Cove, Constantin’s. Hale, andi Galet Cone, 
particularly the latter, which is very convenient, the ground being good, and being 
sheltered. by the reefs, from: the swell] of the sea. : 

The Eastern Point is high and steep, and: has no white: shoals; off it; but the: white 
grounds off the Little Gonaive are very dangerous. Little Gonaive lies near the S. E. 
point of the great island. Tiiese shoals extend, from the S. E. point of Gonaive, along 
by, and within a quarter of a league of, Little Gonaive, but not much to the northward 
of the east point of it; they project a league or more to the eastward. South-east of 
the: Little Gonatve is another white, shoul, separate from the former about half a mile; 
its outward extremity is 2 leagues from the island, but it is not dangerous, for 
although the bottom appears very white, there are on it from 7 to,12 fathoms: A 
large ship ought not to go within 4 miles of Little Gonaive ; small vessels, drawing 8 
or 9 feet, may find good. anchorage on the west side of it, which may be best entered 
from the southward. . 

The currents about here run very strong and-irregular; but generally to the N.N.B. 
and between the two Gonaives. 

The western part of the island is an iron coast, and may be approached to a mo- 
derate distance; but from the 8S. W. point to Point-a-Retowres, are several small 
detached reefs, almost even with the water. There is anchorage for smalh vessels in 
that part, on a spot called Les Baleines, or the whales; but not without they are well 
acquainted. ‘The only place where a large ship can anchor, is to the N. W. of Point 
Fantasque, the south point of the island, ina bay called Baie du Pare, or Park 
Bay ; but several detached reefs lying about here, render its entrance dangerous. 

Schooners and other small craft may anchor at the following places om the north 
coast of the island, namely, L’Islet a Marc, Grand Lagoon, and Bahama Channel, 
where they are equally well sheltered. The other parts of it are bordered with reefs 
also, but they are very near the shore. 

PORT AU PRINCE TO THE WESTWARD.—Onp leaving Port au Prince, 
and being bound to the Petit Goave, you may run along the south coast at the dis- 
tance of one or two miles, as far as Point Leogane; all the shore heing bold and 
safe. From Point Lamentin to Leogane Point there is no anchorage; but you will 
find good ground for anchoring between the latter point and the anchorage off the 
town of Leogane. 

Having passed Leogane you must steer for the Tapion or Hummock ef Petit 
Goave ; and run in the bay, leaving on your larboard hand a little island that hes off 
the coast to the northward of the town, and to the W.S.W. of which you may 
anchor. As some charts exhibit q shoal in the middle of the entrance, and some rochs 
off Point Antoine on the west side, it is necessary to give attention to them, when 
sailing in or out. 

Petit Goave is 94 leagues from Port uw Prince, but as you are obliged to, double 
Point Leogane, the run is longer. 

MIRAGOANE.—From the Hummocek of Petit Goave to the Tapion du Trou Chou- 
chou, or Hummoch of Miragoane, the coast runs W.i N. 84 miles, and W.S.W.4W. 
7 miles to the Careening Island of Miragoane Bay. To anchor at Mirayoane, go 
within a mile of the Careening Island, when you will perceive a small town at the 
foot of a mountain, and some mangrove islands to the westward. Keep in mid- 
channel between the first island and the shore where the town is situated; leave the 
island on the starboard side, and anchor within, in from 8 to 18 fathoms water, on 
sandy bottom. ‘This anchorage ought not to he taken without a pilot; the channel 
being not more than a cable’s length wide ; and you must anchor so soon as you are 
within. 

From Miragoane Cureening Esland the coast bends in, and forms the bay of that 
name. Itis shut in on the north by Frigate Island, off which stretches a large white 
shoal half a league to the eastward, and nearly north to the anchorage at Mirayoane ; 
which obliges you, when going in or out, to keep the island shore close aboard, and 
makes it dangerous to those who are not acquainted. From this place the coast runs 
west as far as the Village of Rochelois, which is situated at the foot of a large 
hummock. 

ROCHELOIS REEF.—N, iE. 3! leagues from the village, lies the centre of the 
reef of Rochelots, part of which is above water. This reef lies in the channel which 
separates the south coast of the Gonaive from that of Hayti, and has been fatal to many 
ships ; its true situation having never been well ascertained, until it was surveyed by 
M. de Licude de Sepmanville in 1788. He anchored within a cable’s lesgth of the 
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rocks, which are above water, and landed on the rocks, where he took four obser~ 
vations of latitude, as well as the bearings of all the objects in sight; and having: 
measured the whole extent of the shoal, he found it to be 3155 toises (not quite four 
English statute miles), in length from east to west; and 2000 toises (pretty near 24 
English statute miles), in breadth from north to south. ‘ , 

These dry rocks are called Firogues, and lie near the middle of the reef; their 
extent is 126 toises; they are quite uncovered at low water, but three beads on’, are 
seen a thigh water; their latitude, deduced from the four observations, is 18° 37/20 ‘ N. 
He also found two other shoals of very small extent, which are very dangerous, since 
they have only 2 fathoms water on them. They lie to the N. W of the dry rocks, one 
at 400 toises distance, and the other at 800.. There is also a shallow spot, said to lie 
off the south side, at about three-quarters of a mile to the S. W. of the dry rocks ; 
and it is supposed that there are other dangers near it, but as he was only four days 
on the survey, he had not time to make himself sure of it. Prudence requires that 
large ships should avoid this shoal entirely; there is more room for tacking on the 
north side of it than there is on the south side; you must not approach Gonaive 
nearer than a mile if you pass to the northward of it; whereas, in passing to the 
southward, you may range along the Heytien coast, which is clear and safe. About 
a league to the eastward of the Rechelois-breakers, the bottom is rocky, but hardly 
visible, having from 6 to 8 fathoms water over them, and therefore not dangerous. 

BARADAIRES BAY.—From the village of Rochelvis, to the entrance of the 
bay of Baradaires, the coast lies W.2.N.5 leagues. This bay is formed towards 
the S. E. by MRoitelets Point, and to the N W. by the eastern extremity of the Bec 
du Morsouin, or the Parpoise Sncut ; these points bear from each other nearly 
N.W. and 8. E. about 4! miles. Contignous to the east coast of the bay, there is au 
island with several islets, from which extend a reef and shallow that almost join the 
western coast, leaving a pass or channel of only 5 or 6 cables’ length in breadth. 

To sail into this bay, keep one third nearer to the Porpoise Snout than to the other 
side, and run along by the'peninsula of the Snout, until you get in from 10 to’8 fa- 
thoms, where you may anchor. There is a great depth of water in the middle of 
the bay, which is of great extent; but there are several weedy shoals, which are dan- 
gerous, without you have an experienced pilot. 

THE CAYMITES.—The north extremity of the Porpoise Snout, and the north 
fart of Grand Caymite Island, bearing nearly W.N.W.and E.S. 1. are distant 4 
eagues. i ‘ 

The coast west of the peninsula of the Snout, bends in to the southward, and forms 
a bight of 5 miles; then rounding out a little, it rams W. N. W. 2 W. 9 leagues, as 
far as Jeremie. This bight and Great Caymite Island form a large bay, called 
Caymite Bay, which affords very good anchorage for all sorts of vessels, You may 
sail in without a pilot, and anchor under the island in what depth you choose. You 
may also anchor in Flamand’s Bay, near the peninsula, ranging along the peninsula 
side, and when you get opposite a sandy beach, anchor in any depth that suits 
you. 

The Bay of Caymites presents several fine anchorages, very easy of access, with the 
assistance of the lead alone; but observe that there is not a good passage between 
the Great Caymite and the shore ; and you will not find more than 13 feet water upon 
the white shoals of the Little Caymite, or off Moucard Islet ; there are besides several 
coral rocks within 2 or 3 feet of the surface of the water, so that no vessels, but very 
small ones, ever attempt it without a pilot. These white shoals extend 3 leagues 
W.S.W. from the Great Caymite. ; ; 

JEREMIE.—From the north part of the Great Caymite to the Point Riviere Salee, 
(Salt Kiver Point), which is a league and a half W.N.W. of Point Jeremie, the 
bearing and distance are west 84 leagues ; this Salt Kiver Point is the northernmost 
point westward from Port au Prince. Under Point Jeremie is the village of that 
name, whose anchorage is very small, and not proper for large ships; schooners and 
small vessels may anchor within the reef, but no ship whose draught exceeds 12 or 13 
feet, should ever anchor here, except in case of necessity, as for such there is no 
shelter. In short it is a bad anchorage, which must be avoided during the Norths. 

From Salt River Point or Cape Kosa, to Cape Dame Mari, or Donna Maria, the 
coast runs W.S.W. = W. 14 miles. | 

All this shore is safe and bold to within a quarter of a league; but it presents no 
shelter, though, in case of necessity, you may anchor in Clare Bay, which is a league 
and a quarter froin Salt iver. This bay, or rather cove, is so very small, that two 
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ships of 100 feet long could not swing clear of each other; it can only serve as a 
shelter for very small vessels, and is easily discovered by keeping alone shore. 

CAPE DAME MARIA, or Donna Maria.—Sosoon as you discover Cape Donna 
Maria by the false cape of that name, and are half a league distant from it, you will 
get ground in from 18 to 15 fathoms water ; and may run along by it, at the distance 
of a quarter of a league, in from 12 to 8 fathoms, weedy bottom. 

To enter the Bay of Donna Maria, keep abont half a mile off, but not less, inorder 
to avoid a reef, which spits off a cable and a half from the point, westward. Preserve 
the same distance of half a mile from the coast, until past the cape to tle southward 
of Cape Dunna Maria, named the False Cape, which is also foul. Then you may 
haul to the wind, and steer S. E. keeping the lead going, and anchor W.N. W. of a 
large white tapion or hummock, on which stands a battery, and within a musket shot 
of which you will find 5 fathoms. There is anchorage all over this bay; ata mile 
from the shore there are from 4 to 6 fathoms, and at 2 nules from 6 to 10 fathoms. 
Here you are sheltered from the winds between the north and south, passing by the 
east; notwithstanding which, ships that lie in 8 or 10 fathoms will feel the swell, 
when there is a fresh breeze without. 

From Cape Donna Maria the coast runs S. by W.4 W. 16 miles, to Point des 
Trois, or Hish Point, and forms in that distance several bays and coves where vessels 
may anchcr. In general, along this coast, a frigate may run in by her lead, and 
anchor in any part, there being no shoals, nor any danger under water, the depth 
gradually decreasing towards the shore. 

To the S.S. W. of Cape Donna Maria, 8 miles distant, and at abont halfa league 
off Point Ministre, or Minister Point, are some rocks, called La Baleines, or the 
Whales ; these rocks are above water, and surrounded with a white shoal, which ex- 
tends about balfa cable’s length from them, having 4 fathoms water on it. A ship 
may sail between it and the shore, and carry 6 fathoms in mid-channel; you may go 
as close as you please to them on the outside; the sea always breaks on them. : 

One league and a half farther to the southward lies the Isle of Pierre Joseph, 
where a convoy might anchor; the anchorage is very good and easy, large ships 
anchor to the 8. W. of the isle. 

All along this west part of the coast, you will find ground at 2 leagues from shore, 
the depth gradually increasing with the distance from land; so that, in general, 4 or 
5 fathoms will be found at one mile distance; 10 or 12 at 2 miles; and regalarly 
from 15 to 17 at three miles; after getting 30 fathoms, you will suddenly lose 
soundings. 

Point des Trois or Trish Point, is the westernmost point of Hayti ; it is not very 
high, though remarkable, from a small hummock on its extremity, which appears de: 
tached from the coast, and makes like an island. This point forms the north part of 
the Bay des Irois, or Irish Bay; you may pass very close to the land on the north 
side of the bay, there being from 18 to 9 fathoms close to the shore. ‘The anchorage 
is to the N. W. of a Bluck Iéock, which is seen a little way to the south-westward of 
the town, in from 9 to 10 fathoms water, shelly ground. You may anchor likewise 
to the southward of the rocky islet N.N.W. of a small hummock, towards the 
middle of the bay, in 8 or 9 fathoms, sand and mud. 

This bay is exposed to southerly winds, which always send in a great sea; and the 
Debarcaduire, or landing place, is consequently a bad one. It is situated in the 
eddy of the currents, which set to the northward on the west side, and to the S. E. on 
the east coast. Besides, the sea in the offing is alternately agitated with violence by 
the N. E. and east breezes which prevail on the west coast, and by the S. E. winds 
which blow on the south coast. Jrish Bay is terminated to the south by Cape 
Carcasse, which, with False or Fosl’s Cape, forms a lxrge roundish point, which ends 
at Cape Titwron. 

CAPE TIBURON.—The above three capes, seen at a distance, form but one, 
which is called Cape Tiburon, and is very easily known by its form and height, 
which is immense ; its top is rounded like the back of a basket, called a Dosser, and 
declines gradually down towards the sea. : 

Cape Liburon, properly speaking, is 4} miles S.S.E. from Point des Irois, and 
forms the entrance of Tiburon Bay, which is to the eastward of it. You will get no 
ground with 50 fathoms of line, at 2 cables’ length from the coast, between Cape Car~ 
casse, and to very near Cape Tiburon ; but off the latter, at that distance, you will 
have from 24 to 30 fathoms, and a little farther out, quickly lose soundings, 

Tiburon Bay has already been described, see page 13. 
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Directions for making the Island Hayti, anid for navigating on its: Coasts > from 
t “gprs Derrotero de lao Exlas: Antillas, §e. : 


“ Ships from Ewrope bound to the Island Hayti,’must beguided in thei course ac- 
cording to the situation of the place to which they are destined. If a vessel is, bound 
to a port on the north coast, she may, as. before directed (page 15), get into the lati- 
tude of Cape Cabron, without making any land to windward, andi thus ensure a Jand- 
fall to windward of her port of destination. Having made Cape: Cabron, no more is) 
necessary than to follow the coast, at a proper distance from the most projeeting capes, 
and without going into the bays it forms, until approaching your destined port, when 
you may keep so near to the coast, to windward of it, as to make sure not to pass it. 
If bound to a port on the south coast, it is advisable to make the island of St. Bar- 
tholomew or St. Martin, and passing between, or to the southward of them, run down, 
by the south of Porto Rico, to make the island of Saona, if you are bound. to the 
harbour of St. Domingo or to Ocoa Bay; but if not, you may follow a course to 
make Beata and Altovela, and passing to the south of them, so direct your course, 
as fo approach the coast to windward of your destined port, sufficiently far,as to be 
certain of not overrunning it.” 

“Those bound direct for harbours on the west end of the island, ought to make the 
north side in the raimy season, and the south side in the dry season; thus they free 
themselves from the dangers and anxieties which the souths cause in the first instance, 
and which the xorths cause in the second; for it is well known to every seaman, that 
an off-shore wind is not dangerous ; and it permits a continuation of your voyage ; for 
though it may blow very hard, it can raise no sea, and you can regulate your sail 
aecordingly.” 

“ In navigating from leeward to windward, this island affords the great advantage of 
land breezes. It is well known that the nearer you are to the land, the fresher the 
land breezes are; and therefore, the farther you can run with them; thus, in this 
case, you should keep as near along shore as you can, which is very easy; and 
keeping in mind the particular description of the coast, you need not fear danger. 
If it be a matter of indifference to you whether you beat up on the south or the 
north side, you ought to chcose the first in the season of the norths, and the second 
in the season of the southks ; and this is the more necessary, as, when you are runuing 
from windward to leeward, you haye not the necessity to keep near the land, as when 
bound from leeward to windward; and it is very certain that, in the latter case, if you 
are caught by either a north or a south, when very close to their respective coasts, © 
fatal consequences may ensue. But if it be not a matter of indifference to you, 
which side you work to windward on, but that you must take one in preference to 
the other, notwithstanding the obstacles, the risk, at greatest, ought not to prevent a 
navigator from following his track, who knows that in proportion to the difficulty 
must be his care and vigilance to surmount it.” 

‘* Concerning the currents which may be found on the coasts of Hayti, we may add 
that their effects may be looked upon as imperceptible; there are some, however, 
who affirm, and suppose that there are currents of a mile au hour setting to the west- 
ward; but for ourselves, we have no foundation for such an assersion; but rather 
for believing them to be of little importance.” 


Directions for Sairine to the Istanp of JAMAICA from the EASTWARD. 


_ Ships bound to Jamaica fromthe eastward, and having come in to the southward 

of the Islands Antigua and Montserrat, and thence west, or west a little northerly, 
until they get into the latitude of 17° 20', should continue on this parallel by 
making good a true west- course, until they make Alto-vela, or the Litile Mount, 
which lies 5 leagues S. + W. from the southernmost extremity of Hayti, as described 
in page 9. By keeping in the above latitude they will avoid the dangerous shoals in 
the vicinity of the Bay of Nieva ; towards which, the currents frequently set, as before 
noticed. 

But should hazy weather, or night, prevent you from seeing Alto-vela, when 
passing it. you should steer W. by N. or more northerly, to make the land to the 
westward of it. By so doing, you will probably make the harbour of Jaquemel, or if 
not, the next promontory of Haytt, of which Point Abacow and Point a Gravois are 
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the southernsextremities. jaqwemel.may,,as already explained, be.easily distinguished 
by ‘the sudden cut,off, or.drop, of a hill, seen over another Jong hill at the upper pact 
of the harbour ; which mark leads directly to the harbour’s mouth. 

From Aliaroate to the east end.of the Isle a@ Vache, the :bearing and distance are 
W.. by 'N. northerly 424 leagues; and from the former to Point. Gr avois, W. iN. 
491 leagues. When off at.sea, abreastofthe Isle d Vache, the middle of the Saddle- 
hill over Port St. Louis, bears N..by E.; the island will be between you and at; :and 
from its ‘being so low, and lying so under the land of the main, it is not distinguish- 
able ‘from it, at any considerable distance, This island is low, though hilly, and its 
west end is the highest; the east.end being low and woody, and at the distance of 5 
or 6 leagues off, it appears, as already said, like an assemblage of small islands, of 
about at leagues i in length. 

The Saddle-hills over Port St. Louis, named the Grand Ance Mountains, are.the 
second high lands.from the west end of Hayti: the westernmost is the highest, and 
may be seen in clear weather.30 or 40 leagues off, on both sides of the island. At 
must, however, be observed, that after noon, the exhalation of vapour is sometimes 
s0.great as to.render them: invisible. Be cautious, therefore, at such times, of making 
the land shereabout, lest you get-among the dangers near the Jsle a Vache. 

From Point a4 Gravois to Cape Tiburon, the. bearing ,and distance are N.W..by 
W.,2 W. 113ideagues. The land about .Cape Tiburon is high, and -has often heen 
seen at more than 20 leagues distance. From Cape Tihuran to the little island of 
Navaza, the bearing and.distance,are W. i N..12 leagues. 

NAVAZA is abont 2 miles in length, E.S.E.and W.N.;W..,.and abont 1% mile 
broad at its widest,part: it was.suryeyed in 1803 by Mr. Francis.Owen, Master, R. N. 
who-says, “‘ This island ”s.a flat level.xock, apparently of voleanic origin, is aboye 
300 feet in height, and .covered with small jshrubs. \t.may.be seen on a.clear.day 
fram.the deck of a line-of-battle ship, ,about.7 leagues. Every ,part.thereof shews a 
rocky perpendicular cliff, except.a small space on the northern side, which js but 
little above.the surface of:the sea. \From:the western extremity-of the island, .a.coral 
reef stretches to the westward about.L00 fathoms, on which is.only 27 feet with 16 
fathoms,all round it: in every other part.there is 12 fathoms water close to.the shore. 
Gn the western and southern sides, soundings from 16 to 40;fathoms, sand, extend to 
the distance of 3 of a mile, on which you may anchor and lie smooth in a strongsea- 
breeze. .On the north side the bottom is rocky, and the.bank does not extend beyond 
halfia mile. In crossing this island, onats,eastern side, at the distance.of.about 3 of 
a mile, you will have 34, 25, and 18 fathoms; and at halfa mile 38, .and soon after, 
no ground with 75 fathoms. At the distance of 1} mile from the east end, no bottom 
will be found with 230 fathoms, The N. W. end bearing North or N. by E., and the 
S.E. point E.S.E., or a little more-southerly, <yon may anchor in 16 fathoms, fine 
sand, about half a mile from the shore. There are great quantities of sea fowls on 
the island; and round the ,roeks,.cod, and:red snappers in abundance. Between 
Navaza and Cape Tiburon there is a small bank of fine white sand, with plenty of 
fish-thereon ; the depth-is from 14,to 16 fathoms, swith the following bearings :—Na- 
vaza W. a 48., Cape Tiburon E.S.E. 4 &.,:and Cape Dame Maria N. E.4£., by 
compass.” 

From Navaza to Cape Dame Maria, the-bearing,and distance are N. E. by E. 3 E. 
14,leagues. 

Brom Cape Tiburon to Morant Point, which sis the east ,end of Jamaica, the 
bearing and distance are W.S. W. 2 W.,,d47 leagues; and from Navaze to the same 
point, 8. W. by W. 4 W.,.23 leagues. 

The FORMIGAS, or "ANTS, are some dangerous coral spots, upon a.sand-bank 
about 31 leagues long, N.E. by: E. and ‘$..W.-by W., .and 24 Jeagues wide. Its 
north-eastern part bears W.. N., 4! leagues nan, Navaza:; and N.NwE..4 E., 144 
leagues from Morant Point in ‘Jamaica : itssouth-western extremity bears N.N.E. LE., 
ll leagues from Morant Point. From.the N.£.:end of Jamaica, the body .of the 
shoal:bears N..E. 3:3 miles. The eastern partis the shoalest, having, in some places, no 

more ‘than 14 feet water. The edge is here nearly steep to. and there is ; generally.a 
pa sie upon it. A mile to the westsvard, fromthe eastern edge, there is from 4! 
to.5fathoms, increasing its. depth, thenee westward to.64 fathoms, “where wessels may 
anchor, on-sandy ¢ ground ; ; it thence-suddenly increases to 10,.13, 13, and 20 fathoms. 
On thereastern edge. the bottom is dark, .and not» reese. seen in .hazy-weather, but.to 
the westward, the water appears lighter. 

The MORANT ‘KAYS, consist .of four low islets, or hays, situated in form of,a 
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crescent, and are surrounded by a dangerous reef. They lie S.S. E. } E. from 
Morant Point in Jamaica, distant 33 miles. Wessels may approach within 2} miles 
of any part of them: they are distinguished by WN. FE. Kay, Sand Kay, Savanna or 
Bird Kay, and S.W. Kay. The reef on the eastern side is a tremendous reef of 
coral. ‘To the N. W. of them there is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, white sand 
and shells. J sail to this anchorage, give the N. £. Kay a berth of 1} or 2 miles; 
and when the S. W. Kay bears S. hy E., steer directly for it, and you will pass close 
to the westward of a rocky spit, which extends westward from the N. BE. Kay more 
than two miles, and on which there is but little more than 3 fathoms water. When 
the NV. E. Kay bears E. by N. or E. N. E., you may haul more to the eastward, and 
anchor with the 8. W. Kay, bearing South or S. by W., and Sdvanna Kay S. E. in 
from 5 to 6 fathoms, sandy bottom. As there are some spots of coral, it is necessary 
to ascertain that the bottom is clear. 

These kays are only 8 or 9 feet above the water, and have bushes on them: on 
Savanna Kay there were formerly some cocoa-nut trees, which have been recently 
cut down. The kays and surrounding reefs occupy a space of 6 miles N.N-E., and 
contrary: the body of the hays bear from Yullah’s Hill, Jamaica, 8. E. 4 E., distant 
from Yallah’s Point 45 miles; and from Cape Tiburon, in Hayti, 8. W.2 W., 
distant 33 leagues. With the N. 2. Kay bearing S. W. about 3 miles, there are 
17 fathoms water, stoney ground, mixed with red speckled gravel; and when it bears 
S.S. W. about 2 miles, there are 14 fathoms water. 

Ships cruizing, or beating to windward, near these kays, should observe, that Mo- 
rant Point, and the N. E. end of Jamaica, bear from each other N. W.3N. and 
S.E.1S. nearly; so that when the N. E. end, which is high and bluff, is seen on 
that bearing, you will be to the north-eastward of them; and also, if when coming in 
from the southward for Jamaica, they keep Yallah's Hill to the northward of N. W, 
4 N., they will pass clear to the westward of them; but great caution is necessary by 
night or in hazy weather, lest they be driven on them by the current. 

There is good turning room between the Morant Kays and the east end of Jamaica, 
the channel being more than 8 leagues wide; and if the island is seen before night, 
its bearings may direct in standing towards it; and afterward it will not be necessary 
to stand so far off as the Kays. 

There is an overfall, which bears from Morant Point, Jamuica, E.S.E.2 E. 12 
leagues distant, having 18 fathoms on it; but being narrow, it is seldom met with. 
Captain Owen had 18 fathoms, 14 leagues E. by S. from Morant Point ; and about 
5 leagues further, on a little more southerly direction, there are 18 and 19 fathoms. 


THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 


Y febcbe ICA is about 43 leagues in length from east to west, and 14 leagues in 

*” breadth, at the broadest part, and, according to Humboldt, in 1823, contained a 
population of 402,000, of which 342,000 were slaves. An irregular ridge of high moun- 
tains extends nearly east and west along the whole length of the island, which, in some 
parts, appear as an assemblage of steep rocks, tumbled stupendously upon each other, 
and interspersed with a variety of trees, flourishing in perpetual verdure. From thé 
fissures issue a great number of small rivers of pure water, which fall in cataracts, 
and descend to the sea. The elevated Jand may he seen from a great distance, par- 
ticularly the eastern part of it, named the Blue Mountains. 

This island is divided into three counties; Surry in the east, AZiddlesex in the 
centre, and Cornwall in the west. In the county of Middlesex is St. JAGO DE LA 
Vaca, commonly called Sranisu Town, the capital of the island. and residence of 
the governor: it contains 5,000 inhabitants; but although it be the seat of govern- 
ment, Kingston is the chief town, and contains a population of 27,000, including 
négroes. Kingston and Port Royal are situated in the county of Surry; the latter 
is sitaated on the west end of the sandy peninsula that forms Purt Royal Harbour. 
The towns of the county of Cornwall, in the west, are Savanna la Mar, the town of 
Montego Bay, and Falmouth: the latter two are on the north coast: all of which, with 

. the other places worthy of notice. are hereafter described in the sailing directions. 

In the eastern part of the island, the grand ridge of Blue Mountains, which is called 

the Cold Ridge, has three very remarkable peaks, whose summits are respectively 
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8184, 7656, and 7576 feet above the level of the sea; and there are some other hills 
in this ridge, which exceed a mile in height. Catherine Hill, which is about 7% 
miles to the north-eastward of Kingston, is 5075 feet high; and Hardwar Hill, 
which is to the westward of it, is nearly of equal height: these form the summits of 
another grand ridge, which crosses the island diagonally, and has a gradual descent 
to both coasts. Of the mountains to the westward, in the counties of Middlesex 
and Cornwall, there are none that reach to the height of a mile, and but few to that 
of halfa mile. Lunan’s Mountain, in the county of Middlesex, at about 6 miles to 
the northward of Spanish Town, is 2282 feet high; and the Bull’s Head, in Clarendon, 
near the centre of the island, on the meridian of Carlisle Bay, is 3140 feethigh. In 
the west, the Dolphin Head, south of Lucea, is 3450 feet high. On the S. E. coast, 
Yallah’s Hill, which is within the point of the same name, is only 2706 feet high ; 
but as it is not enveloped in clouds, as the Blue Mountains generally are, it is a more 
certain guide to mariners. 

The air of Jamaica is, in most places, excessively hot and unfavourable to European 
constitutions; but the cool sea-breezes, which set in every morning, render the air 
more tolerable: that upon the high land is temperate and pure. It lightens almost 
every night, but without much thunder ; nevertheless, when the latter happens, it is 
very terrible, and roars tremendously. 

On the southern side of the island, the sea-breeze from the south-eastward, comes 
nin the morning, and gradually increases till noon, when it is strongest; at two or 
three in the afternoon its force diminishes, and in general it entirely ceases by five 
o'clock. About eight in the evening the land- breeze begins; this breeze extends to 
the distance of four leagues to the southward of the island. It increases until mid- 
night, and ceases about four in the morning. 

The sea and land-breezes are pretty regular from the latter end of January until 
May. In the middle of May, the sea-breeze generally prevails for several days and 
nights, especially about the times of full and change of the moon; and thus they con- 
tinue throughout June and part of July: from that time the sea-breeze diminishes, and 
veers round to S. by W. or S.S. W., with frequent calms. August, September, and 
October, are the hurricane months, in which there generally are strong gales of wind, 
with much rain. : 

In December, January, and February, when the north winds predominate, their 
force checks the sea-breeze. The southern coast is that, which, of course, is least 
exposed to these winds, being sheltered in a great measure, by the mountains. When 
combined with the land-breeze, they render the air very cold and unhealthy. 

On the northern side of the island, during the greatest part of July, and the whole 
of August, the southerly, or sea-breeze, generally blows hard off the land, with fre- 
quent squalls; therefore, at this season, vessels bound hence to Europe, would have 
the most advantageous passage through the Florida Gulf; but in October, northerly 
winds prevail, and frequently extend over all the Bahamas and Cuba; and for some 
time on the north side of Jamaica, where the current of air is forced upwards by the 
mountains, and its strength spent in the heights; but it sometimes reaches the 
southern coast, particularly in the neighbourhood of Kingston, and has been known 
to continue for some days. 

During the winter season, the land-breeze is more general off the shores than in 
summer; and it sometimes continues through the day as wellas night. Westerly 
winds prevail also, over the whole space between Jamaica and Cuba, and even so far 
as the Island of Hayti. f 

On the south side of the island, during the month of November, southerly winds 
generally prevail, and have been known to extend from the Mosquito shore. These 
winds are generally faint; nor do they reach the Jand until it be heated by the sun, 
and soon after mid-day are often expelled by a fresh land-breeze, which also abates 
in a few hours. e 

The return of the sea-breeze in autumn is gradual; it first approaches the east 
end, then advances a little, and sometimes reaches Morant Point a fortnight or more 
before it is felt above Kingston. It also continues to blow a week or two later on the 
-east end of the island than at Kingston; and has been known in some years to pre- 
yail there in the day-time, during the whole time it was unfelt at the former place. 


_ Sartine Directions for the Coasts of JAMaica. 


MORANT POINT TO KINGSTON.—The southernmost high land of Jumaica, to 
the eastward of Port Royal, is Yallah’s Hill, whichis very remarkable, and has been 
[Pant II.] F 
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already described. Should you make this hill bearing W. by S. atthe distance of 12 
or 13 leagues, you should haul up S. W. by S. to clear Morant Point, the east end of 
the island, which is low, and cannot be seen at a greater distance than 4 leagues; and 
observe, also, that a current frequently sets to the northward around this end of the 
island. When the fall of Yallah’s Hill bears W.%N. steering W. by S. will carry 
a vessel a league or more to the southward of Morant Point. 

From off Morant Point, vessels bound to Port Royul, should keep at the distance 
of 3 or 4 miles from shore, until they are past Morant Bay, to avoid a reef that ex- 
tends from the east end to Rocky Point, 2 miles from shore, over part of which the 
sea generally breaks. The coast thence, to the entrance of Port Morant, (hereafter 
described,) is rocky for about a mile from shore, and from Port Morant to Morant 
Bay it is the same. From Morant Bay to near the white cliffs, called the White 
Horses, the coast is clear; but from those cliffs, some rocks extend nearly half a mile 
from shore. From the White Horses to Yallah’s Point the distance is 5 miles. In 
running along shore, when the former bears north, and Yallah’s Point west, the 
ground may frequently be seen in from 72 to 10 fathoms: as you approach Yalluh’s 
Point the water will be found to deepen. Lamotte’s Bank, on which there are only 
3 fathoms, lies S. Eastward from Yallah’s Point, and extends about 14 mile from 
shore: it should be avoided. - 

Yallah’s Point, after passing Lamotte’s Bunk, may be approached to the distance 
of one-third of a mile, if necessary; from. this point to Cow Bay Point, the coast is 
clear. The latter point is low, and is bold to, as well as all the coast to the westward, 
as far as Great Plum Point. The course and distance from Cow Bay Point to 
Great Plum Point are W. by N.8 miles. 

EASTERN CHANNEL OF PORT ROYAL.—Plwn Point is the S. E. pomt 
of the Palisadoes, and between it and the Eastern Middle Ground, which lies 13 
mile S.S. W. from it, is the entrance of the Eastern Channel. 

This Middle Ground consists of two patches, separated by a narrow swatch, 70 
fathoms wide and 10 fathoms deep; the eastern patch has 12 and the western 9 feet 
on it, rocky bottom, and both break with strong sea-breezes. The Admiral’s Penn, 
in a line with Kingston Church, leads directly on the eastern patch. A beacon has 
been placed on the eastern extremity of this ground, and another is intended, if not 
already placed on its western extremity. A beacon has also been erected on Maiden 
Rock, nearly a mile within the Middle Ground, which makes this channel perfectly 
safe. Within the Middle Ground, in the channel, the soundings are uneven, from 7 
to 18 or 20 fathoms, but when you are past it, they are regular, from 19 to 13 or 12 
fathoms, between Rackwn and Gun Kays. 

Passing the Middle Ground and Maiden Roch towards Port Royal, the first kay 
you meet with is Lime Kay, which has a reef extending about a cable’s length from 
its north end; to the westward of the kay is another shoal, with 8 or 10 feet upon it. 

The Point Knoll, now called the Beacon Shoal, lies about one-sixth of a mile to 
the southward of Port Royal Point: it is a small hard coral bank, with only 16 feet 
water on it, and the marks for it are, the south part of Gun Kay on the high hill of 
Yallah’s, or a ship’s length to the northward of Yallah’s Point, and the church at 
Port Royal on the 7th or 8th embrasure of the Fort. The beacon will be the best 
guide to avoid it. Between this shoal and the shore, a mew shoal has been lately dis- 
covered, lying about 50 fathoms from Port Royal Point, having 23 feet water on it. 

The Harbour Shoal lies about a quarter of a mile to the westward of Port Royal 
Point, and has 3 fathoms on it. 

To sailin through the Eastern Channel. After making Yallah’s Point, you should 
keep along shore, and steer towards Great Plum Point: when you have brought 
Roch Fort about N. by E.  E., you will be passing over a rocky cross ledge of 7 or 
8 fathoms, without the entrance of the Channel. Great Plum Point may be ap- 
proached to 2 cables’ length, if necessary; but before you have advanced so far as 
Great Plum Point, the leading mark should be brought on, which is the Apostle’s 
Battery, just open of the south angle of Fort Charles, bearing W. iN. Steer with 
this mark until you are abreast of Lime Kay, where there is good anchoring ground, 
if necessary, in from 15 to 17 fathoms, soft muddy bottom. When thus far advanced, 
you: quit the leading murk, and steer a little to the southward of west towards 
Rackum Kay, giving Lime Kay a good berth, until Port Royal Point appears be- 
tween Gun Kay. and Raeckum Kay: then steer in mid-channel between these hays, 
and haying passed them, proceed directly towards Port Royal Point, until the fall of 
‘Yallah’s Hill is brought on the centre of Gun Kay ; this will lead you between the 
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Point Knoll or Beacon Shoal, and Port Royal Point: the point may be approached 
to half a cable’s length, and by sailing past it at that distance, you will also pass be- 
tween it and the Harbour Shoal. Having passed the Point, steer to the northward, 
until the Admiral’s Penn appears.open to the northward of Gallows Point: this will 
lead clear of Old Port Royal, and to the anchorage off the Dock Yard, where you 
may anchor in 9 fathoms. 

To sail to the southward of the Beacon and New Shoals, or between the Beacon 
Shoal and West Middle Knoll, which lies } of a mile to the south-westward of it, you 
must, after passing through between Rackum and Gun Kays, keep Yullah’s Hill,on 
the southernmost part of Gun Kay, or Yallah’s Point open to the southward of the 
Kay, wotil Fort Augusta comes open of Port Royal Point: then steer towards Fort 
Henderson, to the northward of the Apostle’s Battery, and by keeping Lime Kay 
open to the southward of Port Royal Point, until the Admiral’s Penn comes open to 
the northward of Gallows Point, you will pass outside the Harbour Shoal, and may 
then haul up for the anchorage as before. 

With a northerly wind, the channel between Gun Kay and Port Royal is to be 
preferred: in this case \bring the Apostle’s Battery on the south angle of Fort 
Charles, and it will lead you clear of Gun Kay Reef ; then proceed round Port 
Royal Point as before. 

Strangers, in case of necessity, may venture down to the anchorage in the Eastern 
Channel, even when the marks cannot be seen, as there is no danger on the side of the 
Palisadoes, which is low and bushy. Observe only to keep within half or three 
quarters of a mile of Great Plum Point, and run down by the Palisadoes until Lime 
Kay bears S.S. E. or S. E. by S., then they may anchor in 15 to 17 fathoms, near 
the middle of the channel. ; 

The anchorage is good all over Port Royal Harbour, but the best for ships that 
are bound to sea, is in 9 fathoms, with a remarkable notch on the east side of a high 
mountain, called the Leading Notch, a little open to the eastward of Fort Augusta, 
bearing nearly north, and Rackum Kay on with Port Royal Point. 

SOUTH CHANNEL of PORT ROYAL. Ships going to sea from Port Royal, 
make use of either the South or the New Channel; sloop-rigged vessels'and other 
small craft generally go through the East Channel, but to square-rigged vessels it 
cannot be recommended, unless they are fast sailers, and have'a strong land+breeze, 
with an appearance of its lasting long enough to carry them through.. 

To sail out through the South Channel, you should weigh early in the morning with 
the land wind, so soon as you can see the marks; as at that time the current generally 
sets ‘to the eastward. The general leading mark is the Leading Notch, above men- 
tioned, in one with the magazine of Fort Augusta, which is the easternmost building 
inthe Fort. This mark will lead ships of 16 or 17 feet draught of water, clear through; 
larger ships should keep the notch a very little eastward of the magazine, until the 
hummock of Helshire appears open of Fort Small. This will lead clear of the Middle 
Knoll, on which there is 20 feet water. 

In order to keep well to the westward of the Middle Ground, do not bring, the 
church-steeple upon the corner of the wall with embrazures, watil Yallah’s Hill comes 
ou with Lime Kay, or until the hummock of Helshire comes open of Salt Pan Hill; 
and you will then be to the southward of it. This Middle Ground is a large coral 
bank, with only 3 feet water on the middle of it, where the sea often breaks; the 
north and west sides are steep to. On its N.W. edgea buoy is placed, from which 
Port Royal Tower appears on the fourth embrazure of Fort Charles, counting from 
the westward, and the hwmnmock of Helshire on the flagstaff of Fort Small. 

After ‘Helshire hummock is open of Fort Small, the Leading Notch kept a little to 
the eastward of the mayazine, will lead clear between the Drunken-man’s Kay on the 
east, and the Turtle Heads and South Knolls on the west’side. Or, in order to 
avoid the Turtle Heads, you should haul up so as to bring the church-steeple to the 
easternmost part of the fort, and keep it so, until the South Kay issbrought on with 
Yallah’s Point. But if the wind will not permit you to keep upon this leading mark, 
and the chureh'steeple should come near the corner of the Fort, you must either tack 
and stand in, or anchor. The mark when on shore on the east side’ of the. Turtle 
Heads, is the church steeple upon the magazine of the Fort, and Spanish Town land 
just open. 

; The 7 Turtle Heads are three dangerous spots, with 9 or 10: feet water on’ their 

shoalest part, and deep water close to them. The South Knolls are two’ small 

patches, about 70 fathoms asunder, with . feet water on them, lying:to the S. E. of 
2 
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these heads; and to the S. by W. of these lies One Bush Reef, which always breaks, — 
and is steep to. Drunken-man’s Kay is a narrow ledge of rocks just above water, 
covered with loose sand, that gives it the appearance of a sand-bank. . 

When Maiden Kay is open a ship’s length to the southward of Drunken-man’s 
Kay, you will be to the southward of the South Knolls. Then bring and keep the 
leading mark on as first directed, namely, the Leading Notch in a line with the 
Magazine, and it will lead you close to the westward of the Little Portuguese Shoals, 
in 8 or 9 fathoms. When Yallah’s Hill comes open to the southward of the South 
Kay, you will be clear of the Little Portuguese, and may haul out to the S. E., if 
necessary, the wind permitting. Or keeping the leading mark on, until Portland 
appears like an island, and about a point open of Hedshire, you will be to the south- 
ward of the Three Fathoms Bank, and the Warrior, which are the southernmost 
shoals on the west side, and may steer S. by W., but not more westerly, in order to 
avoid some shoal spots that lie to the south-eastward of Wreck Reef. c 

Wreck Reef lies about a mile or a little more to the south eastward of Helshire 
Point, and is about a mile in extent from N. E. toS. W.; it always breaks. About 
a mile to the S. W. of the reef, is a shoal spvt of 3 to 34 fathoms, with 7 fathoms all 
around it. 

The Three Fathoms Bunk is a large coral shoal, with 18 or 20 feet water on it, on 
which the sea breaks with strong sea-breezes; and about a quarter of a mile to the 
S.S.E, 1 E. of it isthe Warrior’s Bank, a small patch with 20 to 22 feet water on it- 
The Little Portuguese is the southernmost shoal on the eastern side of the channel, 
and has from 22 to 40 feet water on it. ‘ 

Ships that sail well may safely leave Port Royal with a sea-breeze, if they ean lie 
S. by E., or a little to the eastward of that point, if the foregoing directions be at- 
tended to. When through the channel, and steering South, or S. by W., you will 
have 10 or 11 fathoms, until Portland bears W.N. W., the water thence deepens. 

Should the land-breeze fail before you are clear of the shoals, which is frequently 
the case, and as there is sometimes a long interval of calm between the land and sea~ 
breezes, you should anchor so soon as it fails, or there will be danger of being set by 
the swell on the Three Fathoms Bank, or One Bush Reef. Inatteution to this pre- 
caution may be attended with danger, as there have been instances of ships slipping 
or cutting their cables, when the sea-breeze has come on, and running into” Port 
Royal to save themselves from being wrecked. The ‘est unchorage is within the 
Little Portuguese, with the Leading Notch a little open to the eastward of the 
magazine of Fort Augusta, about } of a mile S. W. by S. of Drunken-man’s Kay, 
because from that place, if the wind changes southerly, you may easily return to Port 
Royal, or with the common sea-breeze proceed to sea. 

The shouls, in general, when the sea-breeze prevails, may be distinctly seen from the 
mast-head. They appear of a brownish colour, being covered with large branches of 
coral. The greatest part of them are very steep, having a depth of several fathoms 
close to them. The bottom of the channels between is mostly soft mud or clay. 

Ships bound to windward from Port Royal, if they can weather the Middle Ground 
by the time the sea-breeze comes on, may pass through the Eastern or Windward 
Channel, and thus they may gain 6 or 7 miles more to windward than by going 
through the South Channel. Small sloop-rigged vessels generally pass this way, but 
to others it is hazardous, as it has too frequently happened that the land-breeze has 
failed, and with an interval of calm, a swell has come on a-head, and proved ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

NEW CHANNEL of PORT ROYAL.—This channel lies to the eastward of 
the South Channel, and nearly parallel to it. It is preferable on many accounts to 
the South Channel, inasmuch as it has smooth water till you come to South Kay, 
with good anchoring ground; and a facility of going to sea to the southward with the 

- sea-breeze, as far southerly as S. E. 

The leading mark to enter this channel from Port Rayal Harbour, is the middle 
of a remarkable flat hummock on the mountain to the N. N. W. of Port Royal, in a 
direct line with the White House, which stands to the north-westward of Fort 
Augusta, bearing N. W.34N. >This mark leads to the westward of the Harbour and 
Point Knolls, and between the east edge of the Western Middle Ground and the west 
end of Rackum Kay Shoal. Steer, therefore, S. E.2'8., keeping these marks on, 
until a remarkable round iilloek to the westward of Stony Hill Barracks comes open 
to the eastward of Gun Kay, you will then be about half a mile to the southward of 
Rackum Kay, Steer to the southward with the-hillock open, bearing about north, 
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until a saddle in the mountains to the N. W. comes in a line with Fort Small. Then 
bring the same hillock on the centre or west edge of @un Kay, bearing about north as 
before; keep it in that direction, and it will lead you out to the westward of all the 
shoals on the east side of the channel, and about a quarter of a mile to the eastward 
of the Great Portuguese. So soon as Portland appears like an island, you will be 
clear of all the reefs and shoals of South Kay, and may haul to the eastward. 

The South Kay Breakers have a buoy upon them, The marks for the west edge 
of this reet is the Leading Notch, open a little to the eastward of the Capstan House, 
and a saddle mountain to the N. W. and Fort Small in one. At half a mile to the 
southward of these breakers is the Highteen Feet Reef, always known by the great 
swell upon it; and to the westward of that reef lies the Great Portuguese, which is 
the southernmost shoal on that side of the channel. 

The other shoals in this channel, within the South Kay Breakers, counting from the 
north, are, the Western Middle Ground, (having a buoy on its east side,) and the 
small shoals to the southward of it. The Great Bay Shoal, on which there are 16. 
feet of water, and a beacon on its west side in 18 feet; and the Four Fathom Knoll, 
a very small spot with 24 feet water on it, and deep water all around. There are also 
two shoals between Great Bay Shoal and South Kay Breakers; the northernmost of 
these lies about half a mile S. 4 W. from the former, is steep to, and part of it ap- 
pears just above the surface of the water; it may always be known by the rippling 
on it. The other lies about half way between this and the breakers, and has 16 feet 
water on it. 

PORT ROYAL TO PORTLAND.—About half way between Port Royal and 
Old Harbour, and at the distance of more than a mile from shore, lies Wreck Reef, 
before mentioned, which is a large shoal, composed of dry rocks and breakers. This 
danger, which appears in the day, consists of two principal parts, having between 
them a channel of 4 fathoms water. Ships passing this way in the night, unless ab- 
solutely certain of their position, should approach no nearer than into the depth of 
12 fathoms, or come to an anchor until the morning. Within the reef there is good 
shelter, and tolerable ancherage in 4 and 5 fathoms, sandy bottom, with shells and 
some mud, where vessels may occasionally ride during the prevalence of a breeze, &c. 

The distance from Port Royal to Portland, on circuitous route, is9 leagues. In 
this course, being clear of the south channel, give Wreck Reef a berth of 2 miles. 
The distance from off Portland Point to Carlisle or Withy-Wood Bay is 10 
Miles. 

OLD HARBOUR, LONG’S WHARF, &c.—From Helshire Point to Portland 
Point the bearing and distance are S. W. 3 W. 13 miles, the land between forming 
an extensive bay, in which there. are several anchorages, sheltered by islands, reefs, 
&c. Between these points, and also somewhat without their line of direction, are also 
several Sanks or reefs with kays on them, which form various channels or entrances 
to the intérior of the bay. Within, the anchorages are Walker’s Bay, Galleon Har- 
bour, Old Harbour, Long’s Wharf, Salt River, Peake Bay, and West Harbour. To 
take either of these, it is necessary first to enter between the exterior banks, which 
consist of three large and some smaller ones. 

The first is Pelican Bank: this is rather more than 3 miles in length E. by N. and 
W. by S. and one mile in breadth. Near its middle rises the two rocks or islets, 
named Pelican Kays: to the southward and eastward of them are breakers. At the 
west end is a part named the Dry Shval, consisting of rocks at the water’s edge, by 
which it is easily discovered. Between this bank and Cabrietta Point to the north- 
ward, the channel is two miles wide, but it has only 3 and 3} fathoms water, and is 
therefore but seldom used, excepting by small vessels. Walker’s Buy is to the east- 
ward of Cabrietta Point. 

The second is Bare Bush Bank, which lies S. E. and N. W. about 2 miles, and is 
one mile wide at its broadest part. On this bank, at nearly halfa mile from its N. E. 
end, an islet or rock, called Bare Bush Kay, rises above the water; and there are 
breakers over the whole extent of the S. E. side. The channel between this and the 
Pelican Bank is 13 mile in width, and has a depth of 7 to 9 fathoms; this is the 
channel that is generally used to enter the bay. ‘ 

The third bank, which also lies about N. E. and S. W. is 3§ miles in length, and 
nearly two in breadth at the widest part. On this bank, near its N. E. part rises two 
islets, named Half-moon Kays, and on its northern part are several breakers. On 
the S.W. part are three islets or rocks, named-Portland Kays, and south, and S. S. E. 
from these, about 2 miles, isa shoal, with 3{ and 4 fathoms on it. The channel 
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formed by this bank, and the Bare Bush Kay Bank is about a mile wide, with 10, 
12, and 15 fathoms in it, and that which is formed between this bank and Portland 
Point is three-quarters of a mile in breadth, but having only 2} or 3 fathoms water in 
it, is only fit for vessels of little draught of water. 

Between the Hulf-moon Kay Bank, and that of Bare Bush Kay is another small 
one of about } mile from east to west, and } mile from north to south; this is named 
Morris Shoal. The extremity of’ this is } mile distant from the nearest part of Bare 
Bush Kay Bank, and one mile from the northern part of Half-moon Kay Bank ; in 
both the channels is a depth of from 9 to 13 fathoms. — > 

W.S.W. 4 W. 1: mile from the western part of Pelican Bank is an islet named 
Pigeon Island, which is low and bushy; from its east end a reef of rocks projects 
about a cable’s length northward, and from its west end: another reef projects a similar 
distance N. W. These reefs form a bay, with anchorage in from 4 to 6 fathoms. 
Three-quarters of a mile northward from this, island isa small white shoal of 18 feet 
water, which it is necessary to avoid in a ship of a great draught of water. 

To saAILINTO OLD Harsour, LonG’s WHARE, &c.—The most frequented and best 
channel for entering into this Great Bay is that before-mentioned, between Pe- 
lican Kay and Bare Bush Kay Banks; and to take it, those who come from 
Cow Point should steer W.S. W. until the fall of the south side of Braza- 
letta Hill bears about W. by N. This hill cannot be mistaken, it being the northern- 
most of two that are to be seen in the west, and the southernmost is of a round 
figure. It is the valley or notch formed between these hills that is to be used 
as a leading mark, bearing W. by N. Steering in this direction it will lead you to 
the southward of the foul ground of the Pelican Kays, and as you approach them 
you will discover Pigeon Island, in a direction with the fall of Brazaletta Hill; keep 
itso, and pass the Pelican Kays in 74,7, and 6; fathoms. As you advance to the 
westward you will see to the northward a large island, named Goat Island, which has 
two hills, one at the east, the other to the west end; and tothe northward of it, inland, 
a remarkable hummock on the mountain, called Cudjoe Hill (it is like a jockey’s 
cap). When this hummock comes on the west extremity of the slant fall of the 
eastern bill of Goat Island, bearing about N. 7 W. you may haul up N. N. W. 2 W: 
for Old Harbour. This last mark leads clear to the westward of Dry Shoal, part of 
which, as before said, is even with the surface of the water, and’ you will see it. In 
passing Dry Shoal you will have from 63, to 6, and 5; fathoms; continue: steering 

W-.2W., and you will deepen the water to 8 fathoms; and as you approach 
Careening Islet or Kay, (which lies. off the west end of Goat Island,) you will 
shoalen it to 7 or 6 fathoms. You must give Careening Kay a berth of near: halfa 
mile to avoid a reef which surrounds it; and steer direct for the wharfs at Old Har- 
bour, and anchor in 41 or 4 fathoms, at about 3 of a mile southward of the village, 
taking care to avoid the reef on the S.W. side of the anchorage, which generally 
shews itself: ; 

Long’s Wharf.—If you are bound to Long’s. Wharf, you may pass about 2)cables”’ 
length to the northward of Pigeon Island, in about 7 fathoms water, and when the 
west end of the island bears south, steer about N. W. by N. and bring the top house 
at Long’s Wharf about one-third from the north side of the large opening or gap in 
the mountains, bearing N: W.; and this mark will lead between the reefs, to the an- 
chorage at Long’s Wharf, in 4 or 37 fathoms, at about half or three-quarters of'a 
inile from shore. This entrance is only 2 cables’ length wide, has 4 fathoms in it, and 
is rather more than a mile from the coast. 

Salt River Anchorage.—If you are bound to Salt River, steer as before, and pass 
about two cables’ length to the northward of Pigeon Island; then keep the south part 
of Brazaletta Hill open a little on your larboard bow, and it will lead you close to 
Salt Island; you may go either to the northward or southward of it, but the north. 
side is the best. You may approach the north and west parts of Salt Island within 
a cable and a half; but on the south side isa reef, which shows itself, and is steep 
close to. There is a reef extending eastward from the Salt River Shore, to within 
3 cables’ length from Salt Island, which sometimes breaks, and also a xeef’ extending 
along the east side of Long Island, which you will see; it extends to within 2 of a mile 
from SaltIsland. To sail in, pass-about 2 or 24 cables’ length to the northward of 
Salt Island, and then steer towards the entrance of Salt River, until you bring the 
south end of Pigeon Island almost in a line with the south end of Sal¢ Island; keep 
them in that direction, andj when you get into 4}, 4, or 3; fathoms, anchor, according 
to the size of your ship. If-you-are in a low vessel; it will be necessary to go a little: 
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up theshrouds, to see Pigeon Island over Salt Island: thesouthend of Pigeon Island 
a little open to the southward of Salt Island, leads on the edge of the Salt River Reef. 
There is good anchorage under the west part of Salt Island, about 2 or 3 cables’ 
length off, in 54 fathoms water, good holding ground. . : 

Peake Bay.—Yo sail into this bay, it is necessary to give the reef that runs off 
from Rocky Point (the north point of the bay), a berth of a cable’s length or more, 
and steer towards the north part of the sandy beach ; the anchorage is in 44, 4, or 34 
fathoms, at about 3 cables’ length from the north shore; the ground holds well, but 
with strong sea breezes, there is a great sea in this bay. The reef off Rocky Point, 
and the reef on the south side of the bay, are nearly even with the surface of the 
water, so that you generally see them. 

West Harbour.—The entrance into this harbour is between two Coral Reefs, that 
are nearly even with the surface of the water; and the heads of coral frequently 
show above water. The channel between the reefs is about half a mile wide, with 6 
and 6} fathoms water in it. There is very good anchorage just to the westward of 
the North Reef, in 54, 5, or 44 fathoms, on good holding ground, and always smooth 
water. The land to the westward does not show any mark to guide you to this an- 
chorage, but it is not difficult, as the dangerscan be seen. To sail to this anchorage 
it is not necessary to pass to the northward of Pigeon Island, on the contrary, pass 
about two cables’ length to the southward of it, and then steer about W. by S. until 
you discoyer the north reef, which you must pass to the southward of, at the distance 
of one or two cables’ length, until you gain the anchorage on its west side, before- 
mentioned. To the westward of this anchorage the water shoalens to 9 or 8 feet; it 
is also shoal on the south side towards the mangroves, and smooth water. 

GOING TO SEA from either of the before-mentioned places. —Ships generally get 
under way with the land-wind, so as to get clear of the reefs near the anchorage, before 
the sea breeze comes on. Being clearof the reefs, you may turn out with the sea-breeze, 
and go on either side of Pigeon Island. The channel between Pigeon Island and the 
reef of the Half-moon Kays is two miles wide, with 12 or 13 fathoms water; but the 
smoothest water is to the northward of Pigeon Island. You may stand towards Goat 
Island and Cabrietta Point by your lead, the soundings being gradual, and tack in 
5 or 44 fathoms. If the sea breeze should be very strong, you may anchor under the 
Dry Shoal, and wait for the land wind, to sail out between the Pelican and Bare 
Bush Banks, with the same marks used for sailing in. But with moderate sea-breezes, 
any ship may turn out between the kays and reefs. Being so far to the eastward as 
Dry Shoal, and in standing to the southward, your leading mark for the channel be- 
tween Bare Bush Kay and Morris Shoal, is Cudjoe Hill on the west extremity of the 
slant fall of the eastern hill of Goat Islund, bearing about N. } W., the same as for 
Dry Shoal; keep it so until the Half-moon Kays come in one, about S.W.% W., 
then you will be to the eastward of Morris Shoul, and may edge away a little, bringing 
Cudjoe Hill about a large sail’s breadth on the lower part from the aforesaid slant of 
Goat Island, which mark will lead you along the white water on Bare Bush side to 
sea. But, if in standiag to the southward from Dry Shoal, the wind should be so far 
to the south eastward as to prevent you from weathering Morris Shoal, which you 
will know by the fall of Cudjoe Hill, not being within a sail’s breadth of the fall of 
Goat Island before mentioned; in this case you must tack when Bare Bush Kay bears 
FE. 5S. E., or when a Suddle Hill to the north-west of Pigeon Island is just coming to 
the north end of thatisland; and in standing to the northward, tack when the fall of 
Brazaletia Hill comes on the centre, or near the north end of Pigeon Island. You 
may approach the white water on the side of Bare Bush to 5 fathoms. 

The channel between Morris Shoal and the Half-moon Kays, is very good, but it 
is dangerous to approach the Half-mocon Kay Bank on the S. E. side, for you will 
have from 6 or 7 fathoms to 2, in 1 or 2 casts of the lead. After you have passed 
those kays and banks in sailing to the westward, go no nearer to Portland than 2 or 
24 miles, or into 8 or 7 fathoms; because the reef off Rocky Point, which is the west 
part of Portland, extends nearly 2 miles to the southward. 

PEDRO BANK.—S. 8. W. from Portland Point, at the distance of 13 
leagues, and in latitude 17° 7' 40" N. lies the Portland Rock, which is a little higher 
than Drunken-man’s Kay off Port Royal; and has 7 fathoms near it. This rock is on 
the east part of the Pedro Bank. This bank has recently been explored by Mr. A. De 
Mayne ; and according to his survey it extends 31 leagues westward from Portland 
Rock, the western part turning somewhat to the N. W., being at its extremity 15 
leagues wide, and extending frem 16° 52’ to 17° 36’ north latitude. Over all this 
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part, and in the space of 1] leagues from the west end, the soundings appear regular, 
from 20 to 15 and 11 fathoms, on sand of various descriptions, coral, and stones, ex- 
‘cepting one part of about 4 leagues in length, and 4 miles in breadth, which is rocky, 
with from 7 to 12 fathoms on it. This is about 5 leagues from the S. W. extremity. 
On the south-eastern part there are several kays and breakers; of these, the first is 
N. E. Kay of about a mile long; this lies W.S. W. 3 W.19 miles from Portland 
Rock, and South 16 leagues from Pedro Bluff, in Jamaicu. S.S.W.4 W. 9 miles 
from N. E. Kay lies the South Kay; and between these are the Middle and S. W. 
Kays ; all of which are surrounded with reefs ; and between them and Portland Rock 
are some shoal patches and breakers. S.W.by W.% W. 22 miles from South Kay 
is a rock 5 feet above water, surrounded by a reef or bed of dangerous rocks; these 
are in latitude 16° 48’, and on the edge of the bank has, close to the southward of 
them, no bottom at 140 fathoms: here the bank is 28 miles wide. Between these 
rocks and the South Kay are 3 or 4 patches of rocks and breakers, all of which are 
dangerous to ships from the southward in the night, because they lie near the edge of 
the bank, which appears to be steep-to al} along this side. On the north side, the 
soundings will be a sufficient warning; which will be best understood by inspecting 
the chart 

CARLISLE, or Withy-wood Bay, on the west side of Portland, is open to all winds, 
from Westto S.E. The Rocky Point of Portlandis the S. E. extremity of the bay, 
from which a spit extends about 3 of a mile to the S. W. with only 12 feet water on 
it. Westward from this point there is also a shoal of only 6 feet water, the western 
edge of which is 14 mile from the point; it is about three-quarters of a mile in 
breadth, from north to south, and is of an oval form. 

To sail into this bay, you must keep so far westward as to bring a little round hill 
in the bay to bear N. 4 W. or North, in order to avoid the shoals off Rocky Point, and 
keep the same bearing as you run in for it, and you will have 10, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, and 34 
fathoms.; then you will be within a mile and a half of the shore. As you proceed 
toward the hill on the above bearing, you will perceive the Old Fort between you 
and the hill. With the hill bearing N. + E. there is a spot of 31 fathoms, at about 2! 
miles from the beach. The best berth to anchor at is with Rocky Point ina line 
with the southernmost point of Portland, bearing E.S. E. and the Old Fort N. E. or 
N. E. by N.; because your boats can sail both on shore and on board with sea-winds, 
Here is no tide, but a strong westerly current generally runs in the offing. 

Along the coast to the westward, to the distance of nearly 20 miles from Carlisle 
Bay, at a mile and a half from shore, there is a regular depth of 4 to 44 fathoms of 
water. ; 

ALLIGATOR POND KAY, and Reef.—This is a dry Kay, 2 or 3 miles in length, 
with areef all around it. It lies at the distance of about 4 miles from shore, and 7 
leagues W. 3 N. from Rocky Point, the west end of Portland. There is good anchorage 
for small vessels, between it and the main, in 6 or 7 fathoms. 

Six miles S. E. of Alligator Pond Reef there is a small bank, having on it but 
little more than 4 fathoms water, with 12 or 13 fathoms close to it. His Majesty’s 
Ship Brune, in 1792, passed over this bank, and the bearings, taken immediately 
after, were Portland E,4.N., the fall of the High Land to the westward of Milk 
River N. E. by N., and Pedro Bluff W.by N. Its distance from shore is about 3 
leagues. The shoal is about 13 mile in extent, from east to west, and 1! mile in 
breadth, and there are from 4 to 6 fathoms water on it. The ship was sailing 
'W. by N. at the rate of 6 knots ; and, 20 minutes after leaving the shoal, the breakers 
of Alligator Pond Kay were seen from the deck, bearing N. N. W. 

Pedro Bluff is a very remarkable piece of land, and is easily known from any 
other land on the coast; there is a remarkable spot in the cliff, called the White 
Horses, at about 4 or 5 miles to the eastward of the bluff; which, when first seen 
from the eastward, appears like a schooner under sail, close to the land. 

PEDRO BAY, &c.—In Pedro Bay, to the westward of Pedro Bluff, there is good 
anchorage for any vessels, but it is open to southerly winds. The coast hence to the 
westward, nearly to Parratee Point, is bold to. Off Parratee Point is a reef, which 
extends south-westward nearly a mile ; and to the N. W. of this point is Black River, 
which is fronted by extensive reefs. To sail clear of these reefs, keep Pedro Bluff 
open of Parratee Point. 

The entrance of Black River is between two reefs, and has not more than 18 feet of 
water. To sail into the river, if coming from the eastward, keep Pedro Bluff open 
ef Parratee Point, until you bring the church on with the gap in the high land, or to 
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bear N,N. £, Easterly, and that will carry you in the best of the channel. It is full 
of heads of coral rocks. 1t is to be observed that Parratee Point should not be ap~ 
proached nearer thana mile. A /eading mark into the anchorage where merchant 
ships generally load, is the church just open to the eastward of a large cotton tree ; 
with this mark you may run in to within half a mile of the town, and anchor in 3 
fathoms water. The best place for large ships to anchor, is under the eastern shore 
in 8 or 9 fathoms, with the town bearing about N.E.by £.4 8. and Pedro Bluff 
shut in about a cable’s length with Parratee Point. A coral bank, with 2% fathoms on 
it, lies near the middle of the bay, and on the western side is a dangerous recf, with 
only 4 feet on some parts of it. 

From Black River the coast continues foul as far as Luana Point, which is 6 
miles distant. From Luana Point the coast is clear 3 or 4 miles, or until you are 
within 14 or 2 miles of Crab Pond Point where it again becomes encumbered with 
reefs, and so continues to Bluefield’s Bay,&c. The bearing and distance from Luana 
Point to South Negril are W. N. W. = W. 94 leagues. About 9 or 10 miles 
S.W. by W.4 W from Luana Point lies the inner edge of a Rocky Bank, discovered 
in 1821. Itis 3 or 4 miles in breadth north and south, and has from 12 to 20 fathoms 
water onit; its length hath not been explored. " 

BLUEFIELD’S BAY.—This part of the coast is environed by reefs, and the ancho- 
rage here for large ships is without a rocky ledge, which extends from Crab Pond Point 
to the west of Bluejield’s, and joins the reef of Savanna la Mur. Vessels, coming from 
the eastward to anchor in this bay, must keep down by the outside of the reef, or keep 
the land to the eastward open of the point, until the leading mark is brought on, 
which is the Querseer’s House and the Tuvern in a line, bearing N.E.by E. Ships 
drawing no more than 16 or 17 feet water, may sail over the rochy ledge in 33 or 4 fa- 
thoms, with the Qverseer’s House just open to the eastward of the Tavern, until over 
the ledge, which may be known by finding a sandy bottom, and a depth of 5} or 6 fa- 
thoms; they may then anchor with the Fort bearing about E.S. E. and the Tavern 
E. N. E. northerly. The watering place is to the northward of the Bluff Point, on 
the lee side of the Bay ;' water may also be obtained at a stream of Bluefield's River, 
near the Tavern. Large ships anchor outside the reef in 8 to 5 fathoms, with Crab 
Pond Point about S. KE. by S. and the Tavern E.N.E. or E. by N. In running in 
here, keep the lead going, and be ready to anchor, as the water shoalens rather sud- 
denly. - 

SAVANNA LA MAR lies about 2! leagues W. N. W. 3 W. from Bluefield’s. The 
coast between is rocky in some places to nearly 2 miles from shore. The entrance to 
Savannu la Mur is very narrow, between a small rock called the Middle Ground, on 
which is a depth of only 4 feet on the east side, and a reef of 7 or 8 feet on the west. 
In the channel are 19 or 20 feet. Yo sail in, the leading mark is, a large gap on the 
high land, called the Dolphin Head, in a line with a remarkable large tree on the low 
land, to the eastward of the town, bearing N. by W. This leads close to the Middle 
Ground, which will be seen ; and after passing it, haul to the eastward, and anchor in 
15 to 17 feet water. Strangers should never attempt this channel without a pilot. 

About a mile and a half to the westward of this, is the Great Channel of Savanna 
la Mar, which is nearly a mile in breadth, with ‘a depth of from 24 to 20, and 13 feet 
towards the shore. The fort bearing N.N. E. leads directly through it. . 

The Derrotero says, —‘‘ In traversing hereabout, it isnecessary to be very particular 
in the use of the lead; for the Reef whichextendsalong thefrontof B/uefields, and thence 
to opposite Suvanna la Mar, and 3 or 4 miles to the westward of it, is rocky, and has 
on its edge from 20 to 24 feet water; and on it, ason the White Banks, there are va~ 
rious shoals with little water on them, some of which uncover, and have many breakers. 
Without, but very near to the edve of the reef, are 5 fathoms water, which augments to 
13 fathoms, at three-quarters of a mile off ; the depth therefore is the best guide; for 
when you get from 8 to 10 fathoms you will be from one-third to half a mile from 
the edge of the reef; and when you get, 13 fathoms, you will be three-quarters of a 
mile from it ;, therefore in pursuing your route, you should not go into the depth of. 
10 to 8 fathoms, but keep in that of 13 to 15; for only in the vicinity of the an- 
chorage they intend to take, should vessels get into the first of these depths. The 
anchorage of Savanna la Mar is of the same nature as that of Bluefeld’s ; large ships 
must anchor outside the reef; and in such a situation they will not be sheltered from 
the wind and sea, from east, by the south, to west. It is probable that such very seldom 
come to this place, as they run much risk of losing their anchors; for the instant there 
is the least appearance of the wind freshening, they must get under sail. Snch vessels 
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as do not draw more than 12 or 13 feet water, may anchor upon tlie bank under the 
lee of the reefs, in 15 or 16 feet water, about two-thirds of a mile S. 8. E. 3 E. from 
the town.” 

On the southern extremity of this bank, which extends from the shore, between 
Savanna la Mar and John’s Point, His Majesty’s Ship Monarch struck in 1782, 
upon a bottom of coral. From this spot John’s Pvint bears N. W.by W. Ships may 
pass to the southward of it, by keeping one half of the high land of South Negril open 
to the southward of John’s Point. 

WESTERN END OF JAMAICA.—From John’s Point to South Negril the 
coast is bold to. Between South Negril and North Negril, is the long bight, or in- 
dent, called Negril Bay, which affords tolerable anchorage. Close to the south side 
Of North Negril is Negril Harbour ; it is small, but has good anchorage for small 
vessels ; and on the north side are Orange Bay, and Half-moon Bay, fit only for very 
small vessels. Six miles fo the N. E. from’ North Negril is Green Island Harhour, 
and about 2! miles from the latter is Duvis’s Cove. These are places that are seldom ~ 
Henri to, but by those who go thither on purpose to load, and have pilots on 

oard, 

From Negril to North Pedro the coast is bold, excepting at Green Island, which is 
low, and to the northward of which a reef stretches out. From.Pedro Point to the 
Harbour of Lucea, vessels may stand within a mile of the shore. 

Vessels off the west end of Jamaica, and bound to any port on the north side,” 
should endeavour to round Sowth and North Negril Points as close as they conve- 
niently can, because the current, in general, sets to the N. E. : 

HARBOUR OF LUCEA.—This harbour is one of the best on the north side of the 
island ; its entrance is easily known by a remarkable notch in the mountain, called the . 
Dolphin Head ; at a little distance to the westward of the entrance there is also a re~ 
markable white spot in the land, which may be seen 3 leagues off. Vessels having — 
opened the harbour, may steer directly in, giving the Fort Point, on the western 
side, a berth, on account of a small reef which runs off from it, nearly a cable’s 
length. The harbour is otherwise very safe, with little danger in sailing in or out. 
To sail in, bring the remarkable mountain, called the Dolphin Head, open to the west- 
ward of Barbara Hill, which has a house on the top of it, and is on the east side of 
the harbour, bearing S. by E. Continue on in this direction, until the Fort bears 
west, when you will be within the Fort Reef, which has generally a buoy on its ex- 
treme edge. Hence proceed towards the town, and anchorin 5 or 6 fathoms, muddy 
bottom, with the Fort bearing from N. by W. to N. N. W.,and Zucea Point at the 
east side of the entrance, from N. by E. to N. N.E.7E. 

Vessels from the eastward, must observe, to keep at least 3 miles from shore, until 
_ past Buchner’s Reef, which lies off Mosquito Cove, and sometimes breaks. It is also 

to be observed, that round Zucea Point to the northward, there is a rocky flat, ex- 
tending more than a mile from shore, having on it from 4 to 7 fathoms; and within 
Lucea Point the reef extends to the distance of a cable’s length or more from shore; 
but it is nearly steep to, and the heads of coral sometimes appear above water. The 
leading mark to clear the eastern bank is Malcolm House, which stands on a small 
hill or rising at the east end of Lucea Town, on with the east end of the Fort, bearing 
S.S.W.4 W.; keep it so, until you bring the Dolphin Head to the westward of 
Barbara Hill, as already mentioned. This mark Jeads through 8, 7, and 6 fathoms, 
then deepening to 12 or 13, and shoaling again into the harbour. 

MOSQUITO COVE lies 3 miles to the eastward of the entrance of Lucea Harbour. 
This is an excellent harbour, secure from all winds, where a hundred sail of mer- 
chant ships may lie in safety. The channel, at the entrance, is little more than half 
a cable’s length in breadth, but widens inward, to where the harbour has from 4! to 7 
fathoms. The bottom in general is muddy. To sail in, pass to the easttvard of 
Buchner’s Reef, or you may pass over its eastern end in 6 or 5! fathoms. The 
course in is about S. E. by S.; but the entrance is too narrow to be attempted by a 
stranger, as there is a reef which stretches off from the east point. 

MONTEGO BAY, the northern point of which is in latitude 18° 30 £ N., is a good 
bay, sheltered from all winds from N.N. E: round to the eastward and southward, 
but it is open to those from North to West, and there are several instances of the 
northerly winds in December and January having driven vessels on shore. 

To sail into this bay from the eastward, give the point, on coming down, a good 
berth of 2 or 3 miles, in order to avoid a reef, which runs off from it, until you open 
the Town, and bring the Gun Tavern to bear S. E. by E.; then stand in for it, which 
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will carry you clear to the westward of the reef, and thus run in until you shut in the 
point to the northward of the fort; you will then have come in upon the soundings in 
the bay, Jo anchor, bring the Old Fort Point to bear from North to N. by W., and 
the Church from East to E.N.E., you will then have 9, 10, and 11 fathoms water ; 
pa with small vessels you may go farther up the bay, and anchor in 7, 6, 5, or 4 
athoms. 

With the sea-breeze, which is from N.E. to E.N.E., you should endeavour to 
keep well to windward, and for this purpose you may, as soon as you have opened 
the town, approach the reef off the Old Fort, which is tolerably steep, to the depth of 
10, 9, or 8 fathoms, and see the bottom. 

In sailing along by the reef, you will have 10, 12, 14, 16, 20, and so on, to 30 
fathoms water, in the bay, it being a shelving bank; therefore you must not venture 
to anchor, until you have shut in the Sandy Point without the bay, on the north, 
with Old Fort Point as above. For if you anchor in 20 or 30 fathoms, it will not 
hold, and with the sea-breeze, you will be in danger of driving off the bank, and 
grounding on the lee reefs. On entering the bay from the westward, with a fair wind, 
the church bearing east, will lead you direct to the anchorage. 

From Lucea Harbour to Montego Bay, the bearing and distance are E. N. E. 3 E. 
15 miles. About 4 miles to the westward of Montego Bay, is a small creek, without 
which is a bay, called Great Roads, where merchant vessels lie to load; there being 
a shoal extending nearly the whole of the way across, which affords good shelter for 
ships lying here during the north winds. 

Ships bound from Montego Bay to the eastward, should leave the bay in the 
evening, so soon as the land-wind comes off, with which they can run clear of the 
bay, and generally to a good offing for the sea-breeze; but if bound to Falmouth 
Harbour, endeavour to keep the shore close on board, and the land-wind will lead 
them to the eastward in the night. 

In working hence to windward, in clear weather, when Cuba is visible, a remark- 
able hill will be visible. This is the Pico de Tarquino, the highest land on this side 
of Cuba: it bears from Montego Point N.E. by N., distant 36 leagues; from S¢. 
Anne’s Bay N.by E. distant 29 leagues; and from the east end of Jamaica N. N. W- 
3 W. distant 40 leagues, by which you may judge how far you are to windward, at 
any other bearings. 

MARTHA BRAE, or FALMOUTH HARBOUR, which lies about 15 miles to 
the eastward of Montego Bay, is a bar harbour. Its channel, which is very narrow, 
and not more than 16 or 17 feet deep, is too intricate to be attempted by a stranger 
without a pilot. The town of Falmouth is situate on the west side of the har- 
- bour, throughout the greatest part of which there is a regular depth of from 5 to 10 
fathoms. 

Marabona Bay is about 24 leagues to the eastward of Falmouth, and is very re- 
markable, by having a low pleasant plantation close to it, and on the hill over it, a 
large house or castle. 

RIO BUENO and DRY HARBOUR.—Rio Bueno lies 3 leagues to the eastward 
of Falmouth, and about 14 mile from Marabona Bay. Itisan open bay, exposed to 
all winds from North to W. N.W.., and has but indifferent anchorage, the bank being 
steep. It is seldom used by any but merchant-ships, who go there to load. The 
harbour is formed by two reefs, and from the entrance to the anchorage the distance 
is about 2 miles. A ship may lie here with the point bearing N. N. W. in 8 or9 
fathoms, but it is considered particularly dangerous with North winds. Dry Harbour, 
which lies 3 miles more to the eastward, is, however, a good harbour for small yessels. 
The channel is narrow, and has but 16 feet of water. 

ST. ANNE’S BAY. —The entrance of this bay is narrow, and lies between two reefs, 
which have on their edges 3 or 33 fathoms, deepening suddenly in the channel to 10 
or 11 fathoms, which is less than half a cable’s length in breadth; the mark for it is 
the barracks on the rise of the hill, bearing about S. } E, The usual method of going 
in, as the water is clear, is to sail close by the westernmost reef, leaving it on the 
starboard side; but it is not to be attempted, by a stranger; pilots are always ready.» 
The anchorage is in 6 to 9 fathoms. With a northerly wind, a stream of considerable 
strength, sets directly out of the channel, which is caused by the great quantity of 
water thrown over the reefs by the swell, This bay may be known by its having a 
regular row of cocou-nut trees, close to the sea, and by the town, which stands on the 
S. E. side of the bay, on the side of a hill. 

OCHO RIOS lies 7 miles to the eastward of St. Anne, and is an anchorage open tos , 
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North and N. W. winds. You sail in by the reef which spits off from the east side 
of the bay; then haul up and bring the westernmost part of it to bear N. N. W. or 
N.W., and anchor in about 7 fathoms. There is another reef to the northward, but 
as the water is very clear, your eye may be your guide. This place is frequented by 
merchant vessels only, who go there to load.. 

ORA CABECA lies 9 miles to the eastward of Ocho Rios,-and is an anchorage ex- 
posed in like manner to North and N. W. winds. Yo sail in here from the eastward, 
first make Galina Point ; and in order to fall in with that point, if off at sea, bring 
the westernmost high land of the Blue Mountains S.S.E., which thus kept on will 
lead tothe Point. To anchor in the roadstead of Ora Cabeca, give the small reef on 
the east side a berth, and bring the easternmost part of it to bear N. E. by N., distant 
about a quarter a mile, and a house upon the hill on the Jarboard side S. E. by S., 
the guard-house on the west side of the river S. W. by S., distant half a mile, and the 
westernmost bluff point W. by N., and you will then have 54 fathoms, sandy ground. 
You may also anchor farther in, under the Red Cliff, bearing W.S. W., in deeper 
water. Galina Point lies 3} miles to the eastward of Ora Cubeca: it is a low point, 
rising gradually to a high hill within, which is very remarkable, when seen from the | 
westward. 

PORTO MARIA lies to the south-eastward of Galina Point, and is open to N.N.E. 
North, and N. W. winds. Yo sail in from the eastward, the high island named 
Cabaritta, which you will see, must be kept a little on the larboard bow, so as to give 
the north part of ita berth of two eables’ length in passing; you may then luff, and 
run right in. Anchor under the island, at the distance of a cable or a little more 
from it, with its N. W. point bearing about N. H., or more northerly, in 4 ord 
fathoms, and at about a cable and a half from the main. Small vessels, drawing no 
more than 10 feet water, may anchor between the island and the main. The bottom 
in the outer part of the bay is foul, and many ships have hove their ballast there, so 
that there is not room for more than 8 or 10 vessels to ride on clean ground. é 

From Porta Maria the coast trends E.S. E. 7 miles to Blowing Point, and thence 
S.S.E. 4 E. 4% miles to Anotta Bay. 

ANOTTA BAY has an anchorage exposed to North and N. W. winds. Yo sail in, 
give the reef on its eastern side, which is called the Schoolmaster, a sufficient berth; 
then steer down until you bring the Tavern to bear S. by W. or South. When you 
are within the Sehoolmaster, which is the only shoal in the bay, haul a little to the 
eastward, and have your anchor clear, the bank being steep and narrow. Your first 
soundings will be 10 or 9 fathoms; so soon as you get 7 fathoms let go your anchor, 
and you will have good holding ground, at about a quarter of a mile from shore. 
Avoid anchoring on the western edge of the bank, as it will not hold, and you may 
be in danger of getting on shore to the westward. 

PORT ANTONIO lies about 16} miles to the eastward of Anotta Bay, and about 
6 miles to the westward of the N. F. end of Jamaica. It was formerly a King’s Port, 
and there still are to be seen the remains of the careening wharf, &c. It is formed by 
nature into two harbours, divided by a peninsula, on which stands the town of Titch- 
field, to the northward of which is the island called Navy Island, about half a mile in 
length from east to west. ; 

To sail into the Eastern Harbour, first bring the eastern part of the Blue Moun- 
tains to bear S.S.W., and steer in that direction until you approach near to Folly 
Point, which is the eastern point of the East Harbour. Then bring the church, 
(which is a large square building on the east side of a hill in the S. W. part of the 
bay,) open a little to the westward of the eastern wharf, bearing S.S. W. 4 W., and 
you will thus go safely into the harbour. But observe, that in approaching" the fort, 
which stands on the west side, upon the point of Titchfield Peninsula, to open the 
church to the eastward of the wharf; when the fort bears N. W. anchor in 9, 10, or 
11 fathoms, good holding ground. The ground is indeed so stiff, that it is somewhat 
difficult to get up the anchors. 

It is necessary to pay particular attention to the preceding directions, in order to 
avoid a reef which stretches from the east end of Navy Island, as well as from the 
point of the peninsula. The eastern side of the harbour is also shoal, and there is 
a reef nearly in the middle, with only ten feet water on it. 

The East Harbour is not so secure as the West, because it is exposed to the North 
winds, which send in a great swell; but its channel being broader, it is not so difficult 
totake. The channel of the West Harbour is not more than 70 fathoms wide, ant 
must not be attempted without a leading wind. 
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To sail into the Western Harbour, after having brought the church well open to 
the eastward of the Fort, run under an easy sail into the entrance of the channel 
between Navy Island and Titchfield Peninsula, bringing a long building, which is a 
storehouse, standing on a hill to the westward, open of the south-western point of 
Navy Island. Keep this mark on until the e/mch appears open to the westward of 
the Peninsula, then haul round to the S.W., and anchor in from 7 to 5 fathoms, 
wherever you find convenient, on good ground. 

There is a channel called the Hog Channel, which leads directly from sea into the 
Western Harbour, from the west point of an extensive reef that stretches off from’ 
Navy Island; but it is crooked and narrow, and has only 13 or 14 feet water in some 
parts of it; it is therefore difficult, and only used by small vessels. 

The tides here are not regular, but influenced by the winds. 

PORT MORANT ison the S.E. part of theisland, at about 10 miles south-westward 
from Morant Point. This is a good harbour, but the reefs extend to the distance of 
half a mile from shore, on each side of the entrance, and the breadth of the channel 
between is only a cable’s length and a half. The leading mark is a remarkable 
building which stands upon the top of a hill, in a line with the east end of the 
easternmost red cliff, bearing N.3 W. To sail in, a ship must lie North or N. by 
E. until the leading mark is on, which can only be done with a sea-breeze, or between 
the hours of ten and two in the day. Be careful and keep the leading mark on, 
exactly as described, and you will have 9, 8, 7,6, 5, and 4 fathoms water; but if the 
mark should be either way open, you would be too near the reefs. You may anchor 
with the leading mark on in 6$ or 7 fathoms, and Pero Battery, which is on the 
eastern side, bearing E. 8S. E. 

MORANT BAY is4 miles to the westward of Port Morant; it isexposed to southerly 
and westerly winds, but sheltered from all others. Yo sail im, bring the church 
to bear N. W. by N., and run in that direction, passing to the westward of the 
breakers which shelter the anchorage. As soon as you have passed them, or are in 
the depth of G fathoms, haul up north-eastward, and anchor in 5 or 44 fathoms water, 
about a quarter of a mile to the southward of the wharf. 

About 3 miles to the eastward of this anchorage, is a snug little cove in the reef, 
named Fisherman's Bay ; there are 10 fathoms in the entrance, which is only 40 
fathoms wide, and about } of a mile to the westward of the point of land. The course 
in is N. by W., and when within, there is a space of £ of a mile over, with a depth of 
5 to 2 fathoms. 


THE CAYMAN ISLANDS. 


6 Dare CAYMANS are three islands, lying to the north-westward of Jamaica, and 
in the track of ships sailing from that island to Cape San Antonio, in the Island 
of Cuba; they are between the meridians of 79° 35’, and 81° 35’ West, and parallels. 
of 19° 10’, and 19° 45! North. The westernmost is named the Grand Cayman, from 
its being the largest; the second, the Little Cayman, and the easternmost the Cayman. 
Brack. 

The GRAND CAYMAN was surveyed by Mr. George Gauld, in the year 1773; 
it is 8 leagues long, and generally about 2! leagues broad; the N.E. point is in lati- 
tude 19° 22’ N., the S. EH. point in 19° 16’, and the S.W. point in latitude 19° 14’. 
The longitude of the S. W. point is 81°31’ W., and that of the east end 81° 5’. 
From the N. E. to the S. E. point, round the east end, is about 7 miles; the south 
side thence extends W.S. W. } W. 14, and W.1£S.9miles to the S. W. point, off 
which is a small kay. From the S.W. to the west point it is 3 leagues N. N. W.; 
the shore then turns to N. E by E. 5 miles to Boutswain’s Point, on the west side of 
the entrance ofa large bay called North Sound, whose east point of entrance, called 
Rum Point, lies nearly 3 leagues to the eastward of the former, and 14 miles 
W.LN. from the N. E. point. With the exception of the west end, this island is en- 
tirely surrounded with a reef, which at the east end extends a mile and a half from 
shore, and on the north side runs directly across the entrance of North Sound, making: 
it very shallow i 


At about 2} miles to the northward of the S. W. point is a small village, called the 
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Hogsties, where there is a watering place. You may anchor abreast of the village, 
in 15 fathoms water, at a cable’s length from shore ; but great caution is necessary m 
anchoring, lest you drop your anchor on the rocks, which may cut your cable, or 
perhaps prevent you from weighing it again without some difficulty. The best place 
to anchor is about half a mile from shore, in from 7 to 12 fathoms, with the southern- 
most house in the village bearing E. 4 S. or E. by S. Even here the bottom is rocky, 
but you may see the ground, as the water is very clear; it will, however, be advisable 
to buoy up the cables, and steady the ship with a small anchor. Refreshments of se- 
yeral descriptions may be obtained here, as fowl, turtle, yams, plantains, &c., but 
neither beef nor mutton. Water may be procured from a well about 20 yards from 
the beach, the well bearing N. by E. or N. N. E. from the anchorage. J 

It is necessary to observe, that in hauling round the S. W. point, a sufficient berth 
must be given to the small kay that lies off from it; there is nothing else to fear in 
sailing to the anchorage, but do uot stretch far beyond the village as there isa shoal. 
In the day time, as the water is clear, every danger may be seen. It is useless to 
heave the lead:before you can see the bottom ; you will find 16 or 17 fathoms, at about 
three quarters of a mile off shore, whence it shallows gradually till you get into 8 
fathoms, where you may come to in one of the white patches. 

The land is very low, and many ships have passed the island in clear moon-light 
, nights without seeing it; hence a near approach to the eastern part, during the night, 
would be attended with great danger. Indeed every degree of caution should be 
taken, as itis very common for ships to be out in their reckoning, particularly with 
light winds and variable currents, which frequently prevail hereabout. 

From the 8S. W. end of the Grand Cayman to Cape Corrientes the bearing and dis- 
ge are N.W.4W. 73 leagues; and to Cape San Antonio N.W. by W. 82 
eagues. 

THE LITTLE CAYMAN.—From the N.E. point of the Grand Cayman to the 
west end of the Little Cayman the bearing and distance are said to be E.N. E. } E. 
19 leagues ; and that it thence extends 11 miles E.N. E., and nearly 2 leagues on the 
same bearing is the west end of Cayman Brack, which extends also E.N.E, about 3- 
leagues, and has a reef projecting to a considerable distance from the east end, having 
between the two a good channel with 20 fathoms water, but a reef runs off from the 
east end of the Little Cayman. The Cayman Brack is the boldest of the two, but 
they are both very low, and can be seen only at a very short distance. Of these we 
possess no further description, as they are seldom visited by any but turtlers. "By the 
late Spanish chart of Captain Don José del Rio, the east end of Cayman Brack is 
placed in latitude 18° 44’ N. at the distance of 36 leagues S. 87° W. true, from Cape 
de Cruz in Cuba. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


CUBA is the largest island in the West Indies, and is situate at the western 
extremity of the multitude of islands, kays, and banks, which separate the 
Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic Ocean. Its length from Cape Maysi on the East 
to Cape St. Antonio on the West is about 208 leagues; its breadth is very unequal, 
being from 12 to 24 leagues. It is intersected nearly throughout its whole length, by 
a range of irregularly high mountains, decreasing towards the west, from the bases of 
which the country opens into extensive meadows, or beautiful plains and savannas, 
in which are many plantations; but on account of the indolence and bad policy of its 
possessors, not a tenth part of the island is yet cleared. Forests of mahogany, ebony, 
and cedar, (of the latter, some of the largest trees in the West Indies,) are plentiful; 
the plains are watered with a great number of rivers and rivulets, which produce 
coolness, verdure, and fruitfulness; so that the fields are covered with flowers and 
odoriferous plants throughout the year. The climate is hot and dry during the 
greater part of the year; rain often descends in torrents, from July to September, and 
occasional showers fall for a month or two before and after that period. In December 
and January, the air is much cooled by the north winds. 

The population, according to Mr. Mellish, in his American Geography, amounted. 
in 1823 to 435,000, including slaves, ; 
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The capital, HAVANNA, is situated on the north coast, and has an excellent harbour. 
St. Jaco DE CusA, on the south coast, was formerly the capital; it has fallen into 
decay, but has still a considerable trade. 

The winding and indented shores of Cuba form a number of excellent harbours, but 
the coasts are extremely foul excepting the following parts:—on the south side front 
Punta de Maysi, or Cape Maize, to Cabo de Cruz, the N.E. part from Cape Muize to 
Point Maternillo, and the north coast, from the Port of Mariel to Matanzas. Almost 
all the other parts have, to a considerable distance, shallows, kays, and reefs, so 
thickly scattered and numerous, that in several places they form barriers, which prevent 
y ira to the shores of the island; this will be best understood by reference to the 
chart. 

We shall first commence with a description of the south coast, from Punta de 
Maysi, westward to Cape San Antonio, including the Isle of Pines, with the kays 
and reefs; then of the N. W. and North coasts from Cape San Antonio eastward to 
Havanna and Matanzas ; and finally with the N-B. coast, from Punta de Maysi west- 
ward, to Matanzas and Havanna. 

The following is chiefly from the Derrotero de las Antillas. 

PUNTA DE MAYSI, OR CAPE MAIZB, in latitude 20° 13' 30” N. and lon- 
gitude 74° 1'W. is the most easterly point of the east front of Cuba. The point 
itself is a low beach, and cannot be clearly seen until you are very near to it. A reef 
extends from it nearly a mile to the eastward, and advancing towards it in the mght 
is very unsafe, unless you have previously noticed the high lands, which rise in the m- 
terior of the country, either of Cuba or of Hayti. 

A little to the southward of Cape Maize, at about half a mile from it, the coast 
begins to be high and clean, and it trends about (S.W. by W.) S.W. } W. 64 miles, 
forming a small bay with a sandy beach, named Culu de Ovarado. From this bay the 
shore trends about (S.S.W.) S. by W. 4 W. 4 miles to Punta Negra, whence it 
turns to (W.S. W.) S.W. by W. 4 W. about 4 miles more, to Punta Caleta; from 
which (West) W.2S. 28 miles, lies Point Savanna-la-Mar ; and 4 miles (West) 
W.4S. from it, is the Port of Baitiqueri.” 

From Cape Maize to Punta Negra, the shore should not be approached nearer thaw 
2 leagues; for, as there can be no motive for going near to it, it would be imprudent 
to run in upon a coast which lies completely open to the breezes, and along which there 
is no anchorage, although it is clear, and has no unseen danger. From Punta Negra 
to Baitiqueri there is no risk in running along shore at the distance of a mile; and 
along this part, and to leeward of the various points thereon, you may anchor in any 
depth of water that suits you, from 39 to7 fathoms; but the best ground is in 16 fa~ 
thoms, where you will be at a good distance from the shore. In this part severak 
rivers disembogue, from which you may obtain excellent water ; and plenty of fire- 
wood may be procured. 

THE CAPE BUENO, OR OCOA POINT of the English charts, lies to the 
eastward of the Punta Caleta of the Spanish ; and as well as Ocoa Bay is not noticed 
in the Derrotero ; yet it has been said by a British navigator, “‘ that within this cape 
is the ‘Bay of Ocoa, in which there is good anchorage. The anchoring mark is thé 
easternmost point distant about a mile and a half, in a line with the Table Land of St. 
Nicholas Mole, bearing E.S.E. The depths are from 35 to 7 fathoms, but 16 
or 17 fathoms are the best, and plenty of fish may be caught with hook and line. 
Two rivulets of fresh water run into the bay, the one named Rio do Mel, or 
Honey River, lying 2 or 3 miles to the westward of the anchorage; the other, which 
lies nearer, is to the eastward, at the bottom of the easternmost gully ; but it is gene- 
rally dry from the infrequency of rain. There are at most times, on the coast, Spanish 
hunters and shepherds, of whom you may purchase fresh provisions.” 

THE HARBOUR OF BAITIQUERE is very small, with a very narrow-en- 
trance; the depths‘ are 15/and 20 feet, and therefore can receive none but small vessels:; 
it is well sheltered from all winds, and at the further end. has a rivulet of the same’ 
name, from whence water may be obtained. There is somewhat more than a cable’s 
length between the two outer points of the entrance, but from the windward point a 
rocky reef runs off, with from 10 to 17 fect on the edge of it; and the leeward point 
also sends off a reef about a quarter of a cable. Between these two reefs lies the en- 
trance channel, which is only 50 yards wide. Having passed this narrow part, which 
is about a cable’s Iength, it widens as you approach the two interior points; and the 
depth of water admits of approaching the shore. » 

Mr. W. C. Middlemist, late master of H. M.S. Isis, says, “the! Harbour of Bai- 
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tiqueri is very difficult to distinguish at any distance from shore, along which you may 
coast with great safety at half a mile; at that distance you may get soundings of from 
19 to 11 fathoms; the bottom may be seen very plainly, consisting of large spread 
leaf coral, and sand, with some patches of weed. ‘There is no conspicuous object as 
a mark directly over the harbour, but a little to the eastward is a remarkable round 
lump, apparently rising from the beach, which is here a white sand. Near this mound 
or lump is a solitary hut, which, at this time (October, 1826,) is inhabited, but on 
our approach in a boat, they retreated to the woods. ; 

“ Theentrance is veryincorrectly laid down in the Spanish Book of Harbours,* (which 
is the only one I have seen of it,) its entrance is there placed as N. is., whereas it is. 
from N. N.W. to N. W. by N., situated between two reefs, the easternmost of which 
is the largest ; this breaks, haying in many places rocks just above water, on which 
large trees and pieces of timber have fastened, and appears, even when close to it, to 
form a bar rightacross. This reef stretches off from Point Barlovento, a short half 
cable, and has from 3 to 14 fathom close to. The leeward or westernmost reef 
is about a quarter of a cable off shore, and has from 2 to 14 fathom close toit. Be- 
tween these reefs is the channel, and which is not more than 30 or 25 fathoms wide, 
and about two-thirds of a cable in length. Your eye must be your guide, for the 
channel is so narrow and short, that your vessel would be on shore without this pre-. 
caution. I found no more than 3+ fathoms in the channel. In going in, the first cast 
we got was 10, then 9, 7, 54, and 4, which is close to the entrance; afler you are 
through, and have opened the west end of the harbour, you will have 3%, 3, and 2j 
in the middle. It did not appear to me that any part of this harbour opened to the 
eastward of north, but-rounded to the S. W. and N. W. . 

“In the S. W. part there is a small river, which only affords water after heavy rains. 
To the N. W. there is a landing place, but completely hidden by bushes; from this 
thereisa road leading to a miserable Spanish establishment, consisting of a half-starved 
Spaniard and his wife, a few negroes, and a parcel of hungry dogs; they deal prin- 
cipally in plantains. The distance up is about 2 or 23 miles. ; ° 

‘“*There is no temptation to visit this place ,except in search of pirates, to whom it 
may afford excellent shelter, and that can be done with your boat. Schooners of a 
light draught may go in.”’ 

From the Harbour of Baitiquery the coast trends about (W. S. W.) S. W. 
by W. 4 W..a distance of 5 miles, to Punta de la Tortugwilla, from which it follows 
(West) W. 4S. a distance of 3 miles, to the river Yateras. From this it rans about 
(S.W.)S.W.£S. 4 miles to Punta de Mal-ano; and at 3 miles (West) W.}S. 
from it, lies the entrance of Puerto Escondido, or Hidden Port. All the coast-be- 
tween Baitiqueri and Port Escondido is clean, and may be passed at the distance of 
a mile. Ass 

PORT ESCONDIDO is an anchorage sheltered from al] winds, forming in the in- 
terior of it various bays, fit for all classes of vessels. The entrance is very narrow, 
for between the outer points it is cnly one cable’s length; and as each of them sends 
out a reef, of which the windward one runs off.one third of a cable, the channel is only 
. 90 yards wide, but luckily it presents no windings; and the whole length of the 
narrow strait is not more than a cable and a half; and as to enter it you must steer 
(N. 37° W.) N. 48° W. it may always be done with the wind free, although the breeze 
should even be at N.E. ‘To enter this harbour, it is better to order a boat to be placed 
on the outer point of the windward reef, which is about mid-length of the channel, and 
it will serve asa mark to sailin by. You have then only to bring the vessel’s head 
N. 48° W., and run in that direction, passing close to the boat until you have passed 
the inner point to leeward, where you may anchor in 6 or 6} fathoms on clay. 

As this harbour has no town, nor any leading marks, tokeep in the mid-channel, and - 
as it is very narrow, it is necessary to take suflicient sea-room, to alter the vessel’s 
course from West to N.43° W. in order to enter thechannel, For this purpose we advise, 
although the coast to windward of the entrance may be passed at half a cable’s length, 
that it should not be passed at less than 3 or 4; then, although in luffing, the vessel may 
pass to leeward of the demarcation, given N. 43° W.., yet there will be room sufficient 
to rectify this, by getting to windward, so as to gain the proper bearing, before you are 
between the points, which is absolutely necessary, as the channel cannot otherwise be 


* It appears that the error in the Spanish chart of this harbour, consists in the fleur de lis 
being placed on the West instead of the North point of the compass.—-Editor. 
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passed without danger. Any one wishing to proceed farther into the interior of the 
harbour, instead of bringing up in the anchorage just described, may readily do so by 
the eye, by towing, or even under sail; there is no difficulty, but it is necessary to 
consult a plan of the harbour for his further guidance. As there is no trade or com- 
merce here, it is seldom that any vessel is bound into it; and in the event of bad~ 
weather one is obliged to seek anchorage, we would advise every exertion to be made 
to reach Guantanamo ; because, if it be difficult to enter this port, in good weather, 
it must be much more so in storms and obscure weather ; and it would not be strange, 
if, without a pilot, or even with one, a vessel might be driven on one of the reefs at 
the entrance ; or what is worse, might get embayed, and on the rocks at some point 
of the coast, which might he mistaken for the entrance of this harbour. 

GUANTANAMO, OR CUMBERLAND HARBOUR.—From Port Escon- 
dido to Guantanamo, the coast trends west, inclined to the south, for the space of 12 
miles ; it is very clear, and forms some small sandy coves. The Port of Guantanamo, 
called by the English, Cumberland Bay, is excellent, having within it an archipelago, 
in the harbours of which a number of squadrons may anchor, entirely separate from 
each other. The mouth or entrance is spacious, inasmuch as between the two exterior 
points it is almost two miles in extent. The east point is very clean, and may be ap- 
proached without fear, as there is no danger but what is visible. From this point the 
coast turns (North) N. 4 W. about 14 mile, whence it changes to the eastward to form 
the harbour. On the windward side of the entrance, at about half a mile within the 
outer point, a rocky shoal stretches from shore, on the edge of which are from 4 to 5 
fathoms water. This shoal extends to the west somewhat more than half a mile; the 
most projecting part lying (East) E. + N. from the mouth of the River Guantanamo, 
which is on the leeward side, about half a mile within the outer point. On this side 
there is also a reef of recks, which extends from without the point to within, and to 
the distance of 2 cables’ length from it. To enter this harbour, it is necessary only to 
arrange your course, so as to pass the windward point at the distance of one or two 
cables’ length, and when it bears (North) N. + W. to luff up (N.W. by N.) N.W.2N. 
and continue on that course until the north point of the River Guantanamo bears 
(West) W. 3S. then change the course to (N. by W.) N. by W. 4 W. until you have 
the interior point of the windward shore bearing (East) E. } N. when you will have 
passed the reef which runs off from it, and may haul by the wind, and anchor where it 
best suits you. Or if you wish to go into the interior of the harbour, and the breeze 
will not permit ‘you to lay far enough to windward, you may beat in with the assistance 
of the lead only. : 

The following is from an English description : —“‘ Cumberland Harbour lies about 19 
leagues to the westward of Cape Bueno ; when the entrance bears north, 5 or 6 miles 
distant, the land to the westward of the harbour, and the Morro Castle of St. Jago, 
will appear ina line, bearing W. } N., and the outermost land to the eastward E.N.E. 
The high land of Grand Azxce, in Hayti, may also be seen in clear weather, bearing 
E.'S: Bi ee” 

“ This harbour is very extensive, and perfectly sheltered from all winds; the country 
at a considerable distance around it is swampy, and the whole space, as far as the eye 
commands, appears perfectly barren. As you approach the entrance from the south- 
ward, you will perceive in the middle a remarkable Light-coloured Cliff on the side 
of a hill, at some distance inland, which from the westward resembles a kite. To 
sail in, bring this cliff to bear N. by W. or N. by W.4 W., and run in with that 
bearing, until you open Fisherman’s Point, which is sandy, has two huts on it, and 
cannot be mistaken, for there is no other sandy point on that side. Having opened 
Fisherman’s Point, you may steer N. by E.4 E. or N.N.E. until the huts bear 
E. by S., then haul up N.E. or N.E. by E. for the anchorage, where you may lie in 
6 or 7 fathoms on mud, with Fisherman’s Point bearing S. by E. or 8.58. E., the west 
head of the harbour about S.W.4 W., and the Light-coloured Cliff from West to 
W.byS. A reef lies off the point a short distance to the S.W. of .Fisher- 
man’s Point, which must be avoided ; it is about 14 or 2 cables in length N. by W. 
and S. by E., and 20 to 30 fathoms-in breadth; has 16 or 17 feet on the shoalest part, 
34 fathoms within it, and 5 fathoms close to its outer edge, which is about 2} or 3 cables’ 
length from shore. The marks for its south end are the two huts on Fisherman’s Point 
in a line, bearing N.E. by E. and the point within the East Head S.by E.; the 
marks for the north end are, the N. E. hut, about its breadth open to the northward 
of the other hut, bearing N. E. by E.3 E., and the point within the Eust Head S. £ E. 
Ships from the eastward may pass so near to the Hust Head as convenient, there being 
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9 and 10 fathoms close to it, but must run to the westward, and bring on the before- 
mentioned bearing of the cliff before they run in, in order to avoid the reef just de- 
scribed.” 

‘* Ships from the westward may approach the West Head to two cables’ length, but 
when they are within it, must haul more to the eastward, in order to avoid a flat that 
extends from Augusta or Guantanamo River, nearly ina direction towards the Light- 
coloured Cliff, and to nearly one-third across the harbour towards Fisherman’s Point. 
It may be approached by the lead, as the soundings towardsit are regular, but do not 
approach the eastern shore nearer than three cables’ length. There is no bottom at 
a short distance, without the points of the entrance; between them are 20 or 18 fa- 
thoms, decreasing regularly to 8 or 7 fathoms.” 

“This harbour abounds with fish, but no other species of provision can be procured. 
Water only can be obtained, and that by going 10 or 12 miles up, on the eastern side 
of the harbour, to a small river, named Water River.” 

From Guantanamo the coast runs (West) W.4S., is clear, and may be passed at 
* the distance of a mile, to Punta de Berracos, which is distant 26 miles from it. This 
point may be known by a morro or hill which rises on it. From Punta de Berracos 
the coast bends to the northward, and forms the Buy of Cabo Baro, or Low Cape, 
whence it trends westward to the River Juragua. The intermediate coast between 
Cabo Baro and Juragua is named Los Altares, or the Altars, because it forms three 
separate beachy bays, separated from each other by high scarped mounts. The 
River Juragua is 10 miles distant from Point Berracos. From the River Juragua, 
the coast continues west for the distance of 12 miles, to the entrance of the Port of 
St. Jago de Cuba: it is all clean, and may be passed at a mile distance; the rivers 
de Sardinero and de Aguadares disembogue upon it; and near the latter may be 
seen some small houses, inhabited by water-carriers. 

THE HARBOUR OF ST. JAGO DE CUBA is very good, but the entrance 
being very narrow and crooked is difficult to take. On the east point stands the 
Morro Castle, and somewhat further in that of the Estrella, or Star Castle, which is 
separated from the first by a bay, at the end of which is another small fort or battery. 
The coast to windward sends off a rocky shoal, which extends from the Morro Point 
about 2 cables, and the coast to leeward sends off another, which stretches from the 
point to the south about one cable. Between these two shoals lies the channel. At 
its entrance it is a cable’s length in width, and further in is reduced by about one- 
third of a. cable ; so that, when abreast of the bay, which is between the Morro and 
Estrella Castles, which is the narrowest part, it is only two-thirds of a cable in 
width ; and from this it continues of the same breadth until past Cape Smith, when 
the harbour begins to open. 

To take this harbour you ought to sail at half a league or two miles off the shore, 
until the Estrella Castle bears (N.E.) N. E. 3 N.; when placing the vessel’s head in 
that direction, and steering the same course, you will enter the channel formed by the 
reefs; but so soon as you are abreast of the Morro Point, which you may pass at a 
quarter of a cable’s length, you may begin to keep away; so that when up, abreast of 
the battery, which is at the endof the bay, the vessel’s head shall be (North) N.4 W. 
which course it is necessary to continue, until you are past Cape Smith, when you 
may anchor. 

The necessity you are under (from the crookedness of the channel), of keeping 
away four points, renders it needful, especially for a large vessel, that she may have 
sufficient space to make the turn in ; for this purpose we advise, that so soon as you 
are abreast of the Morro Point, you should begin to keep away ; for without this 
you may (very easily) get on shore at the Estrella Castle. It is also necessary here 
to remark, that it would be improper to keep the vessel’s head away to the (North) 
N.2iW. at once, though it may sometimes be done under favourable circumstances ; 
because you incur a risk of getting on shore on the steep edge of the Leeward Reef. 
The distance from the Morro Point to abreast of the battery, at the bottom of the bay 
is one cable; with the knowledge of this, the skilful pilot will know how to regulate 
the steerage, and trim the sails, as, according to circumstances, may be neces- 
oe to gain his purpose, and according to the facility with which the vessel can be 
worked. 

, At the bottom of this harbour is the city of St. Jago de Cuba, which i 
ancient city the By had “e a ‘alg + /vbitheels shew 

“The position of the Morro Castle, according to the Spanish i i 

19° 57°99" N.. longitude 76° 245" W.” he pa astronomers, is ss 
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_ From St. Jugo de Cuba, the coast continues to the west, forming various bays, but 
their anchorages are of little consideration, the knowledge of which is alone useful to 
coasters. Upon this coast are the high copper mountains ( Montanas del Cobre ), which 
are about 11 miles distant from St. Jago; these mountains, in clear weather, have 
been seen from various points of the north coast of Jamaica; and thus itis known that 
they can be seen more than 33 leagues off. Forty miles west from St. Jago de Cuba 
Tises another High Land, named Tarquino, which is an excellent land-mark. 

The Point or Cape de Cruz is the last place on this part of the island, where the 
Coast is clean; itis 33 leagues distant from St. Jago; and you may run along the 
whole intermediate coast at the distance of a Jeague, or even less; but, as there is no 
motive to induce one to go so near, itseems more adyisable for those bound to the 
westward, to run along at a proportionate distance of 2 or 3 leagues. ' 

From Cape de Cruz the coast turns to the N. E. and forms a great bay, in the bottom 
of which the river Cauto disembogues; it afterwards trends to the N. and W. to 

Trinidad ; from whence it again first bends to the northward, and afterward to the 
southward of west; continuing westward to Cape St. Antonio, which is the western- 
most point of the island. 

At Cape de Cruz a white bank commences, which terminates at Trinidad. Upon 
this bank rise kays and reefs without number, which form channels of more or less 
width. The principal kys on the edge of the bank, are those called the Cayos de las 
doce Leguas, or the Twelve League Kays, which occupy an extent of 20 leagues, in 
nearly a W.N. W. direction. Those, with other alterations in this part, are clearly 
aa on our new chart, which has been corrected from the surveys of Don Josef del 

10. % 
To coast along the Cayos de las doce Leguas.—Being three miles to the southward 
of Cape de Cruz, steer (N. 70° W.) W. N. W. 3 W, which course will take you along 
the edge of the bank; and having run 12! miles in this direction, alter your course 
to (N. 35° W.) N. W, £ N. with which you will enter upon the bank in 40 fathoms, 
on sand and rocks; continue on this course 23 miles, when, with the edge in sight, you 
will leave it, in 50 fathoms nearly. Still keep on the same course for 17 miles more, 
and you will again find 40 fathoms, or less, and in a little time afterwards, will see 
Levesa Kay to the N.N.E., and a-head will be seen the Eastern Head of the Cayos 
de las doce Leguas. : r 

Having recognized these two points, you must run along on the bank, but without 
getting into less than 4 fathoms, until you are 3 miles to the south of the Eastern Head, 
and in 7 fathoms water, overa bottom of sand; you must then run (W.N. W.5° W.) 
W.by N. With this course you will shortly run off the bank, and may keep along 
the Cayos de las doce Leguas, at the distance of a league, without fear, and having 
run 21; miles, steer (W.N. W.5°N.) W.N. W. 184 miles, and you will then 
have the Boca de Cuballones open, and it may be easily known by being broader than 
any other to the eastward, and because the south and east point of its entrance is very 
low, with edges of Soboruco rock. z 

Having ascertained your situation, from seeing this boco or channel, you may 
continue coasting along by the kays, at the distance of three miles, continuing on the 
preceding course, and having run 21 miles, you will discover to the northward a great 
opening, formed by the kays, which is the Boca Grande: passing it, pursue the same 
course, keeping the Cinco Balas, or Five Balls’ Kays, in sight, at the distance of two 
leagues, and observing that a reef extends three miles to the S. W. from Cayo Breton ; 

this is the westernmost of the Oayos de las doce Leguas. Nearly in a line between 

Cayo Breton and Puerto Casilda, on the main of Cuba, lies the Placer dela Paz, a 
sand-bank having on its eastern part good anchorage, and not less than 14 fathoms, on 
sand and shells. 

If night comes on, when you are in the vicinity of Cape de Cruz, or to the south 
of it, as before assumed, you must steer (West) W.4S. 14 miles, and thence 
(N. W. by W.) N. W. by W.2W. in order to keep completely clear of the Cayos de las 
doce Leguas. Continue this course till day-light, then change it so as to make and re- 
cognize these kays, and thus get into the route already recommended. Should night 
overtake you in the traverse between Cape de Cruz and the Eastern Head, when it 
might be desirable to anchor on the bank; you may do so on any partof it, observing 
only that the edges of the bank are rocky, and that to get clean ground, you should 
run in upon it, into between 20 and 10 fathoms, on sand. If night comes on when you 
are coasting by the Cayvs de las doce Leguas, as already directed, steer (West) W.4S. 
‘vntil you consider yourself from 3 to 31 leagues from them, and even then centinue 
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the same course, considering that hereabout the current sets N. E. and S. W.; and if 
the tide happens to set in, it is very possible to get aground on the reef; hence no 
precaution ought to be omitted that similar cases require. inn 

If, when in sight of the Caballones Channel, you wish to anchor in its mouth, from 
a case of emergency, you can do so without getting into less than 3 fathoms, on 
sand. 

The CITY OF TRINIDAD contains more than 10,000 inhabitants, and there are 
under its jurisdiction 6,000 more. Though the soil around is extremely fertile, and 
produces excellent crops, yet its commerce has suffered from haying no direct trade 
with the peninsula, (Europe, ) which has also prevented its increasing so rapidly as it 
otherwise would have done: The city is situated on high ground, about 3; miles from 
the sea. At little more than half a mile to the north of it, the River Guaurabo, or of 
Trinidad passes, and disembogues into the sea, somewhat to the south of it. Trinidad 
has open communication with the sea by this river, the mouth of which is scarcely 3 
miles distant ; by Puerto Casilda from which it is distant 24 miles; and by Puerto de 
Masio, the distance from which is 44 miles. The mouth of the river Guarabo is to 
the north of the point of Maria Aguilar, at which terminate the white grounds ex- 
tending from Cupe de Cruz. The harbours of Casilda and: Masio are on the coast to 
the eastward of this point, and to arrive at them, it is necessary to enter upon the 
white grounds ; and that those bound to V'rinidad may take the anchorage best suited 
to their circumstances, separate instructions are given for each. 5 

But to avoid the White Grounds, a ship, at about 3 leagues south from Cape de 
Cruz, and intending to proceed to Trinidad, ought to steer (West), W.3 S. 24 miles, 
when having run thus far, should luff up, or alter, to (N.W.) N.W.£W. With 
this course, and a distance of 31 leagues, she will be 10 or 12 miles from Cayo Grande 5 _ 
and although, with these courses, she may pass the edge of the White Grounds at 
the distance of 10 or 12 miles, she ought, nevertheless, to navigate with a good look 
out, and the deep-sea lead going, especially by night, lest she should be driven on it 
by the current. 

Having recognized Cayo Grande, continue the N. W. course until you are S. W. 
from Cayo Breton, which is the westernmost of the groupe of kays, and lies N.W. 
from Cayo Grande, and is separated by an opening or break in the reef, called Boca 
Grande. When Cayo Grande bears N. E., at the distance of 9 miles, a (N. N. W.) 
N.N.W. 4 W. course, 38 miles, will bring you toa spot, from which the Pan de 
Azucar, or Sugar-loaf Hill of Sancti Espiritus, will appear in one with the hills of 
Bonao, which are some high ridges immediately to the westward of it. In this nayi- 
gation the Cayo Zarza and Cayo Machos will be seen from without; and when the 
leading mark just mentioned is on, you will still be in sight of the Machos, and 
another very small kay, named Puga, very remarkable by the breaking of the sea 
upon it, and it will bear about (North) N. 2 W., and about a mile distant. From 
the same spot the Cayo Blanco will be seen, bearing about (N.N.W.) N.N.W.¢ 
W.. This kay is remarkable, both as being the westernmost kay of them all, and 
because it is bordered with white rocks. Between Cayo Puga and Cayo Blanca is 
the place where you ought to enter upon the white ground; to do which, you must 
steer so as to pass about half a mile, or rather less, from the reef of Puga, which is 
always scen; and in the passage you will always have 6 fathoms water. Having 
passed Puga, you must steer (North) N. £ W., in order to anchor in 4 fathoms, sand 
and weed, with the south part of Cayo Blanco (West) W.4S., that is, if the approach 
of night, or waiting for a pilot, causes you to take this determination. 

In the route between Cayo Grande and Cayo Blanco, there is neither difficulty 
nor incertitude for any one who has the particular chart of the navigation between the 
Rio Guaurabo and the Boca Grande, published at the Hydrographical office, Madrid, 
in 1805. By it may be seen, that any one who wishes to enter upon the bank by the 
Boca Grande, may always do so, provided his vessel does not draw more than 14 or 
15 feet water; and it may sometimes be convenient to run in here to anchor, under 
the shelter of Cayo Grande, or that of Cinco Balas, in case of an appearance of bad 
weather coming on, which will frequently happen, and which is much to be feared in 
the months of August, September, and October; or, if he does not choose to anchor 
under the shelter of these kays, he may run on until he recognizes Cayo Rabihor- 
cado, which he will pass on his larboard hand, and will presently see Cayo Burgao, 
which he will pass to the eastward of, and may then run (N.N. W.) N.N. W. 4 W. 
without fear, being guided in running by the vessel’s draught of water; and entering 
by the Machos Channel, he may run for Masio, or Puerta Casildu, just as he thinks 


. 
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proper. By an inspection of the before-mentioned chart, the mariner will see how 
he should act, and determine according to the circumstances of the case; and that 
when sailing within the bank, it has very excellent and well-sheltered anchorages 
between the Meganos de Manati and Zarza de Afuera. 

_ Between Cayo Blanco de Zarza and the coast there is anchorage, as there also is 
in various other places hereabout, which will be found more or less commodious, 
according to the winds and draught of the vessel. The kays in general have but little 
elevation aboye the surface of the water, and their low edges present no extent of 
beach; but rocky banks stretch out a short distance from their points, excepting those 
which form the Machos Channel, which, within the narrow strait, are very clean. 

The coast which is comprehended in the chart from the Point Jatibonico, westward 
to that of Pasabanao, forms a great bay with a depth of 2; and 3 fathoms. The shore 
is overflowed and covered with mangroves. At Point Jatibonico, the river of the 
same name disembogues; to obtain water in it, it is necessary to go a league up the 
river. Many cedar and mahogany trees are brought down this river, and many 
vessels take in cargoes of it here. To the west of Pasabanao is the Estera de las 
Caovas, or Mahogany Creek, in which small vessels, not drawing more than G feet, 
may find shelter from the S. E. winds. After Estero de las Caovas follows Point 
Manati, on which are some wells of tolerably sweet water. Point Manati with Point 
Tolete, which lies to the westward of it, form a little bay, about the middle of which 
is the mouth of Estero Nuevo, or New Crech. The Point Tolete and that of Zarza 
(to the westward) form another bay, in which is the Estero de San Marcos, with very ° 
little water at its entrance. On the eastern part of Point Zarza the river Zarza dis- 
embogues: by this river there is much traffic carried on with the town of Sancti 
Espiritus, which is distant from the entrance 13 leagues. ‘The water of this river is 
not sweet within 8 leagues of the sea. To the westward of the point Zarza is the 
creek of the same name, with a depth of 7 feet, where small vessels may find shelter 
from the S. E., as they may also to the westward of the same point, under the Jee 
of a reef, which runs out to the W.S. W. from it, to the distance of a mile, and which 
forms a bay with a depth of 3 and 3 fathoms on clay. 

To the westward of Point Zarzais Point Caney, with which it forms a little bay; 
with 3 and 5 fathoms, on clay and grass. On the west of Point Caney is the Estero 
or Creck of the same name, with 7 feet water: south of this point is Cayo Blanco de 
Zarza; and between the reef which runs out from it and the point, there is a good 
channel, navigable for all classes of vessels, which, as before said, may find good 
shelter to the west of the hay. Beyond Point Caney on the west, you will observe 
the Disembocadero del Mangle, or Mangrove Mouth, where some trade is carried on, 
but principally contraband. To the westward of Point Caney is that of Ciego, which 
forms with it a bay, with from 3 to 5 fathoms water: in the middle of it is the river 
Tallabacoa, which has very little water in the dry season; and that of a brook, at 
a very short distance to the westward of Point Ciego, is always preferable. 

Next to Point Ciego follows that of Iguanojo, at which the river of the same name 
disembogues itself, the water of which is excellent; but to obtain it, it is necessary to 
ascend the river a league. Westward from the Point Iguanojo is the Point Agabama, 
to the eastward of which runs out the Cuyos de Tierra, or Kays of the Land, which 
with Point Iguanojo form a bay, called San Pedro, with a depth of 3} to 6 fathoms, 
on clay. In this bay are the landing places of Tolloso, Golonduro, Seyba, and Brujas, 
which serve for the traffic carried on here in wood, tobacco, and salt, and as a shelter 
for smugglers. ‘The Cayos de Tierra with Point Agabama, form another small bay, 
with a depth of 7, 5, and 4 fathoms, on clay and sand. At Point Agabuma is the 
river of the same name, the water of which is not sweet within 6 leagues from its 
mouth. ’ 

The shores from Agabama to Point Casilda are overflowed and coyered with man- 
groves; and from Pont Casilda to Guaurabo, they are of sand and scarped rock. We 
shall only notice of the interior of the land, that the Poterillo, which is the highest 
point of the mountains above Trinidad, may be seen in clear days at the distance of 
21 leagues, and that the Pan de Azucar or Sugar Loaf and it, are excellent marks 
for accurately ascertaining your position. 

From Boca Grande the reef admits of no entrance on the shoal ground, as far as 
the Outer Zarza, but between it and the Outer Machos, there is a spacious entrance, 
and depth sufficient for every class of vessels. Nevertheless, if when in sight of Cayo 
Breton, and to leeward of Boca Grande, you wish to anchor on the bank for the pur- 
pose of regulating the time for making Puga and Cayo Blaneo, or for any other cause, 
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it may be done by steering east, towards Cayo Breton, until the N.W. part of that 
kay bears (East) E. } N.; but in steering thus, take care and sound frequently, until 
you have from 4 to 3 fathoms sand; then you may anchor. If the wind will not 
allow you to steer directly east for the anchorage, and you are obliged to work to 
windward, observe not to prolong the tacks to the northward longer than until the 
N. W. part of the kay bears (E.S.E.5° 8S.) E.S.E., nor to the southward farther 
than until the same point of the kay bears (N. E. by E.) N. E.4 E.; between these 
bearings you may work, tack and tack, until you reach the anchorage, in which there 
is shelter from the winds, from north round by east, to S.W.; caused by the reefs 
and kays, which lie in these directions. All these reefs are seen above water, and the 
outer part of them is nearly 3 miles S. W. from the westernmost part of Cayo Breton. 

Any large vessel seeking shelter from the weather, or any other cause, upon the bank, 
may enter between the Outer Zarza and Outer Muchos, and may run over the whole 
of the interior of the bank, there being sufficient depth for every class of vessels; to 
do which the best guide is the chart. ‘ 

We shall now terminate this part of the subject by observing that the tides produce 
currents more or less rapid, and in various directions, according to the channels which 
are formed by the reefs; but they are always of little importance, because the greatest 
rise of the water, which is at the time of new moon, is not more than a foot and a 
half, except with S. E. winds, when it rises 3 feet. 

PORT MASIO.—To enter Port Masio, being within the bank, steer (North) 
N. 4 W. until the south part of Cayo Blanco is at (West) W.1S., and the top of 
Puga (S.E. by S.) S, E. 4 S., in which situation you will find 4 fathoms, on clay and 
weeds: From thence steer (N. 42° W.) N. 49° W. with which course you will run 
for the middle of the Channel of Masio, which is formed by a ridge of rocks 
extending (N. 47° E.*) N. E. 4 N. from Cayo Blanco, and a shoal with some 
heads nearly even with the water, on the land side; and you ought to continue 
thus until Point Jobabo bears (North) N. 4 W., which point may readily be 
known by a sandy beach. From this situation you must luff up, towards the 
west point of the entrance of the Port; and steering (N. 14° W.) N. by W.2 W., 
take care to keep very little away, until you have passed the Point of the 
Guard-house, that you may avoid the reef which stretches off from it. Having passed 
this, keep the ship’s head as before directed, toward the west point, until near the 
entrance, when you may run up the middle of it by the eye, because the edges of the 
shoals, having little water on them, show distinctly, and the eye and the lead are the 
best guides. Having run up the middle of the entrance, luff up (N.N.E. 3° N.) 
N. by E., until having passed the points, and being in 4 or 34 fathoms, you may 
anchor where it suits you, being cautious only of a clay bank, which runs off from the 
landing place on the west shore, the extremity of which is in one with the west point 
of the port bearing (N. 7° E. and 7° W.) north and south. P 

Passing in for Masio, you leave the Bay of Caballones on the starboard; and if 
you wish to anchor in it for shelter from the north and S. E. winds, you have only to 
keep in the middle between the points which form it, and steering (E. N. E.) 
N. E. by E. 4 E. anchor immediately when you are in 34 fathoms, on clay. 

PORT CASILDA.—To enter Port Casilda, observe the same route as that given 
for Port Masio, until the south part of Cayo de Guayos comes on with the south part 
of the main-land of Casilda, in which direction is the break or mouth of Jodabo, by 
which you ought to enter; and keeping away im this position to run in the middle of 
it, the eye and the lead will facilitate your entrance; it is 110 varas, or yards wide, 
with a depth of 4 fathoms. Being at the west part of this opening, at one cable dis- 
tance, steer (S. 75° W.) W.S.W., sailing in 6,7, and 8 fathoms, clay, until you 
bring Point Casilda on with the north point of Cayo Ratones, at that moment place the 
ship’s head on the westernmost part of the City of Trinidad, avoiding the rocky reef, 
which runs out S. S. W. from Cayo Guayos, which will be passed when the south 
part of this kay is on with the east part of Tobaco; and then place the head towards 
the easternmost part of the city, until the south part of Cayo Ratones comes on with 
the westernmost part of the high mountains of Rio Honda, when you must steer 
towards these objects, to pass clear of the shoal Enmedio; and, following the same 

mark, with the precaution of keeping a little to starboard, you will go clear of Point 
Casilda, which is somewhat foul; and proceeding on for the interior, go to the south- 
ward of Cayo Ratones, allowing a berth to its south point, after passing which, you 
te rch eel (ee oe nr le aa De eee Dh ka 


* By the Chart it appears to be (N. 479 W.) N.W.2.W. 
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mae steer (N. W.) N. W. 2 W., and soon afterwards anchor in 3 or 34 fathoms, on 
clay. 

In any part of these channels you may anchor, if circumstances require it, on a 
bottom of clay. You may also take Port Casilda, entering by the channel of Aga- 
bauma, by the north of Cayo Guayos, or from the west of Cayo Blanco, and by the 
breaks or mouths of this part of the reef, as by Boca Grande, the Negrillo, and Mu- 
latas ; but the entrances are dangerous, and there are no leading marks. 

GUAURABO, or TRINIDAD RIVER.—To take the mouth of the Guaurabo, 
or Trinidad River, steer along outside the bank, and run in without fear, to within a 
musket shot of the shore, which, in this part, is very clean; and running along at the 
same distance, you will see the bay of the entrance, formed by the Punta de los Ciri- 
ales to the south, and that of the river Canas to the north; and when you have got 
it well open, steer, with little sail set, so as to pass nearer to Point Canas than to 
Point Ciriales, because it is much cleaner, with the precaution to sound fre- 
quently ; and, if ina large vessel, anchor immediately upon getting bottom, because 
the anchorage is of very small extent. If the vessel is small, you may run in, steering 
towards the south shore of the bay, keeping the ship’s head between two sandy beaches, 
which are the only ones on it, until you are in 8 or 6 fathoms water on sand, when you 
may anchor. . 

After having described this part of the bank, and the anchorages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trinidad, it only now remains to add, that Mniso is preferable to Casilda, 
not only on account of its deeper water, and that you can sail out of it with the trade 
wind, but that it is more easy to take, and that there is no necessity to take a pilot; 
while, on the contrary, Port Casilda, cannot be entered without one ; its anchorage is 
not more than 4 cables’ in extent, it is very difficult to get out of it with the trade 
wind ; and finally, in order to obtain water, it is necessary to send boats to the river 
Guaurabo. Port Masio is, therefore, for these reasons, the only one which vessels, 
intending to load or discharge, or remain any time at Trinidad, ought to take. Those 
who go with packets and letters only, such as the small craft of the Post Office, ought 
to direct their course to the mouth of the Guauwrabo, by which river, in their boats, 
they may conduct their correspondence with Trinidad; and the boats, on returning, 
may supply the vessel with water if necessary. In this way more dispatch can be 
made than could,be at Purt Masio, and much more than at Port Casilda. 

From the River Guaurabo, westward, the coast is very clean, and may be sailed 
along at the distance of a league. It first runs (N. 75° W.) W.2N..a little more 
than 8 miles, to the west point of the River Honda; from this it trends (N.56° W.) 
N.W. by W.3 W.9 miles to the Point of San Juan, which is easily known, as the 
coast from it turns to(N. 7° W.) N. by W.i W. rather more than a mile, to the 
River Guaigimico. Between the River Guaruba and the Point of San Juan, the 
rivers Guanayara, Cabagan, Honda, Yaguanabo, and San Juan, disembogue their 
waters ; in all these, coasting vessels, which do not draw more than 6 feet, sometimes 
anchor. To obtain fresh water from either of them, it is necessary to proceed a league 
up from their mouths. All along this part of the coast the water is-deep, and the 
bottom clean, excepting a little reef, which juts out nearly half a mile, between the 
rivers Yaguanalo and San Juan. The shore is scarped and composed of Soboruco 
Rock.* The land is mountainous or hilly, toa short distance westward from Point 
San Juan, and at it commences the mountain of San Juan or of Trinidad. 

From the River Guaigimico the coast trends (N. 47° W.) N.W. by W. 14 miles 
to the Punta de los Colorados, or Colorados Point, and is so clean that it may be run 
along at less than half a cable’s length; the land is level, without mountains, and 
in it are the rivers Gavilan, Guvilancito, and Arimao, but they are of little 
importance. 

THE BAY OR HARBOUR OF XAGUA OR JAGUA is very spacious, se- 
cure at all times, and has deep water; but its mouth is very narrow and crooked. 
The east point, named Colorados, and the west, named Sabanilla or de lu Vigia, are 
the exterior points of this port, and the distance between them is rather more than a 
mile. The shore to windward, from Point Colorados trends (N.W. by N.) N-.W.4N. 
a distance of 2 miles to Point Pasa Caballo, whence it turns to the (N.N.E.) 
N. by E. ; E. about two thirds of a mile, to Point Milpa, which is the interior eastern 
point of the Strait. The shore to leeward follows nearly the same direction, and nar- 


* Soboruco is a hard rock resembling sponge or honeycomb, formed into sharp cutting 
points, 
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rows the channel so much, that opposite Point Pasa Caballo it is only a cable and 
one-third in width, and continues so to Point Milpa. To enter this port, steer so as 
to pass Colorados Point at one-fourth of a cable’s length; but avoid the exterior 
coast to windward, as it sends off a reef, and cannot be approached nearer than a 
mile. Run on, inwards, preserving the same distance of a quarter of a cable, until 
you arrive at Point Pasa Caballo, whence you must luff, in-order to keep in mid- ~ 
channel, or rather somewhat nearer to the leeward side; and when abreast of the in- 
terior points, place the vessel’s head towards the S.E. part of Cayo de Carenas, to 
avoid a bank which lies to the northward of Point Milpa, and of which you will be 
clear when the northern point of Cayo Alcatraz bears east. Having passed the 
rs aa points, you may anchor where you please, by consulting a chart of the 
arbour. 

The coast from Xagua trends (W. 5° N.) W.1S., a distance of 21 miles 
and 4-10ths, to the Point of Caleta Bueno, or Good Cove; it is all of Soboruco Rock, 
without bank or shoal; it thence trends (N. 61° W.) W. N. W.1 W. 6 miles and 
8-10ths to the east point of Cochinos or Swine’s Bay. This bay is formed by the point 
above mentioned, and another named Punta del Padre, or Father’s Point, which lies 
(N. 704° W.) W.by N. 7 miles and 2-10ths from it; the bay extends 15 miles to N. N.W. 
Its eastern coast is of Soboruco Rock, without a bank, until at about half a mile from the 
shore, where bottom is found of sand and rock, in 15 fathoms, diminishing rapidly _ 
towards the coast. The western coast is a sandy beach, which sends out a rocky bank 
toa short distance. In the northern part of the bay is a landing place, which leads 
to the Haciendas de Ganado or stock farms, but it is little frequented, on account of 
aortas so little bauk, and the little that is being generally composed of sharp 
rocks. 

Point Padre on the mainland is very low, with a sandy beach; at the distance of 
6 miles and §-10ths S. E. from it, lies Piedras Kay, low, and of small extent. A little 
to the east of the point, the bank which borders the west coast of the bay continues towards 
the south, having along its edge, a reef which almost joins the north partof Piedras Kay. 
The east side of this reef'is very steep to, and has some breaks or openings of 3 and 4 
fathoms, which allow a passage on to the bank. The one most frequented is that formed 
by the southern extremity of the reef and Piedras Kay, because the kay serves as a © 
mark for it, and also because it has a greater depth of water than either of the others. 
The break which terminates this reef ends to the westward at the Lavandera Rocks, 
which lie about 4 leagues (W. by N.) W. 4 N. from Piedras Kay. 

‘From Point Padre to that of Don Christoval, all the coast is broken with lagoons, 
forming many kays, with groups of mangroves, having their roots in the water, or so 
close to it, that the water washes in among them, and having no navigable channel. 
In this large space is comprised Cayo Blanco, or White Kay, the south side of which 
is a sandy beach; and at its eastern part there is fresh water, in holes. On that side, 
at the distance of 13 mile from shore, is the Zavandera Reef, extending 2 miles east _ 
and west. Its west point lies (N. 83° W.) West, 15 miles and 7-10ths from Point 
Padre ; and with another kay, which is to the N. W., forms the Boqueron, or Little 
Mouth of Calvario, which has little depth. tia 

The Boqueron of Calvario, with the southern extremity of Diego Perez Kay, which 
lies at the distance of 6 miles (S. 63° W.) S. W. by W. from it, forms the Bay of 
Cazones, which runs inland about 7 miles N. W. by W., having at its bottom Masio 
Kay. There are various small channels formed by Masio Kay, at the bottom of 
the bay, which are connected with lagoons, lying along the sides, and at the 
north end of the bay. To the south of this kay is a bank of sand and rock, 
having 3 and 2% fathoms on it. At the distance of more than a mile and a half 
eastward from the south point of Diego Perez Kay, a reef begins, which, stretch- 
ing out with a turn to the S. E., unites with the eastern part of the Jardinillos, 
and is steep to. Between the same point of Diego Perez and the beginning of 
the reef, is a passage on to the western bank, beginning with 7 fathoms, but 
in a short distance, decreases to 14 feet. Four miles to the S. E. of the same 
point there is another channel, having at first 3 fathoms, and very soon after 
only 2 fathoms: there is no good mark for it, and the former is most frequented. 
Nearly 2 miles (S. 64° W.) S.W. by W. from the point of Diego Perez, is the 
southernmost part of Flamenco Kay: after which follow to the N. W. by W. 4 W.,a 
chain of kays, named Sal and Fabrica, and which, connecting with the main land of 
Cuba at Don Christoval’s Point, form innumerable passages, but with very little 
water. The southernmost kays of this chain, named Bointo, Cacao, and Pulanca, 
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are: the guide for vessels sailing along the bank, which, in many places, has not more 
than 11 feet water; and t'2-bottom, of fine white sand, is studded with rocks, with 
only 6 feet over them ; bu. their colour is a sufticient guide to avoid them. ‘This pas- 
sage is bounded by the kays aboye mentioned on the north, and by another kay, 
Rabihorcado, and the edge of the Jardines Bank, on the south. From Palunco Kay, 
which is distant 12 miles and 6-tenths(W.N.W.) W. N. W.4 W. from Flamenco Kay, 
the western Fabrica Kays take a bend to N. N. E. 4 E., towards the main land, and 
form a passage or channel with another chain of kays, to the west of them, named 
Don Christoval’s Kays. 

Don Christoval’s Point lies (N.15° W.)N.N. W.6 miles and 2-tenths from Palanca 
Kay ; and from it the coast, which is low, trends (N. 60° W.) W.N. W. 18 miles 
to a little kay, at the entrance of a small bay, named Mata-hambre. The interior 
along this part of the coast is firm land, and is called the Savanna’s of Juan Luis ; 
and to the southward of it extends a chain of kays, which are called Juan Luis Kays. 
Between them and the coast there is a passage, as there is also between the east part ' 
of them and the west part of Don Christoval’s Kays: only however, in either of 
them, for vessels which draw no more than LO feet. 

Three miles and a half (N.36° W.) N. W. from the Little Kay, in, the mouth of 
Mata-hambre, is Punta Gorda, where the swampy land ceases. From this point the 
coast turns to N. N. E. and N. E, for a short distance: it then trends to the eastward, 
and forms the Ensenada, or Bay of Broa, which extends in that direction about 7 
leagues. On the North it is bounded by the Point of Mayabeque, which lies (N. 4° 
W.) N. by W. 15! miles distant from the Punta Gorda. The shores of this bay are 
all of mangrove and swampy land; and on its north side are the branches of the 
Cienega, or Shallow Lake, which the natives have named the river Guines, Guana- 
mon, Mora, Nueva, and Belen, as far as Mayabeque Point. In this bay, and also in 
the whole space of sea comprised between the coast of Batabano and the hays in front 
of it, as far as the Cayamas Channel, the general depth is from 3 to 4 fathoms, on clay 
ground. About a mile to the N. W. from the Point of Mayabequé, is the river of 
that name, in which vessels trading to Batabuno can easily procure water. Thence 
to the anchorage of Batabano the coast trends W. 1.8. 8! miles. From Bata- 
bano the coast continues about West, 13 miles, to Punta Cayamas, having in the in- 
termediate space, the Point ef Cagio, and the river of the same name, in which the 
Batabano vessels sometimes also procure water. 

The River Cagio, formed by the branches of the Cienega before mentioned, runs 
into the anchorage of that name, in which, at a moderate distance from the coast, are 
2} and 3 fathoms water, sheltered from all winds by the chain of kays which are in 
front of it. The bight of the Cienega, comprised between its mouth and the main 
land, is more extensive than that of Batabano or Mayabequé, and the lands around it 
are well cultivated. 

Cayamas Point, with the chain of kays to the southward of it, form the channel of 
that name, in which there are 7 feet of water. This chain extends, bending to S. E. 
by S. about 11 miles, where it forms the channel of La Hacha, which divides it from 
another chain of kays, which extend from this place as far as Cayo de Cruz, lying 
(S. 7° E.) S. by E. } E. 13 miles from Butabano. There are 11 feet of water in the 
Canal de la Hacha, and it is much frequented by vessels trading to Batabano, when 
they either enter or sail out to the westward of the Isle of Pines and the Cayos de 
San Felipe. : 

At a short distance westward from Cayo de Cruz, lies another, named Redondo, 
under which the vessels belonging to Batabano secure themselves in the season when 
the fresh south-east winds blow; that is, in the months from July to October, (the 
hurricane months,) which are much to be feared on all this coast. To the southward 
of Cayo de Cruz, at the distance of 6 miles, lies Cayo de lu Monté Rey ; and between 
is a channel of 21 fathoms, on clay. This channel is the largest of those which lead 
to Batabano, although care must be taken to keep clear of a spit, which runs off about 
7 miles to the S. W. from the former kay; and also of the heads, which lie to the 
southward of those kays, forming the north side of the channel. f 

From Cayamas Point, the coast trends (W. by N.) W. 4 N., forming a regular bay, 
named Ensenada de Magano, and which terminates to the south at Punta Salinas, 
which lies 10 miles and 8-tenths to the W.S. W. from the former. In the intermediate 
space, and near to Cayamas Point, is the mouth of the river Guanima, at which the 
Cienega terminates. (S. 65° W.)S.W. by W. 12 miles and 6-10ths from Punta Salinas, 
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a little point stretches outward; and at a short distance to the northward of it is the 
Estero, or ereek of Savanna la Mar, much frequented by trading vessels. From the 
same little point, the coast continues, forming a bay with Mediacosa Point, which lies 
15 miles and 4-10ths to the S. W. of it. Between this coast and the Bank or Middle 
Ground, on which are the Cayos, to the northward of the Isle of Pines, the depth of 
water is from 3 to 4 fathoms, on a bottom of clay; excepting a spit with 1} and 2 
fathoms, which runs out about two leagues to the (S W. by W.) 8S. WwW. 4+ W. from the 
Guanima Kays ; the extremity of this spit lies (South) S. 3 E. 5} miles from Punta 
Salinas. The Guanima Kays are included in the group which form the west side cf 
the Channel of La Hacha, and are situated to the southward of the river Guanima 
and Point Cayamus. nS 

(South) S. 3 HK. 12 miles and 5-tenths from Mediaccsa Point lies Dios Kay: between 
which is the passage for vessels trading from this quarter to Batubano. Dios Kay is 
low, of small extent, and detached; the bank on which it rises turns to the east- 
ward, and unites with that which surrounds the kays to the north and east of the 
Isle of Pines. It also, with the Cayos de San Felipe and the Cayos de los Indios, 
forms a channel with from 3 to 4 fathoms water. 

From Mediacosa Point the coast bends W. S. Westward for about 2 leagues, after 
which, following to the South and S. Westward, it terminates at Punta de la Fisga, 
forming the Ensenada, or Buy of Ayaniguas: this point lies (5. 50° W.) S. W.2S. 
10} miles from the former. In the bay is the Point of Canaguao, the river St. Diego, 
the Point of Gato, and the Convent Creek; and although there is not more than t 
fathom of water in it, it is much frequented by smugglers, who lie secreted in the 
Convent Creek, and land their goods in the river St. Diego. About (South) S. 2 E. 
10} miles from Fisga Point, lies the easternmost of the Cayos de San Felipe, from which 
this chain of kays extend in a westerly direction as far as the meridian of Guamo 
Point (a distance of 13 miles): between these hays and the Cayos de los Indios, there 
is a passage with 2 fathoms water. In the space of sea comprised between the Coast 
and the north part of the Cayos de San Felipe, the depth is generally from 4 to 4% 
fathoms, on clay and weeds. : 

From’ Guamo. Point the coast follows to the westward, for about 2} leagues to the 
Point and Creeh of Guamo, where the Bay of Cortez commences. From this place 
the coast runs nearly West for about 2 leagues to the bottom of the said bay; and the 
inconsiderable rivers of San Juan and Galafié disembogue in it. About S.W. by W. 
4 W. 3 leagues from the Point of Guamo, the river Cuyaguateje disembogues; and 
S. by E. from it, at the distance of about a mile, begin three little hays, which, bend- 
ing a little to the east, extend themselves to the southward about a league, and form, 
with the main land of Cuba, the Lagoon of Cortez, which has about 3} fathoms water; 
but the little channels formed by the kays have not more than 7 feet. Some huts have 
been established on them by persons who fish for Hawks-bill Turtle, or the turtle 
which produces the tortoise-shell. The southern extremity of this Lagoon, which is 
on a parallel with the Cayos de San Felipe, and about 5 leagues distant from them, is 
the termination of the Bay of Cortez, in which there are 3 or 4 fathoms water, on a 
grassy bottom. About 2 miles to the eastward of the south end of the said Lagoon, com- 
mences the deep water, with avery steep edge; it begins with 7 or 8 fathoms on rocky 
bottom, and continues so as to join the coast, close to the northward of Punta Piedras: 
which point lies about S. by W.7 miles fromthe Lagoon of Cortez ; the coast is low, 
but of firm land and rocky, with some spaces of sandy beach, running nearly in the 
same direction. ; , 

From Punta Piedras, the coast, which is without bank, bends (S. 40° W.) S. W. 
by S. a little southerly to Punta de la Llana, distant about 5 miles. This is a low 
point, and has no other marks to distinguish it, than the different directions of the 
coast, and a hut nearit; and having to the westward of it a small sandy beach. 
To the S. E. a reef runs off about 2 cables’ length, and which is very steep to. From 
Punta de la Liana, the coast trends (W. by S.) W. S. W. 4 W. and more southerly, 
to Cape Leones, and then again follows the first of these directions to Cape Corrientes. 
All this part of the coast is of high Soboruco rock, and free from danger at a stone’s 
throw distance. 5 

CAPE CORRIENTES ends in a low point with a sandy beach, and to the 
S. W. of it, to the distance of about a mile, a narrow bank runs off, having on its edge 
15 fathoms, and close to the shore some reeks, on which the sea breaks. 

From the Cape, the coast, without any bank, turns (N. 3° E.) about N. 2 W., for 
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about a league to Cape Cayman, or Punta de la Maria Gorda, and from it to the 
bottom of the bay (N. 40° BE.) N. E, by N. about 2 leagues The place named Maria 
Gorda is remarkable, being of Sohoruco rock, scarped, and higher than any other part 
of thebay. Herea bank again begins torun off a short distance, with bad holdingground, 
the bottom being rocky ; although farther to the north, from the inflexion which the eoast 
makes, the bottom is sand, aud an anchor may be let go in 5 fathoms, very near the beach, 
withithe precaution of having a cable on shore, asthe edge of the bank is very steep. This 
is the only anchorage in this bay, and afiords shelter from the strong trade winds, and 
S.E. winds: no other part of the bay has any bank. The water in the lagoons of 
Maria Gorda is brackish, but the fresh water may be perceived rising in bubbles in the 
midst of it; and near the bottom of the bay, at about 6 yards from the water’s edge, 
in a case of necessity, it may, with industry, be obtained in a drinkable state. 

From the bottom of Corrientes Bay, the coast trends (West) W.2 S. tothe Balcones, 
which is a short piece of coast, of high searped Soboruco rock: and from this place it 
turns to (S. W. by W.) S. W. 4 W. so far as Punta del Olandes, or Holandes Point. 
This point, which bears (W. by N.) W.4.N., distant 5} leagues from Cape Corrientes, 
terminates to the westward of the bay of that name. Near to and on the east of it 
begins a reef, which extends in that direction about half a mile, but has no danger, as 
it hes very close along the coast, and is very steep to. Point Holandes presents an 
agreeable appearance, having a resemblance to the curtains of a wall, and extending 
with this figure about two miles; beyond which it descends in somewhat like falls or 
steps, and the shore continues woody after passing it. 

From Punta del Olandes, the coast trends (W. by N-) W.4.N.13 miles and 6-10ths 
to the Point of Cayuelos, which is the southernmost point of the front of Cape St. An- 
tonio, and is distant from the westernmost point of the same Cape 1 mile and 2-10ths 
(S.S8. E.) S. 8. E. i E.: it has on it a fisherman’s hut. The westernmost point of the 
Cape is named De Pocillos, and from this point the coast trends nearly (N. 9° E.) 
North, about three-tenths of a mile to Sorda Point, whence it bends more to the 
north-eastward. 

To the eastward of and near the Point of Cayuelos, the bank begins, which thence 
surrounds the Cape, half a mile from shore, and continues on to the northward, where 
it forms the Colorados Bank. It begins with a depth of 20 to 25 fathoms, ona rocky 
bottom, and diminishes regularly towards the coast, with some spots of sandy bottom. 

The front of Cape St. Antonio is of low land, very rocky, and appears with mixed 
streaks of Soborueo rock and sandy beach. In its wells, named Cueva de la Sorda 
and Pocillos, (Deaf Woman’s Cave and the Little Wells, ) water is abundant, and of 
good quality. ) 

Cape Corrientes appears much like Cape St. Antonio; and in order to know it, 
observe that it is rather level land, and of moderate height, with some trees; and ° 
being off it, in clear weather, some hills which rise on the north part of the island, 
named the Sierras del Rosario, may be seen over it, bearing nearly true North: they 
are the only hills that can be seen from a similar situation, and present to the view 
two summits only. 
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The principal reef, which surrounds the shoals and kays named the Jurdines and 
Jardinillos, commences near Diego Perez Kay, (heretofore mentioned in page 
56,) and the edge of the bank extends thence to the S. E., forming a bight at the Me- 
gano, or Islet of Biscayno, whence it continues to the easternmost kay of the Jardines. 
This hay lies about 7 leagues (South) S. 3 E. from Cayo de Piedras, and forms with 
it the entrance of the Gulf of Carones. From the north end of this easternmost fay, 
a reef spits off to the eastward about a mile, and the bank extends in the same direc- 
tion about 3 leagues, and nearly 2, North and South; with a depth of 15 fathoms at 
the edges, and 7 or 8 on the whole of it, excepting near the kay, where there are 4 
fathoms on sand and rocks. This kay, as well as all the following ones to the west- 
ward, under the name of Jardanillos, and-which extend as far as Cayo Largo, are 
regularly high, and scarped at their edges. From the easternmost hay, the shoal-water 
follows about 2 leagues to the S. W., whence it takes a westerly direction about 4 
leagues, and is studded with reefs, as far as a kay, which lies a league to the west of 
Trabuco. For about 5} miles, the same edge forms a bight as it approximates the east 
end of Cayo Largo. 

Cayo Largo extends (DB: N. E.) N.E. by E/1 E. and (W.S. W.)S. W. by W.2 W; 

- : 2" 
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134 miles: it is the easternmost of the Jardines, under which denomination are 
comprehended all those that follow it to the westward as far as the Isle of Pines. The 
south side of Cayo Largo is a sandy beach, bordered with a reef, which extends more 
than a mile from the east end, and approaches nearer as it advances westward, so as 
almost to join the west end of the kay, whence it continues without any break (W. by 
8.) W.S. W.t W., and (W. by N.) W.4N. to the Canal del Rosario, or Rosario 
Channel, which is 5 leagues distant from Cayo Largo. ‘ 

On the same reef, and near to the west part of Cayo Largo, lie two rocky hays, 
named the Ballenates, distant a league from each other, and of moderate height. In 
all the space comprehended between the eastern head of the Jardanillos and the Rosa- 
rio Channel, the bank, which extends along by the south side of the kuys, does not 
extend farther out than one or two miles; on its edge the depth begins with 15 to 18 
fathoms water, on rocky bottom, and diminishes rapidly to the reef itself. 

ROSARIO KAY.= The west end of this kay bears (North) N. 3 W. from the chan- 
nel to which it gives name, and forms, with another kay to the westward of it, named 
Cantiles, a channel of 3 and 4 fathoms water; but its outlet on the interior bunk, to 
the westward of the Passage Kays, has not more than 10 feet water. The opening, or 
channel, through the reef, is one third of a mile in width, with a depth of 3 fathoms in 
the middle, and steep at the sides: at half a mile from its north part lies a rock, which 
shews above water. The vessels which carry on an illicit trade with Cuba, generally 
enter and sail out by this channel. 

From the Rosario Channel the reef trends (S. W. by W.) S. W. 1 W. to the dis- 
tance of about 10 miles, and then (W. N. W.) W.N.W. 2 W. 19 miles, to join the 
east point of the Isle of Pines, in which space are included the kays named Abalo, 
the Aguardientes, Campos, Matias, and several others which have no names. The 
outer edge of the bank is parallel to the reef, and generally extends out about 2 miles, 
excepting to the south of Abalo Kay, where it runs out almost 3 miles, and is about 7 
miles distance from the kay. The least water on all this bank is 5 fathoms, on rocky 
bottom, with some spots of sand. 

THE ISLE OF PINES, when first seen, appears mountainous or hilly; it is of a 
moderate height, and the tops of its mountains are very definite, or sharp. From its 
East Point, the south coast trends (S. 47° W.) S. W. 2S. a distance of 5 miles and 
7-10ths, with sandy beach, to a point which may be easily known, being of high 
Soboruco rock, and having a farallon, or detached rock, very near it. From this point 
the coast continues without any bank along it (S. 66° W.) S. W. by W. 1 W. a dis- 
tance of 7 miles, to another little point, which, with the East Point, are the boun- 
daries of that part of the coast named Playa Larga, or Long Beach. 

From the western point of Playa Larga, the coast continues (West and W. 5° N.) 
W.iS. and W.4S. a distance of 8 leagues, to Punta de Cocodrilo, or Crocodile 
Point, which is the S. W. point of the island; and from it 3} miles (N.48° W.) 
N.W. by W. is the cove of the same name. In this cove, fishing vessels sometimes 
take shelter. : 

The coast continues (N.35° W.) N. W. a distance of 8 miles and '7-10ths, to Point 
Pedernales. The space which is comprehended between this point and the extreme 
west part of Playa Larga is low and rocky, with shore of Soboruco, and may be 
coasted along at less than half a mile distance. 

From Point Pedernales, the coast, forming a bay, bends (N. 25° W.) N. W. by N. 
a distance of 24 miles to Cayo Frances, which is the westernmost part of the island. 
Near to the Point are the anchorage and watering-place of Puerto Frances. This 
little roadstead, the bank of which extends about half a mile from the sandy beach, 
with a depth of 5 fathoms on sand, is much frequented by vessels going there for tim- 
ber, and affords shelter from winds of the N. E. S. E. quarters. 

Cayo Frances is separated from the coast by a small channel, and forms the south 
point of the Bay of Siguanea: the coast from that point trends to the S. E. to the dis- 
tance of 5 leagues, all covered with water, and broken, or formed into kays: it thence 
turns to the N.E. 9 miles, to the Lagoon of Siguanea, which lies at the foot of the 
hills of the same name, and has from 4 to 6 fathoms water in it, but at its entrance, 
not more than 9 feet: from it branches run off in nearly an East and West direction, 
which divides the island into two parts. At the foot of the hills of Siguanea there are 
two nar of excellent water, which spring out-of the land, at a short distance from 
the beach, 

From the Lagoon of Siguanea, the coast trends (N. 56° W.) N. W. by W. 4 W. 
a distance of 10 miles, to a little point which forms, to the west, the mouth of the Rio 
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de los Indios, whence the coast continues (N. 3649 W.) N. W. 7 miles and 4-10ths 
to Buena Vista Point, which is the northernmost point of Siguanea Bay, and is.dis- 
tant 10 miles and 8-10ths (N. 30° E.) N.N. E. from Cayo Frances. Siguanea Buy 
extends 17} miles N. W. and S. E. and has from 2} to 44 fathoms water, on a grassy 
bottom; but the passage between Cuyo Frances, and the southernmost of Cayos de los 
Indios, has not above 34 fathoms on sandy and grassy bottom. 

The Cuyos de los Indios, or Indian Kays, are separated by small channels, and 
extend to the (N. N. W. and N. W. by W.) N.N.W.iW. and W.N.W.1N. from 
the southernmost of them, which is distant 8 miles from the northernmost. The 
southern extremity lies (N. 4° E.) N.2 W. from Punta de Cayo Frances, distant 9 
miles and 2-10ths, and (West) W. 3 S.4 miles and 6-10ths from that of Buena Vista: 
in the channel between them and the latter, there are 4 to 5 fathoms water, on clayey 
and grassy bottom. 

From Punta de Buena Vista, the coast inclines to the eastward as far as the Cala 
or Cove of Barcos, and the point of that name, which terminates it to the north, and 
lies at the distance of 4 leagues (N. 32° E.) N. N. E. from the former. From the last 
point the coast trends (N. EK. by N.) N.N.E.2E. to a sbort distance, and then 
(E. N. E.) N.E. by E. £ E. to the northernmost part of the island, which lies 3 miles 
and 4-10ths distant from Barcos Poimt. From the northernmost point the coast trends 
(S. 87° E.) E. = N. a distance of 5 miles and 2-10ths, to a little point which lies to the 
N.E. of, and close to, the River Nuevas ; thence it follows (E. by S.) E. { S, about 5 
miles, to the high hill, named Ojos del Agua. 

This hill is one of the highest in the island, scarped or steep on the north side, and 
has close to it 3 fathoms water. Nearly midway, between this point and the former, 
is the mouth of the River Casas, which rises at the foot of the hills of the same name; 
and which, with Nuevas River, are the places most frequented in the island, by those 
carrying on traffic with Cuba. 

In the same direction from the mountain of Ojos del Agua, at the distance of 5 
miles, is the hill of Vivigagua, also steep or precipitous, and of moderate height: from 
this hill the coast trends (S. 65° E.) E.S. E.4 E. 4! miles to the Punta de lus Salinas, 
and thence continues (S. 42° E.) S. E. | E.7 miles and 3-10ths to another point; at 
the north of the Rio Guayabo, and between the two disembogues the River of Santa 
Fe, which has excellent water. From the first a spit, or ridge of rocks runs out, 
which, separating about 2 miles from the coast, joins it again at the river. 

From the last point, the coast winds southward as far as the eastern mouth of the 
Cienega. This part is named San Juan, and in this space is comprehended the Point 
Mulatas and the River. Guayabo, which disembogues close to the north of it. From 
the eastern mouth of the Cienega, the coast trends (S. EB.) S. E.3E. to Punta de 
Piedra, which lies (N. by W.) N. by W. 2 W. 2 miles from the east point of the Isle 
of Pines. } P 

From the Bay of Siguanea to Nuevas River, the shore is all covered with water 
and mangroves; and from this river to that of Santa Fe it is firm land, continuing 
so, though with some watery places, as far as the east head of the island. From the 
Bay of Siguanea, as far as the River Guayabo, the coast may be run along at less: 
than 2 miles distance, in 3 and 34 fathoms water, on a clayey and grassy bottom; but 
a passage farther to the eastward is prevented by the shallow bank which surrounds. 
the Cayos de los Jardines, and which in this part is joined to the Isle of Pines. 

CAYOS DE LOS INDIOS, &c.—From the Punta de Cayo Frances, the edge of 
deep water follows about (N. W. by N.) N. W. 4 N. a distance of 114 miles, as far as 
the parallel of the southernmost of the Cayos de los Indios, and at 7 miles to the west of 
it; and continuing from thence with a turn to the North and N. W., so as to approxi- 
mate the northernmost of these hays ; it then passes about a league to the southward 
of the easternmost of the Cayos de San Felipe, running parallel to these kays.as far- 
as the middle of the chain, whence it approaches within a mile of them, and continues. 
along them at that distance, as far as the westernmost kay, on the parallel of which it 
joins the main land of Cuba, near Point Pedras. Generally, from Cayo Frances to 
the parallel of the southernmost of the Cayos de los Indios, there are from 13 to 25 
fathoms on the edge of the bank; and from thence to the meridian of the easternmost 
of the Cayos de San Felipe, from 30 to 50 fathoms. To the southward of these hays, 
‘as far as the westernmost, 9 to 10 fathoms; and between it and the main land of 
Cuba, about 26 fathoms, except in the proximity of the latter, where there are only 
7 or 8 fathoms. The bottom of the whole is rocky; and at a short distance within 
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the edge of the bank, the depth diminishes to 5, 4, and 3 fathoms, on sand. All thiese. 
kays have sandy beaches toward the south; and.on them, as well as on the Jardines, 
there are huts belonging to the hawkes-bill turtle fishermen. 

This Great Bank, which we have just described, from the Bay of Cazones to 
Punta de Piedras, is sowed or studded with kays, which, with the coast, and among 
themselves, form the outer channels of Diego Perez, of the Rosario, of Siguanea, 
and of Cortes; which admit of passages to Butavano, by the inner narrows of Don 
Cristobal, Las Gordas, Monte Rey, and of La Hacha, all with a depth of 11 feet, 
except that of Monte Rey or Cayo Redondo, which has 2} fathoms on clay-—Thus far 
the Derrotero. : 


Remarxs on the Iste or Pines, the Janpines, and Janpinituos, by Mr. 
Charles Penrose Bellamy, Master of His Majesty's Sloop Espeigle, in 1826. © 


“The Jardines and Jardinillos, in all the charts that I have seen, are very incor- 
rectly laid down, and there are many dangers stretching off from them, which are not 
noticed in any of the charts. The whole of the hays, from the Eastern Head to the 
east end of the Isle of Pines, are laid down from 4 to 6 miles too far south; and asa 
proof of this, I mention the following circumstance. At noon, the west end of Cayo 
Largo bore N. } W.., full 5 miles distant, at which time, I observed, with an excellent 
sextant, in latitude 21° 31'30"N. According to the latest Spanish chart, this is the 
latitude of the west end of Cayo Largo. 

“To the eastward of Cayo Largo are several low sandy hays, and to the south- 
ward of these, about 8 miles distant, are two dangerous reefs, on which the sea 
breaks. Neither of these reefs are noticed in any chart that [ have seen. There is 
also an error in the latitude of the Isle of Pines: by my observations, the east point * 
of the island lies in 21°37'N., but. by the same chart it appears in about 21° 
314’/N. I had no opportunity of ascertaining its longitude.” 


Remarks on the West Enp or Cusa, by Mr. William Campbell Middlemist, 
while Master of H. M.S. Isis. 


“* Cape San Antonio, the west end of Cuba, is low and covered with wood : it is 
bold to, and while it bears any thing to the westward of North, may be approached 
so near as you please. The coast continues bold to the eastward as far as Point 
Holandes, off which, at a short distance, are some sunken roeks: this is also called 
Rocky Point and Cape False, and is 15 miles of longitude eastward of Cape San 
Antonio. 

“* At Point Holandes the coast begins to bend in to the north-eastward, forming a 
deep bay, which is clear and bold to the shore, but there are no soundings on it. The 
shore, after trending north-eastward, about 20 miles, bends out again S.S. E., South, 
and S.S.W., toa bluff head-land,+ which is to the northward of Cape Corrientes ; 
here was observed white water and foul ground. 

“ Cape Corrientes resembles Cape San Antonio, and has often been mistaken for it 
by strangers, when coming along shore from the eastward. But to prevent the danger 
that might happen to those who mistake the land here, observe, that at about 3 miles 
round*Cape Corrientes, there is the remarkable bluff head-land, before mentioned, of 
a rugged and black appearance, which you will always see as’soon as you have 
doubled the Cape: this object will enable you to decide whether you have ran the 
length of Cape San Antonio, to which your course will now be about W.2N. 31 
miles. The bay above mentioned (Corrientes ) is much deeper than it is laid down 
in the charts; and unless the weather be clear, you cannot see the land to the west- 
ward when you are abreast of Cape Corrientes. And this is the reason why some 
navigators have been induced to haul round it, thinking they had got the length of 


* The Spanish chart of the south side of Cuba, published at Madrid, in 1821, exhibits this 
point in latitude 21° 32’, which is 5 miles to the southward of Mr. Bellamy’s observations. Mr. 
Middlemist, by his observations in November, 1823, places Punta de Cocodrilo in latitude 21° 32! 
N.; the same chart places it in 21° 264/, which is 54 miles to the south of his observations. 

t Cape Cayman, or the Point of Maria Gorda of the Spaniards, 2 
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Cape San Antonio, particularly if it should happen at the close of day, when land 
cannot be seen to the westward. There is a 7eef extending in a westerly direction from 
Cape Corrientes, and white water a little beyond it, but I believe no danger is to be 
apprehended from it, as no breakers were seen, except on the reef. 

“* Cape Corrientes is remarkable from the eastward, being a low point, on which are 
several clusters of trees resembling buildings, one, in particular, heing like a light- 
house or tower, and when it bears W. by N., appears to stand on the extreme point. 
Although this part of the coast appears so much alike at a distance, yet, on a near 
approach to the shore, the land will be found remarkable in many places: there is 
Point Leones, to the eastward of Cape Corrientes, which, when bearing from East to 
N. F., shews an abrupt head-land, perpendicular from the sea. 

‘© By good observations in H. M.S. Isis, on the 26th of April, 1827, at noon, we 
placed Cape San Antonio* in latitude 21° 54’ N., and longitude nearly 85° W.”” 

Another British navigator has said, that “ 

“The best place to anchor under Cape Sun Antonio isin 9 or 8 fathoms, with the 
Cape bearing N. by E. } E. or N.N. E., and the extremity of the land S. E. by E. or 
S. E. by E.4 E. Here you will be about half a mile or a little more from shore, and 
have clean white sandy ground. From this situation the Cape shews like two points, 
the northernmost of which is low and sandy. You cannot sail to this anchorage from 
the northward because of rocks and shallow water; but in sailing to it from south= 
eastward, you will first have 14, and a gradual decrease to 7 fathoms, on white sand. 
Here is plenty of fish and turtle, with good fire-wood, and the anchorage is safer and 
better than that near Cape Corrientes.” 


The Nortu-West Coast of Cusa, from Care San Anronro, to 
Havanna and Ycacos Point. 


The high lands of the Island of Cuba are in many places particularly marked. 
The principal lands which are thus remarkable, in regular succession, from west 
to east, are the High Lands of Buenavista, the Cock’s-comb, the Saddle Hill to the 
westward of Bahia Honda, and the Dolphin’s Head or Pan de Cavanas, to the east- 
ward of it; the Table of Muriel, the Maiden’s Paps, to the southward of the Havanna ; 
the Iron Hills to the eastward of it, and the Pan of Matanzas to the south-west of 
Port Matanzas. The appearance of all these lands may be seen on the new chart of 
the Gulf Passage, published by the proprietors of this work. 

CAPE SAN ANTONIO may be doubled within two miles with safety. The bank, 
which appears of a whitish colour, with only 10 or 12 feet water, with coral rocks, to 
the N. W. of the Cape, trends thence about N. by E. as far as 22°9' N. latitude, with 
very uneven soundings from 3 to 6 fathoms, rocks and sand on the edge of it; anda 
gradually decreasing depth south-eastward to the shore, all fine sandy ground. At 
a short distance without the edge no soundings are to be found. 

In 1819, the Hyder West Indiaman, when rounding this Cape, struck on a shoal, 
running out from Mangrove Point ; that point bearing E.4N., and Cape San Antonio 
South. 

About 43 leagues (N. by W. i W.) from Cape San Antonio, lies a rock or shoal, 
that was seen by the Spanish officers in 1797. We have not yet seen any particular 
description of it, but give it merely as it appeared in their chart.. But it seems that 
Captain Bishop was once near this spot, in 1758 or 1759. He says, “ that having 
worked from Cape San Antonio to the N. N. W., distant 5 leagues, he had 15 fathoms 
water. He then, from the main-top-gallant mast head of the Sphynx, a 20 gun ship, 
saw the tops of three small hills to the eastward, and Cape San Antonio, bearing 
S.S. E., distant 5 leagues.” In the day-time you may safely take the passage between 
this shoal and the edge of the bank; but in the night, or in obscure weather, it is better 
to make sure of passing to the westward of it. 


* The above-mentioned Spanish chart exhibits Cape San Antonio in latitude 219 49/ 30/', 
which is 41 miles to the south of these observations ; and, as before noticed, the east end of 
the Isle of Pines is 5 miles to the southward of Mr. Bellamy’s observations, who also says, that 
Cayo Largo is placed from 4 to 6 miles too far south. We cannot account for this discrepancy, 
and merely mention it here, that the mariner may be on his guard when approaching these 
parts. 
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There is also another bank, named Sancho Pardo, which lies about 6 leagues 


“(W.N.W.) W.N. W. 2 W. from Cape San Antonio, and has 2k fathoms onit. The 


situation of these dangers is very imperfectly known. : 

COLORADOS REEFS, &c.—To the northward of the bank, which extends 
northward from the Cape, lies the S. W. extremity of the Colorados Reefs and 
hays, which are, in general, steep to. Of the principal rocks or kays, the western- 
most, or Black Kay, shews above water, like the hull of a ship, and may be seen 4 or 
5 miles off. It lies'in about 22° 21’ North latitude; bears from Cape San Antonio 
N. by E.}E., distant therefrom 10 leagues, and from Cape Buenavista W.3 5S. 
6} leagues. From Black Kay the reef extends to S.S. W. 3 miles, and then bends 
to the eastward, forming a bight 6 or 7 miles in depth, with from 13 to 9 fathoms 
water in it, at the bottom of which is a branch of the shoal, of about 14 mile across, 
with 3 fathoms on it, stretching to the southward and joining the former bank.. East- 
ward of this is the Guaniguanico Channel, which separates the Colorados Reefs from 
some banks within it, and from the shore: this channel is navigable for those who are 
acquainted.* The inner part of the Colorados Reef lies 24 leagues to the north-west- 
ward of Cape Puenavista, and its outer edge 64 leagues from the same Cape. 

From Black Kay, befcre mentioned, the outer edge of the Reef lies North for 
about 4 miles ; it thence trends N. N. E. 3 E. about 43 leagues, whence it bends round 
to N. BE. by E. and E.N.E.1E. nearly 8 leagues to its north-eastern extremity, 
which bears N. N.E., distant 74 leagues from Cape Buenavista. The Kay, named 
Lavisa, remarkable for its situation near the N. E. extremity of the Colorados Reefs, 
bears from the north-easternmost of the Cock’s-combs W.N. W., and is about 4 leagues 
from the nearest land. 

BANKS OF ISABELLA.—These banks, three in number, lie to the eastward of ~ 
the Colorados Reefs, being separated therefrom by a narrow channel of about a mile 
in width: they extend E. N. E.4 E. 14 leagues; and their eastern end is about 22 
leagues from the nearest shore, and 7 leagues westward from the entrance of Buhia 
Honda. Within these banks is the Channel of Rosario, which joins that of Guani- 
guanico, before mentioned ; but we are acquainted with neither of them. ‘To the south- 
ward of the east end of the Banks of Isabella lies a Kay, and to the eastward of it 
two others, the easternmost of which, called Cayo Blanco, is nearly 13 miles W.S. W- 
= W. from Bahia Honda, and bears about N. 1 W. from the Pan de Guaijabon, or 
Saddle Hill. A reef also extends from within a mile of the east end of those 
banks to the west point of Bahia Honda, having two breaks through it, one of which 
bears North from Cayo Blanco, called Blanco Break, the other 4 or 5 miles to the 
eastward of it. 

BAHIA HONDA, or Deep Bay, is situate at the eastern end of the hays and 
reefs just described, and at the distance of about 40 leagues north-eastward from 
Cape San Antonio. According to the Spanish survey, its entrance is in latitude 
22° 59' N., longitude 83° 7’ W. The Saddle Hill or Pan de Guaijabon, bearing 
S. W. 3 W., will lead directly to it; and when you are before it, the entrance will 
bear about S. $ E. from you, but you cannot get in until the sea-breeze comes on, at 
about 10 o’clock in the morning. 

The Derrotero says, that ‘‘ Bahia Honda is an excellent, spacious, and well- 
sheltered harbour, but the points which form its entrance, as well as the interior 
coast, are bordered with a reef, on the edge of which there is but little water. The 
exterior point on the east or windward side, named El Morrillo or Little Morro, 
from its having a rising ground on it, sends off a reef or shoal two thirds of a mile to 
the N. W., having at its extremity a depth of 5 fathoms. The exterior point to lee- 
ward, is Punta de Pescadores, or Fisherman’s Point; this sends a reef to the N. East- 
ward about one-third of a mile. These two points, which lie nearly East and West, 
(true,) are distant from each other about three-quarters of a mlle; but the channel 
formed by the edges of the shoals is only a cable and a half wide. Within these 
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* The Derrotero says, that there is a channel or passage within the Colorados Reefs and Kays 
for vessels of 11 or 12 feet draught, but much experience is required for ‘taking it; and all 
vessels are recommended to pass outside, and to keep well away from the edge of the reef, 
which is very steep to, and dangerous; and near it a yessel may be retarded by the eddies pro- 
ceeding from the general current. - 
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points, (about one-third of a'mile,) are two others, which also lie nearly East and 
West from each other: that on the east side is named Punta del Real, that on the 
west, Punta del Cayman; and between these, the breadth of the channel does not 
exceed two cables’ length. The edge of the bank extends from Punta del Real, 
two-thirds of a cable; but from Punta del Cayman, not more than one-third of 
a cable’s length. Lastly, (at nearly two-thirds of a mile,) within these points are 
two others, which terminate the entrance of the port: from these it begins to open 
and form the bay: that to windward is named Punta del Curenero, and the other, to’ 
leeward, Punta del.Placer: somewhat to the south from Punta del Carenero is aw 
island, named Cayo Largo, or Long Kay ( Wood Island), the west point of which, 
Punta de Difuntos, lies more to the west than that of Carenero, so that it can be seen 
from the sea. 

** To enter this Port, it is necessary to pass at some distance from the coast, and 
outside the edges of the reefs, till you are (North) N.? W. from the mouth, when 
you may steer for it. When you have approached it, to about the distance of a mile, 
you may perceive Punta de Difuntos ; and placing your vessel most carefully (North) 
N.3 W. from it, you may steer (South) S.3 E., with which course and mark you 
will proceed in the mid-channel, and in sufficient depth of water, from 6 to 18 fathoms. 
When you are abreast of Punta del Carenero, you will see Punta del Mangles, or 
Mangrove Point, on your starboard side; you should then steer about S. W., taking 
care to keep that point in sight to starboard, and when you have arrived on a line 
between it and Punta de Difuntos, you may anchor in 7 fathoms upon clay.” 

The following Directions for this port have been given by Mr. C. P. Bellamy, 
Master of H. M. Sloop Espeigle, from observations made by him in 1826. 

“ Bahia Honda is an excellent harbour, perfectly sheltered from all winds, and is 
capable of containing upwards of 100 sail of shipping ; but, as the breadth between the 
reefs is not more than 23 cables’ length, it is difficult for a stranger to enter, and should 
never be attempted except with a leading wind. On the east side of the entrance is a 
Watch-house and Battery of four guns, standing ona hill, which commands the har- 

‘bour, and by which it may be easily known. . 

“< The best leading mark for the channel is, the east end of a remarkable square 
hill, at the back of the sugar estates, marked in De Mayne’s chart, on with the 
west point of Fisherman’s Island:+ with this mark you will not carry less than 5 
fathoms in the narrowest part of the channel. Great care should be taken not to get 
on the edge of the leeward reef, as it stretches off some distance beyond where it is 
laid down in the chart. 

“¢ When within the reefs, which you may know by the colour of the water, you may 
anchor. The most convenient anchorage is off, or below Fisherman’s Island.{ Wood 
is plentiful, and water may be obtained in small quantities around the harbour, but 
not without some difficulty.” 

The BAHIA BANK lies about 6 leagues N. W. by N. from the entrance of 
Bahia Honda: it is about a league in length, east and west, and about half a league 
in breadth. Near the middle of the bank is a rock, nearly even with the surface of 
the water, on which the sea breaks when there is a fresh breeze of wind, but on the’ 
other parts there are 4, 5, and 6 fathoms water; you may anchor on it, observing not 
to come too near to the rock. 

PUERTO DE CABANAS, or Porto de Cavanas, lies about 44% leagues to the 
eastward of Bahia Honda. This is a very fine deep bay, having at its entrance, 
between two extensive reefs, 41 or 5 fathoms water, and 8 or 10 within, with room 
enough for several hundred sail of ships. It may be known by its having two well 
cultivated estates on the east side of the entrance, and by a battery of 5 guns, witha 
martello tower of one gun in its centre, walled in at the back, with loop-holes in the 
wall, facing the entrance of the harbour. 


% 


+ Wood Istand of the old English, and Cayo Largo, or Long Kay, of the new Spanish charts. _ 

} Another British navigator has given the following directions : ¢* Give the low point, ( Punta 
del Carenero, ) with a spit extending from it, a berth; then haul up to the eastward, and anchor 
in 6 or 7 fathoms, where the little island, called Wood Island, will bear South, or S.S.W. You 
may also go to the southward of the island, and anchor in 4 fathoms, but observe to give its 
west side a berth in passing, to avoid a spit that stretches about a musket-shot off from it: the 
ground here is steep, and ofclay. Fresh water may be obtained from Rio Honda, S. E. from 
Wood Island; on which island there is also a well, yielding about 10 or 12 tons of water before 
it is exhausted, but soon filling again; there are also wells on the east point.’”’ 
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The Derrotero says, ‘the coast between Bahia Honda and Cabanas, may be run. 
along at the distance of 2 miles. Port Cabanas is a good anchorage, sheltered from 
all winds, and of sufficient depth for every class of vessels. It may be known by a. 
round hill which forms a break or gap, and upon the summit of which there is a grove’ 
of trees; and by another hill, named the Pan de Cabanas." The round hill descends. 
gradually towards the east, until it ends in low, equal, or level land, which continues 
in that manner for a long league, untilit meets with the Table-hill of Mariel. Besides: 
these marks, you may see upon the coast two rows of hillocks, which resemble 
shepherds’ huts (Cabanas de pastores), and from which the place has derived its 
name. These hillocks run to the eastward of Bahia Honda and the Pan de Cabanas 
appears as if in the middle ofthem. 3 

“To enter this port, you ought to keep well out, until its mouth, and the extreme, 
east end of an island, which is within the harbour on the west side, bears (South) 
S.2E.+ Then steer in that direction until you haye passed the reef of Punta Larga,. 

- when you may luff up, and anchor in from 7 to 9 fathoms. It is necessary to take. 
care of the reefs which run off from both sides of the channel, or entrance; that to 
windward extends out more than half a mile, and that to leeward about 2 cables’ 
length. The reef extends out from Punta Larga, about two-thirds of a cable; and 
another reef extends almost to the same distance from the east point of Isla Larga.” 

PUERTO DE MARIEL, or Port Muriel, lies about 4 leagues to the eastward 
of Puerto de Cabanas. The Derrotero says, ‘‘ this port is large, well sheltered, and’ . 
fit for every class of vessels. You may know when you are to the north of it by the, 
Tables of Mariel ; these are moderately high, and form very broad table-lands; and 
as you approach them, you will perceive on their north part some white patches. The’ 
coast hence trends eastward, and is very low to the Havanna; towards which part, 
you may distinguish the J'etas, or Paps of Munaguana, (named Maiden Paps by the. 
English,) which are two round hillochs, lying near to each other, and on the meridian 
of the Port. The coast to the westward (of Mariel) is also low, for the space of 
about a long Jeague, where it rises and forms the Hill of Cabanas ; and farther to the 
west may be distinguished, as if aperounded with water, other high lands, in the 
vicinity of Bahia Honda,” : 

“ To enter Port Mariel, you have only to direct your course towards the western 
extremity of the Tables; and having recognized it, may run along by the coast to 
windward, at about a cable’s length, (at which distance you will go clear of the reef, 
which extends off from the coast, and on which the sea breaks,) until the mouth of 
the harbour is well open. Now place your vessel’s head towards a little rocky kay, 
which lies off the leeward point; and when you are within two-thirds of a cable from 
it, steer (South) S, 3 E.; or what is the same, steer in that direction, when the lee- 
ward interior point of the entrance has the same bearing: continue on this course until 
you have passed the Round Tower, which you will see on the windward shore, and 
then luff to port, so as to keep yourself at a cable’s length distance from the eastern 
shore, and there anchor where you please in § or 10 fathoms water. You may like- 
wise run into the interior of the harbour, for which, you have only to consult the plan 
of the harbour. As the narrowest part at the entrance of the channel is ouly 50 yards. 
wide, it is necessary to be very cautious with a large vessel.” » waif? 

Mr. Bellamy says, ‘as the entrance of Mariel Harbour is only a quarter of a cable 
in width, and rather winding, great caution is necessary in entering it. The greatest 
depth in the narrowest part of the channel is 44 fathoms. To sail in, steer for a small, 
rocky kay, at the west side of the entrance, until within one-third of the distance 
between this kay and the windward shore; then steer about S. by E., until past the 
Martello Tower on the windward point, when you may haul up for the weather shore, 
and berth your ship in any part of the harbour in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, good holding. 
ground. A ats: nig? 

“This harbour is defended by a battery of 5 guns on Point Gorda, and a Martello 
Tower of 1 gun on the east point of the entrance. Water and other refreshments are 
scarce, but wood is plentiful.” ; j 

HAVANNA.—Eleven leagues E. N. E. 3 E. from Port Cabanas is the Havanna, 


“ This, by the English, is named the Dolphin’s Head. : 

+ Mr. De Mayne gives, as a leading mark, a particular notch in the Pan of Cahanas in‘oni 
with the Fort, or Martello Tower, facing the entrance of the harbour, bearing S. by E. E.: the 
notch should be kept a little open to the east of the Tower, until past the exterior leeward point = 
the least depth in the entrance will be 4 fathoms. 4 4 
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which, in point of importance, is the principal harbour of Cuba, being sufficiently capa- 
cious to accommodate some hundreds of ships of war, in perfect security. The en- 
trance is by a channel rather more than half a mile long, and about 1} cable’s length 
wide, and fortified throughout the whole distance, The mouth of this channel is de- 
fended by two strong castles; that on the east point, on the morro or hill, and hence 
called the Morro Castle, is built in the form of a triangle, fortified with bastions, and 
mounted with 40 pieces of cannon; that on the west side is also a strong fort, and 
Fae the Castle of La Punta, to the south-east of which is the city, also well for- 

The Lighthouse erected upon the Morro Castle was first lighted in 1818. It was 
originally lighted with gas, but this was found so unsteady, that it has lately been 
altered, and now presents a regular revolving light. 

The form of the harbour will be best understood by reference to the particular plan 
of it, from the survey of Don José del Rio, (published by the Proprietors of this 
Work in their Chart of the Island of Cuba,) by whom the Morro Castle has been de- 
termined in latitude 23° 9' 26” N., and longitude 82° 15'36",W. By this plan, the 
entrance lies in S. 59° E., true, or S. E. by E. } E. by compass. s 

The Derrotero says, ‘* the harbour of Havanna may be distinguished (at a distance) 
by the Tetas or Paps of Manuguana, (called also the Maiden’s Paps,) which, as. 
before said, lie on the meridian of the harbour’s mouth: the coast, both to the east 
and west of it, is low and equal, and there rises only one little Hill, or Morro, which 
is surmounted by fortifications. At 6 leagues to the eastward, the Sierras de Jaruco 
(or Iron Hills) may be discovered, of moderate height, and insulated; and at 6 leagues 
to the westward, the Tables of Mariel, and sometimes the Hill of Cabanas, may be seen. 
To form a judgment of this harbour, you have only to consult the plan of it, published 
by the (Spanish) Hydrographical Office. The entrance lies nearly (S. E.* and N. W.) 
8. E.4E. and N. W.3W.; and as you must steer (S. E.) S. E. 4 E. to take it, it isa, 
very difficult process when the breeze is not to the northward of E. N. E. The breeze 
enters (or begins) at about 10 o’clock A. M., and blows till sun-set; and therefore it 
is only between these hours that you can enter the port under sail. Itis very difficult, 
or impossible, to sail in when the breeze is from E. N. E. to S. E., which itis very fre- 
quently in the rainy season, and sometimes even in the dry season. Under such cir- 
cumstance, there is no other resource than anchoring on the Morro Shoal, or Bank, 
and enter by towing or warping, when the breeze falls to a calm, which, as before 
stated, is at night.. As, on entering, these difficulties are to be encountered, so om 
going out you will not be free; for when the breeze comes from the N.E., which it 
_ often does in the dry season, or that of the N orths, it is not only inconvenient, from 

the winds being scant, but also from the swell which sets into the mouth of the har- 
bour, by which this operation is much exposed to danger. Therefore, generally 
speaking, it is best to enter about mid-day, and to go out about the dawn of day; and 
if, when entering, it should not be practicable from the scantiness of the breeze, it is 
advisable to anchor upon the Morro Bank, and tow or warp in at night. 

“The Morro Bank affords a secure anchorage in the time of the ordinary breezes 
and land winds, but is much exposed in the season of the Norths, and of the hur- 
ricanes; therefore, it is necessary to anchor so as to have the mouth of the harbour 
open, and to be extremely vigilant, that you may not be surprized. To direct your- 
self into this harbour, there is no necessity for other guide than the mariner’s eye, 
inasmuch asin the channel there is no other obstacle than the shallows which stretch 
off from both sides. That on the Morro side is named the Cabrestante + Bank, and 
extends only one-third of a cable from the shore; and, therefore, by keeping at half a 
cable’s length off, you will go clear of that danger. And that you might not fall on 
the edge of the shoal to leeward, it is necessary not to go farther from the Morro 
shore than a cable’s length; working your vessel so as to run along between half a 
cable and a cable’s length froi that shore, the mid-channel being about three-quarters 
of a cable; and an experienced eye cannot mistake half a cable when the whole dis- 
tance is only one. hen you are so far advanced as the middle of the fort La 


. 
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* According to the plan by Don José dél Rio, the entrance lies S. 59° E., true. 
+ The Cabrestante, or Capstan, is the projectin: e of the shelf within the Morro, at about 
a cable’s length from the Light Tower; and abou ble’s length further in, on the same side, 
‘is a similar projection, named the Pastora, or S ess Shoal. "That on the opposite, or lee~ 
ward side, is named the St, Telmo Shoal. me i 
kK 2 
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Cabana, which will be when you are abreast of the N. E. front of the city, you may 
keep away, and anchor opposite the eastern front of the city at any distance you'~ 
choose, as the largest ships may lie near enough to lay a plank on the shore. 

‘* Ata short distance to the south and west of the Morro Point, isa very small 
shoal, with 5 fathoms water on it; this bank is to be feared only when there is much 
swell of the sea, as at other times the largest ships may pass over it without risk of 
touching. Even when the water has fallen or decreased in depth, you need not fear 
it, inasmuch as at half a cable’s length from the Morro you will be perfectly clear of 
it. Finally, if you wish to pass through the entrance, and run no risk of a mistake in 
estimating the distance at which you ought to pass the Morro, you have only to send 
a boat to place herself on the Cabrestante Bank, which will serve for a mark; then 
steer so as to pass outside of her, and you will be free from all danger.” $e: 

We here subjoin a description of the shoals in the entrance, and directions for taking 
this Harbour, by Mr. C. P. Bellamy. she 

“ 'The entrance of Havanna Harbour lies about S. E.2 E., and N. W.3 W., and 
is so narrow, that with a scant wind two vessels should never attempt to enter it 
abreast; and, as the wind from the high land inside the Morro is generally baffling: 
and squally, vessels should always be prepared to shorten sail, and anchor imme- 
diately after rounding the Morro Point, in case they should not be able to weather 
the Shoal of St. Telmo, which stretches about half the distance across towards the 
weather shore. On the outer edge of this shoal is a small Beacon Buoy, in 2 fathoms 
water; and a boat’s length on the outside of it, is a depth of 5 fathoms. The Morro 
Castle is steep to, having 5 fathoms under that part which overhangs ; but at a short 
distance within the Morro the Capstan Shoal commences, and extends off to about a 
frigate’s length from the first battery within the Morro, and to the depth of 3 fathoms: 
it then suddenly deepens to 6 and 7 fathoms. The west, or extreme part of the Shep- 
herdess, lies about the same distance from a point on which are several Huts, and 
ends in the depth of 24 fathoms; in which depth is 2 Buoy with a beacon on it, simi- 
lar to that on the outer edge of the Shoal of St. Telmo: at about 30 feet on the out- 
side of this buoy is the depth of 6 and 7 fathoms. A Bank also stretches off from the 
first angle of the fortifications, below the Custom House, and extends to the great 
drain of the city ; on the outer edge of which, at about a ship’s length from the battery, 
is the depth of 3 fathoms. we * : 

“ To enter this harbour, your eye must be your guide: if the wind is scant, pass 
within a ship’s length of the Morro Lighthouse, luffing up as you round it; and if the 
wind baflles, take advantage of every favourable flaw, passing about 30 fathoms from 
the weather shore, (after rounding the Morro,) and between the buoys of the Shep- 
herdess and the shoals of St. Telmo. The most favourable time for entering this 
harbour, is generally about noon, as the wind at that time of the day draws more to 
the northward; and at night you always have the land wind, except when blowing 
hard, or in the season of the Norths, therefore, the most favourable time for sailing in 
is always in the day. If the wind is to the northward of N.E. in the offing about 
noon, you will be able to fetch into the interior of the harbour; but if it is at E. N. E- 
you will be compelled to chor in the entrance, and warp in, the best time for domg 
which is in the evening or morning, as there may then be little wind. “ 

~ “* Men of war generally anchor in the broadest part of the harbour, between Regia 
and the Gate of LaLuz. Merchant-ships lie moored head and stern in tiers, between: 
the outer part of Cabanas and Casa Blanca, or at the Custom-house Quay. Ships of 
war always obtain water, by application to the senior Naval Officer’s ship, for the use» 
of a tank at the Dock Yard. Pilots always go out, in fine weather, on the customary’ 
signal being made, but they never go far from the Morro. The Light at the Morro 
is an irregular revolving light, and has frequently been seen at the distance of 15 miles 
from the deck of H. M. Sloop Espeigle.” : 

From the Havanna to Point Ycacos, the bearing and distance are nearly E. { N- 
193 leagues. At14} leagues eastward from the Morro, and 5} leagues W. 3 S. from 
Point Ycacos, is Point de Guanos, the west point of the entrance to the Bay of Ma- 
tanzas ; and to the south-westward of it, about 7 miles, is the remarkable hill, called 
the Pan of Matanzas, hereafter described. This hill may be seen from Point Yeacos, 
bearing therefrom S. W. by W. 3 W.., at the distance of about 7 leagues, and con- 
stitutes the grand point of departure for ships bound northward through the Gu/f or 
Strait of Florida. id ; 

- To the north-eastward of Point Ye at about a mile within the edge of sound- 
ings, are the three islets, called by the Spaniards, Cayo de Piedras, Mono, and 
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Monillo. Of these the southernmost and smallest is Monillo, lying 3. miles 
N.N. E.}E. from the point; the next is Piedras, a rocky kay, lying about half a 
mile N. E. from the former; and lastly, Mono, lying about 2 miles in the same 
direction from Piedras. At 1! mile N. E.4E. from Mono, lies a dangerous reef. 
To the south-eastward of Piedras and Mono, there is good and convenient anchorage 
in 6 or 6 fathoms, on clean sandy ground, sheltered from northerly winds, which 
may be taken by sailing in through the middle of either passage. As this anchorage, 
together with the coast from Yeacos Point westward, and the Bay of Matanzas, 
are included in the north-east and north coast of Cuba, from Cape Maize to the 
Somme immediately following, we forbear giving a further description in this 
place. 

CURRENTS ON THE NORTH-WEST PART OF CUBA.—The great body 
of water, which sets to the south-eastward from the Gulf of Mexico, diverges to the 
eastward and westward, on approaching the N. W. coast of Cuba: from Bahia Honda 
westward, it runs to leeward, but from thence, eastward, it runs to the eastward. 
This has been experienced by several navigators. Mr. Romans, in treating of it, 
says, “I have always observed, that a lee current does not extend eastward of 
Bahia Honda: at least, I have found it so during five or six times that I have met 
the current setting westward ; but at those times, and in eight or ten other passages 
along this coast, I have always found a strong windward current east of that place ; 
so that, if I once weathered it, I was seldom more than twelve hours in getting up to 
Point de Guanos, being the west point of the Bay of Matanzas.” 

About the Banks of Isabella and tue Colorados Reefs, the current generally 
runs to the west and south-westward. Mr. Bishop says, ‘‘ Were I to come round 
Cape St. Antonio, I should not choose to come near the Colorados, because I look 
upon the current as a tide’s way, or as one of the points of the River Thames. If 
you presume to go close by the point, it is a hundred to one if you are not caught in 
the eddy. Trying it at 2 or 3 miles off the Colorados, it set S. S. W. at the rate of a 
mile and a half in an hour.” Hence it appears, that a vortex of current prevails 
some where about these reefs. We now proceed to describe, 


The-“Nortu-East and Nort Coasts of Cuzna, from Cape Maize 
. to Havanna. 


From Punta de Maysi, or Cape Maize, the easternmost point of Cuba, (which 
we jhave already described, page 47,) the coast trends to the N. W., and forms the 
east front of the island, as far as the River Maysi, at a mile from the Cape. - From 
this river, as far as the Point Azules, which is another mile on the N.E. coast, the 
coast is bounded by a reef, which extends out a cable’s length, and forms a break at 
the mouth of the River Maysi. From Point Azules, the land begins to rise, and the 
coast is clean, trending about(W.N.W.) W.N.W.1W. the space of 5 miles to the Punta 
del Frayle, cr Friar’s Point, and from thence it trends (West) W. 4 S., a distance 
of 6 miles, to the River Yumari, and continues about 2- miles more in the same 
direction to the Port of Mata. All this coast is very clean, and may be passed at 
less than half a mile. 

The Harbour of Mata is very small, and having but little depth, can admit none 
but small vessels of 12 feet draught. To enter it, you have only fo keep in mid- 
channel, and anchor in from 14 to 18 feet water, almost in the middle of the bay. 
All the shores have projecting banks, with shallow water, which terminate in a space 
of only two cables’ length in diameter, in which there is sufficient depth for anchoring. 
You ave only to consult the plan* to obtain a complete knowledge of this anchorage. 
(The course in is S. S. W. 4 W.: the breadth of the channel less than a cable.) 

From Port Mata, the coast trends about (N.W.) N.W.4W. to the Punta Majana, 
and at 2 short miles from it is the mouth of the River Bomo. This part of the coast, 
as well as the preceding, is very clean. The Point of Majano, and the Point of Bara- 
coa, which lie nearly east and west, two miles distant from each other, form a bay, 
in the east part of which, is the anchorage of Playa de Miel, or Honey Beach ; 
and in the west, the mouth of the Harbour of Baracoa: in the middle, between these 
two anchorages, is the town of Baracoa, standing on the south point of the harbour 


* The plans here referred to, are those of the Portulans de la America Setentrional, published 
‘at Madrid, 1809, . 
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_ of'the same name, In this town reside the pilots forthe Buhama, or Old Channel ; 
and therefore yessels which have not taken one at Aguadilla in Porto Rico, come 
here for one. ' 3 om” 

The anchorage of Playa de Miel is quite exposed to the Norths: to anchor in it, 
you have only to approach Point Majana, and anchor something to the south of it, 
in from. 10 to’ 30 fathoms ‘water, on a sandy bottom, taking care not to get to the east 
of that point, because you'would immediately be in 4, or less than 4 fathoms water. 
As the general object for going to Baracoa, is ouly to obtain a pilot, there is no 
necessity ‘to anchor ; ‘but approaching Point Majano, within 2 cables’ length, if 
you please, discharge a cannon or gun, and a pilot will come off. As the Playu de 
Miel is entirely open to the Norths, in the season of those winds, it is much exposed ; 
and therefore any vessel under the necessity of anchoring, should proceed at once 
for Baracou, to the entrance of which there is no obstacle, as it is entirely clean, 
having no danger but what may be. seen, and consulting the plan of it, may 
choose the anchorage that best suits the draught of your vessel. , 

BARACOA HARBOUR, whichis very secure and well sheltered, has the great 
inconvenience of presenting its mouth to the breeze, and a great swell consequently 
sets in; and not being able to get out of it but with the land breeze, vessels are often 
detained much time, during the Norths, when the land breezes are very scanty ; but 
inthe) rainy season, you may be assuredof having it every night. 7 Yunque, or 
the Anvil of Baracoa, which is a little mountain about 5 miles to the west of the 
harbour, is an excellent point to recognize it by, as in clear days it may be seen at 
more than 12 leagues distance. F 

From the Harbour of Baracoa, the coast’trends almost true North, a distance of 
3 miles to the Punta de Canas, and, although it is a clean strand, it ought not te be 
approached ; because, being entirely open to the breeze, there is always a heavy 
swell of the sea setting on it. From Punta de Canas to the Harbour of Maravi, is 
2 miles; the coast trends nearly true west, and is very clean. f 

‘The HARBOUR or MARAVI, though small, is well sheltered from the Norths, 
and may be entered with facility, for you have only to keep in the middle of the 
mouth, which is less than a cable in breadth, and running for the middle of the bay, 
anchor as soon as an islet, which is on the west coast, bears on that point of the com- 
pass. (The course in is about S. W. 

From the Port of Maravi, the coast trends about (North) N. } W. making a bay or 
bend as far as Punta de Van, and from thence it bends about (W. N. W.) 
N.W. by W. £ W. forming another bay or bend as far as Puerto de Navas, which 
is an opening, in form of a horse-shoe, of about 2 cables’ length in extent, in all 
directions, with its mouth to the north, and therefore useful only as a shelter from 
the breezes. To enter it, no more is necessary than to consult the Plan. 

From Port Navas to that of Cayaguaneque, is scarcely 2 miles. The Port of 
Cayaguaneque is fit for very small vessels only; its entrance is very narrow, the 
channel being no more than 40 yards wide.: The Plan will give a perfect knowledge 
of it, and of the difficulties which present themselves in taking it. 

TACO HARBOUR.—Three and a half miles from Cayaguaneque is the harbour 
of Taco: itis well sheltered; and although in its interior it has a depth for all 
classes of vessels, yet its entrance has a bar formed, with ouly from 13 to 18 feet 
water on it; and its mouth, which is only about half a cable wide, is moreover ob- 
structed by rocky shoals with little water on them, which project from both shores; 
but, as on account of the bar, vessels only of 10 or 12 feet draught should go in; 
those will run no risk in running over the shoals, and therefore may take this harbour 
by steering in the middle of the mouth ; and when past the entrance, they may direct 
themselves to that part which suits them best. 

From the Harbour of Tuco to the Point of Jaragua, is 2 miles; and the coast 
is a sandy beach, and clean. At the Point of Jaragua, it ceases to be so, but all 
between it ad Punta de Maysi, may be run along at a mile distance. The Point of 
Jaragua sends out a reef, which stretches to the N. W. of it: this point is the eastern- 
most of the anchorage of the same name, which is no other than an opening or break 
in the reef, by which a vessel may enter upon the dank or shoal, and have shelter 
from the sea, behind the said reef. The break or mouth is only two-thirds of a cable 
wide; and from it to some islets, which are to S. W. of it, the computed distance is 
2 cables. The islets are three in number; the northernmost is the least; the middle 
one somewhat larger; and the southernmost the largest. The anchorage for large 
vessels extends only till you are (E. and W.) E.} N.and W.2S. with the south 
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part of the middle islet; for from that, farther in, there is only from 12 to 18 feet 
water. To take this anchorage, it is necessary to sail outside the reef, which projects 
from Point Jaragua, until ihe east part of the great islet bears (S. 50° W.) S. W.; 
then steer directly for it; and if the vessel be large, anchor so soon as you are 
E. { N. from the south end of the middle islet, in 6 fathoms, on sandy bottom; but 
if the vessel draws not more than 14 feet, you may run farther in, passing, if you 
choose, within a quarter of a cable of the great islet, and, about a cable’s length 
south from the middle of it, you may anchor in 19 feet, on clay. You may also 
enter the mouth without attending to the given mark, because the reef itself shows 
the opening. This harbour should never be taken, unless forced by great necessity, 
as there can be no other motive for vessels going to it. 

From the Point of Jaragua, the coast trends first to the N. W., and afterwards to 
the North, forming a great bay to Punta Guarico, which is 7 miles distant from the 
former. ‘The reef, which extends'from Point Jaragua, rounds the whole of it, and 
stretches out from Point Guarico, about 2 miles. As this is the most northerly point 
from Cape Maize, be careful not to mistake it for that Cupe; it being dangerons at 
night and in obscure weather, when you cannot recognize and use as marks the 
eastern lands of the island, and particularly when you are uncertain of your lati- 
tude. } 

From Point Guarico the coast trends about(N. W.) N. W.4 W., a distance of 
8 miles to the River Moa: all this is bordered by a reef, which extends 2 and 2% 
miles into the sea. Almost North,* N.4W. from the mouth of that river, and 
between the reef and the shure, is an islet, named Cayo Moa, which offers excellent 
anchorage, sheltered from all sea; it is entered by an opening in the reef, almost 
north from the entrance of the river. This opening is about 2 cables’ length wide, 
and continues westward, forming the channel and anchorage, as far as north and 
south, with the east end of Cayo Moa. To take it, run along the east side of the 
reef, until you are at the opening, which will be when the east point of the River 
Moa bears (S. + W.) South; then steer (S. W.) S. W.4S. until the south part of 
Cayo Moa bears (W. N. W.) W. N. W.2W.; then alter your course to (West) 
W.15S., and continue steering so until you anchor (South) S. { E. from the eastern 
part of Cayo Moa, distant about 2 cables’ length, in 6} or 7 fathoms, upon clay. 
The plan of the place will give a perfect idea of this anchorage; for recognizing or 
finding which, a mountain, about 4 leagues inland, named Sierra de Moa, may serve 
as a land mark. 

From the anchorage of Moa, the coast trends about (West) W.1S., all bounded by 


a reef, which extends about 2 or 3 miles off, as far as Puerto de Yuguaneque, dis-. 


tant from the former 11 miles. On this part of the coast, and between it and the 
reef, there are two kays, the eastern one named Burros, and the western Arena, or 
Sand ; these kays may serve as marks for knowing this part of the coast. The 
Harbour of Yaguaneque is fit for small vessels only, because its bottom is shallow 
and uneven, and its entrance narrow, and very difficult to take: for its mouth is 
formed by a break or opening in the reef. 0 take this port, it is necessary to fol- 
low by the edge of the reef to windward, until you come to the opening, which lies 
N. W. two-thirds, of a cable from Arena Kay; then steer (South) S. } E. keeping 
along by the edge of the weather reef, as near as you may, in the supposition that 
the reef to leeward, which commences when you are west from Arena Kay, narrows 
the entrance so much, that the channel is scarcely a’cable’s length wide. The plan 
of the harbour will show all the other circumstances, which we have not described, 
because it is fit for small craft only. : : 
CANANOVA.—A mile and a half from Yaguaneque is the Port of Cananova, 
which is properly no more than an opening of the coast, which must be entered by 
another opening formed by the reef. As this port is fit for very small vessels only, 
the Plan will show any one how he ought to proceed in entering it. Three miles to 
the westward of this port, is that of Cebollas, which is difficult to enter, or to get out 
of; and therefore unfit for large vessels, as may be seen by the Plan. 
TANAMO.—Ten miles (West) W. 4S. from Cebollas is the Port Tunamo, and 
the intermediate coast is foul, with a reef which extends off about 2 miles from it. 
Port Tanamo is large, and fit for every class of vessels; to enter it, you must run 
along by the edge of the windward reef, until you are opposite the opening in it, 


* By the Plan, the east end of Cayo Mca bears (N. N. W.) N.N. W. 4 W. from the mouth 
of the River Moa, 
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1 
then steer (South) S.4 E. until you have passed the leeward ‘point, when you may 
double the elbow, which the channel makes, in the middle of which you ought to 
keep ; but no more is necessary than to give a berth of one-third of a cable to al] that 
is visible: with the Plan and your eye, there is no need of other directions. 1 

CABONICO AND LIVISA.—From Tanamo the coast trends (West) W.3 8S, 
10 miles, to the entrance of the Ports of Cabonico and Livisa: this piece of coast 
also sends out a reef about 2 miles from it. These two harbours are entered by one 
mouth or opening, which, within, divides into two branches; one to the eastward, 
leading to Cabonico, and the other to the westward, leading to Livisa. To take these 
harbours, you must enter by the opening in the reef, and then steer for the wind- 
ward point, until it bears (South) S.4E.; and when near it, keep mid-channel, 
avoiding a reef, which runs off from the windward shore, and which extends off 
about a cable’s length from the interior point. You may approach to one-third of a 
cable of the leeward shore. Being abreast of the interior points, steer for the chan- 
nel of the harbour you wish to go to, without any other care than to keep in 
mid-chamel. The plan of these harbours will furnish an exact idea of them. ‘ 

NIPE.—From the entrance of these ports, the coast continues foul, with a reef, 
about (W. N. W.) W. N. W.4 W.., a distance of 5 miles, to the Harsour or Bay 
of Nipe. This bay, which, for its magnitude and depth, is capable of holding all 
the fleets of Europe, has a spacious entrance, to take which, a simple inspection of 
the Plan, will be a sufficient guide. The entrance is always attainable, for, with 
either the breezes or the norths, you will run into the harbour with a free wind; but 
coming out is quite the reverse, for it is necessary to have the land breeze, 
which, as we have before said, is often very rare in the season of the Norths. 

To distinguish all this part of the coast, the mountains of Christal may serve as a 
mark; these are a continuation of the Cordillera, or range, which comes from 
Baracoa, and extends on the south of Port Livisa, at about 13 miles inland. The 
Pan of Sama is also another excellent mark of recognizance ; its figure being such 
as cannot be mistaken, because the summit of it forms a table: it rises on the land 
to the north of Nipe and Banes, and is nearly north and south with the Port of 
Sama; and as the mountains of Cristal terminate somewhat to the east, and the Pan 
of Sama, which begins to rise gradually, almost from Point Malas, form an 
opening or break in the chain, or continuation of the mountains, it is almost 
impossible for any one to mistake this coast. The Pan of Sama may be seen 
20 miles off. . 

BANES.—From the Bay of Nipe the coast trends (N. W.) N. W. = W., a 
distance of 11 miles to the Port of Banes ; it is all clean, and may be passed at half 
a mile distance. This harbour of Banes has its entrance in the middle of a bay 
formed by the coast, which has between its exterior points an opening of 2! miles, 
whence it narrows into the entrance of the port, which is only 14 cable in width, so 
that it resembles a funnel. The shores of the bay, and also of the channel, are un- 
commonly clean and deep, and therefore there is nothing to fear but what is seen. 
Only thus could this port be entered with facility, as its entrance is so tortuous, and 
with such elbows and turnings, that you must alter your course, almost in an instant, 
from south to north. By inspecting the Plan, you may form a complete idea of this 
harbour, which is an excellent anchorage for all classes of vessels. It is extremely 
difficult, however, to get out of, because its mouth is presented to the sea breeze, 
and-it is necessary to avail yourself of the land breeze to get out clear, at least as 
far as the middle of the bay, that you may have room to tack and get clear of the 
rest of it, and of the coast, which there trends about (N. by E.) N.4 E.; a distance 
po 10 miles to Punta de Mulas, and which is foul, with a reef that extends a mile 
rom it. w 

To recognize Point Mulas, which, on account of its lying more to the northward 
than any of the interior coast, and being very foul, may be suspicious, the same 
points already given may suffice; these are the mountains of Cristol and Pun of 
Sama. ’ 

About 5 miles (N. N. W.) N. N. W.2W. from Point Mulas is the Point 
Lutretia, which is clean and high; and from it the coast continues to the west, 
with some inclination to the south, a distance of 13 miles, to the Port of Sama, 
forming previously a bay, named Rio Seca, or Dry Fiver. All this coast is very 
clean and scarped, excepting the bay, which hasa beach. 

The Port of Sama is only fit for vessels whose draught of water does not exceed 
12 feet; and as the shores, both of its entrance and interior are very clean, an in- 
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spéction of the plan is all the instruction that is necessary for taking it. This port 
and adjacent coast may be known by the Pan of Sama, and a hill or mountain near 
its western part, which is of some length, stretching N. W-.and S. E., and the top of 
it,appears to be plain and equal; and at its west end are scarped rocks, which are 
white, and wheye much honey is made. From this slope a sandy beach, named 
Guardalaboca, continues to the west; to the south of it may be seen a large detached 
hill, in the form of a sugar-loaf; and to the S. W.asmall hill, covered with foliage, 
the top of which forms a table, and which is named La Mesa de Naranjos, or Orange 
Table. Between the hill and the mountain is the mouth of Puerto de Naranjos, 
which is distant from Sama 5 miles. , 

PORT NARANJO is avery good harbour for vessels of every class; and to take 
it, you must sail without the reef until you are opposite the windward point, which is 
known by being high and scarped, while the coast to the east of it is beach. Bring 
this point to bear (South) 8.4 E., when you may sail towards it, taking care to give 
it a berth of a cable’s length, to preserve yourself from a shval which surrounds it, 
and extends about two-thirds of a cable from it. Itis also necessary to be cautious 
of another shoal, which stretches off from the leeward coast, and which extends a 
cable and a third north from the exterior scarped point. What should be done is, to 
run in mid-channel, until you have passed the points of the entrance; and, so soon as 
you have well passed that to windward, to luff up, and anchor ina bay or bight, 
formed by the east coast, at about two-thirds of a cable from it, opposite the place 
where the mangroves extend down, so as to be bathed in the sea, and in 10 fathoms 
water. If you are desirous of entering into the interior of the harbour, it may be 
done by consulting the Plan. This harbour is so situated, that a vessel may sail 
either in or oud with the breeze, which is a peculiar advantage. 

From Port Naranjo the coast trends (West) W.:S., and is a foul beach, for 24 
miles, to the Point of Pesquero Nuevo, which is scarped and clean; from this point it 
descends (W.S. W.) W.S.W.4S., for 3 miles, to the Puerto de Vita, and is very 
clean. This little harbour is very good for vessels that draw no more than 18 feet 
water, and the inspection of the Plan will be a sufficient guide for entering it. Three 
miles (West) W. 4S. from Vita, is another small harbour, named Bariay, in the 
mouth of which there is shelter from the breezes, but only in the interior from 
the Norths; and none but very small vessels can get up there. The coast between, 
Vita and Bariay is very clean. At one mile to leeward of Bariay is another port, 
named Jururu, the entrance to which is difficult, being very narrow; and al- 
though the depth will permit vessels of 20 feet draught to enter it, only small vessels 
ought to do so. 

GIBARA.—Five miles (West) W.3S. from Jururu is the Harbour of Gibara, 
of which the Plan will show its qualities, and the facility there is in taking it. The 
intermediate coast between it and Jururu is very clear. To know this last port, three 
hills, or insulated mounts, which are seen to the south of it, and which, at a great dis- 
tance, appear like islands, are excellent marks. The first and most easterly of these, 
from its form, is named Silla, or Saddle vf Gibaru; the middle one presents the 
figure of a Sugar Loaf; and somewhat to the west of the third, are some hills of re- 
gular height. 

From the Port of Gibara, the coast continues scarped and clean (North) N. } W. 
a distance of 2 miles, to Punta Brava, from which it follows (N.W.) N.W.4 W. 
10 miles, also scarped and clean, to Punta de. Mangle, or Mangrove Point ; thence it 
continues in the same direction another 6 miles, but is a sandy beach and clean. 
From this point it bends to (West) W.4S., but is foul, with a reef, for a distance of 
6 miles, to Puerto del Padre. All this land is low, and on the coast may be seen 
some small palm-trees, named Miraguanos: at the west side of Port Padre there are 
two little mounts, very close together. 

PUERTO DEL PADRE. — This is an excellent harbour, and fit for any class and 
number of vessels: its entrance is very long, and only two cables’ length in width; 
but its shores are very clean, and the water deep. To take or enter this harbour, it is 
necessary to navigate on the outside of the reefs, until the east point, named Jarro, 
bears (S. by E.) S. by E. 4 E., when you may place your head towards the outer lee- 
ward point of the channel entrance ; and it is necessary not to confound this point with 
another, which is to the N. W. of it, upon the same coast, and which, for distinction , 
sake, is named Guinchos: it has, close to it, an islet of the same name, which may 
assist much in finding the entrance of the harbour. Running for the before-mentioned 
point to leeward, and then close past its S. E. part, no more remains than to steer fo 
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the channel, without its being necessary to beware of any more than what is visible. 
See the Plan of the harbour, which, with what has been said, makes it unnecessary 
to give farther instruction for entering the port. ‘ 

From Port Padre the coast follows at (West) W. £ S. 5 miles to Punta de 
Piedras, or Rochy Point ; where begins the entrance of the great bay of Malaqueta, 
which is no more than a lagoon, formed in the interior of the land, by reason of its 
being low and wet. The coast thence trends about (N.N.W.) N.N.W. + W. 95 
miles, to the Punta Covarrubias, from which it bends to (W.N. W.) W. N.W.t Ww. 
a distance of 10 miles. to Puerto de Manati. All this coast is foul, with a reef which 
stretches out about 2 miles from it. x 

PUERTO DE MANATI.—This Harbour may be known by a mount which 
appears inland from it, shaped like a sugar-loaf; it is named the Manueco, and may 
be seen at the distance of 15 or 20 miles. Close to the west of this may be seen 
another hill, not quite so high as it, but of three times its extent, named the Top of 
Fardo, or Table of Manati, which, when seen in one, or shut in with the Manueco, 
looks like one hill and presents to the view the appearance of the Saddie of Gibara, 
which appearance has deceived many, and is dangerous to navigation. This harbour 
of Manati may be considered as a lagoon, formed of low, overflowed land, with a 
long, narrow, and crooked channel into it, and in which there is depth for small ves- 
sels only: as this channel, throughout its whole extent, is bordered with shoals of 6 
and 8 feet of water, it is very perilous to enter it with middling-sized vessels, and 
much more so with ships of war. 'The Plan will instruct you perfectly in the qualities 
of this port, and the mode of entering and anchoring in it. f 

Three miles(N. by W.) N. by W.4 W. from this port (Manati ) is Poiat Brava, 
which is foul, with a reef; from which the coast trends about (West) W. 2 S. 5 miles, 
also foul with a reef, to the port of Nuevas Graniles. To enter this port, which can only 
admit vessels of 12 feet draught, it is necessary to go in at a break in the reef, which 
extends out more than 6 cables, or two-thirds of a mile from the coast, and follow 
afterwards all that distance, in a channel formed by the réef, and which in some 
places is only half a cable in breadth. This channel is very crooked, and therefore’ 
any one runs great risk who is not well acquainted with it. So soon as you are as far 
a-head as the points of the harbour, you may run along the coast at the distance of a 
quarter of a cable, without fear, 

NUEVITAS DEL PRINCIPE.—From Nuevas Grandes the coast runs about 
(N. W.) N. W. 2 W. a distance of 11 miles, to the harbour of Nuevitas ; it is all foul, 
with a reef, and may, as well as the harbour, be known by three mounts of short 
extent, which rise within the harbour, and which are three islets, named the Balle- 
natos ; these appear high at the east, and diminish towards the west. The Harbour 
of Nuevitas is a large bay, with many shoal places, but capacious enough for any 
number and class of vessels. To enter, it is necessary to shun or avoid its windward 
or east point, to which you ought not to approach at less than a cable’s length, but 
you may approach, if you choose, within half a cable of the leeward point; but the 
best way is to keep in the middle of the channel, whichis very long and crooked. From 
about half the length of the channel, going in, the coasts send off shoals, to keep 
clear of which requires good practice ; equal practice is necessary to direct you within 
the bay; but the Plan will best show what the bay is, and the difficulties that are to 
be met in taking it. 

From Nuevitas the coast runs about (N.N.W.) N. N.W.4 W. 5 miles to the 
Punta de Maternillos, and is very clean.’ From Maternillos Point it follows about 
(W.N.W.) W.N.W.4W., and is bordered with a reef, which extends off a mile 
anda half. All the coast from Maternillos is somewhat raised; and nearly at the 
end of it, at about 14 miies from Maternillos, there is a little mount, named Juan 
Danue, which forms a kind of table. From this point, westward, the shore sends off 
a great white shoal or bank, wpon which are many hays and reefs ; and therefore we 
here cease from describing the coast, the knowledge of which being of no use tonavi- 
gation, and begin to describe the edge of the white ground, with the islets or kays that 
are on it. , 

About (W.N. W.) W.N.W.2W. from Juan Danue, but almost joined to it, 
there is an islet ; and in the same direction, at the distance of 6 miles, is the Island 
Guajaba ; this island is known by four little mounts, which are almost im a line east 
and west; the first three may be readily seen, but not so the fourth; because it being 
of less elevation than the third, remains hidden by it; but in proportion as you ad- 
vance to the westward it opens out, and the four may be seen. At the distance of 
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about 4 or 5 leagues, these mounts appear like so many islets, caused by. the low 
land of the island being below the horizon. 

CAYO ROMANO, &c.—Westward from Guajaba, distant 8 miles, is Cayo Ro- 
mano, which is an island lying N.W. and S.E. in which direction it is 16 leagues in 
extent. Two islands properly form this kay, separated by a channel of half a mile 
in width ;_ the easternmost one has some heights, which, in the middle of it, form a 
saddle. The westernmost isle is of low, wet, mangrove land. Cayo Romano lies at 
some distance within the White Grounds ; and has two little kays, named Cayo Verde 
and Cayo Conjites, lying nearly (North) N.4 W. from its easternmost height; the 
first at the distance of 7, and the second at 12 miles. The first of these, namely Cayo 
Verde, lies (N, W.) N., W. 4 W. from the westernmost part of Guajaba, and Cayo 
Confites lies (N. W. by N.) N. W.4.N.; between these two hays is an anchorage, 
which may be taken in case of necessity. 

The Cayo Confites lies 43 miles (N, 2 W.) N. by W. 3 W. from Cayo Verde, and a 
reef extends from it S. by E.1 mile; another reef lies off its N, W. end. There is 
also a reef which extends northward 1! mile from Cayo Verde, leaving a clear passage 
of 23 miles between it and that which extends northward from Cayo Conjites, witha 
depth of from 3 to 6 fathoms. 

To take this anchorage, when coming from the eastward, you must stand in for the 
passage formed by these hays and reefs, keeping rather nearer to Con/ites than to 
Cayo Verde ; and when the middle of Confites bears (N. W. by N.) N. W.2N. and 
the middle of Cayo Verde (S. by W.) S. 1 W. you will be on, or nearly on, the edge 
of the bank. Then lay the ship’s head (W. N. W) W.N. W.£ W. and follow that 
direction until the southernmost part of Cayo Conjites bears (North) N.+ W., then 
steer (N. N. W.) N. N. W. £ W. or somewhat more to the north; and when the ex- 
treme south end of Conjites bears (N. N. E.) N. by E. } E. half a mile distant, you 
may drop your anchor in 3! or 4 fathoms, on sandy ground. 

In getting under way from this anchorage, should the wind not allow you to sail out 
to the S. E. then steer out (N.W. by N-) N. W. 4 .N. until you have passed the reef, 
which lies to the N. WV. of Cayo Conjites ; after which you may stand to the north, in 
order to get more promptly into the main channel. 

West from Cayo Verde there is a round kay, named Palomas, or Pigeon’s Kay, 
with various other less ones in its vicinity ; and to the northward of them a large one 
named Cayo de Cruz, or Kay of the Cross, which extends N. by W- and S. by E. 13 
miles. To the N.E. of this kay, and at the distance of 3 miles, there is on the 
very edge of the grounds, a shoal bank, named Tributurio de Minerva, which lies 
(N. 35° W.) N. 41° W. from Cayo Conjites, at the distance of 12 miles. 

The edge of the Grounds, which is a reef, extends out a mile and a half from Juan 
Danue, and 2% miles from Guajaba ; and from the E. N. E. to N. E. from the high part 
of Cayo Romano, it has an opening, by which, according to notices or report, a vessel 
May enter, and find an anchorage, in 6 fathoms, upon sand, but good holding ground : 
but as we cannot guarantee this report, any one who attempts it ought to exert great 
caution. 

From this opening the reef rises again, but makes the new opening, already de- 
scribed, between Cayo Verde and Cayo Confites ; and thence the edge of the ground 
continues sometimes foul, and at others without a reef, as far as the Tridutario 
Shoal; this shoal breaks with fresh breezes, and appears at low water. About 
(W.N.W.) W.N. W. 2 W. from it, at the distance of 6 miles, is Cayo Barril, and 
further to the west is Cayo Paredon Grande, or Great Paredon Kay. The edge of 
the Grounds, which is sometimes foul and sometimes clean, extends out from Cayo 
Barril 2 miles, and 14 mile from the north part of Great Paredon Kay. This Pare- 
don Kay offers good anchorage for both breezes and land winds. To know and take 
it, you ought to remember that, at a cable’s length northward from its north point, 
there is a small round kay, which you are to pass on your larboard hand going in, at 
from half a cable to.a cable’s length ; you are to anchor so soon as you are sheltered 
-by the land of the Great Puredon, in tlhe depth of water that is necessary for the 
draught of your vessel.. In entering thus, you will leave to starboard another kay, 
named the Middle Puredon, rather larger than the one you leave to larboard, and 
which is distant from it about 21 miles. From the Middle Paredon to the west, there 
is another large kay, named Coco, from the middle of which, to its west end, there is 
anchorage on its north side. 4 

To the (W. N. W.) W.N.W. i W. of Cayo Coco follow the groups of kays, named 
San Felipe, Guillermo, and Santa Maria; and to the westward of these, at. the dis- 
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tance of 16 leagues (W. by N.) W. 4.N. from Cayo Coco, is that named Cayo Frances, 
which is known by its having three round mounts, two of them close together, and 
the third separate, which are named the J’etas de la Vinda, or Widow's Paps. From 
this kay westward, is another portion of kays, resembling each other so much, that it 
is difficult to distinguish one from another. é 

The edge of the Grounds from Cayo Frances, and also somewhat before that, is 
élean, and the soundings will there warn you before you are in any danger upon it. 
Nevertheless there is considerable risk from the Baxo Nicolao, or Nicolas Shoal, 
which is a spot of sand lying well to the northward of the other hays; it 1s about 46 
fathoms long, and 5 fathoms wide, and is surrounded by a reef to the N. E., North, 
and N. W. to the distance of a cable and a half. Two miles to the westward from it, 
another shval breaks, named the Alcatraces ; and, as these shoals are very dangerous 
to navigation, it is necessary to give some marks to know them by, and which will in- 
dicate the position of a vessel in respect to these shoals 

Among some mountains which are on the Island of Cuba, and about S.S. E. and 
South from these shoals, the one best known is named Sierra Morena, or Black 
Mountain, which is long, and lies N. W. and S.E.; the S, E. head of it is of moderate 
height, and upon its extremities are various picachos, points, or peaks ; of these, the 
two which are on the N. W. extremity of the mountain are high, and bear (North and 
South) N.2 W. and S.4 5. with Nicolao Bank. A little more to the west of the 

Sierra Morena is another Sierra, or Mountain, with three hills on it, of which the 
middle is the highest; this lies (S. by W.) S.4W. from the Nicolao Bunk; these 
hills are named the Tetas de lu Bella, or Belle’s Paps; and bemg (North and 
South) N. 2 W. and S.4 E. with the middle one of them, you will also be on the 
same bearing with the Bay of Cadiz Kay, and past both the Nicolao and Alcatraces 
Shoals. To the westward of the Tetas de la Bella two mountains are seen ; the first 
is of recular extent, the second, or westernmost, very long ; and at the end of it are two 
kills, named Sierra de Limones, or Lime Mountain, which run (S. by W.) S. | W- 
with the west extremity of the Bay of Cadiz Kay Farther to the west extends out 
another mountain, of proportionate extent, named Santa Clara ; and somewhat to the 
west of it may be seen the Tetas or Paps of Camarioca, which are four, though 
in some positions there do not appear so many. The middle one is the largest, 
and lies (S. W.) S. W. 4S. with the west end of Cayo Cruz del Padre. These 
mountains are the highest that are to be seen on the north coast of the Isle of Cuba ; 
but it is to be noted that those which are to the east and west of them are very equal ; 
those to the west being of little less elevation than these mountains themselves. Such 
are the lands that are seen in the interior of the island from the proximities of the 
Nicolao Bank. 

The White Grounds still continue to the west, and there are many Kays upon 
the border or edge of it; and the edge is dangerous, having some reefs on it. The 
ground and kays terminate at Punta de Ycacos. The westernmost kays on the 
ground, are named Mono, Piedras, and Monillo ; these afford good anchorage, where 
shelter from the swell of the Norths may be found. The Directions, which accom- 
pany the Plan of this anchorage, say, ‘‘ The inconveniences arising from taking the 
Harbour of Matanzas, in order to wait for favourable weather to run through the 
Bahama Channel, render it extremely desirable to be acquainted with this anchorage, 
covered by Piedras, (or Rocky) Mona, and Monilla Kays, and defended from any 
sea coming from the northward, The ground is sandy and clean, with from 5 to 6 
fathoms of water, and vessels may there at all times get under sail. In order to take 
this anchorage, so soon as you discover the above-mentioned kays, you must stand 
for the middle of whichever passage between them you may think best, letting go 
the anchor wherever you may choose. It is only necessary, that in coming from the 
N. E. you take care of the shoal or rocks, lying out in that direction 1} mile from 
Mono Kay.” 

From Punta de Yeacos, or Ycacos Point, at which terminates the White Grounds, 
which began at Maternillos, a different kind of coast presents itself, running south- 
westerly 14 miles to Punta de Maya, which is the eastern point of the great Bay of 
Matanzas. This coast may be sailed by, at the distance of aleague. This bay may 
be known by the Pan of Matanzas, which is an insulated mountain, round on the 
surface, without peaks, water-courses, precipices, or other inequalities than a small 
fissure, near the S. E. part of the summit, which can scarcely be noted at a distance, 
being of so little depth. The land which comes from Camaricoa is eyen, and not 
yery low, and continues thus without any notable prominence to the proximity of 
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Matanzas, whence it begins to form a gradual slope, and rises in such a manner,’ 
that to the westward the coast is high enough to be seen at the distance of 8 leagues ;’ 
but it is alike equal or level, without any remarkable height, other than the Pan of 
Matanzas, already described. ‘ 

The HARBOUR of MATANZAS, which is at the bottom of the bay, is well 
sheltered from the Norths, but is difficult to get out of; for, as there is not room 
to beat out, you must get clear of it with the land breeze, which, during the season 
of the Norths, very seldom occurs. The entrance is very easy; but it is necessary 
to be very careful of some shoals, which lie almost in the anchorage; and that-you 
may not run on these, you should pass at not less than 14 mile to the north of 
Punta de Maya, and run in by the west shore, at the distance of two or three cables 
from it, with the vessel’s head nearly south; and, so soon as you see the Castle of St. 
Severino, bearing (West) W.2S.,. steer in that direction, until the houses, (which 
will be seen in the S. W. corner of the bay,) designated in the Plan by the letter 
A, bear (S. 42° W.) S35° W., when you must steer towards them, and anchor so 
soon as the Castle of St. Severino bears between (N. W. and N. W. by N.) 
¥- W.4W. and N. W.1N., where you will have 5 or 6 fathoms water on loose 
clay. , 
To go out of this harbour, it is best to clear it by towing, or by the assistance of 
the land breeze, if you have any. At a time when the weather is settled, without 
any appearance of Norths coming on, you may cross over, and anchor on the bank 
or shoal of Punta de Maya, from which situation. you can make sail when con- 
venient, 

Remarks on the Harbour of Matanzas by Mr. Bellamy :—“ This harbour is easy 
of access, and capable of holding a great number of shipping of different sizes, com-. 
pletely sheltered from all winds, except those from the N. E. quarter, which send 
in a heavy sea. The anchorage is partly protected on the N. E. by two shoals, 
named Baxo Nuevo, or New Shoal, and La Laja. On the shallowest part of the 
New. Shoal, which is also the northernmost, is a buoy with a pole and white flag, 
in 2 fathoms water; and on the southernmost (La Laja), is a pole with a white 
flag in 2 feet: the principal entrance is between the two flags, and the channel is 
about 2 cables’ length wide. hese flags are very small, and at times cannot be . 
seen at more than half a mile distance; and as they are badly fixed, very often break 
adrift. Therefore a stranger ought to pay strict attention to the leading mark, and 
keep a good look out for the shallow water.” 

“ The leading mark, is the south side or notch in the Pan, on with a large white 
house, standing on a hill at the back of the town, and is the westernmost house 
visible, bearing W. S. W. 4 W. by compass. ‘This mark will carry a vessel in 
mid-channel between the shoals, and when the Castle of St. Severino bears from 
N. W.i W. to N. W.3N., you may, if in a large ship, anchor in from 5 to 10 fa- 
thoms, and at the distance of a mile from the town. Small vessels may anchor 
farther up, within one-third of a mile from the town, according to their draught of 
water.” ; 

“There are also two other good channels into Matanzas: one between the New 
Shoal and the Castle of St. Severino, having 8 or 9 fathoms in it; and the other to 
the southward of the South bank ; but the middle channel is that preferred.” 

“The Spanish Plan in the Portulano de la America Setentrional, published 
at Madrid, in 1809, is very incorrect, with respect to both distance and soundings, 
and should not be relied on. ‘The tides rise and fall at times between 2 and 3 feet; 
but they are influenced by the winds, and very irregular. It is not so difficult to 
get out of this place, as has been described: during the 19 days that we lay here, 
the sea and land breezes were regular, and in the event of their not being so, vessels 
may beat out at almost any time, if acquainted with the place.” 

The Derrotero continues.—From the Harbour of Matanzas, the coast rounds to 
the N. W. to the Punta de Guanos, which is the most projecting point to the north- 
ward, and is distant from the mouth of the harbour or bay, about 4 miles. From 
Point Guanos the coast runs almost (West) W.4 N., a distance of 40 miles to 
the Morro of the Havanna : it is all clean and bold to, and may be run along at the 

distance of a league, or less if required ; inasmuch as there is no other risk than 
' a rocky shoal with little water on it, which stretches off from the coast, between 
the Rincon or Corner, and the Punta de Tarara or Cobre. Along all this coast 
are soundings on sand, which extend more or less from shore, and of which the 
edges are steep ‘and clear, so that you suddenly pass from 100 fathoms to 20; with 
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the lead going, there is no risk in running along, beeause the soundings will warn 
you of the limits into which you may stand without danger; and in good weather, 
you may pass the night, by dropping a kedge upon these soundings, which manceuvre 
may sometimes be very convenient, either to avoid passing your port, if the wind 
blows fresh at night, or that you might not lose ground, if the land breeze is light, 
or calm, as the current constantly runs eastward, at the meam rate of one mile 
per hour. The hills or mountains of Jaruco, which rise nearly in the middle 
of this coast, is a point which serves to recognize it by, and ascertain your situa- 
tion. 


The Souruewn Ener, or BorvEr of the Great Banama Banu. 


The south-easternmost island upon this bank, is called Cayo Verde, or Green 
Kay: it lies in latitude 22° 1’ N., and longitude 75° 5’ W., and near the S. E. end 
of the bank. This isle has no fresh water; if lies E.S. E. and W. N. W.; is not 
very low; but diminishes in height towards the W. N. W., and terminates at that 
part in a very small point. It is a mile and a half in length, and about 2 cables’ 
length broad: at about a cable’s length from the S. E. end is anislet, and to the 
N. W. three shoals, with breakers, at the distance of 2 or 3 cables’ Jength, with 
ehannels between them of 3 or 4 fathoms water; and opposite its middle part, on 
the west side, there is another shoal, which extends 2 or 3 cables’ length from the 
island. Between this bank and those off the N. W. point, there is a sandy beach 
on the coast, and at 2 to 4cables’ from it is the best anchorage sheltered from the 
Norths, in 5 or 6 fathoms water upon sand. The isle may be seen at a distance of 
5 leagues. 

Prom this. Kay, the edge of the bank extends (W. S. W.)S.W.by W. £ W.,a 
distance of 14 leagues to the Cayo de Santo Domingo, which is the southernmost 
kay on the bank. In all this extent, between Cayo Verde and the latter, the 
ground is generally clean; but there are two shoals, one at 13 miles from Cayo 
Verde, on the edge of the bank, called St. Vincent, whose greatest extent, which is 
N.N. W., and S.S. E. does not exeeed 1 cable, and its greatest breadth, half a 
eable, with only 3 feet over it: the other lies also on the edge of the bank, at 9 miles 
from St Vincent's, and 22 from Cayo Verde ; it is formed of rocks, is not so large 
as the former, and has 1 fathom over it. 

The Kay of St. Domingo is arid ; it is a cable length long, and half of one broad, 
and its middle forms a small hill, covered with the Indian fig-bush, which appears 
like a vessel upset, and may be seen at the distance of 3 leagues. From its S. S. W. 
side, a breaker extends to the distance of a cable; and (W. 5° S.) W. by 8. from 
its middle, at the distance of 2 or 3 eables, there is a bank of 6 or 7 fathoms water, 
very clear, where shelter from the breezes may be found. 

From this Kay, the bank continues to the westward, with inflexions to the north 
and south, some parts very foul, and otherstolerably clean, all of which may be seen 
on the chart The only spots above water are the kays of Lobos and Guinchos, or 
Wolf, and Ginger Kays, both of which have foul ground about them, from north, 
round by east to south; so that they must not be approached in these directions, 
nearer than a mile: both may be seen at the distance of 7 or 8 miles. The chart 
eontains a correct delineation of this bank ; but it is necessary to notice, that the shoal 
grounds, named las Muearas,* have weeds or grass at the bottom, and that the 
colour ef the water on them is as dark as that in mid-channel; for which reason, 
and also because there are no soundings without them, it is necessary to navigate 
here with great caution, as without this a vessel may easily be lost here, even in the 
day. On the very edge of the bank, between Zobos and Guinchos, there are some 
other shoal spots, and therefore vessels of great draught should not venture upon 
the bank: and though the bank to the westward of Guinchos is not so foul as that 
to the eastward of it, there are also on it some rocky spots with little water. 


* By the charts, which are reduced from the latest Spanish survey, the south extremity of 
the Mucaras, called Diamond Point, isin latitude 22° 10' N., lies nearly 38 leagues W. by N. 
by compass from Cayo Verde, and 7 leagues §. E. by S. from Cayo de Lobos. From the latter 
to Caye de Guinehos, the bearing and distance are N. W. 2 W. 114 leagues; and from 
€ayo de Guinchos to the Middle Paredon, on the Cuba side of the channel, it is S. by W. 2 W. 
allout 6 leagues. 
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The Ancuita, or Sart Kay Banx. 


This Bank lies opposite the western end of the Old Channel of Bahama, between 
the Great Bank of Bahama and the Island of Cuba; and forms the Channels of 
Santaren and St. Nicholas, the former on its N. E., and the latter on its South 
side. ie 
The following description of this Bank is by Mr. De Mayne, who surveyed it in 
1825. ‘Its greatest extent is from N. W. to S. E. about 203 leagues, and the 
broadest part is about 12 leagues: its western edge is bounded by a chain of barren 
rocks, called the Double-headed-shot Kays, the north-westernmost of which, called 
Elbow Kay, lies in latitude 23° 55’ N, and longitude 80° 25’ 30” W. From this 
point they extend to the N. E. by B. in rather a circular direction, 9 miles to Water 
Kay, which is the largest of this chain, being nearly 2 miles in length, and about 
half a mile broad. Near the centre of this Kay, and close to a good. boat-landing 
place on the south side, is a natural well of fresh water, formed by a hole in the 
rock.” 

“ Opposite Water Kay, as well as all these chains of rocks, on the south, or bank 
side, there is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms water at any distance from them, 
and good holding ground; and from these rocks being so closely connected, they 
form acomplete Break-wuter against the winds from the West, N. W., North, and 
N. E. quarters, which sometimes blow with great violence, particularly in the months 
of February and March. The wind from any other quarter seldom blows stronger 
than what may be termed a brisk gale ” 

“From abreast of Water Kay, the bank trenches to L. N. E. about 8 or 9 leagues, 
and thence S. E, by S. to the Anguilu Islands, a distance of about 13} leagues. 
In this space, there are several elusters of rocks, rugged and barren, some of which 
are very little above the sea, situated at about 4 miles within the edge of the bank, 
forming channels or passages to the bank, which appear safe to sail through; they 
are distant from each other from 1 to 10 miles. On examining the four westernmost 
of these passages, there was not found less than 5 fathoms water; the bottom very 
rocky until you get well on the bank. Ships should be cautious not to approach too 
near these clusters of rocks ; the deepest water will be found by keeping as near mid- 
channel as possible.” 

“The Anguila Islands are situated on the south-eastern extremity of the bank; 
they are so closely connected, that they may be said to form but one island about 
8 miles in length, and three-quarters in breadth, and can be seen 4 leagues off. 
They are covered with brush-wood, but afford no fresh water :* on the N. E. side, 
the approach is dangerous; but on the S. W. side there is good anchorage in 5 or 6 
fathoms water, sheltered from North to S. E. winds.” 

“The S. E. extremity of the Anguila Islands appears in latitude 23° 29’ 40” N., 
and longitude 79° 27' 40” W. The north-westernmost of the Dog Rocks, in latitude 
24° 4’ 10”, and longitude 79° 50’ W. A dangerous shoal is represented near the 
eastern edge of the bank, in latitude 23° 464; but this with the various kays near the 
edge, and rocky heads in the interior of the bank, will be best understood by inspect- 
ing the chart.” 

“ Kay Sal is situated near the S. W. extremity of the bank, and distant from the 
Elbow Kay of the Double-headed Shots, about 41 leagues: this island is of a trian- 
gular shape, and about 13 mile in length, having an excellent Salt Pond in its centre, 
the produce of which is of the finest quality ; the centre of this kay is in latitude 
23° 42’ N., and longitude 80° 204 W. Nearly east from Kay Sal, distant 2% miles, 
is a small shoal even with the water’s edge, called Lavanderas ; and ina N. W. 
direction from the same kay, about 4 miles, is another small shoal, also even with 
the water’s edge ; both these dangers can be seen, at all times, in the day, at a suffi- 
cient distance to avoid them.” 

“The general depths on the interior of the hank, those on the rocky head sexcepted, 
are from 4to5, 6, and 7 fathoms.” 

“ The tides, on the west part of the bank, being muchinfluenced by the gulf stream, 
run in various directions. The flood sets strong through all the openings, or between 
the rocks, towards the centre of the bank, and the ebb contrary: it is high water 


I 
* By the chart, there appears to be a well in the south-eastermmost island. 
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on full and change days, at Anguila Island at three-quarters after 8, and at Water 
Island at 9 o'clock. Spring-tides generally rise 3 feet 4 inches, neaps 2 feet 3 inches; 
but much depends on the wind.” 7 

The Derrotero says, Kay Sal may be discovered at the distance of 10 miles, and 
fresh water may be procured on it with facility, although there is not any on Anguila, 
or the other Aays in its vicinity. This bank has three rocky shoals upon it, as 
shown in the charts; but vessels may navigate upon it without danger, in 7;, 8, and 
9 fathoms water, in all the months from October to May. Whenever the appear- 
ance of the sky indicates a hard North, it is advisable to enter on the bank, and 
anchor under shelter of the Kays; or you may lie to there, being careful only to 
make use of the lead, until the wind changes, so as to enable you to proceed. 


Drrectrons for Aprroacnine and Navicatine on the Coasrs of Cusa. 


It has been before said, that in the rainy season, or that of the Souths, vessels 
ought to pass to the northward of Porto Rico, and St. Domingo or Hayti, and in 
the season of the Norths to the southward of these islands, unless their port of 
destination requires a deviation ; we now repeat it, with other reasons for observing 
this rule in navigating on the coasts of Cuba. 

In this island, the ports to which vessels are bound from Europe, may be reduced 
to two; these are Santiago de Cuba, and the Havanna. 1f bound to the first, it is 
necessary, in every season of the year, to shape your course directly to it; that is, 
in the season of the Norths, to direct your course from Cape Tiburon, and stand 
towards some point on the south coast of Cuba, to windward of the intended port, or 
even to windward of Guantunamo ; and in the season of the Souths, to direct your 
course from Cape St. Nicholas, almost west for the port, first observing well, the 
various points on the coast of Cuba, (heretofore described, page 47, et seq.) But if 
bound to Havanna, you should always attend to the season ; that is, if you have to 
navigate in the time of the Norths, your course should be to the south of Cuba, 
although you will have to, return the distance betweea Cape Sun Antunio and 
Havanna ; for this inconvenience is not comparable to that which might be occa- 
sioned on the North Coast, by a hard North, which would not only expose your 
vessel to great risks, but might also retard her progress much longer than the time 
required to navigate from Cape San Antonio to Havanna, because this distance, as 
you work up, will be shortened by the current, which is always favourable to 
the E. N. E. 

Those who navigate on the south side of Cuba, and have no occasion to touch 
at Trinidad, or at any other port on that part of the coast, should proceed to the 
westward from Cape de Cruz, observing, that at the distance of 36 leagues S. 87” W. 
(true) from that Cape, is the easternmost of the two islands, called Cayman Brack 
and Little Cayman, (heretofore described, page 46.) These are dangerous to ap- 
proach in the night, because they are but of little height, and can be descried only at 
a very short distance, ‘and also on account of the veefs in their environs, and the 
variable currents which generally prevail there: between these and Cuba, the current 
is said to run westward, at the rate of 20 miles ina day. The most convenient course 
is to the northward of the Caymans ; but here you must be careful of a shoal bank 
of 13 fathoms, which was discovered by a Spanish packet, bound to Trinidad, in 
1800; and which, there is reason to suspect, has some spots with very little water on 
them. This shoal, according to the Spanish chart of 1821, is in latitude 20° 12'N., 
and longitude 80° 38’ W.; to the N. N.E. of it, the same chart exhibits another 
shoal of 8 fathoms, in latitude 20° 30’ N., and longitude 80° 27'W. A course should 
be shaped from abreast of Cape de Cruz to avoid these shoals, in proceeding toward 
Cape San Antonio. A description of the coast of these parts has already heen given ; 
and directions for navigating round Cape San Antonio, and thence to Havanna, will 
be found in our subsequent pages, 


Navigation of the Orv Cuannet of Banana. 


For this navigation, it is customary to take a pilot, who has a particular knowledge of 
the coast of Cuba ; this may be done either at Aguadilla in Porto Rico, or at Baracoa, 
near the eastend of Cuba. In order to proceed to Paracoa for this purpose, it will be ne- 

essary toapproach the land, and determine the ship’splace in the vicinity of Cape Maize, 
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lest you should happen to fall in to leeward of that place; and even without the neces- 
sity of taking a pilot, it will be proper to make the coast in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Maize, for the purpose of taking a departure, and noting the remarkable points, 
&c. by which the coast may be known, and the true situation of the ship determined ; 
so that you may proceed westward without risk of danger ; which could not be done 
from a doubtful situation of the ship, arising either from an error in estimation, or the 
influence of the currents. These reasons should determine the navigator to maintain 
his course at a convenient distance from the coast; but not so near as to run a risk of 
falling on any of its various projecting reefs, nor so far off as to lose the knowledge of 
the various points of it, heretofore described, page 69, e¢ seq. and which are sufficiently 
remarkable. 

It is to be noted, that in this channel, there is on the coast and on the edge of the 
bank a regular tide. The current itself, being very irregular, is embarrassing ; at 
one time it runs to the W. N. W.; at another to the E. S. KE. or E.N. E. Some- 
times its velocity is one mile an hour, at another, only halfa mile, and at another 
time it is quite stationary. As these anomalies or inequalities, are not subject to any 
known law, by which they may be used in computation, so it is impossible to calcu- 
late the ship’s place with sufficient exactitude, to navigate securely. You can only 
compare your estimated run during the day, with the marks on the coast, and the 
difference will shew the effect of the current that you have experienced, and which 
you may apply in your calculation for the night, and thereby obtain the ship’s place 
within 6 or 8 miles. Althongh you may, at times, be assured of your situation within 
the said distance, nevertheless a vessel ought not to cross the meridian of Point 
Maternillos, without having seen and remarked it well; as all the care of the most 
zealous and attentive navigator may otherwise be of no avail to keep him clear of 
the Mucaras Shoal, which shows no appearance of its existence, until a vessel is 
aground upon it. Therefore, during the night, you ought to stand off and on, taking 
care not to prolong your board further off, than will completely and certainly pre- 
serve you clear from the Mucaras. Having passed over the night in this manner, 
so soon as it is clear day, steer so as to make the coast, and recognize it well; and 
if you are too far off to see it, steer to the southward until you do make it. 

Having once well recognized Maternillos Point, direct your course so as to pass 
about 2 leagues to the southward of Cayo de Guinchos, or Ginger Kay, if by night, or 
to see it, if by day; and thence toward the edges of the Great Bank and Anguila Bank, 
in preference to the Kays on the coast of Cuba, many of which are not well situated to be 
seen, and because they offer but few marks that can be depended on; and therefore it 
is perilous to navigate in their vicinity. You will have passed all these chains of hays, 
when you are abreast of Point Yeacos, and may thence proceed along by the coast, 
which you may do at about a mile distance, as before directed. 

From what has been said on the navigation of this channel, you ought to sail by the coast 
of Cuba, from the vicinity of Cape Maize, as far as the Point of Maternillos; and from 
that point, on the contrary, along the edges of the Great Bahama and Anguila, or Salt 
- Kay Banks, until you are on the meridian of the west partof Nicholas Bank. Therefore 
steer from Point Maternillos about(N. W.)N.W.2 W.,and keep in that direction until 
you see Guinchos, or Ginger Kay, ifit is day, or until you have completed the distance 
of 28 leagues, if by night; then alter the courseto (W.N. W.) W.N.W. ¢ W., until 
you are in latitude 23° 25’, and then run in that parallel as far as the meridian of Cayo 
Cruz del Padre ; thensteer(S. W.)S.W.}S.ifby day; but(W.byS.)W.S: W.2W. 
if by night, to draw near the coast. To be secure in your dead reckoning, in the night, 
you should apply to ita correction for the currents that you have experienced in the day. 


TORTUGAS, FLORIDA REEFS AND KAYS, WITH THE COAST 
FROM CAPE FLORIDA TO CAPE CARNAVERAL. 


The Dax Tortucas and Mantyns, or Fiorina Kays and Reegs, 
chiefly by George Gauld, Esq. 


Ae a competent knowledge of the situation of the Dry Tortugas, is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the safe navigation from the West Indies through the Gulf of 
Florida, we will here commence with a description of them, and proceed thence to 
the eastward. 
[Part II.] M 
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The DRY TORTUGAS consist of ten small islands or kays, as exhibited in the 
chart, upon flats of sand, coral, and rockyground These flats extend 14 or 15 miles 
in an E. N. E. and W. S.W. direction, at the distance of 27 leagues from the nearest 
part of the Coast of Florida ; 29 from the Island of Cuba, and 10 from the western- 
most of the Florida Kays. They are all very low, and some of them being covered 
with mangroye bushes, may be seen at 4 leagues distance. ahs a 

The Middle Kay, according to Mr. De Mayne’s survey, appears to lie in 24° 37 
north latitude. The south westernmost kay, (which in sailing from Pensacola, &e. 
is the corner to be turned, and in stretching north-eastward from Cape San Antonio, 
is the point to be avoided,) deduced therefrom, lies in latitude 24° 35'* A reef of 
coral rocks stretches about a quarter of a mile S. W. from this kay, the water on 
which is discoloured ; and, in general, wheréver there is danger, it may be easily 
seen, in the day time, from the mast head. : 5 

From an account of the Lighthouses, Beacons, and Buoys, on the Coast of Florida, 
drawn up on board the United States’ Schooner Marion, at Havanna, 9th September, 
1826, and signed Lewis Williams, for the use of their commercial agent at that port, 
we are apprized of a lighthouse being erected on the Dry Tortugas. The following is 
copied therefrom :—“ The Lighthouse on Garden Kay,+ dry Tortugas, is 60 feet high. 
It has 15 reflecting lamps, and has been seen from the mast head of the Marion 18 
miles. It can be approached on the west, south, and east, within 4 miles, without 
danger. To the north it cannot be approached nearer than 9 miles. There was a 
buoy on the tail of the Quicksands, shewing the passage between the Tortugas and 
the Island and Reef to the east, but it has been carried away.” 

Tortugas Bank.—To the westward of the Tortugas, is the Tortugas Bank, ex- 
tending 10 miles from north to south, and 8 from east to west. This bank consists 
of brown coral rocks, interspersed with patches of white sand, and has very irre- 
gular soundings, of from 52 to 12 fathoms. The bottom appears very plainly, and 
though it may be alarming to strangers, yet there is no danger: the shallowest part 
is near the southern extremity. Between this bank and the flats of the Dry 
Tortugas, there is a channel of one league in breadth at the narrowest part, having 
in general from 7 to 15 fathoms, sand, coral, and shells. 

If you are bound to the eastward, and meet with a strong easterly gale, which is 
frequently the case in summer, you may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, under the lee of 
the long Sandy Island to the northward of the South-west Kay, about a quarter of a 
mile off shore. : 

The Bank of Soundings extends 5 or 6 leagues to the southward of the Tortugas, 
but much farther to the westward and northward, all the way along the Florida — 
Shore. This is a favourable circumstance for the safety of navigation in those parts, 
as caution in sounding may prevent danger in the night time; for the soundings 
are extremely regular all along this bank to the northward, almost to Cape St. Blas, 
or latitude 29° 40’; so that by the latitude and depth of water, it may be, in general, 
known how far a ship is to the eastward or westward. From the depth of 20 to 50 
fathoms, there is a space of several leagues ; but from 50 to 60 it deepens quickly to 
70 and 80, and soon after to no ground. 

CHANNEL EAST OF THE TORTUGAS.—There is a broad channel over the 
bank to the eastward of the Tortugas of 9 to 17 fathoms water, through which 
vessels may pass, and save much time in distance, when going to and from the coast of 
Florida, &c.; but the passage is by no means to be attempted, unless you can see the 
Tortugas distinctly, and pass within 2 or 3 leagues of the easternmost of them; as 
there is a coral bank of only 12 feet water at the distance of 4 leagues from them ;. 
and farther on, towards Cayo Marques, the westernmost of the Florida Kays, there is 
avery dangerous and extensive bank of quicksand, on many parts of which there are 
no more than 4 or 5 feet water. This bank is of a remarkable white colour, and may 
be easily seen and avoided in the day time. ? 

CAYO MARQUES, or Marques Kay, the westernmost of the range of Florida 
Kays, lies about 14 leagues E.} N. from the S.W. Kay of the Tortugas, in latitude 
24° 31/30". There is a cluster of 8 or 9 mangrove islands in its vicinity, north- 
eastward, the easternmost of which, called Cayo de Boca Grande, is the largest, being 


* Don Dionisia Galiano, from his observations. on the Northern Kay, places the S. W. Kay in 
‘latitude 24° 32/ 30”, and longitude 62° 56! 16”. : : 
+ There is not any kay of this name in Mr. Gauld’s survey of the Tortugas ; it may probably 
be the same that he has called Bush Kay. 
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about 3 miles in extent from west 1o east, bending to the south and westward, in form 
of a Horseshoe. To the westward and north-westward from Cayo Marques is a large 
bank of quicksand, before-mentioned, extending 5 or 6 leagues; and nearly due 
south from the western extremity of this bank, lies the western end of the General 
Florida Reef, in latitude 24° 20°, and longitude 82° 39’, being the southerimost part 
of the whole, There is a channel between the reef aud the bank above-mentioned, 
and likewise all along between the reef and the hays, which is, in many places, up- 
wards of four miles broad. In that part of the channel to the south-westward and 
southward of Cayo Marques, there are from 11 to 4 fathoms water on soft mud.” 

_ The Ficrida Reef, at the west end, is about 22 miles broad, but the least water on 
it is 5 fathoms, with irregular soundings to 7 and 8 fathoms. The water over it is 
all discoloured with white and brown patches of sand and coral rocks, and the bottom 
plainly appears. The reef, in general, is steep, there being from 30 to 20 fathoms, 
muddy bottom, within a mile or two of it. 

The BOCA GRANDE.—Just to the eastward of Cayo Marques, there is a large 
opening called Boca Grande of about two miles in breadth; a channel runs through 
to the northward, in which the least water is 9 feet, but it cannot be recommended to 
strangers. The western side of it is very near to, and may be distinguished by the 
large semicircular kay, called Cayo de Boca Grande, before mentioned. 

CAYO HUESO, or Kay West, now called Thompson's Island, is the first island 
of any consequence, to the eastward of Cayo de Boca Grande; it is 6 leagues to the 
eastward thereot, There are a number of scattered mangrove islets between Boca 
Grande and it, the three southernmost of which have white sandy beaches. Cayo Hueso 
is 5 miles in length, and has a sandy beach on the south side. The trees are very 
thick upon it, especially at the west end, where there is an anchorage in from 3 to 
5 fathoms, and fresh water. To the northward of the west end there is also a safe 
and convenient anchorage, with a channel of 4 fathoms into it. Yo sail in you must 
pass within less than a cable’s length of the N. W. point, which is remarkable by a 
bushy tree, and a turtle crawl, and anchor in 33 or 3} fathoms, at about half-way 
between it and a small mangrove island, (Cayo Canalette, ) which lies about a mile to 
the northward of it. The best anchoring ground is near the east bank, for there is 
some small coral near the middle and west parts of the harbour. This harbour is 
frequented by the turtlers and wreckers from Providence, and likewise by the fishing 
craft from the Havanna, who find it convenient on account of a channel through the 
bank to the northward, leading to the Coast of Florida. ’ 

- By the same authority before quoted, it will be seen that a lighthouse has been 
erected on Cayo Hueso ; it says, “* Kay West Light is 60 feet high; it has I5reflecting 
lamps, and has been seen often from the Marion’s Fore Yard, 20 miles distance. 
The 4uoys on the reef are many and various ; they generally shew the greatest depth 
of water. There is also a beacon on Sand Kay,* built of wood, 7 miles S. S.W. from 
Kay West. 

Directions for entering the Harbour of Kay West, by Mr. P. C. Greene. 

‘* Bring the lighthouse which stands upon the S. W. point of the island to bear 
N.N, W., then steer for it, taking care to give the point on which it stands a berth of 
at least a mile, on account of a flat that makes off there. After passing the light you 
can haul up for the town, which is at the N. W. point of the island, as soon as you 
please. In crossing the reef by these directions you will not have less than 27 feet 
water.” —Kay West, 30th January, 1827. 

The S.W. point of Cayo Hueso lies in 249 39'N. latitude, and 81° 542’ W. lon- 
gitude; and lies 28 leagues N. 13° K. érue from the Havanna. 

Sand Kay, or Porpoise Island.—The westernmost Sandy Kay on the Florida Reef, 
lies 24 leagues S.S.W. from the S.W. point of Cayo Hueso, in latitude 24° 26%’, 
Mr. Gauld erected a large pole upon it, to make it the more conspicuous. About 
3 miles to the westward of it, there is a dry patch of rocks on the reef, and to the 
eastward, at about half that distance from it, is another. From thence there are 2 or 3 
fathoms on the reef, for about 4 miles to the eastward of the kay; but with the west 
end of Cayo Hueso bearing about N. N. W. or N. by W. 3 W., there is a fair channel 
over the reef, of 43 and 4 fathoms; and, when you get into 5 and 6 fathoms, soft mud, 
within the reef, edge a little more to the westward, in order to give berth to a rocky 
spit that runs off from the S. W. point of Cayo Hueso. 


* According to Mr. Greene a Age is now building on Sand Kay. 
2 
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The channel within the reef between Boca Grande and Cayo Hueso, is in general 
about 21 to 3 miles broad, and the deepest water is 8 fathoms, fine sand and clay. 
There are two or three patches of coral rocks, with 24 and 3 fathoms water, lying 
nearly in mid-channel, about S.8. E. 4 E. from the west end of Cayo Hueso. 5 

At the east end of Cayo Hueso there is a small opening, called Boca Chica, which 
leads to a great number of small mangrove islands, but nothing larger than a canoe 
can pass through over the shoals. " 

CAYOS SAMBOES.— About six miles S. S. E. } E. from Boca Chica, there are 
three small sandy kays on the reefs bearing this name ; between the westernmost and 
middle one is a channel of 4 fathoms over the reef, and there is another of 3 fathoms, 
between the middle and easternmost kay; but for 9 miles to the eastward of these 
kays the reef is broad and dangerous, there being in some places dry rocks; and, in 
general, it is covered with sunken rocks, 4 or 5 feet under water, with crooked 
channels of 4, 6, and 7 fathoms between them. ; , 

SADDLE BLUFF.—About six miles to the eastward of Boca Chica, there is a 
small island, with remarkable high bluff trees, appearing in most points of view, in 
shape of a saddle. It has an opening, at each end, into a large shallow bay, bordered 
with innumerable mangrove islands to the northward. The general course of the 
chain of islands turns gradually to the northward of east from Cayo Hueso. Between 
Bee Chea and Saddle Bluff, lies Cayo Samba, 5 miles in extent from W.S. W. to 

PINE ISLANDS.—At the distance of 53 leagues from the west end of Cayo 
Hueso there are several large islands, covered with pine trees, which continue all the 
way to Bahia Honda, a space of nearly 4 leagues farther on to the eastward ; but these 
pine islands are bordered with mangrove kays on the south, and there are several 
openings quite through to the northward, but so shallow as to be passable only in 
boats and canoes. 

LOOE KAY (so called from his Majesty’s Ship the Looe, heing cast away there,) 
is a small sandy island on the reef, 7! leagues from the west end of Cayo Hueso, 15 
from Cayo Marques, and 253 leagues to the eastward of the Tortugas. It lies in 
latitude 24° 33', and longitude 81° 30’ W. The rocks run buta very little out from 
it, and there is no kind of danger but what may be avoided in the daytime. The 
reef is very steep on the south side, there being 20 fathoms within a mile of the kay, 
and 100 fathoms about 2 leagues to the southward of it. There is a channel of 4 or 5 
fathoms over the reef, about a mile to the westward of the kay; but to the eastward 
of it, for 2 or 3 miles, you cannot depend upon carrying more than 15 or 16 feet, 
although farther on to the eastward, for the distance of 5 leagues, you will have 3, 
and in many places 4 and 5 fathoms, the least water on the reef. By the authority 
before quoted, we are also informed of a tower being erected on this kuy; it says, 
“There is a white tower built 30 feet high on Looe Kay: this has often been mis- 
taken for a lighthouse. It is painted white, and has a black pole and ball at the top. 
There is a busy on the reef about 4 or 5 miles from Love Kay to the eastward, in 4t 
fathoms water, shewing the greatest depth.” 

About 4 miles N. 1 W. from Looe Kay there is a small harbour, called by the Pro- 
vidence people New-found Harbour, and by the Spaniards Cagvamos or Cayovamo ; 
but it is fit for nothing but small craft, as there are only 7 or 8 feet of water 
in it. 

BAHIA HONDA lies nearly 7 miles N.E.4N. from Zove Kay in latitude 
24° 38'N. It has a large entrance, and a fair channel of 4 or 5 fathoms, but within 
the harbour it shoalens to 3,3, 22, and 2! fathoms, and the bottom in general is rather 
hard rough ground. This place may be easily known by three small islands on the 
west side of the entrance, and a Jurge island on the east side, a mile long, with a 
sandy beach, remarkable for a number of tall palmetto cabbage-trees, the first of the 
kind you fall in with coming from the westward ; this island is therefore called Cab- 
bage-tree Island. 

CAYOS DE VACAS, or Cow Kays.—From Bahia Honda to the west end of 
Cayo Vacas, (the next considerable island in proceeding to the eastward,) the distance 
is 34 leagues, and the direction of the coast turns still more to the northward. There 
are only a few small kays between them, the body, or thick cluster of islands, 
made gabant Bahia Honda, which makes this almost vacant space the more re- 
markable. 


CAYO SOMBRERO.—About 5 miles S. 4 E. from the west end of Cayo Vacas, 
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there is a small sandy kay on the reef, called by the Spaniards Cayo Sombrero, in 
rig 24° 37' N., and longitude 81° 144’ W.: this is the easternmost kay on the 
reef. 

There are, in all, six hays on the reef; and, as they may serve as so many good 
landmarks, to know exactly where you are, in case of falling in with any of them, we 
have thonght proper, in this place, to recapitulate the situation of them, beginning 
at the westernmost, viz. Sand Kay, which lies 24 leagues S.S. W. from the S. W. 
point of Cayo Hueso, in latitude 24° 251! N., longitude 81° 584'W.; the Cayos 
Samboes, or three small kays off Boca Chica, in latitude 24° 274'; Looe Kay in lati- 
tude 24° 33’, longitude 81° 30’, and Cayo Sombrero, just now mentioned, 

CHANNEL BETWEEN CAYO HUESO AND CAYOS VACAS, AND THE 
REEF.—It has been already said, that there are two or three small coral patches of 
2} and 3 fathoms water, lying nearly in mid-channel, about S.S.E. 4 E. from the 
west end of Cayo Hueso, with 5 or 6 fathoms round them. The channel here is about 
4} or 5 miles broad, and continues to be upwards of 4 miles in breadth, to the Cayos 
Samboes. Here the reef grows broader, and the channel narrower, with 4 or 5 
fathoms the deepest water. In the narrowest part, which is 4 or 5 miles to the west- 
ward of Love Kay, the channel is only 1} mile broad, and 3} fathoms the deepest 
water; but as you approach Love Kay, the channel grows broader again, and deepens 
to 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, mud andclay. Abreast of Bahia Honda, the channel is about 
27 miles broad ; with the same soundings, and continues about the same breadth, as 
far as Cayos de Vacas. There are two general remarks concerning this channel, to 
the westward of Cayos de Vacas, namely, that you will have 3 fathoms all the way, 
ee a mile of the kays, and that you will always find the deepest water nearest 
the reef. 

CAYOS DE VACAS, Eastward.—Cayos de Vacas, or rather the thick range of 
islands that go by that name, extend about 13 miles N. E. by E.4E.; the eastern- 
most of these islands is called Duck Kay. 

From Duck Kay to Cayo Bivoras, or Viper Kay, the distance is about 3} miles, 
and there are three small mangrove islands between them. Cayo Bivoras is above 4 
miles long, with a white sandy beach, and is remarkable for a high hummock of trees 
at the west end. 

From the east end of Cayo Bivoras, to the west end of Old Matacumbe, the dis- 
tance is 3 miles. Old Matacumbe is 34 miles long, in a N. E.4 EK. direction; the 
trees at the north end are very high, and level at the top, appearing at a distance like 
table-land. It lies in latitude 24° 52, and longitude 80° 50’. There is a safe har- 
bour near the north end of Matacumbe, where vessels not drawing more than 7 or 8 
feet, may go in and anchor in 3 fathoms, secure from all winds; but they must go 
round the east side of a smallisland, called Indian Kay, or Matanza, keeping about 
a cable’s length off shore, where there are from 9 to 10 feet for some distance, and 
thence 2 to 3 fathoms in a broad channel, which turns round towards the north end 
of Matacumbe, where there is a large turtle crawl. The channel is easily distin- 
punt by the white shallow banks on each side, on which there is only 2 or 3 feet 
of water. 

Indian Kay lies about a mile to the eastward of Matacumbe; and it is all shoal 
ground between them. To the N. W. and northward of Matacumbe, the Mangrove 
Islands begin again, and extend all the way to the main land, about 6 or 7 leagues 
distant, and all the way to the eastward within Cayo Largo, &c. but that large space is 
almost one continued flat, with some small channels of 5 or 6 feet water. 

The REEF from Cayo Sombrero is, in general, very broken ground, as far as the 
-west end of Matacumlbe, there being many patches of coral rocks with 6 to 8 feet 
water, and others where the rocks rise to the surface, particularly some spots o ff th 
east end of Cayos de Vacas, about 4 miles off shore. There are likewise some large 
patches of 8 or 9 feet off the middle of Cayo Bivoras, and another large rocky shoal 
of 8 or 10 feet, off the west end of Matacumbe at the distance of 44 miles; but there 
are channels of at least 3 fathoms over several parts of the reef between them. 

There are also some dangerous shouls of coral rocks in the channel, between the 
reef and the S. W. part of Cayos de Vacas, the largest of which has only 4 feet water 
on it, and lies about 33 miles N. E.  N. from Cayo Sombrero, and about 14 mile from 
Cayos de Vacas. There are several other small patches of 5 or 6 feet to the north- 
eastward of it; but, in the day time, all these shoals appear very plainly at a distance, 
being of a brown colour; and, as it is unsafe running im the night, it is always neces- 
sary to anchor, when night approaches, through the whole extent of the channel. 
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From Cayos de Vacas Shoals, the channel still continues to be 2 or 24 miles broad, 
to the eastward of Matacumbe ; 4 fathoms is the deepest water, but 24 and 3 fathoms 
is the general depth along Kay Bivoras, at 2 or 3 miles distance. 

WATERING PLACES.—We have hitherto purposely omitted mentioning where 
Fresh water may be found among these kays, to avoid confusion, and to bring into 
one point of view, so necessary an article for those who may have the misfortune to 
be shipwrecked, or otherwise be in want of it. There is no drinkable water on the 
Tortugas, nor any where till you come to the west end of Cayo Hueso, where there 
are several wells dug in the sand. The water is tolerably good, especially after rain ; 
but sometimes it will be found a little brackish; in which case the best way is to dig 
anew well, which may be soon done, and you will find the water much better than 
what has been standing in the old wells. At Bahia Honda very good fresh water 
may be obtained in the same manner; and on the south side of Cayos de Vacuas, at 
about 7 miles from the west end, there are also fresh water wells on the east side of a 
narrow opening, with a sandy beach on the east side of it. 

These are the only places among the kays, (at least as far as we know,) where fresh 
-~water may be obtained from wells; but there are several fresh water swamps, and 
natural reservoirs among the rocks, particularly a large one on the north side of Cayos, 
de Vacas, about 53 miles from the west end, where the water never fails. It lies ina 
valley, about 100 yards from the beach, a little to the westward of three mangrove 
islands. There is likewise fresh water to be got sometimes among the rocks, at the 
west end of Cuyos de Vacas, and the small islands to the westward of it, besides at 
the west end of Duck Kay, and several other places. In general, wherever there is a 
rocky foundation, there is a chance of finding fresh water, especially after rain. 

But the principal Watering Place is at the north end of Gld Matacumbe, where 
there is a natural well in a rock, about 4 feet deep, which is constantly full of excel- 
lent water, being a kind of spring. On this account Matacumbe is much frequented 
by the wreckers and turtlers, as there is no fresh water for many leagues to the east- 
ward. 

NEW MATACUMBE, Eastward.—New Matacumbe lies about 13 mile north- 
eastward from Old Matacumbe, and is 34 miles long, in a N.E. direction. It is 
covered with thick tall trees. At the N.E. end of it there is an opening, about halfa 
mile wide, with a small mangrove island in the middle ; then a mangrove island about 
a mile and a half long, which is separated by a narrow channel, from a large island, 
above 5 miles in length, covered with high treesof various kinds. This island has no 
name given to it, either by the Spaniards or the Providence people, but goes under 
the general appellation of Cayo Largo, from which it is separated by a narrow chan- 
nel ; it is distinguished in our chart by the name of Long Island. 

TAVAERNIER KAY, or Cayo Tabuno, as it is called by the Spaniards, isa 
small island about 14 mile from the S. W. end of Cayo Largo, and 13 miles N. E. } E. 
from Old Matacumbe. There isa very good anchorage a little to the northward of 
it, for such vessels as frequent the coast. 

Cayo Rodrigues, a pretty large mangrove island, without any firm ground, the roots 
of the trees being constantly overflowed, likewise lies off Cayo Largo at the distance 
of 44 miles NN. E. from its 5. W. end, and 4} miles N. E. by N. from Zavernier. It 
is in latitude 25° N. From hence the coast of Cayo Largo, which here appears like 
main-land, lies N. N. E. $ E. almost 19 miles. 

There are no shoals on the reef opposite to Old Matacumbe, except that off the 
S.W. end above-mentioned; but there is a large patch of coral rocks, bearing about 
E.S. E. 4 or 5 miles from the north end of Old Matacumbe, on which there are only 
4 or 5 feet of water. The reef extends to within less than 3 miles of Rodrigues, where 
there are only 7 or § feet water; and 3 fathoms is generally the deepest water in the 
channel all along. 

From the large shoal of Rodrigues, which forms a kind of elbow, the patches of 
coral-rocks are said to increase in number and dimensions, forming double and treble 
reefs, with small channels of deep water through them ; but they are imperfectly 
known. On the west side of Rodrigues, isa very small kay, called Cayo de Palumbas, 
or Dove Kay: it is gravelly, and of moderate height, and in the wet season, affords 
‘good fresh water. Pigeons are found on this kay. bab 

CAYO LARGO is nearly'8 leagues in length N. N. E. ££. from its south-west 
to its N. E. extremity; it is of irregular'shape, of 14 to 6 miles in breadth, forming 
on its south-east side a remarkable projecting part, called Sound Point ; opposite to 
which, and to the Kay of Rodrigues, is the Greav Iniet of the Florida Reef, 
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whose north side is formed by the Carysfort Reef. The indraught which sets into 
this place, renders a near approach thereto very dangerous for large ships, especially 
with alight, or on-shore wind. Cayo Largo affords no living creature, except racoons 
and insects, especially those troublesome ones, mosquitos and scorpions. 

From the north end of Cayo Largo, commences a range of islets and kays, that 
terminate at the point commonly, but improperly, called Care Fioripa. About 
4 miles N. E. by N. from the N..E. point of Cayo Largo, is an Inlet, known by the 
name of Angel Fish Creek. This creek is formed by Jenning’s Kay on the north 
side, and two small Kays on the south. Angel Fish Creek lies 6 leagues N. by E. 4 E. 
from Sound Point, already noticed as the south-easternmost part of Cayo Largo. 

Jenning’s Kay is about 24 miles in length ; and 14 mile to the north-eastward 
of it is the S. W. end of £lliot’s Kay, which thence extends 6 miles N. E. by N. 
Between Jenniny’s Kay and Eilliot’s Kay, is an Inlet, named Blach Cesar’s Creek, 
which will admit small craft into the inner sound: the bottom of this creek is-sand, 
and from thence to the south-westward, it gradually changes into a kind of soft marl, 
of the consistence of dough. 

Next to the northward of Elliot’s Kay, is a little island, having two small hills 
on it, whence the Spaniards have called it Las Tetas, or the Paps; but by the 
English, it is called Pownal Kay. The Inlet between has the name of Saunder’s 
Cut, where a small vessel of 4 feet draught may sail into the wide sound, between 
these kays and the watering places on the main. To the north and north-eastward 
of the Paps, are seven rocks just above water, with some mangrove and blackwood 
bushes on them, called the Soldier’s Kays, and by the Spaniards, Mascaras ; and 
then the kays named Pollock, Knox, Paradisos, and Lawrence. The next are two 
low spots of mangrove, on a bank, inaccessible to any thing larger than a boat, called 
Oswald Kays ; and 5 miles beyond them lies Cayo Biseayno, at the distance of about 
5 leagues N. N. E. from the north end of Elliot’s Kay. The edge of the bank, on 
which these kays are situated, from Elliot’s Kay to Oswald Kays inclusive, is very 
irregular, trending first N. E. by N. then North, and N. N. E. 

KAY BISCAYNO, the south end of which is in latitude 25° 41' N., and longitude 
80° 8’ W., extends thence about 5 miles north, and is nearly 2 miles wide. This island 
or kay lies to the north-westward of the entrance to Hawke Channel, and at about 
14 mile from the main. To the northward of Cayo Biscuyno, is the south end of a 
narrow island, which first trends N. by E., then North and N. N..W. for about 9 
miles. The easternmost part of Narrow Island, which is also the most. projecting, 
is named Cape Florida: it lies in latitude 25° 47’ N., longitude 80° 34’ W. 

A lighthouse has been erected on or near this Cape, and a light vessel is stationed 
within the Carysfort Reef. Mr. Williams, whom we have before quoted, says, ~ 
“ The light ship is anchored inside the Carysfort Reef at Basin Bank S. by W. from 
Basin Hill, they are both in one when they bear N. by E.; the light can be seen 15 
miles off. She has a large bell, which, in thick weather is struck every half hour. 
The Marion went within 2 miles of the light ship, the reef being between 
them.” 

“The lighthouse on Kay Biscayno, or Cape Florida, is 60 feet high: the 
Marion has passed it several times, but could never see it farther than 10 
miles.” : 

‘* All the lights on the kays are fixed and single, except the light ship, which has 
two; one over the other.” 

The Florida Reef extends in the direction of N. E.4E. and N. 4 E. from 
Carysfort Reef to Fowey Rocks, which is the northern extremity of it, in latitude 
25° 41'N. 

CARYSFORT REEF, the south extremity of which is in latitude 24° 59’ N. lies 
immediately off Sound Point. Mr. Gauld says, ‘‘it is on this reef, which is very exten- 
sive, its north part lying opposite Angel Fish Creek, that almost every vessel that is 
cast away, meets her fate. The people, who watch the misfortunes of navigators, in 
order to make a benefit by them, know so well how munch ships are exposed in ap- 
proaching this reef, that during the summer months, the season for the return of 
the Jamaica fleets, they station themselves at anchor a little south of the point, 
from whence they can with certainty wait for the sight of any ship, that is unfor- 
tunate enough to be driven on this reef. It is called Carysfort Reef, from his 
Majesty’s ship of that name haying been run there by the pilot, on the 23d of Octo- 
ber, 1770: she was brought off by the skill and diligence of the master, My. Hunter, 
and is the first vessel known to have got clear.” 
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That part of the reef on which the Carysfort ran aground is very uneven, having 
between some of the patches 3 or 4 fathoms water. Upon one of the patches a ship 
laden with mahogany ran aground the same night with the Carysfort, but 3 miles 
without her. It being low water when the merchant ship ran aground, by lightening 
her, she got off at high water. 

Mr. Gauld further remarks, ‘‘ Since we have mentioned the wreckers, we cannot fore 
bear taking notice of the abuse generally thrown upon them very undeservedly, and 
many instances are known where they have been ill-treated for their services. What 
the behaviour of the wreckersis in the Windward Passage, we shall not take upon us to 
determine ; but we appeal to every candid man, who has been so unfortunate as to have 
eccasion for the help of the turtlers and wood-cutters, who frequent this course 
from Providence, whether they have not always yielded their assistance with greater 
expedition and regularity, and with more disinterestedness, than could be ex- 
pected? And as for the idle tale that we are told of their making false lights on 
shore, all those who have resided in those parts assure it to be an untruth. Those 
fires are occasioned by the hunters and timber-cutters, who burn the woods to clear 
them of underwood, and to procure fresh pasture for deer. Lightning also often 
sets fire to the trees, and it is not uncommon, in very dry seasons, to see sponta- 
neous fires arise in marshy places. But after all, what business has a mariner, who 
knows the course he must steer, to follow any light out of that course. And we 
would just hint to every one who passes along this coast, that, on seeing a light to 
the westward, it behoves him to look out for breakers, if he stands in for that 
quarter.” 

In latitude 25° 35’ N. according to Mr. Bishop, his Majesty’s ship Fowey, after 
losing all her anchors, beat over the reef in 3 fathoms water, and when within it, 
drifted 5 leagues to the northward in 5 or 6 fathoms water; and was afraid of 
drifting out in the Florida stream. 

The FOWEY ROCKS, lie at the north end of the reef, and are partly dry. The 
eastern edge of these rocks lies about 6 miles to the eastward of Kay Biscayno: they 
have many bad bars within them. Kay Biscayno hath also a bank lying off from its 
east side. 


Grnerat Remarks on the Martyrs Reer and Intets, with a 
Descrietion of the Martyrs Istanps. 


There are several openings, or in and outlets, over this reef; all of which are safe 
communications between the Hawke Channel and Florida Stream, having a depth 
of no less than 18 feet water. By placing a boat on the reef at those entrances, it 
will always point them out in such a manner, that you may be able to enter, safely, 
any one of them in moderate weather, when want of fresh water, contrary wind, or 
any other cause, renders this shelter necessary. Two of these inlets, however, require 
a little more to be said of them; those are Great Inlet and Spencer’s Inlet. 

Great Inlet, in 24° 56' 30" latitude, has a knoll of dry rocks on the south-east 
point of the reef, directly on the edge of the channel, whereby it is easily known, 
Here your eye must be your guide: the land may also help a little, as the two 
res mangrove kays, Tabano and Rodrigues, shew themselves plainly enough in 
the west. 

Spencer’s Inlet, in latitude 24° 46’, is opposite to Old Matacumbe, and above 
6 miles wide: the eye must be your guide here, as well as in the former, but there 
are no such visible marks. The soundings in both are as marked in the chart; and 
to any person who knows that in a gale, by reason of a reverting current, anchorage 
is full as safe under a reef as under land, we need not enlarge much about the 
utility and knowledge of these channels; much less to a man who is either in want 
of water, or who, upon falling in with these shoals, and thinks himself in danger, has 
courage enough not to despair. At the other inlets, the land appears so much alike, 
that it requires years of experience to know it. 

The Martyrs Islands may be divided into two classes, the High Islands, and the 
Low, or Drowned Islands. The High Islands are grounded upon rocks, some grey, 
some white, and some black, and hard as flint: and the Low, that is the Mangrove 
Islands, ave founded on coral rocks, all covered with arich but wet soil. The High 
Islands are covered in places with sand, on which little or nothing grows ; in other 
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places they have a stratum of bluish marl, on which torch, Madeira, lignum vite, 
iron wood, sapadilla, manchineel; wild cinnamon, guin elemi, papa, papagos, the 
white, red, and black mangrove, cotton and grape tree, grape vine, the hicaca plum, 
aloes, opuntia, and squilla, flourish in great abundance, in a most agreeable climate, 
whose summer heat is tempered by the trade-winds. None of these islands are in- 
habited by any of the human species;* but are visited by the English from New 
arene, and Spaniards from Cuba, for the sake of wrecks, Madeira wood, 
urtle, &c. 

The quantity of fish and turtle, viz. the logger-head, hawks-bill, and green, to be 
caught in, and near these islands, is almost incredible, which, joined to the many 
watering places, with the plenty of venison and bear-meat, makes them a desirable 
rendezvous for cruizers in time of war. Spars may be had here at all times, either 
out of the pine-woods, back of the islands, or among the drift on the beaches, which 
is no small inhancement of the value of these islands to cruizers, who may be in * 
want of such articles.’ 

_ A-species of great prawns or shrimps, growing to the weight of five pounds a piece, 

live in great numbers in the holes of the coral rocks, on the mangrove islands: these 
shrimps are, by the West Indians, improperly called lobsters, although they have 
not the two claws, as lobsters; they are beautifully spotted with red, yellow, blue, 
green, grey, and a little black ; but they all change into one red colour by boiling. 
Besides them, there are Jew-fish, snappers, gruppers, groans, porgus, angel-fish, 
bone-fish, the bass, and hippocampus, near and about the islands; and farther off, 
in or near the stream, are king-fish, dolphins, bonitos, albicores, cavallos, baracutas, 
red hog-fish, Spanish-mackarels, old wives, turbots, sucking-fish, &c. all excellent 
in their kinds; and what renders this plenty of more yalue is, tiat they may be all 
eaten with safety, except the hog-fish. On the contrary, it is requisite, on the 
Bahama Banks, to be cautious what fish you do eat before trying, which is most 
conveniently done by cutting the heart out of the fish so soon as it is caught, and to 
bite it until you draw blood; when, if the fish be bad, it will have a very nauseous, 
bitter, astringent taste on the tongue; buat if good, no such taste will be: perceived. 
The method of boiling silver with the fish is not so certainly to be depended on. 

There are also on these islands, quantities of small deers,, bears, racoons, and 
squirrels ; besides a variety of birds, among which is particularly the large red bird, 
called flamengo. 


Direcrions for Sarnine-from tke Easrwarp through the 
Hawke Cuanne.. 


Kay Biscayno, as before said, lies within, and forms the west side of the northern _ 
entrance of the channel or passage between the Florida Kays, or Martyrs, on the 
west and north side, and the Florida ieefs on the east and south side, called 
HAWKE CHANNEL. The coast, for 4 or 5 leagues to the northward of the “ay, has 
foul ground, and the sea breaking on it has a frightful appearance, but there is no 
where less than 3 fathoms; but, by keeping off 5 or 6 miles from shore, you will 
find generally 5 or 6 fathoms, fine sandy bottom: and when you approach the end of 
the Reef, you may haul in towards Kay Biscayno, observing to give the Reef a 
good berth without you, on account of several bad sand bars on its inner edge. You 
will not find less than 3 fathoms any where within, till you come abreast of the south 
end of the kay, where there is a small bank of eleven feet only ; but be careful to give 
the Hay a good berth, as a large fiat stretches from it. 

You then steer to the eastward of south, and pass to the eastward of the shallow 


bank that surrounds Oswald Kays, when the course will be more westerly, by the 


edge of the bank. The general rule to sail along through the channel, from the 
Soldier’s Kays to the southward, is, to have a careful man at the mast-head, to look 
out; he will see all the heads and other shoals, ina clear day, at least a mile off. 
Thus, making the eye your pilot, come no nearer to the Soldier's Kuys than 12 feet, 
and no farther off to the eastward of them than 18 feet. Abouta mile E. S. E. from 
Saunder’s Cut, lies a small round bank, with only 9 feet water on it; from this spot 
to Black Ca@sar’s Creek, there are several sunken heads, and the bar of that creek 
reaches a great way out. Right abreast of this spot, and northward of the bar, is 


* Excepting Cayo Hueso, ou which the American Government have lately formed an establish- 
ment, and have named it Thormpson’s Island.—Sce page 83. 
Part IL.] N 
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a very fine anchorage of 22 feet water, close té the batk of fie’ Reéf, which miakég 
the Inlet. i ; : 

From Saunder’s Cut to Sdunde+’s Point, there is oily 11 feet of water to be de~ 
pended on; that is, if you keep in that part of the channel which’ igs clearest of 
rocks, you may find deeper water, by going out farther toWards the Réef; 
but the care necessary to te taken in order to avoid the heads, is iiconceivable, 

When you are clear to the southward of Angel Fish Creek, tlie same rule of 
keeping between 18 and 12 feet in the channel is to be observed; but after all 
that can be said, a careful inspection of the chart, together with a comparison of it, 
with the course of the laid you sail by, and especially a good look out, will consti- 
tute you a better pilot, than any directions that can be given for this navigation: 
The course from Angel Fish Creek to the north part of Sound Point, is S. by W.£ W:, 
and the distance is 5 leagues. Ashe i 

Sound Point is the only spot that may be said to form a true promontory, from the 
spring in the rock. 

From the north end of Sound Point to Rodrigues Kay, the course and distance 
are S. W.3 S.7£ miles, There is a good harbour for small craft off the N. W. 
part of the Kay, formed by a reef running off its N. E. point; and another good 
place for shelter to the S. W. of it; but neither has a greater depth than 9 feet at 
low water. Taverniers Kay, or Tabano, is only a large thicket of mangroves, 
Without any dry soil on it, and affords only some aquatic birds And their eges. 

From abreast of Sound Point to abreast df Taband, the colirse is S. W. £ S., and 
the distance is 3 leagues. From Yahano, the direction of the coast alters to S. W., 
and to the east end of New Matacumbe, the distance is 7 miles, New Matacumbe 
has nothing remarkable, except a well of good fresh water on the east end; but 
that being known to few, the island is little frequented. Off its S. W. end lies a 
Small drowned mangrove island, called Umbrella Kay; a channel 10 feet deep 
Tuns in to the south-westward of it, and extends up to the larger island; but there 
heing nothing worthy of notice on this kay, it is very seldom visited. In coniing 
this way from Tabano, the channel is in general deeper than before; hut the same 
tule for keeping without 12 and within 18 feet, still holds gd0d; but observe that 

irectly abreast of New Matacumbe, within a mile and a half to the eastward of the 
land, are several dangerous sunken heads, called the Hen dnd Chicken, which require 
particular attention. 

The next to the south-westward, is the island of Old Matacumbe, remarkable for 
being the most convenient, and best watering place on all this coast. On its east 
end are five wells in the solid rock, which appear to be natural chasms, yielding 
excellent water in abundance; and some pounds near them likewise afford some; 
{nsomnuch, that in a wet Season, all the east end of the kay is overflown, and water 
enough may be had to supply a whole fleet. There are likewise some ponds and 
wells at the west end, but the water is of a much inférior quality. This isiand was 
one of the last habitations of the Tndians of the Coloosa nation. About a mile from 
its N. &. end, on the extremity ofa reef, lies the small bushy gravelly kay, called 
Indian Kay, which is the leading mark for finditig the watering place on Old Mata- 
cumbe. Run to about a cable’s Teneth oft the east side of the kay, and the channel 
will be easily distinguished by your eye, as before Said. Observe that the tides 
being very rapid, require: particular attention, in going in or out; and that the 
channel is very narrow, Having only just room ‘enough for a ‘sraall vessel to turn to 
Windward- : 

From the south-west end of Old Matacumbe to the west end of Cayo Bivoras, or 
Viper Kay, the course and distatice ate ‘S. W. by W.1W.7 miles; the depth of 
water is from 16 to 18 feet, sandy bottom; but you must be careful to give the 
Bivoras a berth of at least a mile and a half. From abréast of the west end of 
Bivoras 8. W. by W. 4 W.11 or 12 milés, brings you to a contraction of Hawke 
Channel, between the Outer Reef and Cayos de Vacas: your depth is generally 18 
feet, the bottom is sandy, and a broad bank runs off froin the Vaeds Islands. At 
this contraction of the channel the course must be altered to W.S. W. = W., goimg 
through the like depth of water for 5 miles. In running this last distance, care must 
pe taken to avoid the shoals lying off the S. W. part'of Cayos de Vacas, ‘heretofore 
described. 

From the west end of Cayos de Vacas to Cabbage Tree Island, or Bahia Honda, 
the course and distance are W.S. W. } W. 10 miles. In'this run you will find 3 fa- 
thoms water all along within a mile of the kays, the deepest water being nearest to 'the 
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reef. Hence.to the west end of Cayo Hueso, or Kay West, the course and distance 
are W.S.W. 31 miles, the depth of water from 17 to 23 feet. Kay West is about 
5} miles.in length, haying a shallow bank before it, which extends close round its west 
end, as has already been said, and near which end is a well of ordinary water “All 
these hays haye plenty of venison, and in some of them honey is found. From abreast 
of Kay West, a W. by S. course, 5 leagues, and W.S. W.4 W. 8% leagues, will 
carry you to the west end of the channel, abreast of the west end of the Quick 
Sands, which extend westward from Cayo Marques. This bank of quicksand 
may be always seen in the day time, it being very white, and therefore may be 
easily avoided. F 

THE TIDES.—The tide cbbs and flows here regularly, and the time of high water 
on full and change of the moon, at Kay West Harbour is 20 minutes after 8 o'clock. 
Spring tides rise 4 feet 5 inches, and it is nearly the same every where from the Dry 
Tortugas to the Cayus de Vacas: the tides from Cayos de Vacas, north-eastward, rise 
not quite so high, and the time of high water is earlier. Within the northern en- 
trance of Hawke Channel, opposite Soldiers Kays, it is high water at half an hour 
after 5 o'clock, and spring tides rise only 2 feet 6 inches. To the northward of Kay 
Biscayno, the stream on soundings is much influenced by the wind when it blows 
fresh; but with moderate breezes the ebb sets northward, and. the flood southward; a 
due attention to this will contribute to shorten a passage oyer soundings to the 
reef. - 7 


The Eastern Coast of Fronipa to Care CANAVERAL. 


The Fowey Rocks, on the northern end of the General Floyida Reef, have been 
already described, page 88. j f ; ; 

Narrow Island, which forms Cape Florida, is separated from the main on the north 
side, by an opening called the White Inlet, or Boca Ratones: this inlet will admit 
small craft only, and has a reef stretching a long way out to sea. Hence about 18 
miles more north is the entrance of Middle River, the breadth of which is about a 
quarter of a mile. but shallow. -The shore between is full of sandy hillocks, covered 
with shrubs and trees. It is flat, having no more than 12 feet water within a mile of 
it, and the bottom is rocky. 

Ten miles northward from Middle River is: New Inlet, nearly of the same breadth 
as the former. On the north side of the entrance of Middle River is the south end 
of a reef of rocks, which extends thence about 3 miles northward; it lies near the 
shore, and has from 9 to 20 feet water onit. A bank of soundings runs from the 
Fowey Rocks northward beyond New fulet, having from 2 to 25 fathoms on it, ac- 
cording to the distance from shore: this bank, between White Inlet and Middle 
River extends nearly 10 miles off from shore ; thence to the northward it is narrower, 
and off New Inlet its edge is little more than a mile off. 

About six miles to the northward of New Inlet, is Dry Inlet, or Rio Seco, before 
which is a narrow bar of dry sand. Eight leagues hence to the northward, in latitude 
26° 49’ is Grenville Inlet, which will admit no vessel drawing more than 4 feet of 
water. This place may be distinguished by a high mount of sand and rocks, called 
Coopzr’s Hill, to the southward of it, as well as by the Rocky Spring, a high ledge 
of rocks, out of which a considerable stream of fresh water issues into the sea. This 
spring is to the southward of the mount, in latitude 26° 43’, and 6 miles to the 
southward of the inlet. This part of the coast abounds with cabbage-trees, sea- 
grapes, and cocoa-plants. Venison and other game may also be obtained. 

The Gulf Siream approaches yery neay to the beach between New Inlet and 
Cooper’s Hill; and the colour of the water changes gradually as it approaches the 
coast. ; 

About 3 leagues to the northward of Grenyille Inlet, upon the beach, are several 
high black rocks, and to the north-westward of these rocks is a remarkable hill, 

. With numerous white spots upon it, called the Bald Mount, or Bleach Yard. These 
objects make this part of the coast particularly distinguishable. Abreast of the 
High Rocks, at the distance of half a mile from shore, is a small reef, just under 
water, and forming a convenient little harbour for boats. At the back of the sand 
hills, in a meadow, nearly a mile to the southward of the rocks, are two wells of 

_ excellent water, where a supply at a good watering place, may be obtained. Gn the 
Island between the t anices is plenty of turtle, deer, cocoa-plums, palm-cabbages, 

sso! she coastya Malden RecU st OME | 
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Hillsborough Inlet, which lies in latitude 27° 16'N. has a shifting bar that is 
sometimes nearly dry, but at other times has 8 or 10 feet water upon it. It is 
safe withiz, but a vessel must be moored, as the tide, which rises about 5 feet, rans 
with some degree of rapidity. This is a famous place for fishing, and abounds with 
oysters. Off the inlet, it is necessary to be very cautious that the cables are not 
injured, as it seldom happens that, if a vessel lies here with her cable out for 24 hours, 
it is not chafed to pieces: this, of course, must be owing to some peculiar quality of 
the ground, which, notwithstanding, appears like fine quicksand, excepting that there 
are some stones close in shore. 

Eight leagues N. W. N. from Hillsborough Inlet, is a range of small hills, 
called the V'ortolas, or Hummocks, off which are some sunken rocks. The coast 
hence bends gradually to the north, and terminates its direction at Cape Canaveral. 
From six miles north of Hillsborough Inlet it is flat, and an immense quantity of 
palm-trees covers the whole. Care CANAVERAL is in latitude 26° 20’ N., longitude 

80° 25’ W., and is surrounded by extensive shoals, the outermost breakers upon 
which are at the distance of 15 miles from the Cape, and from them the land is 
scarcely visible. It is, therefore, essentially requisite that ships should here take a 
very large offing; otherwise, if a violent gale blows from any point between E, N.E. 
and 8. E., they would be in the most imminent danger. 

From Dry Inlet the bank of soundings takes a N. by E. 3 E. direction, increasing 
in breadth to the northward, so that in latitude 27° N., it extends nearly 5 leagues 
from shore. Hence it changes its direction to N. by W., and again to North, in- 
creasing in breadth. In latitude 28° N., it extends 12 leagues from the coast, from 
whence it bends north-westward, until off Cape Canaveral, it does not exceed 7 
leagues from the shore, and 3 or 4 miles without the outer breakers of the Cape shoals, 
whence it takes a direction more westerly. The depths on it are various, from 3 to 
90 fathoms, as is the quality of the ground ; but as these are clearly expressed on the 
chart, to it we refer the mariner. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FLORIDA, OR GULF STREAM. 


Ws © Sircam of Florida, generally called the Gulf Stream, is an immense body of 
water, which sets from the Gulf of Meazico, through the channel between the 
Tortugas Bank and the Island Cuba, eastward, to between the Salt Kay Bank and 
the Florida Reef, thence northward, between the Bahama Banks and Coast of 

' Florida to Cape Canaveral; thence, being no longer confined by the Bahama Banks 
on the east, it expands and ranges nearly in conformity to the trend of coast as far 
up as the parallel of 86 degrees, inclining more to the eastward as it advances 
higher up. It passes the southern edge of St George’s Bank in an E. N. E. and 
E. by N. direction; thence across the tail of the Great Bank of Newfoundland, in an 
easterly direction ; and at length loses itself in the ocean, to the south-eastward of 
that bank.. , 

The general and long entertained opinion of the origin of this stream, was the 
tropical winds blowing over the Atlantic, which were supposed to propel the waters 
of that ocean over to the westward, through the Caribbean Sea and Bahama 
Channels into the Gulf of Mezico, whence it escapes through the Strait of Florida > 
but this notion has been interrupted, if not totally destroyed, by Captain James 
Munderson of the Royal Navy, who has shown almost to a demonstration, that’ this 
cause is imaginary, and does not operate in any considerable degree, to the pro- 
duction of so great an efiect. He presumes that the principal, if not the sole cause, 
is the continual efflux of that vast river the Missisippi, and of the Apalachicola, 
and other rivers of Florida between its mouth and the entrance of the Gulf. We 
certainly incline to the latter opinion, but do not presume to decide on the subject; 
our business being more immediately to show the effect than the cause of this famous 
stream. 

All these parts, at present distinguished by the appellations of Cape Florida, 
Martyr Islands, Martyr Shoals, aud Martyr Reefs, do appear to have been in 

* times past contiguous, forming two peninsulas on the south end of the promontory 
of Florida, fortified as it were against the Florida Stream by broken islands, 
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known at this day by the name of Tortugas, and by a reef out of sight of any 
land west of these islands, now called the Turtuga Bank. ‘The islands still in 
being, as remnants of the northern peninsula, are many, and go by the general name 
of the Martyr Islands, or commonly the Kays, which we have already described. 
#Huxeso, is the south point of the former northern peninsula, as the shoal of Sombreros, 
with its barren sand hills, is the south point of the southern peninsula. 

Whatever may be the primary cause of the Gulf Stream, it is generally believed 
to issue from the Gulf of Mexico, and to run through the Strait of Florida, as 
before described ; by which nature conduces both to the health and convenience of 
that region. North-east and east winds press the Florida Stream home to the 
‘Atlantic Coast, and confine it in a very narrow channel, at which times it runs like 
a torrent. South-east and south winds give less motion to the natural current of 
the stream, because it then runs in its natural channel, is wider, as also distant from 
the shore, on which distance part of the stream returns by an eddy southwardly. 
South-west, west, and north-west winds extend the stream still farther into the 
ocean, consequently, beyond its natural eastern boundary, by which its current is 
but moderate, having that motion diminished, which is caused by the pressure it 
receives in its confinement between the Islands Cuba, Bahamas, and the pro- 
montory, where the stream, according to the interceptions of winds, contrary to its 
assumed regular course, and by reason of its sudden changes in its procession on 
the promontory from S, E.to E.N.E., and at Cupe Florida to N. by E., and 
thence to north through the New Bahama Channel, strikes more or less force on 
the narrow head of the said promontory, in such manner, that the continent has 
been, and is to this day, subject to yield its limits foot by foot to the stream. The 
vast quantity of large old scattered trees, which have been found, washed out with 
their roots on all shores of the islands, and out in the shallow sea between the 
islands and main, testify that they lay on the spot of the former continent and penin- 
sulas, where their genus or species formerly flourished; but it has never appeared 
that a spot has been met with where the continent had taken possession of limits 
deserted by the stream. These are testimonies, if not evident proofs, that the 
stream, not satisfied with its confined sudden turns, endeavours to extend; 
but does not give up any of its acquisitions, or exchange old possessions in 
lieu, as seas and rivers are well known to do, in all other parts of the known 
world. 

This encroachment of the stream has torn these naturally low peninsulas and the 
continent, at times of inundations, (caused by great gales and hurricanes, aggravated 
by the accompanying of the moon’s full and change,) into so many subdivisions as are 
in being under the different names and appellations before mentioned. In the month 
of September, 1769, happened an inundation, that covered the very tops of the highest 
trees on Cayo Largo, Rodrigues, Jennings, and Ellot’s Kay, with 3 feet water, 
experienced to the great damage of the Litbury Snow, John Lorain master, who, by 
the N. W. current of the stream, caused by a N. E. gale, was forced over the reef in 
a shallow sea, bilged, and coming to anchor in Hawke Channel, found himself next 
day on shore, with his anchor among the trees on the south end of Elliot’s Kay. 

The Kays and shoals on the Florida Reef before menticned, which border upon 
the Florida Stream, distinguishing themselves by shewing their sand hills above 
water, visible at 4 or 5 miles distance, evidently appear to be the remnant of the 
southern peninsula, torn first into islands; which, deprived of their natural products, 
inhabitants, and rich soil, retain only at this time their barren sand-cover over their 
rocky foundation: from which it may be concluded, that the rocky reefs are of the 
number of those islands formed by the force of the stream out of the southern pen- 
insula above mentioned, but washed clean of all that the violence of the stream could 
move thereon, and remain awful and dangerous wharfs in that sea, to the destruction 
of many vessels wrecked thereon in times past, and to this day. These rocks in some 
places project, in others are level with the surface of the sea; nevertheless they 
fathom,-in their intervals, from 18 to 48 feet water, so that vessels have crossed the 
reefs on those intervals without touching. g 

The Florida Stream, at its regular seasons, and uninterrupted course in fair 
weather, forms a remarkably visible glazed line of division, but in many places out 
of sight of any land; without which line the stream appears in some places as blue 
boiling water, in others bursting and fermenting like cataracts, even at times of the 
greatest calms, besides being fathomless in these very spots: and within the aforesaid 
line is an eddy quite smooth, changing gradually as it approaches Hawke Channel and 
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‘islanis, ‘from the stream’s deep blue, to a beautiful sea-green, and at last:into a milk 
white. "Phe‘soundings-under the blue-coloured water are on fine white marl; under 
‘the sea-green, ‘on the-said marl, with sponge, white coral,-sea-feathers, tortoise-grass, 
‘and sometimes banks of-recks; and under the white-coloured water, the soundings 
are on‘white-marl, with banks of rocks or white sand: this eddy takes its current in 
an opposite direction from that of the contiguous stream, viz. south-westerly. 

The soundings im the eddy, in ease no reef'is in the way, between the Stream and 
Hawke'Channel, run from ‘280 ‘to 16‘ feet ; ‘and where reefs and shoals divide the 
Stream and ‘Hawhe'Channel, the soundings in some places are, from bottomless, at 
‘once 68 feet. ie oe t 

‘By attending carefully to the above deseription, vessels may with safety avoid the 
‘eddy, or make allowance for it in ‘their calculations: that is, if they cannot help 
falling into the eddy, (after they have taken all precautions by sounding in blue 
‘water, and, when they had bottom, stood off,) they will naturally subtract what 
‘longitude they make in the eddy from what they had made in the stream, and begin 
‘a new departure. 

‘Many vessels, bound through the New Bahama'Channel, have been Jost in fair 
weather. Unacquainted with the stream’s eddy, aud of soundings being under blue 
water, they were swept insensibly by the eddy to the westward ; and when, by their 
calculations, they thought they had a good offing eastward, of the meridian of ;Cape 
Florida, have stood ‘north, and in lieu of entering the New Bahama Channel, run 
‘straight upon a reef. 

‘Besides the effect that the different winds have on the Florida Stream, it is neces- 
sary to observe, that it is also-subject'to an-alteration from another cause, by which, 
as well as by the winds, it is-either pressed on or off the coast, viz. by the full and 
change of the moon, which, according to her position, has all the different effects upon 
the stream ; however, not in equal power with those of the winds ; and the disposition 
of the stream is increased to its maximum, if the effects both of the winds and moon 

‘are combined ; for:at this time the ovean rising highest, regulates the flood and ebb, 
‘and divides them in proportionate times, and consequently directs and increases them 
with the assistance of easterly moons and winds, to the west, and of westerly moons 
‘and winds, to the east ; so that the west and east shores are at times deprived of, and 
‘at other times overflowed by tides, occasioned by these vicissitudes. 

The boisterous East, N. E., and North winds, begin generally in September, and 
continue during the season while the sun is in the southern hemisphere, yiz. uutil 
‘March, at which time they generally end with a gale or hurricane, if the moon’s full 
or change falls in with the season. 


WINDWARD CHANNEL. 


Description of, and Directions for Navicatine in the Winnwarpd 
Cuannez, from Jamaica to Care Maize and Carr Sr. NicHonas. 


rally a great swell in the bay,,with a.great.suri on the beach, uplessin yery moderate 
winds. ; sph : 
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CAPE DAME MARIE, or Donna. Maria, is about the height of Beachy Head: 
in the English Channel, bluff and steep to the water side, and of a reddish colour. 
The bay to the southward of the Cape, which is called by itsname, shoalens gradually, 
and affords good anchorage, as before deseribed, page 29. This is a good place for 
wood, water, and fish. , 

From Cape Dame Marie to Salt River Point the coastruns E.N.E. 1 E. 14 miles; 
the land all along is high and uneven, and there is some foul ground near the Cape, 
Between Salt River Point and the Caymites, to the E. S, Eastward, the land toward 
Petit Godve appears very high. There is some foul grownd about the Caymites, 
before desertbed, to which a good berth must be given, as well as to the Rochelots 
Reef, (described page 27). Although it has been said that there is more room for 
working on the north than on the south side of Rechelois Reef, it is nevertheless, by 
many persons, considered safest to work up between it and the main, because the main 
is bold, and’continues so all the way up to the Road of Leogane ; but, in standing 
over towards the island, you will meet,with overfalls of 13, 10, 8, and 7 fathoms 
water. You may run along the south coast at two miles from shore, without danger : 
the ground may be séen under the ship a long way, but there is a sufficient depth of 
water: 

To anchor in Leogane Road, give the Fort Point a berth of about a mile, and 
anchor with the Fort bearing about N.E.4.N. at that distance, in 18 fathoms water, 
muddy ground; it is very rocky about the point, and the white water may be readily 
seen. 

The coasts between Leogane and Cape St. Nicholas have been described in pro- 
ceeding from the northward. See page 24, &c. 

THE SOUTH SIDE OF CUBA.--The high peak of the Copper Hills, or Peak ° 
of Tarquino, which we have already mentioned, is the highest land on the southern 
part of the Zsland ef Cuba, and bears from Morant.Point, in Jamaica, N.N. W. dis- 
tant 40} leagues. It stands but a little inland, and may be descried from most parts 
of the north side of Jamaica. 

The bearing and distance from the East end of Jamaica, to St. Jago de la Cuba, 
are N.£ W. 40! leagues; to Guantanams, or Cumberland Harbour, N.by E. 3 E. 
43 leagues; and to Ocoa, or Sphina’s Bay, N. BE. 3 N. 57 leagues. But the course 
to either of thesé places must be directed by judgment, according to circumstances, 
so as to avoid the Formigas, already deseribed. 

The entrance of the Harbour of St. Jago lies about 133 leagues to the eastward of 
the Peak of Turquino. The harbour is distinguished by the Morro Castle, which 
stands on the eastern ‘side. For a description of, and directions for this Harbour, 
see page 50. 

GUANTANAMO, or Cumberland Harbour, is 16 leagues to the eastward of that 
of St.Jago. Directions for taking this harbour will be found in page 49. 

Four leagues to the eastward of Cumberland Harbour is the mouth of Puerto 
Escondido, or the Hidden Port, described in page 48. 

From Cumberland Harbour to Cape Bueno, or Ocoa Point, the bearing and dis- 
tance are E. N. E.4 E. 20} leagues. Within this cape is the Bay of Ocova, in which 
there is good anchorage, already ‘described, page 47. 

From Cape Bueno to the extreme point of Cape Maize, the bearing and distance are 
N.E.4N. 43 leagues. The point of Cape Maize is low and sandy, and is bordered 
with a reef. About 7} leagues to the westward of the Cupe, on the north side of 
Cuba, is Baracoa, a very good harbour, but narrow at the entrance. Its situation 
may be known bya remarkable round table hill, called EY Yungae, or the Anvil, 
which stands 5 miles to the westward of the entrance. Directions for this harbour 
will be found in the Description of the North Coast of Cuba, page 70. 

SHIPS BOUND FROM JAMAICA TO EUROPE, or any where to the 
north-eastward, should, if possible, take the Croohed Islund Passage in preference 
to any other. It is to be ‘observeé, however, that with strong N.N. E. winds, it is 
yery difficult te work round Cape Maize, owing to a strong lee current which gene- 
rally prevails with those winds, particularly in January, February, March, and April, 
during whicli months the strong northerly winds prevail. This current runs,strongest 
between Cape Maize and Cape Donna Maria, and occupies a space in breadth equal 
to the distance between the contracting points: its velocity is about 2°knots, and with 
strong N. E. winds sets'to the S. W. between the east end of Jumaica and the 
Morant Kays. ; ; 

This current has been experienced in the whole extent of sea between Jamaica and 
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Cuba, by several commanders, who, after having cleared the east end of Jamaica, 
have stood over to the Cuba shore, in order to beat up to, and round Cape Maize. © 
_They have there found a strong lee current during those mouths, and little or no 
land wind to assist them in working up along shore, so that they have, at last, been » 
obliged to bear up for the Gulf Passage. Nevertheless, it is to be understood, 
that, in the fine season, there are variable winds, and sometimes a favourable current, 
of which every advantage should be taken, according to the situation of the ship, and 
other circumstances. 

The Montagnes de la Hotte, or Grand Ance Mountains, the westernmost high land 
of Hayti, are often seen by, and are of great use to, ships sailing between Cape Maize 
and Cape St. Nicholas: they may be descried at the distance of 30 or 40 leagues, and, 
by their situation and bearing, become a good guide in working up through the 
Windward Channel. 

Should a strong lee current prevail, when working from Jamaica to windward, 
stand well out, and work in the stream of the Morant Kays, endeavouring to get to. 
the eastward of them, so soon as possible. They are not dangerous, as they can, at | 
all times of the day, be seen at a distance sufficient to avoid the danger with which 
they are surrounded, and there is anchorage under their N. W. side, if circumstances’ 
should render it necessary.—See page 51. , 

Having passed the Morant Kays, stretch well to the eastward, and work nearly in - 
a direct line for the high land over Point Boucan, taking care, when standing north- 
westward, not to bring Cape Tiburon to the eastward of N. E., you will then avoid the 
stream of the lee current, and may gain ground very fast. When you have advanced 
so far to the northward as 17° 40’, you will at times meet with a counter current, and 
during the night with frequent squalls from the southward, which are occasioned by 
the high lands of Hayti. When this happens stand to the eastward, and endeavour 
to get wellin under Cape Tiburon ; then work along that shore, to Cupe Dame Mariu, 
which is bold, and may be approached to the distance of half a mile, excepting off 
Ministre Point where the Baleines lie about 14 mile from shore. See page 29., 
By keeping within 7 or 8 miles of the shore, you will avoid the strength of the lee 
current, and find very little against you. 

As the current sets with great strength in the channel between Cape St. Nicholas 
and Cape Maize, particularly on the Cuba side, it is necessary to work well up 
toward Cape St. Nicholas before you attempt to stretch across toward Cape Maize. 
This will be easily done by keeping within the line of Cape Dame Maria and Cape 
St. Nicholas ; and when Cape Maize is brought to bear to the westward of N. by W., 
you may venture to stand across the channel to the northward, and you will, gene- 
rally, as you proceed in that direction, find the wind more easterly. 
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Description of and Directions for the Winpwarp Passaces, by M. CuHaAs- 
TENET DE Puysecur, with Emendations and Additions. 


Me four principal channels, called the Windward Passages, are, the Crooked 
= Islands, or Leewardmost Passage ; the Caycos Passage, which is to leeward of 
the Caycos Islands ; the Turk’s Islands Passage, which is to windward of Caycos, | 
and to leeward of the T'urk’s Islands ; the Silver Kay Passage, which is between the 
Silver Kays and the Square Handkerchief. 


Crooxep Istanp PAssAceE. 


This passage is the longest, but is far the most convenient for ships coming out of 
the Gulf of Gonaives, or from the southern part of Haytt, and for those who are 
bound to the United States. 

From Cape Maize to the S. W. point of Great Inagua the bearing and distance are ~ 
N.N.E. 16 leagues; and if Cape Maize be brought to bear N. N. W. 5 leagues dis- 
tant, (from the parallel of 20°,) the course to the S. W. point of the same island will 
be NV. by E., and the distance 20 leagues; but it is generally necessary to steer half 
a point to the eastward of this course, because a strong lee current frequently sets 
towards the Bahama Channel, : ‘ 


, 
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* INAGUA.—Great Inagua, like all the islands which bound: the Windward 
Passages, is very low, with small hummocks, which at.a distance appeardike detached 
islets ; it cannotibe seen at a considerable distance, in consequence. of the haze which 
almost constantly prevails in these latitudes ; but in clear weather it may be seeniat 
the distance of'5 or 6 leagues. In making the west end there is'no danger whatever. 

- Two sandy bays at'thatend afford good anchorage;; but, fromthe trade windsshlowing 
over the island, the northernmost bay is the best. 

This: Island’ is 14 leagues: in: length, and 12 or 13 miles: in breadth: its middle is: 
saidito be swampy. There are several inlets on the south side; which abound with: 
fish and turtle. Fresh water may be procured in the northernmostibay,.on the west! 
side, at a short distance from the beach: There are several rocks about the S. W. 
point, with «reef, which stretches out to nearly the extent ofa mile. The bay be- 
tween this and the west point is called: Shallow Bay: itissurrounded by a reef, which, 
however, shews itself, although there are 2 or 3 fathomsion.it: without:the reefi isa 
white sand, to the distance of 3 cables’ length, and on this sand is the: anchorage in 
7 or 8 fathoms water. Farther: out, in a line between’ the two points,, which lie 
S.S. E.4E. and N.N. W.2W. from each other, there are 15 fathoms, rocky ground. 
This bay isnot so deep as the Great Bay, but the bank is less steep,.and shipssare 
not so liable to drive here; neither isthe landing so easy; but there are some clear 
places in the reef. Water can be obtained in the rainy/season only, andithen it™is 
not very. good, as it lies among the mangrove bushes. 

The Northernmost or Great Bayis nearly 3: leagues wide, and one league deep, 
and has all: along the shore a border of sand 4 cables’ length wide;.on which: there: 
are, ata pistol-shot from shore, 5 fathoms, increasing: on:its outer edge too15 ;. ands 
at half a cable’s length: from that, to 45. fathoms water.. Stand’ in, and you will 
perceive the line of soundings by tliecolour of the water, extending, as before said,. 
about half a mile trom the beach. When you are in soundings, leti go your-anchor 
iw7 or 6 fathoms, on: white bottom, choosing your ground’ by your eye, as in many) 
parts of such bottom there-are stones, which sometimes rise to a considerable height 
above thelevel of the sand. This bay is sheltered from the north by the N. W. Point, 
andifrom the south by the West, or Middle Point: it is: easy landing im every part 
of it. At a short half mile up is a Savanna, two leagues:in lengtli; there is also 
a Salt Pond, which produces good salt, and some wells, with softstony bottoms, from 
which, in the rainy seasons, fresh water may be procured:. Wood-pigeons and doves 
resort there ini abundance; and there is plenty of good fish; which maybe taken 
either with hook and line or a seine, as dorades, pikes, sargues, &c. and several’ sorts: 
of shell-fish\; but the crabs have a poisonous quality from the Manchin eels. 

Having passed'the WV. W. Point, you will see a little islet to the E. N. E., and 
a ledge of rocks extending more than a Jeague along the shore, and’ upwards: of} 
a mile from it. You may know this coast by a hummock, called Le Mornet, the 
only one on the north side, whichis covered with bushes, and lower than the south 
side. At: the eastern part of the north side of the island! there is a bay, nearly. 
3 leagues wide, and one deep, where there is anchorage; but it is sheltered’ from 
southerly winds only, and is but very little known. All the east side of the island 
is shirted with reefs, and at about 5 miles off from the S. E. Point isa little islet, 
around which the bottom appears white: upon this you may. anchor if necessary, at 
about a musket-shot from the islet. About 5 miles S. E. from this islet is the Statiru 
Shoal, extending 3 miles N. E. and S. W., with 3 fathoms on it. The white bottom 
extends along the south part of Inagua, interspersed with some reefs and breakers. 

The HOGSTIES (Los Corrales of the Spaniards) ave three small sandy islets; 
or kays, very low, having on their east side a white shoal, which is surrounded by @ 
reef, extending 40rd miles. They lie at the distance of 10} leagues N.N. W. from: 
the N. W. point of Inugua. About them are many rocks and broken ground, and'in 
blowing weather the sea breaks over them all. The southernmost is the smallest, 
and! requires a good berth, it being shoal'all around: it bears from the middle kay 
about S.S.E. This is the largest, and is clean on the west side, where you may 
anchor in from 7 to 5 fathoms, to the W. N. W. of it, with the north kay bearing from 
N. by E. to N. N. E. About a mile to the westward of the kays is a depth of 
20 fathoms. Ships having occasion to pass them in the night, should always keep 
their deep-sea lead going. 

The: MIRA-POR-VOS is: an assemblage of barren rocks, with one low sandy 
islet, lying on a shoal similar to that of the Hogsties, of nearly 2} leagues extent from 
north to south, and about half that) im breadth. On the west side is an indifferent 
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. anchorage: the east side is bold, and on the south-east side, at a mile distance, there 
are from 20 to 25 fathoms water, coral and rocky ground. As this shoal is to leeward, 
it is not often seen by vessels ranging along Castle Island: however, if adverse 
winds should render it necessary to turn, you may approach the bank to the distance 
of half a league. All the dangerous parts break, and the white ground will give you 
timely notice. You may, if you please, go to leeward of them, but be cautious that 
you do not approach too near, because a reef extends westward about 23 miles from 
the south-westernmost kay, having on its extremity 9 or 10 fathoms: it thence extends 
to the S.S. E. a considerable distance. The middle of the groupe bears west about 
8 miles from Castle Island. In approaching them from the southward, and getting 
the depth of 12 or 11 fathoms, you should then bear up, if it be your intention to pass 
to leeward of them ; but the customary channel is between them and Castle Island. 

The Mira-por-vos groupe range nearly N. E. and S. W.: several of them are above 
water, and, as before stated, are all barren rocks, excepting the south-westernmost, 
which is a low sandy island, about half a mile in length, and covered with brush-wood. 

HOBART’S SHOAL lies to the south-eastward of the Mira-por-vos, and was 
first discovered by Mr. William James, Commander of the packet Lord Hobart, who 
gives the following account of it.—“ Thursday, Sept.13, 1821. At 1h. 30m. p.m., 
saw Castle Island bearing N. by W. 14 or 15 miles; at 3h. 30m. saw heavy 
breakers a-head; at 4 tacked to the eastward, the Mira-por-vos bearing N. W.; 
Castle Island N.E., and the breakers N. W. by N., distant about half a mile. 

“ The above shoal I saw on a former voyage, on March 25, 1818, when working up 
the passage from Jamaica: the weather was fine, water quite smooth: it did not 
break, and: was not seen until the vessel was on the outer part of the bank, in 
5 fathoms water: the shoalest water we had, in crossing the outer edge, was 4 fa- 
thoms, sandy bottom, which was plain to be seen.” 

CROOKED ISLANDS.—These consist of Acklin or the South Crooked Island, 
Fortune Island or Long Kay, and the northernmost or Crooked Island, connected 
together by a white ground, which surrounds them entirely. ; 

Castle Island is an islet lying off the south point of Acklin, having several white 
rocks between. It is very remarkable, appearing, when first seen, like a white fort 
or castle, whence it takes its name. 

Castle Island bears from the N. W. point of the Great Inagua N. W. 3 N., distant 
nearly 23 leagues, and from the northernmost of the Hogsties N. W.4 W. 123 leagues. 
From Castle Island to the Bird Rock, off the west point of Crooked Island, the bear- 
ing and distance are N. = W., 14 leagues. - 

From Castle Island to the south point of Furtune Islund, or Long Kay, the 
bearing and distance are N.1 W.19 miles. Between is a large space, named the 
Great Bay, navigable for small vessels only ; at the entrance of which lie the Fish 
Kays, which must be approached with caution, as they are surrcunded by a flat. 
About 2! miles north-eastward from Castle Island, and on the west side of Acklin, is 
Salina Point ; between these is a fine sandy bay, called Jamaica Bay, wherein ships 
may anchor in 9 fathoms water, well sheltered. To the N.E. of this bay are two 
wells, named Jamaica Wells, with excellent water, and wood may also be obtained. 

Fortune Island, or Long Kay, is 11 miles in length, about N..N. E. and S.S. W., 
and about 14 mile in breadth. It is distinguished by a Ai/l about 2 miles from 
its south end; to the northward of which is a long salt-pond, and some wharfs, 
where vessels load salt. The south end of this island is very bold, and bears S. by E., 
distant 21 miles from the Bird Rock, hereafter to be described. Off the north end 
are two islets, and a little to the northward of these is a sandy point, which is the 
south point of Crooked Islund, known by the name of the French Wells. From this 
a small settlement will be seen on the high land to the northward. A vessel may 
anchor with the French Wells beating about E. 4.N., at the distance of 1} or 2 miles. 
It is best to anchor so soon as you get on the bank, but it is necessary to look out for 
a clear spot. There is good anchorage at 13 mile to the W.4S. of the two islets. 
At this place good water may be procured at the wells, which give name to the point: 
stock and wood may be procured also. 

From the south point to the west point of Crooked Island the bearing and distance 
are N. W. by N. 10 miles, and thence to the east point E. 2 S. 63 leagues. This is 
the principal island, and has a town at its west point, called Pitt’s Town, which is the 
port of entry ; and here the mails between London and the Bahamas are dropped and 
taken up. About two miles to the eastward of the south point is the mouth of a 
salt-water lake, which extends two-thirds of the way to Pitt’s Town. 
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The Bird Rock, or Passage Islet, is a low islet lying off the west point of Crooked 
Island, to the southward of which is the sandy bay called Portland Harbour. Near 
the middle of this bay, close to the beach, is a well of spring water. In this place 
the best anchorage is off the first rocky point to the southward of the sandy bay, at 
about 3 cables’ length from shore, in from 6 to 8 fathoms: at about a cable’s length 
farther in there are only 3 fathoms. You should anchor so soon as you get on the 
bank, with the Bird Rock bearing about N.N.W., or N.N.W.2W. Be careful 
to avoid a rocky head, which lies off the middle of the bay, at about three-fourths of 
the distance from the beach to the edge of soundings: it has only 16 feet of water on 
it. Wood, water, and stock, may be obtained from Pitt’s Town. 

A very dangerous reef extends about 2 miles in a N. N. W. direction from Bird 
Rock ; it thence trends in a circular direction to the E. S. E., or towards the shore. 
This reef forms the Bird Rock’s anchorage, which is very indifferent, the ground 
being foul in many places. At about 5 leagues to the eastward of the Bird Lock is 
a cove, named Major’s Bay, where small vessels may lie. 

Acklin Tsland lies to the south-eastward of Crooked Island, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a narrow channel. From the north part of this island to its S. E. point is 
4 leagues S. by E.4 E., and thence to the south point nearly 16 leagues S. W.3S. 
From the S. E. point to the outermost islet, which lies to the eastward of the north 
point 4 miles, and is commonly called the N. E. Point, the bearing and distauce are 
N. by E. 33 leagues. Between the north point of Acklin and the island next to the 
eastward of it, is a small anchorage, named Atwood’s Harbour: its entrance is 
“between the reefs. 

These islands are bold on the eastern side, but they are bordered with reefs. The 
east point of Crooked Island has a reef which runs off half a league, and extends 
along the north side of Acklin. The land is low, with some hillecks, and a few 
shrubs; there are also some plantations. 

Winds.—The N.E. trade generally prevails here, excepting in the winter months, 
that is, from October to April. During these months there are sometimes strong 
gales from the N. W., and very variable weather, particularly about the full and 
change of the moon, which ought to be guarded against. 

DIANA REEF, so called from its having been discovered by his Majesty’s packet 
Diana, when passing through Crooked Island Passage in the year 1805. It appears 
that she had been driven to leeward by a westerly current, and made Long Island ; 
and afterwards, when standing to the S. K., struck soundings on a shoal, which was 
not to be found in any chart. On the 5th day of December, the latitude observed 
was 22° 56’ N., and on the 6th it was 22° 54’ N. At3A.M., on the 6th, they found 
20 fathoms water, and continued to sound regularly from N. W. to 8S. E. for about 
2 miles, the depth about 12 fathoms, (the bottom plainly to be seen, composed of 
sand and rocks, like the anchorage at Crooked Island,) then suddenly had no sound- 
ings, with 25 fathoms: of line. The Commodore, who stretched a quarter of a mile 
farther northward, had only 7 fathoms. Captain Edgecumbe, of the Nassau govern- 
ment schooner, was once becalmed near it, and rowing round in his boat, in one place 
found only 4 feet water. This reef is supposed to lie about 9 leagues N.W.iN. 
from Castle Island. 

From the Bird Rock off the west end of Crooked Island, to the S. E. end of Yuma, 
or Long Island, the bearing and distance are W. by N.8 leagues. 

RUM KAY.—The S. E. end of Rum Kay lies N.N.W.%4 W. about 19 leagues 
from the Bird Rock. ‘This kay, or, more correctly speaking, island, is nearly as 
large as Watling’s Island, next to be described, and appears at first sight very hilly, 
ranging nearly east and west, about 12 miles in length, and is 3 miles broad. Ona 
nearer approach two white cliffs may be seen, which form the S. E. end of the island; 
these cliffs are very remarkable, and may be seen 6 leagues off. The south side of 
this island is bold to, and may be approached with safety. The anchorage, which is 
on the S. E. side of the island, at about half a mile from the beach, is good for vessels 
of any size, and aflords shelter from S.E., E.N.E., and round to N.W., no acci- 
dent having ever happened to vessels loading here at all seasons. It bears north 
from Great Harbour in Long Island. : 

WATLING’S ISLAND.—From the Bird Rock to the S. W. point of Watling’s 
Island the bearing and distance are N. by W. 24 leagues. This island is nearly 
5 leagues in length, N. E. and S. W., and 4 miles wide, and is of moderate height, 
rather low than otherwise. On approaching the south side, several houses may be 
seen on the summit of a hill. Two remarkable rocks, called the Pigeons, lie off 
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the 8.E. point, and:on:the east:side-of ‘the island. are severalvrochy.spots. The White 
Roehs lievonithe north side, and are very dangerous ; anda reef extends 4 or 5 miles 
to\the (N..W., which-requires great caution in rounding: ‘there is:also -a small reef 
projecting :from the)S. W, point. Every other part:of the island may be approached 
without danger. Snes 

His Majesty’s ship Ringdove,*in her route from New .Providence to Jamatea, 0 
1814, when passing along the -west-side of Watling’s Island, at about 14.mile from the 
‘beach, discovered a ledge of breakers, avout a-ship’s length in ‘extent, close to her. 
When about:a cable’s length’to:the westward of them,/the breakers, anda remarkable 
black rock, close to the shore, in-a line, bore E.S,/E.:;; the N.\W.. pointrof the islanil 
‘East, and the S. W. poimt.S. by E. Five fathoms were tound at about 2 cables 
length to the northward, which increased gradually with ‘the distance sto the west- 
ward, so that there was no bottom found with ‘the hand-line, at about half a mile 
outside, where the water was of ‘the same:colour as the ocean. At this time land was 
distinctly seen from the masthead, bearing about'S. W., and very low. 

CONCEPTION ISLAND.—From ‘the west end of Rum day to the'S. W. end 
of Conception Island the bearing and flistance are N. W. 4 W. nearly 4 leagues; sit 
thence extends about 7 miles N..E., and is 3miles broad. Its mostly surrounded 
by a shoal, and from the N. E..end a,reef runs off 9 miles 'N..N.E. easterly, extend- 
ing to latitude 24° 2'\N. On this reef his Majesty’s ship Southampton:was wrecked 
in 1812. Its \N. E. extremity bears from the east end of Rum Kay N.N.W.3 W. 
einecaign cand from:the S$. W. point of Watling’s Island W.4N. nearly a:similar 

stance. 

ATWOOD'S KAY, or'the Isle of ‘Samana, the west end of which lies N.E. 3 E. 
about 124 leagues:from the Bird Ruck, is about ‘11 miles:imlength from westito east, 
and about 24 miles inwidth. It is entirely surrounded with a white:shoal, bordered 
by a reef. Off the west end the reef runs out a league ; and under this \point, inthe 
extent of another league along the shore, on'the south side, there is no reef; and here 
wessels ‘may anchor,on ‘the white ground, in 7 or § ‘fathoms, but very close to the 
shore. Off the edge of the white ground no soundings are to be found. To \the 
eastward of the island are two islets, a league and a half from the shore, surrounded 
alsocby-reefs and white shoals. The island is\low, and presents the same appearance 
as\the.others do jin ‘this passage. See another description of this island, hereafter 
given. 


Digections for the Crooxep Istanp Pxssace. 


‘Ships fromthe Gulf of Gonaives, or southern part of Hayti, generally take ‘their 
departure froni Cape St. Nicholas ; and being 2 ‘leagues from ‘the ‘Cape m ‘the offing, 
should steer'N. by W. 23 leagues, in order to make the S. W. point of Great Jnagua: 
‘this course will generally lead to about 2'\leagues-to the westward of that point. 

Itis necessary to mention here, that, in proceeding for the Crooked Island Passage, 
either from Cape St. Nicholas or Cape Maize, you ought ‘to make ‘the Esland .af 
Inagua, if it be possible, because short departures are best in navigating-amongst 
these islands, where the currents set in various directions. And in proceeding from 
Great Inagua to Castle Island, endeavour to leave Inagua so as to allow:sufficient 
time for entering the Crooked Island Pussage before dark, or leave it-in ‘the evening 
so-as to arrive there by day-light in the morning, according‘to ‘the strength of wind, 
your rate of sailing, or other then existing circumstances: the latter is generally 
preferred. ; 

Being opposite ‘the west of end Great Inagua, at about 2'leagues distant therefrom, 
steer ‘N.N.'W.4 W. about 23 Jeagues, and it will take you to the eastward of 
Hobart’s Shoal andthe Mira-por-vos ; when, ‘if it ‘be day-light and clear weather, 
you will make Castle Island, which you may approach within 2 miles or nearer, 
without fear. If-you-should arrive off the west end of Inagua in the evening, it would 
‘be advisable to steer about N.W. 4.N.12 or 13 leagues, ‘to avoid the Hogsties ; then 
haulup N. N. W. or'N.'by "W. 2 W. 10 leagues, and ‘these.courses and distances will 
bring you to about a league to the westward of Castle Island. But. observe, that, 
in steering these courses by night, should there be light baffling winds, :at which 
times a weather current frequently prevails, to keep the lead going, in order to 
avoid the Hogsties, as, in approaching them, ‘there will ‘be found from 50 to 30 and 
20 fathoms water. ‘ 


When :you are abreast of, and onthe west side of Castle Island, you should steer 
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N. by W. 64 leagues,'to-make the west-end of Long ay. This course and distance 
will Jead within a league.of it, and directly opposite to it. Continue in the same 
direction to make the western extremity of Crovked Island, off which lies the Bird 
Rock. Having thus run 73 leagues, you will be about 14 league to the westward of 
this islet; so.that the direct bearing andidistance. from Castle Island tothe Bird Rock 
is N. by W. 144 leagues. 

When you.are.arrived off the Bird Rock, you suppose yourself out of the passage ; 
nevertheless, should the wind happen to be to the N. E. or E. N.E., you have to fear 
Watling’s Island, the S. E. point .of which bears from Bird Rock N. 3 W., and is 
distant 24 leagues: you-ought, in leaving the passage, therefore, im order to avoid it, 
to keep as much to the eastward as the wind will permit; but, should the wind be 
at.S. E., which sometimes happens, and you steer N..E., you would be in danger of 
running on Atwood’s Kay; so that you must observe notito steer more easterly than 
N..E.4 N,, nor more to leeward 'than .N. 2 .E. 

CURRENTS.—There is no occasion to fear the currents in this passage, which, in 
a fresh breeze, are scarcely perceptible; but in calms, or light winds, they may set 
you to the westward, but so feebly, that\in a passage so:short you need not mind them, 
especially.as you generally make it with.a large wind. Nevertheless, in the months 
of June, July, and August, when calms.or light westerly winds are common, you may 
experience a current setting to the westward strong enough ‘to aflect your course, 
which effect can only happen in this passage. This.is occasioned by the proximity of 
the extensive shoals forming the channel of Bahama, and those of Lrovidence Island. 
Therefore, in this season, it would be proper, if going at the rate of 2 knots,.or less, 
to allow a quarter of a mile an hour, for.a.current setting westward; but if going at 
the.rate.of 3 knots, this allowance will be unnecessary. 


Tue Caycos Passaex. 


‘The Cayeos are an assemblage of several islands and islets, inclosing a white 
shoal, some parts of which are very shallow, and.others'tolerably deep. There are 
four principalislands, viz. the Great Cayco, the NorthCuyco, the N. W. or Providence 
Cayco, andthe Little Cayco : they form, ‘together, ‘a semicircle, from the east toithe 
west, rounding to the northward, and terminating on the south part ‘by ja great 
bank,-on which there :are from 3 to 15 feet water. : 

The northern part of theseislands is bordered with a white shoul,.on which isia:reef 
extending ‘half a league from shore; at the,N.E. part, ithe white shoal runs outan a 
point full three miles, having on its extremity.a reef, called Busse St. Plalippe, or 
St. Philip's Shoal,on which the sea breaks with great violence. At a cable’s length 
to ‘the morth and ‘the :east.of the shoal there are motjless than 7 fathoms water: the 
white bottom extends ‘to ‘the southward of it, and approaches insensibly towards the 
shore. Between ‘this shoal and the shore there is:a channel of from 4 to:6 fathoms 
water, which, :in case,of necessity, may be safely used. 

The east -coast of the Great Cayco,:and the west coast of the Little, are safe :and 
bold to, within half a league of the-shore. From the south point of the Little Cayco 
a chain of breakers extends to the eastward 3 leagues, decreasing thence to the 
southward, where ithey join aysandy islet, called French Kay. This/kay is low, with 
some bushes on it, and bears from the south point of the Little Cayco E.'S. £. 4_E. 
nearly 6.leagues. From the French day the reef stretches eastward and southward 
to join another sandy islet, distant from the former 4} leagues S.5.E.5.E. This 
isletis not more than 20;paces in extent, and is entirely drowned .at-high water : :all 
this :part of the reef is bold, .and.as the water breaks »strongly mpon it, you may 
easily:see it; but to the southward of the islet there areno breakers, and you:cannot 
be apprized of the edge of the bank otherwise than by the whiteness of the water. 

From this sandy islet, the bank trends about 2 leagues to ithe southward, whence 
it.stretches irregularly 5 ‘leagues 8. E..4 E. to its south-west point, and ‘then ;about 
E.1S.mearly 6 leagues:to the Elbow, or.south-east point. About 6,or 7 miles within 
» thesonuthern edge of the bank, iin latitude-21° 9''N., Jie a range of islets nearly 5 
leagues in.extent from west;to east, called the Southern Kays. 

From the sandy islets;above mentioned to the part opposite ithe Southern Kays, 
the bank is very dangerous: no Jand can ‘be seen, and you come suddenly from a 
sea without bottom, into 3.or-2 fathoms. The colour of the water is the only indica- 
tion of danger; and \this sis by no means certain; for navigators acoustomed to see 
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on the surface of the water the shadow of clouds, which sometimes has the appear- 
ance of shoals, are often lulled into a fatal security. Therefore, no motive ought to 
induce you to approach this part of the bank, and you will do right to keep at a good 
distance. 

If, after having been turning to windward some days in tlis neighbourhood, you 
have not seen the land, the safest way is never to cross the latitude of 21° in the night, 
but to wait for day light; then should you perceive any change in the water, which 
indicates white grounds, without seeing either land or breakers, you may be sure 
you are on the western side, when you may steer N. W. } W., along by the edge of 
the bank to fetch the Little Cayco, in order to go through the passage to leeward of 
these islands. 

Should you see the Southern Kuys bearing about North or N. W., you may stand 
on upon the white water in from 12 to 7 fathoms; make a tack or two, get to wind- 
ward, and go through the Turks Island Passage, which is to windward of the Caycos, 
hereafter described. 

From the Elbow, or S. E. point, the bank trends N. N. W. 3 W., about 3$ leagues 
to the easternmost of the Southern Kays, and thence North, and N. N. E. upward of 
8 leagues to the S. E. part of the Grand Cayco, haying several hays within its edge. 
To the southward of the Southern Kays, the bank is not dangerous, for you may 
stand in on it 3, 4, or 5 miles. To the South and S. W. of these kays, there are not 
less than 7 fathoms, nd generally from 9 to 11. 

You will find wn anchorage on the White Shoal, near the south point of Great 
Cayco, which will serve for vessels, that do not draw more than 15 or 16 feet water. 
Westward of this point there is a lagoon of fresh water. 

The best anchorage for small vessels is to the westward of the North Cayco, near 
the little Island of Pines, in the inlet, which that island makes with Providence 
Island. Within the reefs that border that part of the coast, lies L’Ance a L’ Eau, 
( Watering Bay,) where you may anchor in 8 fathoms, upon a white bottom ; there is 
very good water, and it is the watering place of the Providenciers. The entrance of 
the bay will be discovered ‘by coasting along the reef, from the rounding in of the 
coast, after passing the west point of the Three Maries, or Booby Rocks. When you 
see a great extent of white water within the reef, you must send your boat to find the 
channel, and moor her in it, making use of your lead; and, as you go in, be not 
afraid of getting near the reef. When you are within the reef, you may drop your 
anchor in 3 fathoms; and if necessary, may go farther in, by towing or turning with 
caution: the entrance is not more:than 12 or 2 miles from shore. 

From the east part of the Isle of Pines, you may descry several of the islands and 
kays, which are seattered within the Caycos, from North to S. E. 

W. S. W-~6} leagues from the Booby Rocks, is the N. W. point of Providence 
Cayco, which is of a white colour, and middling height, and where the reef terminates. 
You may range along by the west side of this point within a quarter of a league. 
Ships may anchor off this coast, in 8 or 10 fathoms, but they must range along the 
shore pretty close, to be on the White Ground, bringing a steep hummock, seen a 
quarter of a league inland to bear S. W.: then you will see the shoals recede a little 
from the shore, and afford a large space for turning the ship. 

From the N. W. point of Providence Cayco, to the N. W. point of the Little 
Cayco, it is nearly 4 leagues S.S. W. 4 W., it extends thence about 2 leagues south 
to its south point. 

Three or four miles to the southward of the N. W. point of Providence Cayco, 
a reef commences from the shore, running off 5S. W. westerly 3 or 4 miles: this reef 
is terminated by a small sandy islet, almost under water, lying nearly 2 leagues 
S. W. by S. from the said N. W. point. From this sandy islet the weeps runs in to 
the eastward, and afterwards trenches out to join the north part of the Little Cayco, 
which is surrounded with white shoals. 

On the west side of Providence Cayco, is Canoe Cove, in which there is sufficient 
water for all sorts of ships, sheltered from the Norths, which in this passage should 
always be guarded against. The largest ships may anchor on a sandy bottom, in 6 
or 7 fathoms, being careful to avoid the roeky patches. Here you lie within the west 
point, which should be brought to bear North, taking care to avoid the reef, which 
runs round this point a quarter of a league, and there ends: it begins again nearly 2 
miles farther to leeward, and bears about S.by W. from the anchorage. 

In this cove ships are sheltered from the north, round by east, to S. E. by S. It 
lies N. N. W. about 33 leagues from the N. W. part of the Little Cayco ; but you 
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ne make a more westerly course in order to avoid the sandy islet and reef, already 
spoken of. 

You may range along the N. W. part of the Little Cayco, close to the edge of the 

White Grounds; the west side is very bold to the south point, where you may 
anchor in from 5 to 7 fathoms on the white bottom; but the best place to anchor, 
being more known, is under the N. W. point, rather within it, in 7 or 8 fathoms on 
sandy bottom ; where you willlie sheltered from the easterly winds. It is advisable, 
however, to have another anchor to the southward in 14 or 15 fathoms, which will 
secure you againsta sudden westerly wind, and also enable you to get easier under 
way. 
To leeward of the Little Caycos is the Little Inagua, which is seldom seen by 
navigators, whose wish, in general, is to cross this archipelago as quickly as possible ; 
nevertheless as you may meet aN. E. wind in the mid-channel between Hayti and 
the Caycos, it is expedient to know the east side of Great and Little Inagua. 

The east point of Little Inagua, bears from the south point of the Little Cayco, 
W.S. W iW.9 leagues; this island is very low, and uneven, with the exception of 
a little hummock, which appears to be situated near the middle of the island, and is 
very much like the islands above described : from this east point, the N. BE. point of 
Great Inagua bears S. 8S. W.1 W.9 or 10 miles, and the S$. E. point about 
S. by W.4 W. nearly 11 leagues. Between the Great and Little Inagua, there is 
a channel o: 4 miles in width, steep to on both sides, at a cable’s length from shore. 
You may approach within a mile ofany part of Little Inagua: there is a reef which 
does not run offa mile from the S. E. part, and on the south side, there is a white 
bottom bordered with a reef, at the foot of which there are 40 fathoms. 

The east coast of Great Inagua is very imperfectly known, and inaccurately laid 
down in the charts ; it is said to be bordered with a reef, 2 miles broad, along its whole 
extent to the S. F. point, off which is a small islet, and thence all along the south 
coast. There is a smull islet also off the N. EK. point, and a shoal of 3 to 5 feet 
water, called Bishop’s Reef, lying from the said islet E.S. E § E., distant 6 or 7 
miles: the water is shallow full two leagues south-eastward from the reef, and the 
bottom is easily seen. 

Ciudado Reef is about 3 miles in length, north and south; it bears from the east 
point of Little Inagua N. + W. nearly 7 leagues, from the south point of Little Cayco 
N.W. by W. } W. 10 leagues, and from the 5. W. Point of Mogane S.S. E.3 E. 
103 leagues. It is a very dangerous reef of sunken rocks; was seen by Mr. De 
Mayne, in the Zandrail, surveying cutter, 1816, and requires particular notice, as 
lying in a direct line between Little Inagua, and the eastern part of Mayaguana, 
and only a few miles to the S. W. of a line between the West Cayco, and the S. W. 
point of Mayaguanz, being nearly in mid-channel between each; the body of it lies 
in latitude 21° 52’N. 

MAYAGUANA, orn MOGANE ISLAND, is about 8 leagues in length E. by S. 
and W. by N., and from 6 to 8 miles in breadth. It is surrounded by a reef, which 
extends 4 or 5 miles to the eastward of the east point, having on its eastern part 
several hays, and 5 or 6 large rocks above water. Near the northernmost point of it 
is an islet, three quarters of a mile long, with a small kay to the 8. W. of it: the rest 
of the reef is bordered with rocks under water, on which the sea breaks. On the 
south side is a passage for small vessels to go through, and be sheltered by Mayaguana 
on one side, and the reef on the other. 

From the S. W_ to the N. W. point of the island, the coast is clear, and forms two 
bays, the bottoms of which are of white sand, where you may anchor at about 2 cables’ 
length from the land. The two points lie about N. by E.and 8S. by W. from each other, 
distant 7 or 8 miles. It is necessary to be acquainted with these anchoring places, 
as you might be caught here with a North: it would then be better to anchor under 
the N. W. point, where you would be sheltered from the N.N. W., N. E., E., and 
S. E. winds, and as far as the South, and that by the islands and the reefs, which 
run a long league to the N. W., and on which the sea breaks with great violence. 
From the N. W. point, to the northward of which lies a remarkable large rock, the 
coast inclines to E. by S., forming a kind of bay, bordered with reefs three miles from 
the land, having some passages for very small vessels. At the east point of this bay, 
a little inland, are two hillocks, whence the coast continues to run E. by S., and E.S. E. 
full 6 leagues to the east point, which has been already described. 

Mayuguana is of moderate height; and like the other islands, is coyered with 
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bushes and’ thickets, among which’ are some trees larger than’ the rest, but none of 
them fit for ship building. 

THE PLANAS are very low, and’ Have been said to be three in number ; but 
what probably gave rise to that, is a rock, which appears above’ water as high as a 
boat, at about Hialfa mile to the N. EK. of the westernmost island, among the reefs and 
banks which extend from one to the other:. The centre of these islands bears from 
the S W. point of Mayayuana N. W.} W 9 leagues; and from the west end of 
Atwood’s Kay, or Samana, 8.S. E:3 E.11 leagues. You may go tolerably close to 
the: north, east, and south sides, the white bottom which surrounds them being pretty 
steep. 

Tie westernmost, which is also the largest, is about 3'miles in length north and 
south, and lalf that in breadth: the east and north sides are bordered with reefs 
which break. There is anchorage on its west side on the White Ground, at about 
2 cables’ length from shore, and three-quarters of a mile from the south point, near 
which is a landing place, and by digging 3 or 4 fect in the sand, good fresh water 
may be obtained: There is also a small lagoon of water supplied entirely by the 
rain, but itis sometimes very brackish. Here the Eagle, French Bark, anchored, 
sheltered by a reef that runs to the north, and N. W. 2 miles, and which must be 
given a berth in passing. The other island lies east and west, about 2 miles to the 
eastward of this, but the passage between them, made very narrow by the reefs on 
both sides, is not a mile wide, and fit only for small’ craft. These islands consist of 
nothing but sand or rock, with some bushes upon them, fit only for firing. 

ATWOOD'S KAY, or SAMANA ISLAND.—This island’ has been already no- 
ticed, page 100. Nevertheless, the following description, which differs in some degree 
from that already given, may not be uninteresting to tlie mariner. It is from the 
commanding officer of the Eagle, French Bark, who went there in 1753, to bring 
away some French sailors who had been wrecked. ' 

This Island’is nearly 4 leagues in length from east to west; and about 3 milesin 

. breadth; near the middle, which is the broadest part, for both extremes terminate in 
points. Itis low, and’covered with bushes, like the neighbouring islamds. All'the 
north side is bordered with a reef, which extends above 2 miles from the land, and 
breaks; this reef continues also round the west! point, and forms a head, full'a mile 
anda half to the southward’ of the point. At about'2 miles from the west point, on 
the south side; there is anchorage at 3 cables’ length from the land, and for half a 
league along the shore, sheltered from westerly and N. E. winds. He says, “ having 
gotten within 4 miles of the middle of Samana, I bore away for the west end. 
Having brought it N. N. W. about one mile off, we saw that end was only a point, 
and that'the other side rounded away E. N. E. full of breakers, which were at least 
2 miles from it: we also saw some a head of us, and to leeward. We were obliged 
to haul our wind, and stand for the anchorage before mentioned, on the south side of! 
the island’: you may anchor about 3 cables’ length from the land, in 8 fathoms, sand 
and broken shells; tut itis not good holding ground. The people that we were sent' 
for not appearing, I fired some guns, and'sent some of my men to look for them: they 
came the day after without having seen them; but they had found, about:2 miles: on 
this side of the east point, a garden and a hut, in which were some*remains of 
bread, beans, &c.; among those sent was'a quarter-master, very able to make 
remarks: he observed in going and coming, the coast and the reefs to the south- 
ward, and also to the northward where the hut was. It happened that’ he ar- 
rived at it just at sun-set; and as he left it at’ sun-rise, L knew, by the time of his 
setting out'and coming back, the length of the island, which I had likewise by the 
angles taken at the west point, and'on the south side.” 


Directions for Saruine through the Caycos Passacr. 


This-is the best passage for ships bound from Cape Hayti, formerly Cape Frangots; 
when the winds are net steady from the E'S: E. You will always go with a large 
wind, which is of great advantage, and avoid all'the White Grownds:to the S. E. of 
the Caycos, which it has heew customary to make, and which is very, dangerous ; 
whereas there is no risk in making the land some leagues to leeward, between the 
Sandy Islet, or French Kay, and the Little Cayco. 
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Directions for working up from Cape St. Nicholas to Cape Haytien have been given, 
page 24. i 

On leaving Cape Haytien, you should steer a N. by W. course, and after having run 
35 leagues, you will fiad yourself about 2 leagues to the S. W. of the Little Cayco: 
then you may haul your wind, first as high as north only, on account of the sandy 
islet and reef which lies to the northward of the Little Cuyco; after which, that is 
when the N. W. point of Providence Cayco bears N. E., you may steer N. by E. 3 or 
4 leagues, when you may haul up N. E. if necessary, or continue to steer N. by E. or 
North, without any fear. Having run 10 or 12 leagues on either of these courses, you 
will be clear of the passage. 

Tf, when you are 2 leagues S. W. of the Little Cayco, the winds do not permit you 
to steer N. by E., or to make good a north course, after having run 13 leagues 
without getting sight of Muyaguana or Mogane Island, the best way, if night comes 
on, is to tack and stand to S. E. until near midnight; then tack and stand to the 
northward, so as to have daylight when you approach the breakers off the east end 
of Mayaguuna, if you should not be sufficiently to windward to clear them; but it is 
very probable that you will clear them by 3 or 4 leacues. 

If, when you are 2 leagues S. W. of the Little Cayco, the wind will not admit of 
your lying north, you should not attempt to go to windward of Mayaguana, but 
should steer for the channel between it and the Planas, or French Kays. You first 
steer N. W. 2 N. 10 leagues, then N. W. 4 W. 10 leagues: having run these courses 
and distances, you will have passed on the N. E. of the Ciudado Reef, at the distance 
of 5 or 6 miles, and be about 5 or 6 miles from the S. W. point of Mayaguana, which 
ought to bear about north from you. This point may be approached with safety ; 
a small white shoal runs off from it, with 3 fathoms water almost close to the shore. 

When you have doubled the S. W. point of Mayaguana, so as to bring it to bear 
east, you may, if the wind permit, steer north. In that case you will pass 3} or 
4 leagues to the eastward of the Planas, and 4 or 5 leagues to the eastward of 
Atwood's Kay and reefs; but, if your course is not better than N. by W., after, 
having run on 12 or 15 leagues, and the night comes on before you can see that 
island, tack and stand south-eastward 5 or 6 leagues ; then, if you can make good 
a N. by W. course on the other tack, you will weather the eastern breakers of 
Atwood’s Kay, at about 3 leagues. Should you be 2 leagues from the S. W- point 
of Mayaguana, and the wind will permit you to make only a N. N. W. course, after 
having run thus 7 leagues, the Plunas, or Flat Islands, will.bear about west from 
you 3or4miles, (You may pass on either side of them according to circumstances.) 
Continue on the same course until they bear S. W. by W. from you about 2 leagues 
distant; then N. W. by W., or N. W. 2 W., 11 or 12 leagues, will bring you abreast 
and clear co: the reef off the west end of Atwoud’s Kay, when you will be clear of the 
passage, and may haul close to the wind. You must not go in the least to the north- 
ward of this course, as the breakers off the west end of Atwood’s Kay bear nearly 
N. W. 3 N. from the middle of the Planas. 

On leaving Cape Haytien you will generally find the wind at S. E. or E.S. E., and 
near the shore the current runs to windward : these are two powerful inducements to 
engage you to steer N. E. or N.N. E. for the Turh’s Islands Passage: but, at about 
10 or 11 o’clock, the wind generally chops round to the northward of east, and 
sometimes so far as N. E, Being then 5 or 6 leagues from the coast, and the current 
no longer felt, you would necessarily fall in with the white grounds to the southward 
of the Caycos, already described. This circumstance has caused many shipwrecks, 
merely from the eagerness of gaining 20 leagues to windward in a voyage of perhaps 
1500 leagues. Under these circumstances it is most advisable for mariners to steer 

from the Cape direct for the Little Cayco. 


Tourk’s Istanps PAssAceE. 


The Turks are three principal islands, viz. La Grande Saline, or Grand Turk ; 
La Petit Saline, or Salt Kay ; and Sand Kay; which they who go through this 
passage always make. 

The western side of these islands is bold, and they may be approached very near; 
but there is a white shozl, with rocsy spots, which extends three quarters of a mile 
from the shore. 7 
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SAND KAY is the southernmost of these islands, is about a mile in length, and 
may be seen three leagues off: from the southward it appears like two islands, the 
middle part being very low land. Off its south point, at about.2 cables’ length, are 
three rocks, close to each other, by which it may be known ; but they are not discernible 
far off, neither can they be seen, if the south point of the island bears to the eastward 
of N. E. This kay is low and barren, producing only 2 few bushes, being con- 
fingally beaten by the winds and the sea, and the sand upon it appears quite white 
in the sun. 

Sand Kay is surrounded by a white bank, which extends tothe S.W. On this 
bank is a reef running off N. by W. and N. N. W. from the N. W. point of the kay, 
which breaks every where, having 8 fathoms within pistol-shot of it. You may 
anchor on the west side, on the white grounds, in from 6 to 4 fathoms, within swivel- 
shot of the shore; but ships which draw much water must anchor about half a mile 
off, with the south point bearing about S. E., and the middle of it East, or E. by N.: 
here you will be sheltered by the reef, as far to the northward as N.N. E.; and you 
may easily get under way with any wind, as the Norths, which are the most 
dangerous, blow only along the coast ; so that this may be reckoned a tolerably good 
roadstead. You must not approach so near to the other parts of the island, for there 
are some rocks with only 2 fathoms or less on them. The east side has high breakers 
quite to the shore. 

To the south-westwurd of Sund Kay lies the Endymion Reef or Shoal, upon which 
his Majesty’s ship of that name was lost in 1790. 

The danger of this shoal is but of small extent; it consists of seven or eight heads 
of rocks, on one of which there is only 83 feet water ; and this is the rock whereon the 
Endymion was wreched on the 28th August, 1790, and till then undiscovered. 
Lieutenant (now Captain) Woodriff, the commander of the Endymion, surveyed 
these rocks, and found them to extend about a cable’s length from the ship, which 
laid on the eastern and shoalest part. Some of the rocks have 2, 3, and 4 fathoms 
water on them, and between them 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. The north part of Sand 
Kay bore from the ship, when aground, N. N.E., and the south part N.E., about 
7 miles distant 7 

The exact soundings between the kay and the shoal could not be ascertained, by 
reason of the blowing weather and want of time. There are some rocks which lie off 

, to the eastward of the south end of Sand Kay, two of which appear above water, and 
two others are even with it. The reef, from the north end of the kay, stretches off to 
the northward 14 or 2 miles, and has some rocks out of the water. The channel 
between the shoal and the kay appears to be clear and spacious. » 

SALT KAY, or La Petit Saline, lies about 5 miles N. by E. from Sand Kay ; 
is of a triangular form, being nearly 3} miles in length N. by E. on its west side. 
It is higher than Sand Kay, and has some little hillocks, and 2 great number of 
bushes and small trees, fit only for firewood. The soil is nothing but sand at a great 
depth, and there are but few spots fit for cultivation. 

The white bank with which all these islands or kays are surrounded, after passing 
the reef off the N. W. end of Sand Kay, falls in to the eastward between it and Salt 
Kay ; so that in sailing from one to the other you would lose soundings. 

It is 2 leagues or more from the reef to the N. W. point of Salt Kay, near which 
you may anchor, but the bank is very steep; for, with your anchor in 5 fathoms, 
within musket-shot of the shore, you will have 20 fathoms under the ship, and 
a little farther off no ground. It is also necessary to look out for clear ground to 
drop your anchor in, that your cable might not be cut by the rocks. Here you have 
the N. W. point bearing from N.N. E, to N. E. by N., and the south point from 
S. by W. to S.S.W. Here is no other fresh water but the rain water found in the 
hollows of the rocks. ' : 

The GRAND TURK, or Grande Saline.—From the N.W. point of Salt Kay, 
the south end of the Grand Turk may be seen, bearing N N.E,, at the distance of 
‘24 leagues. This kay has the best ground of the three, being covered with grass fit 
for cattle, and in several places might be cultivated ; but the trees, though higher 
than those of Salt Kay, are, like them, fit only for firewood. ‘There are two salt 
ponds, but one only furnishes salt: this produces three times as much as the pond 
of Salt Kay. ‘ : 

In proceeding from Sult Kay to the Grand Turk, so soon as you are clear of 
the reefs, which stretch off two cables’ length from the former, you may steer N.N.E. 
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for the south point of the latter. The edge of the bank runs nearly ina N. by E. direc- 
tion, until nearly in the latitude of the south point of the Grand Turk, when it turns 
in abruptly towards it. You may run along on the edge of the bank in 4 or 5 fathoms, 
or anchor upon it, well sheltered from the trade-winds by the bank, and kays on it. 
There is a reef which stretches W. by N. from Cotton Kay, almost as far as the 
south point of the Grand Turk, which seldom shews itself in moderate weather: this 
you must carefully avoid. 

You may anchor at two places off the Grand Turk, one towards the middle of the 
island, opposite the huts, the other to the southward of English Point, off the south 
end of the island. The former is most convenient for ships to load salt at, it being 
nearest to the salt pond. Let go your anchor so soon as you are on the white ground, 
but take care to find out a clear bottom, as in some places the rocks rise within 8 or 
10 feet of the surface of the water. After you have anchored and veered to half a 
cable, under your stern you will not get any ground. 

To sail to the other anchorage it is advisable to keep along on the bank, but you 
must not go within the white water until English Point bears E. by N.; for off that 
point there are breakers, and shoal water close to the shore. Being to the southward 
of that point, haul in and anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms, at about half a cable’s length from 
shore; and when you have veered half a cable, your ship will be in 12 or 14 fathoms, 
and a little farther out you will get no bottom. Be careful and find a clear place to 
drop your anchor in. Here English Point will bear north; a little hillock E. by S.; 
and the south point S.E. This is far superior to the former anchorage ; but these, as 
well as that at Salt Kay, are fit only when the trade wind is settled, for it is very 
dangerous to be caught with any other. It is high water at half-past one o’clock 
on full and change days; spring tides rise 3 or 4 feet. 

On the east side of these islands are several islets and rocks, which are connected 
by white shoals, with very little water on them. They are bold, and surrounded with 
a white ground, which extends to the southward and S. W., and joins that southward 
of Sand Kay. 

The North Point of the Grand Turk, according to the Spanish charts, lies in 
latitude 21° 33’ N.; and it appears that the bank with which these islands is sur- 
rounded extends about 2 miles to the northward of that point. 

+ The Turk’s Islunds Channel is upwards of 5 leagues across in the narrowest part. 
From the elbow or 8S. E. point of the Cayeos Bank to the Endymion Shoal is 5 leagues 
E.N. E.; to the Swimmer Bank 43 leagues N. by E. nearly ; from the Swimmer Bank 
to the Endymion Shoal 43 leagues S. E. by E.; and to the north end of the Grand 
Turk it is 9 leagues N.E.2E. The Swimmer Bank is about 2 miles over, and lies 
about 6 miles to the eastward of the east edge of the Cayces Bank, and 6 leagues 
W. by N. from Sand Kay. 


Directions for Sartine through the Tunx’s Isutanps Passace. 


This passage is very short, and tolerably fair, but you cannot always be sure of 
fetching it from Cape Haytien. You ought to steer N. E. by N., but the wind often 
will not admit to steer so much to the eastward: it is therefore recommended, in 
leaving the Cape, to keep the wind as close as you can with the land or early breeze, 
and tack so as to gain sight of the Grange before night. You will generally bring it 
to bear from S. B. to S.S.E., distance about 3 leagues. If your ship sails well, or 
has been favoured by the breeze, you may bring it to bear south; * whence, making 
good a N.N. E. course, and running nineteen or twenty leagues, you may see Sand 
Kay, the southernmost of the Turk’s Islands ; but great care is requisite to avoid the 
Endymion Shoal. Uf your last course should not haye been better than N. by E. or 
North, take particular care not to pass the latitude of 21 degrees. In the night, 
when you think yourself near that parallel, be sure to sound, and the moment you 
find bottom, about ship, and stand the other way till morning, when you may tack 
again, and perhaps fetch to windward of*the white shoals of the Caycos. 

The white botiom here is very easily seen; you may run on the edge of the bank 
to the southward of the Southern Kays for aleague, or perhaps a league and a half, 


“ On approaching the Grange, be careful of the reefs that lie off it, heretofore described in 
page 17, 
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in from 14 to 7 fathoms water; but farther on there are rocks with 3 fathoms or less 
onthem. In the day time you may stand on to the northward, (supposing you have 
not seen the land.) and you will see the Southern Kays of the Cuycos, or, it. you are 
farther to windward, perhaps Sand Kay. Le careful not to go to leeward of the 
white shoals which extend south of the sinall sandy islet, which is entirely drowned at 
high water : this islet, as before said, is very difficult to be seen, and your lead even 
cannot give you warning, as you fall suddenly into the depth of 3 fathoms. ‘Ri 

To the south-westward of Sand Kay is a white shoal, extending about 3f miles 
from shore, with from 9 to 7 fathoms. When you have Sand Kay bearing east, at the 
distance of 2, 3, or 4 leagues, steering N. by E.4 E., or N. N.E., 9 or 10 leagues will 
entirely clear you of the passage. In going through, always keep the Turh’s Islands 
side on board, in order to avoid the Reefs of St. Philip, which extend from the 
N. E. point of the Great Cayco, heretofore described. 


Tue Sitver Kay Passage. 


The SQUARE HANDKERCHIEF, or Mouchoir Quarre, is a very dangerous 
and extensive shoal: its S. W. point bears S. E. 35.7 leagues distant from Sand Kay 
of the Turk’s Is/ands, whence it extends 1] or 12 leagues north-eastward. On the 
N.W. edge there is a hay, or bank, on which there are only 8 or 10 feet water. 
From this shoal the bottom runs E. by N. 7 leagues, to a rocky spot, where the sea 
breaks with great violence. It is natural to suppose that all the interval is full of 
sunken kays, which render its approach yery dangerous. On the south and south- 
west parts the bottom shews and gives warning, and you will find from 10 to 15 
fathoms: however, the best way is to bear up, and pass to leeward, unless you are 
sure of being on the east end of the white grounds, and can weather them the next 
tack. : : 

“‘ Having entered, on the 3d of June, 1785, at six o’clock in the morning, the white 
grounds of the Square Handkerchief, on the south-west edge, we found from 11 to 
14 fathoms, coral bottom. Stood to the N.N.E.; at 50 minutes after 7 sounded in 
14 fathoms ; saw a-head, a little to windward, a bottom which appeared nearer the 
surface; we bore up, but too late, for the vessel was stranded on a sunken kay, in 
a water.. This may shew how dangerous it would be to run on these grounds. 

lose to the north-west edge of this kay we could get no bottom with 40 fathoms line. 
This kay lies in the latitude of 21° N.” 

The Silver Kay Bank, or Silver Kays. These shoals have more extent than the 
Square Handkerchief ; the southern point is in latitude 20° 15’, and the northern- 
most part in 20° 34'. It is very white in many places, particularly on the north part, 
and very brown on the south and south-east parts. 

The North and N. N. W. parts have some hays, with no more than 8 or 9 feet water, 
and perhaps less; but these are not exactly on the edge; for it appears, from the 
information of the master of a schooner, drawing 9 feet water, who was shipwrecked 
on the Silver Kays in coming down, that he had run near a mile S. W. on very white 
water before he struck. The eastern, or rather the north-cast edge, is very dangerous. 
There are in this part three hays, within a cable’s length of the edge, which have not 
more than 10 or 12 feet water on them. 

The east part of the Silver Kays was surveyed in 1753 by Mons. le Compte de 
Kerusoret, who, at that time, commanded the French King’s ship l’Emerande: in 
following his route, and trying his longitude, soundings, &c. 1 found them to agree so 
well, that nothing remains to desire of the exact position of the eastern part of this 
shoal]. The west side is safe, and there is a great depth of water. On the eastern 
side, at a Jeague and a half distance, the depth decreases, and you see in the N. EK. 
the shoal very plain, and rising near the surface. 

Ships ought never to venture on any part of them, because they may often find 
a sudden change from 14 fathoms to 10 feet, If by accident they find themselves any 
where on them, the best way is to tack and go out the same way they came in. 
The Silver Kay Bank is 10 leagues long from east to west, and 6 or 7 leagues broad 
from north to south, in the widest part, which is the eastern end. The westernmost 
part lies nearly on the meridian of Old Cape Frangois, aud bears from the Square 

Handkerchief S$. E. 4 E,, distant 134 leagues. ‘ 
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Directions for Sarrine through the Sinver Kay Passace. 


Should you, by any circumstances, be forced to go from Cape Haytien through the 
passage between the Square Handkerchief and the Silver Kays, which is perfectly 
safe, and, as before said, 13 leagues wide, you should, at your departure, make your 
course good N.E. by K. and B. N.E. If the wind will admit of your steering that 
course, you will pass in the mid-channel; but if you are obliged to work to wind- 

‘ward, and should not get sight of the Hayti shore, after you have got so far 
to the eastward as 70° 20’ longitude, you must not pass the latitude of 20° 25’ with- 
out frequently heaving the lead. If you get into 20° 35’ without finding bottom, you 
have nothing to fear from the Silver Kays, but must then look out for the Square 
Handkerchief, which is not dangerous on the south side, as the bottom will give you 
notice in 10 and 15 fathoms. Continue to get on to the eastward; and when you get 
into the latitude of 21° 20’, you will be entirely out of the passage. : 

You will find at the edge of these shoals weak currents, which generally set along 
those edges. On the Square Handkerchief they are scarcely felt: on the south-east 
part of the Si/ver Kays you may find them setting fo the westand N. W.: at a league 
from the bank they are not perceptible. In general you need not regard, in your 
reckoning, the weak currents which exist in these passages, as they are no where to 
be feared. 


Directions for Mayacuana and Arwoov’s Kay Passace; translated 
from the French, with Emendations and Additions. 


This passage may be very useful and convenient :— 

1. For ships intended for Crooked Island Passuge, and meeting after they have 
passed Inagua, with the wind at North, N, N.W., or N. W.; then not being able 
to sail up to Castle Island, they are obliged to sail to the southward of these 
islands, going along by the Planas, or Flat Kays, and between Mayaguana and 
Atwood’s Kay. 

_ 2. For those intending to go through the Caycos Passage, who, when advanced to 
the West Caycos if the wind is at N. N. E., would be obliged to sail to the southward 
of Mayaguuna, and to pass between this island and Atwood’s Kuy. 

3. When they are about passing between the two islands, if the N. N. E. wind 
= too near, they may adyance westward, and sail between Atwood's Kay and Crooked 

sland. — 

It is therefore of great importance that the mariner should be acquainted with the 
dangers, and also with the places where he may anchor about these islands. Jf, in 
going for the Crooked Island Passage, and having passed Inagua, the wind should 
shift to North or N.W., and oblige you to pass to the southward of the Crooked 
Islands and the Planas, it is usual to sail in mid-channel between the Hogsties and 
Castle Island, and then steer for the Planas. ‘The Hogsties have been described, 
page 97; they bear about S. E. 4 E. distance 12} leagues from Castle Islund. The 
Planas lie about N. by E., nearly 21 leagues from the Hogsties, and 14 miles 
nearly east from the N.E. point of the Crooked Islunds: these are described, - 
page 104. 

' Having discovered the Planas, you may pass on either side of them, according to 
“circumstances. The channel between them and the reef that is off the N. E. point of 
the Crooked Islands is nearly 4 leagues wide; it is advisable to keep in mid-channel, 
or rather nearer to the Planas, as you may, if necessary, anchor on the west side of 
the largest of them. 

The Channel between Crooked Island and Atwood’s Kay is very good, being 7 
leagues wide. From about 2 leagues to the westward of the Planas a N. N- W.z W. 
course, and a distance of 10 leagues, will take you 2 leagues to the westward of the 
west end of Atwood’s Kay, and one league clear of its reefs, whence you may haul 
to the northward and eastward, if necessary, and the wind permit. 

If, when you are abcut 2 leagues to the westward of the Planas, the wind should 
be in the north-west quarter, a N. N. E. 4 E. course, and a distance of 9 leagues will 
take you clear to the eastward of the reefs and breakers of Mayaguana. You must 
not steer to the northward of N. N. E.4 E., but, if necessary, may steer 4 or 5 points 
more easterly, and have nothing to fear. 
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It is necessary here to notice, that the Norths in this passage are very dangerous 
winds, and may drive you upon the reefs which border all the 6anks on the east side. 
of the Cxaohed Islands. 


GeneraL Remarks on the Turx’s Istanps Passage, from the 
Nonrtuwanro. 


Although Turk’s Islands Passage may be considered tedious and hazardous for 
ships from the south-westward, yet for those from the north-eastward it appears pre- 
ferable to the passage by the Caycos. i ; r 

As the north point of the Grand Turk lies in latitude 21° 33'N., ships coming 
from sea should run down in the parallel of 21° 40’, and when night comes on, if 
nothing is seen, stand to the northward under easy sail, and endeavour to be as near 
the same place at day-light as they were the preceding evening, or not farther to the 
westward than could be seen the night before, and then keep running down in the 
above latitude. There may be occasion to do the same thing the second night, if not 
the third; but that will depend on the correctness of the reckoning. It will be 
almost impossible to pass the Turh’s Islands without seeing them from the latitude 
above recommended; but if they should, they would make the N.E. part of the 
Great Cayco, which lies to the N. W. of the Grand Turk. The Basse St. Philippe, 
described in page 109, lies to the N. E. of the former, and the reef which runs off to 
the northward of the latter, will be discernible by the breakers. The course through 
is S.by W.2 W.orS.S. W.9 or 10 Jeagues ; they then will be in an open channel, 
between the islands and the north side of Hayti, and may shape what course they 
please. 

The channel between the Caycos and Mayaguana is certainly wide ; but when the 
difficulties which arise from blowing, hazy weather, and night coming on, are taken 
into consideration, from being more in the stream of currents between the east reef of 
Mayaguana and the back of the Cuycos, and from the possibility of driving or passing 
between them without seeing them, it will appear that Zurh’s Islands Passage should 
have the preference. Besides, in steering for the Caycos Passage from the north- 
ward, it would be as dangerous to run for it in the night as it would be for the other ; 
and in case of a continuation of blowing hazy weather, the mariner might be puzzled 
and ata loss what to do, if he should be surprized with the breach of Ciudado Reef or of 
the Hogsties: whereas, by endeavouring to make the Turk’s Islands, though he should 
pass them, he would be certain of making the Great Cayco ; aud then, if too far to 
leeward to go through Turk’s Islands Passage, he could run down on the north side 
of that island, and choose his time and channel, either to windward or leeward of 
Inagua, having a good departure to run from. 


Remargs on the Winpwarp Passaces, from the Derrotero de las Antillas. 


“The choice of either of these Passages depends not only on the situation of the 
vessel, but also on the wind you have to take it: for, if you are at St. Nicolas Mole, 
with the breeze at E. N. E., it is indispensable to take the Crooked Islands Passage ; 
and if you are at Guarico, or Cape Haytien, may take the Cayces Passage, though the 
breeze should be at N. E.; and if from the E. 8. E. you may take the furk’s Islands 
Passage: so that the passage you ought to choose, is that which you can take upon a 
stretch, and still better if the wind be free. It must not be thought, from this, that 
there is any difficulty in varying the channels, or the route, if the wind changes; even 
before that, it may often be necessary to do so for the convenience of the nayigation 
itself. In the option which we have recommended, we have preferred stating general 
principles instead of fixed rules; and this liberates us from haying to trace out, as 
with a finger, the route which ought te be followed. On the contrary, let every one ac- 
commodate himself, and follow the way most suitable to circumstances.” 
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THE BAHAMA BANKS AND ISLANDS, WITH DIRECTIONS 
FOR SAILING THROUGH THE VARIOUS CHANNELS TO 
NEW PROVIDENCE. 


Description of the BAaunAmMA Banxs and Isuanps. 


"VPHESE consist of the Great and Little Banks, on both of which are a great 
number of islands, kays, islets, and rocks. The banks are, generally, composed 
of sand, with coral. The islands are low, flat, and interspersed with broken porous 
rocks: the soil is generally Jight and sandy, producing an abundance of small trees, 
among which will be found mahogany, brasiletto, lignum vite, wild cinnamon, pimento, 
satin-wood, cedars, &c.: there are, however, many patches of good soil, which is 
used for the cultivation of cotton, and the rearing of cattle. Fresh water is scanty, 
5 is to be obtained only from pools formed during the rains, or from wells dug in 
the sand. 
The climate is rather temperate than otherwise, the northern isles being refreshed 
in the winter months. by the cool north-westerly winds, and the southern isles, with 
little interruption, almost constantly by the general trade wind of the ocean. 


Tue Great Banama Bank. 


The ISLAND of NEW PROVIDENCE, situated on the Great Bahama Bank, 
is the chief of the Bakama Islands ; it is 21 miles in length from east to west, and its 
greatest breadth, which is in the middle, is 9 miles. On the north side of the island 
is the Harbour of Nussau, fit for vessels drawing 12 or 13 feet water; it is sheltered 
on the north by Hog Island. Nassau TOWN is situate in latitude 25° 5’ 18" N. and 
longitude 77° 19'W. It stands near the western part of the harbour, and is the seat 
of government of the Bahamu Islands: * it is one of the best constructed towns in 
the West Indies, the streets being wide and airy, and the houses well built. It has 
a considerable trade; the principal exports are cotton, pimento, and salt, for which it 
receives lumber from New Brunswick, and British manufactures from England. 
The Americans, when the laws permit, bring lumber also, and provisions, and the 
Spaniards dollars. The English take off the cotton and dye-woods of the island, and 
the Spanish money; the Americans, salt and wreck-goods; and the Spaniards, 
British manufactures 

AN DROS.—This long and irregular island lies to the westward of New Providence, 
distant about 8 leagues. Between them a tongue of ocean water runs in south-east- 
ward as far as latitude 23° 21’, called the Gulf of Providence. This island is about 
22 leagues in length, and has very few, if any, regular inhabitants: the access to it is 
rendered difficult by the reefs that surround it. Off its south-east end are the Espirito 
Santo Isles. 

The BERRY ISLANDS are a groupe so irregularly formed, that their relative 
positions can be understood only by inspecting the Charts. There are several small 
harbours formed by them, where refreshments may be had, but they are seldom 
visited by any other than the people of Providence. The south-easternmost of these 
islands are denominated the Frozen Kays, and the northernmost the Stirrup Kays. 
Off the northernmost of the latter there is anchorage on the bank, in latitude 
25° 49’. 1 

The GREAT and LITTLE ISAACS.—W. 2 N., 48 miles from Little Stirrup 
Kay, is the easternmost of three small kays, called the Little Isaacs, and 5 miles 
further, in the same direction, is the westernmost kay of the same name: these are 
from 50 to 60 or 70 feet in length; the middle kay is not so large. These kays are 
situated on the western end of the Gingerbread Ground, which extends 5 leagues 
E. by S. from the westernmost rock, or Little Isaac, is about 5 miles wide near 
the east end, and has some dangerous sharp rocks upon it, with only 7 to 9 feet 
water. The flood tide sets strong over the Gingerbread Ground. There is good 


* Within the government of the Bahamas are iealndesl all the islands, kays, and banks, from 
the Matunitia Recfin the N. Ws, to the Syuare Handierchief in the 5. E. 
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anchorage within the west end of it, to the southward of Little Isaacs, in 3} or 
4 fathoms, but not so well sheltered from-northerly winds as that under its east end, 
where you may ride in 8 or 9 fathoms, at about 2 miles to the southward of it, and 
12 leagues to the westward of Little Stirrup Kay. 
W.N. W.1W., 9 miles from the westernmost of the Little Isaacs, is the N. E. 
point of the Great Isaac, which thence extends W.S. Westward about 17 mile, and 
is about 4 or 3 of a mile in breadth, it is of moderate height and is the 
northernmost island on the Great Bank. It is in latitude 26° 2’ N. and longi- 
tude 79° 3'W. The Hen and Chicken Rocks, a cluster of little hays and rocks, 
lie at the distance of 2 miles S.S. W.1 W. from the S. W. end of the island, and 
between them and it are good soundings, of from 4 to 7 fathoms, and of sufficient 
extent for a fleet to anchor if necessary : the bottom is of soft stone and broken shells. 
There is also a rock of small extent, above water, about 2 miles N. E. 4 N. from 
the N.E. point, and a reef called the Brothers, lyimg nearly a league to the eastward 
of the east point; this reef is nearly 14 mile in length. The ground to the N. W. 
and S.W. of the island is clear, with regular soundings, from 15 to 5 fathoms, on 
a bottom of soft lime-stone and broken shells, and ships may anchor on any part of 
it, in any convenient depth. The Brothers are two small rocks appearing above 
water, on the reef of that name, and lie nearly 4 miles within the edge of the bank. 
From the Great Isaae the bank extends nearly 6 miles to the north, and 7 miles to 
the west, with an increasing depth, from 5, 6, and 7, to 15 and 20 fathoms. There 
are some wells, from which fresh water may be obtained, in the island. 
The BEMINI ISLANDS are the north-westernmost islands on the Great Bank: 
they lie nearly 6 leagues S.S. W. from the Great Isaac. The ground about them is 
generally rocky and shoal; but there is good anchorage on the S. W. in 5, 6, 7, and 
8 fathoms, On each of them is a well of fresh water. ' 
These islands were surveyed by the officers of H. M. ship Moselle, in July 1810. 
From the north point of the northernmost, to the S. W. point of the southern island, 
is about 6} miles; the latter, which also bears the name of Hog Island, is about 
4} miles in length, N.E. by E., andS.W.by W. Between them is an inlet or 
harbour, of from 12 to 9 feet water. . 
The Moselle Bank on which the ship grounded is upwards of a mile in length 
N. by E and S. by W., and about 60 feet wide: in some places there are not more 
than 10 feet at high water, but there are 4 and 3 fathoms close to both sides. The 
N.E. point of Bemini bore S. S. E. 4 E. 4 or 5 miles, the southernmost point in 
sight S. by W. £.W.; the ground water rock, which lies to the northward of Bemini, 
and appears above water, S. E.4 S. 14 mile distant. The tide rises and falls between 
3 and 4 feet; the flood, setting N.E., 14, and the ebb S. W. 3 miles an hour, forms 
a rippling on the bank. A shoal of 3 feet water extends along the south side of 
Southern Bemini; this shoal is composed of white sand and sponge. 
To the westward of the Southern Bemini, about 2 miles, is the anchorage above 
alluded to, and about a mile farther off is the edge of the bank. 
_ The Turtle Rocks form a chain of low kays and rocks, which extend from the 
South Bemini 3 or 4 miles to the S.S.W.; some of them are never uncovered. 
Barnett’s Harbour, a hole in the bank, of 24 fathoms, divides this from another 
chain and growpe of kays, called the Cat Kays. a 

The Derrotero does not mention Barnett’s Harbour, but of the Cat Kays it says, 
“The northern one is named Dog Kay, (which is Gun Kay of Mr. De Mayne’s 
Chart,) the second Wolf Kay, and the southern one Cat Kay. The northern. point 
of Dog Kay has a mangrove thicket, and to the west of its south point there is good 
anchorage in 84 fathoms. Wolf Kay has on its southern part two palm-trees, of 
equal size, which serve as a mark to know it by.” ; 

These hays are from 24 to 4 miles within the edge of the bank, and the depths 
decrease as you approach them: the south end of Cat Kay is in latitude 25° 31’ N. 
To the S. W. of Cat Kay, more than a mile, are some islets, named, on Mr. De Mayne’s 
Chart, 8. W. Rocks. 

Two miles 3.3 E. from the sonth end of Cat Kay are the Rocky Kays, three in 
number, and occupying an extent of 2 miles to the S.E. by S.; and 3 miles to the 
S.S.E. of these is Beak’s Kay, 14 mile in length, distinguished by a sand-hill: to 
this succeeds a range of barren rocks, extending about 3 leagues to the S. by E. 

The Riding Rocks are a double range lying from 4 to 5 miles within the edge of 
the bank; they are bare of bushes, and appear like wrecks. They consist of one 
large islet or kav, about 2 mies in length, 5.8. E. and N. N/W..: anojher of about: 
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one-third of its size, lying about 1 mile to the S. W. from it, and several lesser ones 
and sunken rocks, extending more than a mile from each end. The bottom to the 
westward of them is rocky, and to the southward are some overfalls. The middle of 
the largest islet is in latitude 25° LI’. 

Nhe NARANJOS, or ORANGE KAYS, are two in number, and lie about 
5 leagues to the southward of the Riding Rocks, and 4 miles within the edge of the 
bank. The middle of them is in latitude 24° 55’, and longitude 79° 7’: they occupy 
a space of about 2 miles N. by W. and S. by E., and are surrounded by a reef, 
which extends more than a mile from each end. The foquillas are described as 
four little rocks, lying about 2 miles to the southward of the Orange Kays ; they are 
connected by areef. There is good anchorage to the N. W. of them, and west of 
the Orange Kays, in 8 fathoms water, on ‘sandy hottom. There is also good 
anchorage to the N. E. and East of the’ same, in 3 and 3% fathoms to the distance 
of 1 to 6 leagues. 

Between the Rocky Kays and Orange Kay the edge of soundings is very clean, 
and you may enter without any other precaution than the lead. From the Roquillas 
the edge trends about S. by E., and is clear, with various depths, as shewn by the 
Charts, to the parallel of 24° 18’; from thence to 24° 6’ there are numerous white 
and black spots of shoal water. 

For the shoul spots and depths of water on the Great Bahama Bank, we refer 
our reader to our Chart of the Gulf and Bahama Islands, in which they will 
find delineated four different tracks across it from Providence North-west Channel, 
as well as the shoals whose positions have been ascertained. We shall therefore 
only remark that many persons have mistaken the Orange Kays for the Riding 
Rocks, ou the north of which there is no passage for vessels, but to the northward 
of the Orange Kays there is. It is not, however, recommended to strangers, because 
there are some dangerous shoul spots ; indeed the western edge of the bank, here- 
about, seems connected by one chain of kays and rocks. 

From the latitude 24° 6 the edge of the bank seems to trend about S. F. by S. 
27 leagues to the S. W. corner, it then turns to E. by S. 8 leagues to Cayo de 
Guinchos or Ginger Kay, under which there is anchorage on its S. W. side. From 
Ginger Kay to Wolf Kay is 11} leagues S.E.} E. The edge of the bank continues 
7 leagues farther in the same direction to Diamond Point, forming the north side of 
the narrowest part of the Old Bahama Channel. From Diamond Point to Cayo de 
St. Domingo, is 27 leagues E. by S.; the bank between forming a bay with various 
windings; and from Cayo de St. Domingo to Cayo Verde, the bearing and distance 
are N. E. by E. 4 E. northerly !4 leagues; the latter kay is near the S. E. extremity 
of the Great Bank, and has been before described. _ Page 78. 

We now return again to New Providence, aud the islands to the eastward and 
northward of it. 

ELEUTHERA is one of the Jargest islands, and is of very irregular shape. Its 
west end bears N. E. 2 N. distant about 10 leagues from the east end of New Pro- 
vidence ; it thence extends eastward about 9 leagues, then S. E. about 4 leagues, to 
Palmetto Point ; and, lastly, about S. £ E. 12 leagues to its south end, denominated 
Powel’s Point, being of irregular breadth, from 2 to 4 miles. The East and N. E. 
shores are washed by the Atlantic Ocean; while on the west, is the shallow and 
smooth water of the bank. On the west side are the settlements of Rock Sound. 

GUANAHANI, or CAT ISLAND.—The N. W. end of this island lies about 
8} leagues, E.4 S. from Powel’s Point, in Eleuthera ; it thence extends south-east- , 
ward, 15 leagues, having a breadth of 3to7 miles. Its eastern side is lined by a reef, 
ou which the sea continually breaks, and renders it inaccessible: on the S. W. side 
is good anchorage. This island was the first land seen by Columbus, who landed here 
on the 12th of October, 1492. By him it was called St. Salvador, but it is now com- 
monly called Cat Istanp. Between its N. W.end and Powel’s Point, at the dis- 
tance of 4! leagues, S. E. from the latter, is the N. W. end of Little Cat Island, 
joined to Cat Island by a bank which surrounds both of them. 

Between the south end of Eleuthera and Little Cut Island, is a channel 3 leagues 
wide. called Ship Channel. — 

About 11 miles south-eastward from Cat Island is Conception Island, of about 7 
miles in length, N. E. and S. W., and 3 miles in breadth; a reef runs off from it 
about 9 miles north-eastward, as far as the latitude of 24° 2’, on which H. M. Ship 
Southampton was wrecked in 1812. From the S. W. end of this island the west 
end of Rum Kay bears S. E. 3 E. distant nearly 4 leagucs. 

[Part II.] Q 
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‘YUMA, or LONG ISUAND, so called from being peculiarly narrow in propor- 
tion to its breadth, is nearly 17 leagues in length from S. E. to N. W. The north- 
west end lies’ 82 leagues south from Cat’ Island, and its’ south-east end bears’ from’ 
‘the Bird Rock, at the west end of Crooked Island, W. by'N. 8 leagues. There is” 
an anchorage on its east side called Great Hurbour, whence it exports salt. 

‘S. by W., 174 leagues from the south point of Long Island, is Cayo Verde or 
Green Kay: Tt lies about’ S. E: and N. W., and has an islet about a cable’s length 
from its'S. E. part; it is of moderate height, and'slopes away towards'the N. W. 
Itiis in latitude 22° 1’ N., and longitude 75° 5’ W., and is near'the S. E end of the 
Great’ Bank, which thence extends upwards of 110 leagues to the N. W., as hereto- 
fore destribed page 78. 

From Cayo Verde the edge of the bank forms a great'and deep bay to the N. W., 
in‘ the §. W. pait’' of which is' Cayo de Sal, at the distance of 10 leagues from the” 
former. ‘To the northward of Cayo de Sal, is a chain of kays called Los’ Jumentos, 
which rise within the bank, and are followed by another chaii of a similat description, 
which terminate near Little Hxuma. - 

EXUMA, &c.—The islands called Great and Little Exuma, lie to the westward’ 
of Long’ Island, and to the southward’ of Cat Island. Their chief produce is salt, 
and the Great Isle has a port of entry. 

North-westward of Exuma, to the distance of 22 leagues, on the eastern edge of 
the Great Bank, aré a number of little islands, distinguished by the name of Exuma 
Kays’; to these succeed several others in a more northerly direction, to a distance” 
of'8 leagues, the’ northernmost of which, called Ship Channel Kay; liés E. by S., 
10 leagues; from the east end of New Providence. , ‘ - 

Between the bank which surrounds the Cat Islands and the east’ edge of the 
Great Bahama Bank isa channel 6 leagues wide, called Exwna Soitnd, on‘ the 
western side of'which is a Kay, called Leeward Stocking Island’; and farther north= 
ward, between Ship Channel Kay and the bank that surrounds Eleuthera, is’ 
Rock Sound, of about 4 miles in width, at the north part of which you ‘suddenly 
firtd 2 fathoms water ; this is denominated the Twelve Feet Channel. 

HARBOUR ISLAND is about 5 miles in length’ from east to west, and about 
1 in breadth; it lies about 1 or 1£ mile from the north side of Eleuthera, at the 
distance of 8 miles to the eastward of its N! W. point. A reef extends nearly 3 
miles to the eastward and northward of it, to which a berth must be given, on 
account of several rocks, lying near the outer edge, very little under the surface of 
the water. However, as the water is perfectly clear, they may be seen from the 
fore-yard or bow-sprit end in time to be easily avoided. Two remarkable rocks 
called the Cow and Bull, are to be seen on the north side of Harbour Island, 
appearing like two large trees; a little to the westward of which is a gap, or sépa- 
ration of the land, very conspicuous. S.W. by W. 2 W., 9 miles from the north 
point of Eleuthera, lies Egg Island, having between them Russel Island and Royal 
Island, with several rocks. To the southward of Harbour Island there is good’ 
archorage. : 

EGG ISLAND is a small island covered with brush: wood, with a rise of land 
in the middle of it, in latitude 25° 31’; from‘it'a reef runs off N. N' W. 2 W. above 
3 miles; and N. E. by N., 9 miles’ from the island, lies’ Pierre Ref atid’ Rocks, to’ 
which must be given a berth. From’ Egg Island to Booby Rock is’ 7 leagues’ 
S. by W. 1 W., there being séveral kays between near the edge of the bank, which | 
is-steep to. Three miles and a quarter’S.S: W.4.W. from Booby Rock; is’ the’ 
N. E. end of Rose Island, which extends thence W.S. W., S: W. by W. awd’ 
W.7S. 9 miles; its S. W. end béing nearly 3 miles to the northward‘ of thé’ 
N.E. side of New Providence. Between Booby Rocks! and’ the east end of Rose’ 
Island, nearly mid-way, is the west end of Booby Island, which therice extends N. B: 
by E. } E. 13 mile, forming between it and the Booby Roiéks, ov its N: W. side! 
a good anchorage with N. E. winds for small vessels in 2 to 2% fathoms: , 

DOUGLAS PASSAGE.—S: W. 1S! 2 of a miile from thé’ west! end’ of’ Booby 
Istand, and N. N. E.% E., a large mile from the east end of Rose Islind’ lie the 
Douglas Rocks, on which are erected 2 beacons, bearing from each ‘other S. EB. 2 BE: 
and contrary.. The Douglas Rocks are surrounded with a reef, aud on the N. E. 
extremity of the reef is placed a black buoy, bearing N. by'E.2E.; 179 fathoms’ 
from the highest or south-easternmost beacon onthe rocks; the busy lies in 9 feet 
water, but at a boat’s length from it there aré 4 fathoms. Opposite to it’is' thé end’ 
of a reef which extends from Booby Island ¥' of a-mile; leaving’ a passage of! 160° 
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fathoms in breadth, which, has a depth of 4% fathoms at very low tides; this is called 
Douglas Passage, and.is,that whichis used by ships of war to,and,from the New or 
Cochrane’s anchorage. ‘ 

To the southward of Douglas Rocks is another, of nearly the same breadth, called 
the South Passage ; it has only 2} fathoms in the shoalest part, and lies, between a 
dangerous sunken rock, at the distance of a large quarter of a mile, S. by W. 4.W. 
from the high beacon and the Douglas Reef. Some islets and a reef extend from 
the .N. E. end of Rose Island to within a cable’s length of the above mentioned 
dangerous rock, in which space is a depth, of 2 fathoms, but. the tides run through 
with great velocity, and render it very hazardous to attempt. Immediately within 
these passages the water deepens\to 4! fathoms, and at the distance of half a mile 
5.8.8. from the Douglas Beacons, is a depth of 5 and 54 fathoms, where the small 
¢lass of 74 gun ships may lie well sheltered, observing not,to, bring the beacons to the 
northward of N..by W..4 W. : 

Hog Island, as before said, lies at. the north,side of New Providence, and. shelters 
Nassau Harbour ; tothe eastward of this is Long Island. 


Directions for sailing over Nassau Bar in stormy weather, when a pilot 
boat cannot go out. 


Vessels approaching Nassau in tempestuous weather, when the pilot boat cannot 
cross the bar, by obServing the following directions, may come safe over, when the 
pilot will be ready to receive and conduct them to their anchorage. 

On a white flay being hoisted on the point of Hog Island, near the lighthouse, a 
small white flag flying, will be in readiness within the bur ; the vessel will then steer 
In, giving the point of Hog Island about 80 fathoms distance, and keeping Toneys 
Rock, a small rock within the bar, (on which a beacon is erected,) and the west end 
of Fort Charlotte barracks in one ; keep this course until you bring the white flug 
on the point to bear east ; then put your helm to starboard and steer for the boat. 
It sometimes happens that the sea breaks from point to point, even in moderate 
weather. When this is the case, and the wind should be to the south or east, it 
would not be prudent for vessels of a large draught of water to enter, as there 
are not more than 17 feet water at low tide on the bar. By Order of the Com- 
missioners of Pilotage. j 


Tue Lirtte BanAMA Bank. 


This bank and its islands have been very erroneously represented, both in shape 
,and position until lately ; the following description is from the suryey of Mr. A. De 
Mayne, which we have reason to believe is correct. 3 

‘From the remarkable perforated rock at the S..E. point of Abaco called the 
Hole in the Rock, the bank extends 50 leagues to the N. W. extremity of the Matanilla 

- Reef, and is from 10 to 18 leagues in breadth. The largest and easternmost island, 
called Great Abaco, is 234 leagues in length, nearly N.N. W. and 8. S. E., and 
about 4 leagues in breadth; and contiguous to its western end is Little Abaco, 
\stretching about 8 leagues W.N.W. The Great Bahama Island lies on the S. W. 
part of. the bank, is 214 leagues in length, and 6 or 7 miles in breadth ; to the north- 
ward and eastward of these islands are a number of islets and, days, and, they are all, 
in general, environed by a reef. * / 

GREAT ABACO.—Tke Hole in the Rock is in latitude 25° 51’, and longitude 
47°.7 W .;* and from this point the land on the east side of the island, runs nearly 
iN. 4. W.,16 wiles, and there forms a point from which a reef extends nearly a league, 
called the Crossing Rocks ; the land between these points bends a little to the west, 


and is called High Bank Bay. Eight miles N. E. by N. from the above-mentioned 


_* The following Notice lias been published, dated Havanna, October 26.—-I discovered a 
Rock off the Hole in the Wall, Long. by chronometer 76° 56! W., and Lut. 25° 52! N.; 
15 minutes after, 1 made the Hole in the Wall, W. 4. by compass, distance 14 miles. It 
appears to me to be about 10 yards long, and could not have been more than three feet under 
water. I ran the brig within 200 yards of it. Not having a small boat on board, I could not 
ascertain its exact’situation. I have called it the Clio Rock. ‘There was a regular break over 
it, which would be takenifor.the.cape of a seain heavy weather.—Joseph Kirk, Captain of the 
Clio, of Philadelphia. 

Q2 
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point, is another called Rocky Point, and nearly 7 miles farther about N. N. E.4 E., 

is the N.E, point of the island, in latitude 26° 18’ 30", and longitude 76° 45’ W. 

The land between the Crossing Rocks and Rocky Point, forms a bay called Cheerte 

Sound, and between the latter and the N. E. point, the little bay called Hurricane 

Bay ; it is all bordered by the general reef which lines this part of the shore of 
co. 

About 2 miles to the northward of N. E. Point is an islet called Little Harbour 
Kay, of about 2 miles in length; then follow the Falcon Kays, Linyard’s, or Abaco 
Kay, and Little Guana Kay ; the north end of the latter being in latitude 26° 34. 
In the space between these kays and Great Abaco, is a find sandy bottom, and good 
anchorage; but the entrance is narrow and fit only for small vessels. 

On the N. E. side of Great Abaco, at about 33 leagues, N. W- by N. from the 
N. E. point there is a good Watering Place: it is called Weatherford’s Well, and 
lies nearly W. N. W.6 or7 miles from the south end of Linyard’s, or Abaco Kay. 
There are two channels by which it may be approached ; one at the N. I. point of 
Great Abaco, the other between Linyard’s Kay and Little Guana Kay ; the latter is 
generally preferred. To enter by this channel you must pass the islet, which lies 
about’ 150 fathoms from Linyard’s Kay, and forms the north side- of the channel, 
pretty close on your starboard side, and you will go over the bar in 3 fathoms, and 
find good anchorage, in 4 or 5 fathoms water, about 2 miles to the westward of the 
entrance. Three fathoms will be found within 1! mile of the wateriug place, and you 
may approach the shore immediately abreast of it, within 2 cables’ length, in 2 
fathoms water. While going in, it is advisable to look out for shoal water from 
aloft; with easterly winds the water breaks over the dangers. The tides are regular, 
and on full and change days of the moon; it is high water at 6 o’clock ; spring tides 
rise 6 feet. Wood may be had in great plenty among the kays, and also shell 
and scale fish 

Four leagues N. W. 1 W. from the north point of Little Guana ay, is the north 
point of Great Guana Kay, in lat. 26° 43’, between these are Man of War Kay 
and Channel, and several other rocks and hays, all of which are bordered with a 
reef. From the north end of Great Guana Kay, to the N. W. end of Green Turtle 
Kay, it is 10 miles W.N.W.; the extensive chain of kays which border the 
northern side of the bank, extends from thence 17 leagues in the same direction, and 
then 9 leagues W. by N. The westernmost of these, named Walker's Kay, is in Jati- 
tude 27° 15’, and longitude 78° 32’. All these hays are bordered with a reef, both on 
the north and south sides, that on the orth extending from 2 to 5 miles off. On the 
meridian of Walker’s Kay the reef extends nearly 7 miles northward from it, and 
thence takes a direction about W. N. W.i W. 112 leagues to the N. W. extremity 
of Matanilla Reef, which, according to Mr. A. De Mayne, terminates in lat. 27° 34’, 
and long 79°9'. Between Great Guana Kay and Green Turtle Kay, lie Whale 
Kay, and Whale Kay Rocks, and also No-name Kay; 2nd between the latter is the 
entrance of a channel that runs in between the north sides of Great and Little Abaco, 
and the hays and reef betcre mentioned ; it has from 2 to 24 fathoms in it. but we are 
not acquainted with it. All the reefs on the north side of the kays are steep to and 
very dangerous to those who are unacquainted. 

THE MATANILLA, or MATERNILLA REEF, near its N. W. point is about 
2 leagues broad, and continues of that breadth 5 or 6 leagues to the eastward, from 
whence it becomes narrower, and at the distance of 11 leagues, or nearly opposite to 
Walker's Kay, does not exceed 14 mile. Its north side forms a very dangerous coast, 
steep-to, with sharp coral rocks, and high breakers; nevertheless, some passages 
have been found over it To the southward of its western part there is clear 

i am ‘and regular soundings, decreasing eastward from 10 to 7, 4, and 2} 
thoms. 

We shall now return to the Hole in the Frock, and proceed westward through 
Providence N. W. Channel, and thence northward, by the western edge of the bank. 

The south end of Abaco, called the-: W. point, lies about a league or more 
south-westward from the Hole in the Rock. A bank extends round this point, and 
continues 2 leagues E S E from the Hole in the Rock, having on it trom 10 to 17 
fathoms water ; this part is from 2! to 3 miles in breadth, and is steep-to; you may 
readily discover when you are on it, as the water suddenly changes from a dark sea 
blue to a vivid green, and is more agitated, like a ground swell, which resumes its | 

original colour and state, the moment you are off again. To the N. W. of the S, W. 
point, vessel s may anchor on it, in from 6 to 12 fathoms, on good ground. 
‘ 
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The coast hereabout is covered with fragments of vessels, &c. and the western side 
has a complete barrier of stones. The land is low and covered with brushwood. 
Vessels of any size ought not to approach nearer to the land than 2 cables’ length, 
where they may lie in about 4 fathoms water; further in the depth suddenly 
decreases to 2 fathoms and less. Off the S. W. point, there are only 2 fathoms, at a 
quarter of a mile from it ; the bottom is level and sandy. 

From the S. W. point to Rock Point, the bearing and distance are N. W. 3 W. 
16 miles ; the latitude of the latter is 26° 59’; and from it to Kay Gorda, is N. W. 
by W.2 W. 9miles; on tis Kay fresh water may be had. From Kay Gorda to 
Burrows Kays the bearing aud distance are N. W.4 N. 7 leagues. Between, along” 
the edge of the bank to the distance of 6 leagues from the former, is a continued 
chain of hays and reefs, and within these, a league within the bank, is Moose Island. 
_ GREAT BAHAMA ISLAND.—From Burrows Kays, about 5 leagues N. N. W., 
is the south part of the east head of Great Bahama Island; off this head are a 
cluster of islets extending 2 leagues to the southward. From the East Head to the 
S. E. point of the island, it is 14 leagues W.S. W. 4 W.; the whole of the S. LE. 
coast is bordered with a reef, and forms a bight which is very dangerous, with strong 
5S. W. winds. The. E point is in latitude 26° 28’, and long. 78° 40’; it lies 30 
leagues W. N. W. a little westerly from the 5. W. point of Great Abaco. Within 
the point there is fresh water, and before it is a spot of anchoring ground with 10 and 
11 fathoms ou it. From this point to the West Head of the island, the bearing and 
distance are N. W. by W. 4 W.22 miles. Towards the south coast there is gene- 
rally a current setting trom the Florida Stream, which, however, varies according to 

- the wind ; but at all times it is necessary to give the west end of Great Bahamaa 
good berth, both on account of its shoals, and to avoid getting embayed, if the wind 
should be in the south west quarter. , 

On the western edge of the Little Bahama Bank, are several hays and dangerous 
reefs. Offthe N. W point of Great Bahama Island, which is in lat 26° 43',and 
long. 7° 0’ 30", lie the Indian and Wood Kays; the latter is about a league N. W. 
by N. from the point; and nearly a league N. N. 1. from it is Sandy Kay, about 
2 miles in length, north and south. About 2 leagues N. by W. from Sandy Kay, is 

Memory Kock in lat. 26° 55’, long. 79° 2’; very remarkable, standing alone, at 
about 1} mile within the edge of the bank. Between them, and also to the westward 
of Sandy Kay, are reefs, ou the edge of the bank. 

From Memory Ruch the bank trends to the N. W. and at the distance of 4 miles 
from the rock is the S. E end of another veef, which is even with the water’s edge, 
and extends thence 2 leagues N. W. ‘This is succeeded by several other reefs, to 
the distance of 3 leagues, trending more to the north. Between these and the 
Matanilla Reef, the ground appears to be clear, with regular soundings on the bank, 
from 20 to 10 fathoms. The current from the Florida Stream, sets in upon the 
bank from W.S. W >; and when near the Matanilla Reef, it sets in towards the 
centre of the bank. 

The Matanilla Reef was supposed to extend to latitude 27° 50’; and was so re- 
presented in the old charts ; but, by the late survey of Mr. A. De Mayne, it appears 
to terminate in lat. 27° 34! as before stated. Still a bank is said to extend from the 
reef to the former latitude, and also considerably to the eastward, as exhibited in our 
chart, on which vessels may safely anchor, on a bottom of fine sand ; although, when 
the wind changes from the westward, round to the northward, it opposes the currents, 
and causes the sea to break much with heavy overfalls. 

The Derrotera de las Antillas’, speaking of Matanilla Shoal, says, ‘‘ When there 
isa N. E. swell on, upon the edges of the bank, and in 25, 30, and 40 fathums, the 
sea jumps up much by the shock of the currents, and forms overfalls, or breakers, as 
if there were a shoal; but there is none. On the contrary, to the southward of these 
overfalls, you may mect smooth water, with 15, 16, 14, 8, and 7 fathoms; and may 
anchor, if you choose, on sand and gravel, with some stones. On this bank the sea 
is very green, and you cannot sce the bottom until in 3 or 2} fathoms water.” It 
further adds, 

“It has been generally believed, that this bank terminated in a great reef; but the 
truth is, that there is none: the shock of the currents meeting, when the wind is from 
the northward and westward, causes heavy overfalls, and breakers, which led to this 
mistake, For this important exa:nination, we are indebted to Captain Sebastian de 
la Vega.” , 


= 
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‘Between-theGreat and Little Bahama Banks, the channel is from-G} to.9 leagues 
across. ;This.is called Providence North-west Channel ; that between New Provi- 
dence,and, the, Berzy slands,.is called Providence North-eust Channel. 


Directions for Sartine from the Crooxep Istanps, and from Burore ; 
to New Providence. 


From the Bird ,Rock, near,the N. W. end of Crooked Island, steer. N. by W.% W- 
for.the S.,W. point of ,Watling’s Island ; the distance.is 24 leagues. In this, track 
you,will pass .3 or.4 leagues;to, the.eastward of RumAay. Having made, Wuthing’s 
I's , you should proceed along. by the west,side of it, between it and Conception 
Island: but you,must,be.very careful not to approach the latter, on account ofthe 
reef which extends N.,N. E. about 9 miles from it, and which has been already 
described ; ,for,on this reef _are,seyeral dangerous rogky heads, which cannot be per- 
ceived, by the, colour of the water, before you are close.to them: this is the most,dan- 
gerous reef among the Bahama Islands. : 

On leaving ,Watling’s Island, particularly if it be late in the evening, you should 
make.a Nab \W.,.or,even a North course good, until you get into 24° 53’, or 25° of 
north latitude, before you, steer,tojthe westward, on account of a very strong indranght 
which sets to the westward, through the Ship, Channel, between Cat Island and 


Bleuthera. 

fae _arrived,in, 24° 55’, or 25° north Jatitude, yon may edge away more, to the 
westward, round Palmetto Point, and endeavour to make the land to the westward of 
pis eur Island ; which is, yery remarkable, particularly the Cow und Bull, hereto- 
fore described. This is the best route, if the wind is to the eastward, and fine 
yveather; but, if blowing strong to the northward, endeavour to make the Hole in 
the Wall, at the S. E.,end of Great Abaco. 

Vessels. from Europe had best. run for Eleuthera, in a,tract between the parallels of 
26° 20’ and 25° 30’, not exceeding the latter, that being nearly the parallel of 
Harbour Island. é 

Having made.the land about, Harbour Island, or the Cow and Bull, the course. to 
clear Egg Island Reef, will be W.N.W.2 W.6 or 7 leagues. From Harbour 
Island to Egg Island, the shore, as before said, is very rocky, and must not be ap- 
proached during the night ;,in the day you can always perceive the dangers. In rnn- 
ning along shore, you wil: pass,some remarkable rocks, called the Pierre Rocks ; 
but the islands are-too, closely connected ,to be distinguished. Egg Island may be 
known by the hillock on it. Being off this island, keep well out, to avoid the reef, 
and you,will open a small rocky island, situated to the southward of Egg Island, 
called Little £yg Island; and when the centre of Egg Island bears S,S.)E..3.E. 
you will be abreast of the pitch of the reef; and the course to the lighthouse on 
Nassau Bar, willbe S. W. by S. 12 leagues; and to Douglas Passage, S. by W. 
9,leagues. 

The Hole, in,the Rock, as before ,stated, is in latitude 25°.51'; the direct course, 
from abreast.of it to. Nassau Bar, is,S.4,W. 15 leagues ; to the pitch of yg dsland 
Reef, itis S.S.E. 1.E..7 leagues. 

The kays between Egg Is/and and Nassau Bur form a deep.bay, bordered , with 
reefs ; it is particularly necessary, in, the winter, or during the prevalence. of northerly 
winds, to avoid getting embayed there, without you are acquainted with Douglas 
Passage, the channel ,to the Aew,, or Cochrane's Anchorage. But, as, in summer, 
northerly winds are seldom found ,here, and the trade wind generally blows, the 
shore,may be kept, well onboard ; -because, should the current carry you to,leeward 
of Nassqu, Harbour, it would be,regained with difficulty. "pind 

The town, of Aassqu may be readily known,by a large white, house upon the top 
of a hill, seen over Hog.lsland. This js the,Goyernment-house. Bring it to bear | 
S.S. W.orS..S8..W.4.W. and keep itso until you are within.2 or.3 miles of Hog 
Island, where a pilot may be obtained. ‘ 

The, entrance .to,the harbour is at the, west end of Hog Island ;,it has 18 feet of 
water, with sandy ground. -The bottom is not, good for holding ; and there is, in the 
middle of the entrance, a bank, of 3 or, 4, feet water, extending over a considerable 
space, but.there,is.a channel on.each side of it. The marks for the bank are, Fort 
#incastle in one with Vandue House, bearing S. E. 3 L., and Toney’s Rock.on.with 
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the west end of Fort Charlotte Barracks; beating S:£W.; the’ latter leady on‘ the 
eastern edge of the bank. For further directions see page 115, 

In the event of making the Hole in the Rock or Egg Island in the afternoon, with 
a strony wind at N. E., you should haul close round Egg Island: Reef, and steer 
S. by W. 9 leagues, for the beacons on Douglas’ Rocks. Havingymade the beacons, 
bring them in one, bearing 8. E. ¢ E., and steer for them: keep’ your lead’ going, for 
the soundings are gradual; and when you have got the depth of 9 fathoms,-yousmay 
anchor with the marks in one, on fine sandy bottom, well-sheltered from: north-' 
easterly winds by the Booby Rocks. 

DOUGLAS PASSAGE.—It has been before observed, that: tw’ béacoris on the 
Douglas Rocks, and a black buoy at the extremity of the reef,-on the west side, point: 
out the entrance. To sail into this passage, you must bring the two beacons ini a'line, 
bearing S. E. 2 E., and steer directly towards them) until you bring: Booby: Island 
end on; then haul up for the buoy, and pass about 30 fathoms to the eastward of it ;> 
you will then pérceive every other danger, as you proceed to the southward; and may 
anchor in 4} fathoms, with the two beacons in one, bearing N. W. i W..distant 
1 mile. Here is good holding ground, and good shelter from the’ N. W. winds: v 

A frigate drawing 18 or 20 feet water, may proceed between the Turtle Head aud 
the Hook of the Horse Shoe Sand, with the lowest Douglas Beacon open to the west- 
ward of the highest, and thence into the New, or Cochrane’s Anchorage, and pro- 
ceed along by the S. E. side of Rose Island, to the distance of-6 miles from the towh 
of Nassau, and there anchor in 42 fathoms, with the Block House on Potter’s Kay, 
( Nassau Harbour, ) just open to the southward of Montague Fort, bearing nearly 
W. by N., well sheltered from N. W. winds by Rose Island, and from the S. E. by 
the Great Bahama Bank. i ; : 

Persons not acquainted with Douglas Passage and, the New Anchorage, should not 
attempt'to pass the Hole iri the Roch with a N. N. W. or N. W. wind blowing strong, 
for there is no other safe anchorage, except at the Stirrup Kays, Berry’ Islands. 


Tipes and Currents between’ Watuine'’s Istanp and New ProvipENce. 


The tides, or currents, between Watling’s Island and the Hole in the Rock, are 
generally found to set to the S.W. About Hyg Island Reef, it sets in various direc- 
tions: Off Douglas Rocks, New Providence, the tide runs very regular: and at the 
entrance of the New Anchorage, it flows, on full and change days, until half-past 
eight. The flood sets to the N. E. and yery strong between the rocks. Spring tides: 
rise 4feet. Between Hyg Island and Nassau, the stream has been found to run at 
the rate of 4 knots; the flood stream setting East, very strongly over the reefs.. The, 
stream sets very strongly over the Egg Island Reef, when the wind is at N. W., and’ 
as the currents are very irregular near that place, great caution is necessary when 
passing it. 3 : 

In the North West Channel of Providence, the current’ generally, sets to the east+ 
ward, at the rate of 2 knots. 


Directions for Sarrine from Crooxed’ Isvanps’ through’ Exvma 
Sounn to NEw Provibence. 


From the Bird Roch’ steer about N. W. by N: or N. W. ¥'N. 14 or'15 leagites’ to 
make Rum Kay ; from’ thence the west end of Zong Island bears’ west, a little” 
southerly, about 9 leagues: a W. by N. course will clear it, and’ ruining 5 leagues’ 
beyond it, will bring you to the Kays before the Salt Pond of’ Exuma. In sailing” 
from Exumd to New Providence, you must either sail through Fxunia Sound and 
Ship Channel, and thente along the eastern side of Eleuthera; or proceed from’ 
Eruma atong the east side of Leeward Stocking Island: a N. W, $.N. course, about 
32 or 33 leagues, through Hawna Sound and Rock Sound, to the Twelve Feet Channel, 
on the Bahama Bank ; which is about’9 leagues to the eastward of Neto Providence 
Island. From hence you may pass over the bank in 2, or 24, and, in’ some places, 
3 fathoms water. You must keep a good look out for sunken rocks, which, in some 
places, lie very thick ; the water being very clear, they aré easily see before’ you' 
come to them, and therefore can be avoided. If you have occasion at anchor at night, 
choose a clear sandy berth for that purpose, 
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GREAT HARBOUR, LONG ISLAND.—This harbour is situate in latitude © 
23° 3' at about G6 leagues from the S. E. end of Long Island, and on its N. E. side. 
It lies W. N. W. from the Bird Rock, Crooked Islands, and south from Rum Kay. 

A-vessel from the offing, on hoisting the usual signal for a pilot, will have it 
answered on shore, by a Union Jack at Archibuld Taylor’s New House, a large low 
building, and a boat with a pilot will immediately be sent of. But should stress of 
weather, or any accident, prevent the boat from getting out, by a due observance of 
the following directions, you may sail safe into the harbour, and to a good 
anchorage. ; : 

Bring Archibald Taylor’s new house, where the flag is hoisted. to bear S. by Ww. 
and run toward the house in that direction, until the wuroofed stone \walls of A. Tay- 
lor’s old house, standing near the highest hill to the southward, comes to bear S.S E.: 
then steer in that direction toward the old house, until you pass the first point of Bare 
Rock on the larboard hand: here you will have breakers on both sides, but the chan- 
nel is sufficiently bold and deep. As you proceed, on getting abreast of the point of 
the first Zow woody hay on the larboard bow, haul round to the eastward, aud when 
you have doubled that point, drop your anchor in 3 fathoms water, on a clear sandy 
bottom. 


Directions for Vessecs bound from the Eastwarp over the Great 
Bauama Banx. 


First, make the Hole in the Rock at the S. E. end of Great Abaco, and from 
abreast of it, steer W. 1 S. or W. by S. about 14 leagues, for Stirrup’s Kay, the 
northernmost of the Berry Islands; then, rounding this kay on its west side, steer 
8S. W.£S. until you can but just see it off the deck of a vessel of about 109 tons 
burthen ; you will then be about 7 leagues from it. and in about 7 or 8 fathoms water. 
Now steer S. S. W.4 W. taking care not to get into less than 3 fathoms on the 
eastern side, and when you have run on that course 12 or 13 leagues, you willbe near . 
the middle of the bank, where you may depend on finding no where less than 15 feet 
water. Hence a S. W. £ W. course, and a distance of 13 leagues, will take you to 
the western edge of the, bank, to the southward of the Orange Kays and 
Roquillas. 

Both on coming on to the bank, and in going off from it, you will find a strong tide, 
which sets right on, or right off: it is easily observed to go along by the ground, the 
water being clear and transparent: on the middle of the bank you will find little or 
no tide. But if the wind should be to the southward, when you are near the middle 
of the bank, as above, it would follow that you would stand to the westward, but 
this must not be done: you skould immediately anchor, lest you should fall in with 
any of the kays or bars that lie to the southward of the Bemini Islands. Get under 
way so soon as you can steer S. W. or S. W. by W. _ You ought not to see any land 
after you leave the Berry Islands, until you make the Orange Kays: these kays are 
two in number, besides four small rocks, called Roguillas, without bush or shrub on 
them. From Orange Kay to the westernmost of the Double headed-shot Kays, on 
Sali Kay Bank, the bearing and distance are S. W. 30 leagues. 

There are other tracks across the Great Bahama Bank, which will be best under- 
stood by inspecting the chart, we therefore refer you to it. 

THE NORTH WEST PASSAGE FROM PROVIDENCE —Between the 
Berry Islands and Joulter Kays, at the north end of Andros Island, is the entrance 
of the N. W.. passage into the bank. Small vessels from New Providence may pur- 
sue a course through this passage; but as the bank is bound with a reef here, you 
must pick your way through it; this you may easily do, as there are several swashes 
which, though narrow, have no less than 11 or 12 feet water. The water being very 
clear in this part of the world,- thus picking one’s way through a shoal is attended 
with little or no difficulty. 

When you first come upon the bank, you will see some scattered heads of rocks 
and sponges ; it is sufficient to tell you, that by following the track already described, 
you may proceed over the western edge of the bank, to the southward of Orange 
Kay and the Roquillas, as before, 
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Directions for Saitine from the Eastward through the Cuannnt of Pro- 
vipence to Nassau, and also towirds Havanna; from the Derno- 
Tero, &c. 


Those from the eastward, who are bound to Providence, should enter by the N. E. 
channel. Proceed for the middle of the Entrance, in latitude 25° 42’, until you see 
either Harbour Island or the Hole in the Rock ; for with the wind at S. E. the 
southern horizon is clear ; and with the wind from East to N. E., the northern is the 
same. This method of entering is most convenient in the summer season, or from 
May till October, but in the other months it may be varied a little, keeping a little 
to the north of the point of the Hole in the Rock, in order to be more to windward, 
to take the anchorage if necessary, which lies to the N.W. When the land is seen and 
known, and you are bound to Nassau, close in to 4 proper distance with Egg Island, 
from which shape your course for that place, taking care to stand in shore by day, 
and sail with that precaution which is necessary amidst rocks and breakers, which, 
although not so dangerous when you can see them, they should not be ventured upon 

y night. 5 

Those who are bound to Havanna, or the Gulf of Mexico; without passing through 
the Bahama Old Channel, ought to use this channel: but in this case they should 
close in, and make the land about the Hole in the Rock ; on the soundings of which 
they may anchor, to wait the proper time of departure, according to the sailing of 
the vessel, state of the wind, &c. in order to make the Berry Islands early in the 
morning. Butif the making this traverse by night is unavoidable, the most certain 
way will be, not to cross the meridian of the Berry Islands, but to keep lying-to to 
the N. E. of them, sownding frequently, and having the anchors ready to let go the 
moment the lead gets 20 or 25 fathoms. When the Berrys are recognized, coast 
them at a convenient distance, until you have passed the Stirrup Kays, which are the 
most westerly of them; from which, to the west, you may enter upon the Great 
Bank, and navigate it, steering (S. W.) S. W. $S.and (S. W. by S.) S.8.W.iW. 
so as to go over its western edge, to the southward of the Roquillos ; from which, 
direct your course across the Santaren Channel, for the south-eastern part of the 
Anguila Kay, on the Salt Kay Bank ; and thence to catch the coast of (the Havanna ) 
Cuba, in the manner before directed for navigating the Buhama Old Chunnel. 

The navigation over the Great Bank is only to be done by vessels drawing not 
more than 11 feet water. On the bank the bottom is stoney, with banks of sand, 
having little water over them, which extend westward from tbe western part of St. 
Andros, 54 leagues. At clearing the bank, in latitude 24° 38’, you will perceive 
some weeds and rocks at the bottom, but there is 10 fathoms water: this navigation 
requires the greatest care, to avoid any shallows that may have escaped observation. 

As large vessels cannot cross the Great Bank from the Berry Islands to the 
Roquillos, as above described, it is necessary that they should run along the edge 
of it from the Berry Islands, until they reach Isaae Kays ; when, having doubled 
these, sail southward to the Roguillos. To navigate from the Berry Islands until 
you double the Great Isaac, it is adviseable to keep on the edge of the green water, 
taking care to keep in 12 to 16 fathoms; in which depth you ought to pass north of the 
Great Isaac, at 2 miles distance, and then to steer (S.S. W.)S. by W.4 W. and 
(South) S. 2 E. using the utmost care not to go from the edge of soundings, because 
from the instant you go from it, and enter into the green water, you will be in the General 
Current, or Gulf Stream, which runs with great strength northward: for which 
reason, if the wind does not permit steering along the edge of the bank, you ought to 
anchor on it, and wait till the wind be favourable. ‘Those who have not had practice 
in this place, should not leave the bank at the Great Isuac by night, but should 
anchor on it to the N. E. of the centre of the island, in from 7 to 10 fathoms, on 
sand, to wait for daylight. 

To sail along on the edge of these banks, you have only to attend to the lead ; with 
which guide, and the notice we have given in the description, you will have sufficient 
information to enable you to avoid all danger. From the Roquillos you may enter 
into the water of the Gulf, without any fear of the current; and may take the ronte 
by the Santaren Channel, as we have before said for vessels of little draught. On 
the edge of soundings, although you do not feel the general current, yet there is a 
little, produced by the tides, which might drive a vessel from the margin, or upon the 
rocks ; but this does not frequently happen ; for if the lead, which ought to be kept 
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going, be attended to, it will warn you, whether to keep a little to larboard or star- 
board, in order to preserve a suitable depth. ; : 

The navigation which we have just described, will not generally be practised by 
vessels from Europe, bound to Havanna, or the Gulf of Mexico ; for it offers no ad- 
varitage over the other, by the Bahama Old Channel, or by the south of Cuba: but 
it may be very good for vessels sailing from the United States, or for those who have 
been involuntarily carried out of the ( Bahama Channel, ) Strait of Florida, by calms, 
or other accidents, and which seek to avoid the long circuit that would be made, in 
working up so far east as would be necessary to reach Cape Maize, in order to return 
to Havanna, by the Old Channel ; this is more direct and natural. 

For better understanding this navigation of which we have been treating, observe, 
that when you anchor on any part of the Bdge of the Bank, in order to pass the 
night, or to wait for a favourable time, you should have every thing ready to make 
sail the moment it may be necessary; and, also, if the sky looks ill, to have the 
topsails reefed. From either of these anchorages you may make sail with any wind ; 
and, generally speaking, every one who in these parts requires to anchor, may find a 
proper place to do so, sheltered from the winds that molest him, or which he foresees 
coming, and without eddy winds to leeward, which cause trouble in case of fouling 
the anchor, though they only require attention and seaman-like dexterity. 

You may, without inconvenience, direct your course from the Cayo de Piedras, or 
Roquillos, on the edge of the Great Bahama Bank, towards the north part of the 
bank of the Roques, or Double-headed Shot Kays; and having doubled the west 
corner, you may shape a course for the coast of Cuba: but to do this, it is necessary 
to steer S.S. W., S.*by W. + W., and to run more than 4 miles an hour: but as no 
one can command the wind, if it should become calm, you may possibly be carried 
out of the strait. This ought to be avoided with the greatest care ; for which reason, 
on all occasions we recommend, in preference, the route by the Santaren Channel. 


————————————— 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE WEST END OF THE 
ISLAND OF JAMAICA THROUGH THE GULF OR STRAIT 
OF FLORIDA, chiefly by Captain Manderson, R. N. 


HEN the tropical winds blow strong and in frequent squalls, during the 
summer months, between Jamaicu and Hayti, and a short turbulent sea 
is found eastward of the former island, navigators bound thence, to Europe or North 
America, would often shorten the length of their passage, if, instead of persisting to 
beat against a strong wind, blowing frequently in heavy squalls, straining their ships, 
and hazarding the loss of masts, yards, and sails, to gain the Windward Passage, 
‘they were to bear away for the west end of Cuba, and bend their course through the 
Strait of Florida. 

To those who are eager only to rub off their degrees of longitude, and approaeh the 
meridian of Greenwich, there may appear something very formidable in the idea of 
adding near nine degrees more, by running to the westward of Cape San Antonio. 
Notwithstanding, however, all their apprehensions, the Gulf or Strait of Florida offers 
a more eligible navigation in the summer months, than beating from Jamaica to gain 
the Windward Passage, if the advantages offered by the former be known and 
embraced. The trade wind ensures a quick run to the west end of Cuba, and the 
current perpetually setting eastward between that island and Florida, if properly 
improved, will, in a few days, carry any vessel into the New Bahama Channel, where 
it is impossible to remain much above two days after being on the parallel of the 
Bemini Islands, if in the strength of the stream, even if there were not a breath of 
wind to impel the vessel forward. 5 

That part of the sea between the west end of Jamaica and that of Cuba cannot be 
accounted dangerous to navigate, only requiring attention to the steerage and run, 
that the approach to the Grand Cayman, heretofore described, may be timely known, 
and the danger avoided of running on the reef stretching from the east end of the 
island. It may be passed on the north side, but experience has proved the course on 
the south side to be the safest. Late years have furnished us with proofs that the 
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pet not to be contemned, aud may be easily avoided by kceping a good 

From South Negril Point, Jamaica, to the N.E. point of the Grand Oayman, the 
course and distance are W. N. W.4 W.52 leagues, and to the S. W. point, W. by N., 
a little northerly, 59 leagues. 

When the run has brought a vessel near the island in the night, and it should be 
so dark as to prevent objects from being distinguished at the distance by which they 
may be avoided, it would be most prudent to lay the yessel’s head southward; and if 
her drift brought the land or breakers on the reef in sight, to leeward, or in that 
quarter, by filling and standing southward 4 or 5 miles, and then steering parallel 
to the island until past its western extremity, a course may then be safely shaped for 
the west end of Cuba. It is supposed that, in lying to, the danger is perceived on the 
quarter, and that you are on the south-east of the reef, which, most probably, will be 
the case ; but should it appear a-head, or on the lee-bow, there is not that danger as 
when a vessel is thus situated with her head to the northward; for there is generally 
a motion of the waters on the south, towards the reef, which must afterwards tend to 
the northward, so that a vessel lying-to with her head in the last direction, and 
obliged to wear to avoid the reef, must necessarily be drawn towards it, while per- 
forming this evolution; but, if lying with her head southward, and wearing be 
required, the same impulse of the waters that would carry her towards the reef, 
when on its south side, will increase her distance when on the north. 

There is also, at times, a motion of the waters northward between the Grand and 
Little Cayman, which may impel a vessel towards the reef that stretches off from the 
east end of the former, and therefore requires to be noticed; for, although the 
latitude may have been exactly ascertained at noon, a run of eight or ten hours in 
a northerly current, setting at the rate of only halfa mile an hour, will in that time 
carry a ship four or five miles to the northward of her reckoning, which being 
unknown, and requisite precaution neglected, it will not be surprising if, ina dark 
night, the mariner should be astonished by the noise or the sight of breakers, and too 
late to extricate his vessel from her perilous situation. 

» Cape Antonio bears from the south-west point of the Grand Cayman N.W.by W. 
distant 82 leagues, See page 46. h 

In sailing round Cape San Antonio, seamen have been much divided in opinion, on 
what point of the compass they ought to steer, in order to avoid the reefs called the 
Colorudos, without running too far to leeward in so doing. These reefs are described 
in page 64, and are yery dangerous, if approached without due caution. A descrip- 
tion of the current setting to the S. W. by the Banks of Isabella and Colorados Reefs 
will be found in page 69. This current retards the progress of any vessel sailing near 
those banks ; for which reason, although the cape may be doubled at the distance of 
two miles or less, it appears advisable to round it at a greater distance. i 

When, therefore, Cape San Seo ig east, distant 4 or 5 miles, the safest and 
most expeditious way is tosteer N. by E., or N. by E.4E., * until on the parallel of the 
Havanna ; and then not to the eastward of N.E. by E. if the wind will permit, until 
8 or 10 leagues more to the northward, when a course may be steered to run on the 
same parallel the vessel is then on, if the wind will permit, unless the navigator has 
some acquaintance with the coast of Florida, and prefers sailing with it insight. 

Tf, when off the west end of Cuba, a northerly wind should be met with, you should- 
either le fo off the south side of the cape, to wait for a wind more favourable, or 
stretch off to the westward, close on a wind; and when your run leaves space 
enough for a good stretch eastward, tack and stand that way, until within two leagues 
of the meridian of Cape San Antonio, which ought not to be passed, unless you are 
certain of being nearly on the parallel of twenty-three degrees. To gain northing in 
this case must be the principal object; and when to the north of the Colorados and 
Isabella banks, a wind from that point, or at N. by W., is fair to the entrance of the 
Gulf or Strait of Florida. 

In stretching northward from Cuba, if, after gaining the parallel of twenty-three 
degrees, the wind prevents hauling more to the eastward than N. E. by N., or if it 
should only allow a N.N.E., N: by E., or North course, the parallel of the Dry 
Tortugas must by no means be passed, being in about 24° 30’. And having tacked to 
the southward without discovering them, and if no land can be seen when arrived 


. \ 
* Some navigators recommend yessels not to steer to the eastward of North, 
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ak fhe Jotiinde of 25° 0', tack again to the northward, which will be avoiding 
all risk. 

If a vessel runs to the North-west of the Tortugas, she will get into the eddy, 
caused by the formation of the coast, and those unacquainted with its appearance: 
will be perplexed, and doubtful what course to pursue. If through neglect, or any 
other circumstance, the mariner finds himself in this situation, he ought immediately 
to steer to the southward, and pass the latitude of the Tortugas, then haul to the 
eastward. There is no danger in approaching the Vortugas within 2 leagues on the 
south side, the current is generally, if not constantly easterly ; and, indeed the most 
expeditious way would be to work with the Florida shore in sight, when the wind 
is nearly east; and to prevent all risk from adopting this mode, stretch well to 
the southward after the close of night, but not to pass the parallel of 23° 0. 

The edge of the Celorados being steep, proper soundings cannot be obtained when 
near them; but on the coast of Florida, the lead will give warning of, coming in with 
the land; and it mast be remembered, that the deep-sea-lead is the proper one to be 
used in the night, or hazy weather. § 

The south-west point of the Dry Tortugas, bears from Cape Sun Antonio N.32°30' E. 
true, or N. N. E.2 E., distant 61 leagues. The northernmost projection of the 
Colorados is in about latitude 22° 40’; so that, in stretching between them and the 
Tortugas, if you come not within 4 leagues of the latter, and 8 leagues of the 
former, there is still ample space to work in. What reason then for apprehen- 
sion? 

If working along the Florida shore, it must not be made too free with, as the 
reverberatory, or S. W. current may take the vessel, especially in approaching 
Cuyo Marques, aud the Mangrove Islands, eastward of the Tortugus. On the oppo- 
site coast of Cuba, the Banks of Isubella, &c. extend so far off, that the Jand is 
hardly perceptible from the mast-head of a small vessel, when on the outermost 
edge. It is providential, the mariner has no business near it, as the coast is not 
in sight to direct him, or give warning of the danger. The current also that sets 
south-westward along its northern boundaries, and even at some distance from 
danger, is of itself a sufficient reason why no vessel bound to the eastward should 
be found in it, as her progress will be retarded. It cannot be too much urged, 
that vessels bound through the Gulf, or Strait of Florida, have no business whatever 
to approach near the edges of the Bank of Isabella, even on its eastern borders, much 
less near the Colorados. 

Courses through the Guf, or Strait of Florida.—In shaping a course through 
the Gulf or Strait, the experienced mariner, in favourable weather, will keep over 
towards the Flurida Reefs, so as to take the greatest advantage of the current. 
Those less experienced, and allin thick and unfavourable weather, will prefer the 


“southern side, and so as to gain sight of the remarkable lands of Cuba, all of which 


have been described, page 63. Qthers will proceed from the Havanna to Point 
Yeacos, and thence along the edge of the Double-headed-shot Kays and Bahama 
Banks. These will follow in order. $ 

1. The Florida Side.—As the current, already noticed, is always to be found 
within a few leagues of the Florida Kays, no reason can be assigned why seamen 
have a reluctance to approach that coast, but its lowness and almost undistin- 
guishable appearance of trees, where the eye wanders to find out some prominent 
feature, and returns disappointed;* but as these kays may be safely approached 
within three leagues, and even less, there can be no reason for the apprehension of 
danger. When night has set in, as noticed before, the vessel may tack to the 
southward, and common attention to the rate of sailing, and the course made 
good, will point out whether there be any necessity to tack again before day- 
light. 

In beating,.or sailing along the shore of Florida Kays, if not acquainted with its 
appearance, or even, if well acquainted, any claim to certainty of place may be very 
doubtful; + the direction of the coast must point out your situation. When as far 
to the eastward as Cayos de Vacas, the range of kays assumes a small trend to the 
northward, and when off Matacumbe Islands, it’ trends more to the northward 


* This is now in some degree obviated by the lighthouses, towers, and light vessel, described 
in pages 82, 83, 84, and 87. - 

+ Unless either one or another of the lighthouses or towers should happen to be seen and 
Aleutified. 
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again. When you have advanced to the distance of 3 or 4 leagues off this part of 
the coast, you must not be alarmed at perceiving a boiling and rippling of the water, 
as if on a shoal: it is the effect of the current, and whatever may be the appearance, 
at this distance, there is no danger to be apprehended. : 

About the parallel of 24°58’ N. lies the mouth of the Great Inlet, described in 
page 86. Here also commences the Carysfort Reef, which extends to some dis- 
tance N. E.by N. This Reef, the Great Inlet at its south end, the turning of 
the coast, and the great indraught occasioned by the currents being forced over 
towards it, by the opposition it meets with at Point Yeacos, the Salt Kay Bank, and 
Double-headed-shut Kays, altogether, render an approach to this part of the coast 
more dangerous than any other point that is affected by the Florida Stream. Many 
of the vessels that have terminated their voyages in this passage have done it here; 
yet even here, the knowledge of the place, and proper attention, would have pre- 
vented it. 

Having, in sailing along, kept the shore of Florida in sight, an observation of 
latitude will give timely warning of the vessel’s approach to the Great Inlet ; but 
if uncertain of the latitude, the position of the most distant land in sight, from the 
mast-head, must be ascertained as exactly as possible, both to the northward and 
southward, which will give the direction of the coast from the vessel’s present 
situation, and, if correctly ascertained, will nearly point out her place. How far 
the indraught extends from the reef off Sound Point, cannot be determined, 
because it must vary with the circumstances of the current: an easterly wind, that 
presses the stream on the Florida shore, must increase its velocity and extent, 
at least for a time; a southerly wind, that spreads the current wide, will also in- 
crease the indranght: a westerly wind, pressing the stream nearer to the Bahama 
Banks, wust diminish the power of the indraught; and a northerly wind of any 
strength, by obstructing the stream, and causing it to seek vent through all the 
openings among the Martyrs Reefs and Islands, which, by rising there, must in 
time cause the indraught to cease, until the waters shall again have returned to 
their usual level. The greatest danger of being caught by the eddy running into 
the Great Inlet at Sound Point, proceeds from its strength; and, if the wind be 
light, it may not have sufficient power over a vessel to counteract the force of the 
reverberating current, and deliver her from so perilous a situation: or, if she be 
so near the land, and the wind blows from any point, which prevents her clearing 
it on either tack, she will be gradually drawn in while struggling to get off, unless a 
providential shift of wind favours her escape. This discovery of approximating the 
land can only be made in the day. 4 

When there is a leading -wind off shore, it may be approached nearer by day 
than at other times; but large vessels have no interest in borrowing near it, nor 
indeed any other: nine or ten miles may be near enough; there is plenty of sea-room, 
being upwards of twenty leagues across. 

Should the parallel of Sound Point not be passed before night, and you have 
reason to suspect you are near upon it, with the wind about East; lay your vessel’s 
head to the southward under easy sail, with the current under her lee until day- 
light, when you may shape a course through the Gulf or Strait. Should the land 
have been discovered, and, from the position of the wind, there is an appearance of 
being pressed near the Carysfort Reef or Fowey Rocks during the night, by adopting 
a similar precaution you may ensure your safety. F 

After having advanced some distance northward of Sound Point, all danger from 
the indraught ceases. 5 

When a vessel has advanced to the narrowest part of the Strait, which is between 
the Bemini Islands and Cape Florida, the stream that had been widely spread 
from Florida to Cuba, being turned by the projection of Point Yeacos, the Salt 
Kay Bank and Islands, has there collected its force, and being more compressed, 
becomes more rapid: and beyoud this parallel, it is seldom found to carry a vessel 
less than three miles an hour, until clear of the Bahama Banks ; sometimes it runs 
at the rate of 4 miles an hour; and when a strong north wind, opposing the stream, 
has caused an inundation on the low coast, the waters gain more strength, for the 
retarded current, finding no farther retreat, becomes outrageous for escape, and rushes 
on at the rate of 7 miles an hour and upwards. 

When advanced a few leagues to the northward of the parallel of 26° 0’, the 
beach of Florida may be nearly approached, as the shore is more bold for some 
distance, and the stream running nearly to its edge; but the mid-channe! is, haw- 
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ever, to be preferred ; at least, a good distance from the Florida side, and shaping a. 
course, from its appearance, at the close of day, would prevent any danger from 
getting near the northern part of the Bahama Bank. A vessel cannot err if she 
steers a mid-channel course. When to the northward of the Bahama Bank, steer 
N. E. } N. until a sufficient offing from the American coast be gained, so as 
to be prepared for an easterly wind; but not so far as to Jose the advantage of 
the stream. 

If, while you are in the Gulf or Strait, you should have to beat against a northerly 
wind, in the day time there can be no danger, unless the weather were hazy, and 
then, as in the night, the run must direct. In making short tacks little can be lost, as 
the current will carry the vessel on her way all the time she is in stays. If, when 
near the latitude of 25°, the parallel of the Great Inlet, the wind should be at north, 
and either shore is ascertained before night, which ought to be done, and a proper 
offing taken, according to the situation of the vessel; then bring to until daylight, 
and the current will carry her on during the night; but care must be taken that she 
do not fore-reach so much as to bring her near the opposite shore before the break 
of day. J f i : 

Should the wind blow strong from the eastward, by keeping the Bahama Shore 
close on board, smooth water will be obtained ; if it blows off from the Coast of Flo- 
rida, by keeping as near it as prudent the same convenience will be found. If a gale 
of wind from the northward raises a dangerous sea, the most prudent way is to retreat 
before it; but in so doing keep not too near the Florida Shore; when a few leagues 
to the southward of Sound Point, it may be approached nearer, and the water will be 
less agitated. It ought to be remembered, that if it has blown any length of 
time from the northward, the appearance of the Coust of Florida may then be 
very uncertain, as probably great part of the Martyrs Islands may be under 
water. : 

2. The Southern or Cuba Side.—It has already been observed, that the Coast of 
Florida, from the Tortugas to the latitude of the Cape of that name, offers no leading 
marks to the mariner,* and that therefore most seamen prefer keeping Cubu in sight, 
as by the objects on the land, they can ascertain their progress eastward. Nothing 
more need be said respecting the west end of the island, Colorados, and Isabella 
Banks, as ample directions have been given with respect to every necessary pre- 
caution. 

Having stood to the northward as far as the parallel of 24°, and again tacked to 
the southward, if in the night, or in the day, and no land can be seen, when in the 
latitude of 23°, it has been advised to stand to the northward again, taking great care 
to avoid the Bahia Honda Bank. The first inland object that may attract your 
attention, will probably be the Cocks Combs, over Bahia Honda. It it be intended 
to work along the shore of Cuba, or, at least, to keep it in sight, it will not be 
advisable to stand near the land, because you would then lose the benefit of the 
easterly current. The Saddle Hill and Dolphin Head will also make their appear- 
ance, the latter to the southward of Porto de Cavunas. 

Off Porto de Cavanas, the current is sometimes found to approach the shore of 
Cuba, but it is often weak, and when off the Tables of Mariel, its effects are more 
often perceptible, soon carrying a vessel as high as the Havanna. If, when you are 
as high as Porto Cavanas or Port Mariel, no effect of the current is found, by tacking 
to the northward it will be met with, and a vessel can at any time be put about when 
a sight of Cuba is desired; and on making Cuba you will discover the advantage 
gained by the current. 

The Maiden’s Paps lie inland of the Havanna ; the Iron Hills to the east, and the 
Puan of Matanzas farther east, at the distance of 134 leagues from the Morro Castle, 
All these hills and heights are very conspicuous, and may be easily distinguished 
from each other, by reference to the Chart, on which they are represented ; they 
cannot be easily mistaken, even by those who look on them for the first time. The 
Pan of Matanzas seems placed like a farewell beacon, pointing out the entrance of 
the Gulf of Florida. 

When so far advanced as the Havanna, if the wind permits, a N. E. course may be 
shaped for gaining the Gulf or Strait, but the leeway and run must be carefully at- 
tended to, particularly in thick weather, in order to avoid falling in with the Florida 


- * Except the lighthouses, towers, &c. before described. 
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Shore. If you are as far to windward as the Pan of Matanzas, bring it to bear 
S. W. by S. and steer N. E. by N. for the Gulf or Strait; or if you wish to make 
the Double-headed Shot Kays, steer half of a point more easterly. The reason for 
steering thus will be evident to the intelligent, by perceiving that the current which 
sets along the shore of Cuba must be turned by the projection of Point Ycacos, and 
by the Salt and Double-headed Shot Kays and Banh ; therefore vessels stretching 
over in their vicinity will feel the impulse, and be carried towards the western shore. 
When you have passed the parallel of 24°, you will have cleared the Double-headed 
Shot Kays, and may proceed towards the Bemini Islands on the Great Bahama 
Bank. It is here necessary to observe that, from whatever part of Cuba the departure 
is taken, whether from the Havanna, Pan of Matanzas, or Point Yeacos, it should 
be taken at such a time in the afternoon, that the parallel of Sownd Point may be 
passed before next evening. In this estimation the winds and rate of sailing are to 
be considered. , P 

Nothing further need be added here, as the former directions are fully adequate to 
direct through the Gulf. 

3. Some prefer proceeding from the Havanna to Matanzas, or Point Yeacos, and 
thence along the Bahamu Banks, making the Double-headed Shot Kays, then the 
Cat, or some other kays, on the bank to the northward; and, as the banks give the 
water a whitish hue, their direction may be more easily perceived. On this route, by 
leaving the Pan of Matanzas or Point Ycacos in the evening, you may be off the 
Double-headed Shot Kays by day-light next morning, and may then act according to 
ees and to the directions already given for sailing through the Gulf or 

rat. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—If the weather be thick when about to take your de- 
parture from Cuba, and there is no object in view but the estimation of time, would it 
not be far more prudent to lie to, off that island, for a day or two, than to run the 
risk of shipwreck ? 

ff the deep-sea lead was frequently used, there is reason to believe that it would 
have prevented the loss of many a ship ; for though the ground be not yet known to 
that degree of aceuracy, so as to point out off what part of the Martyrs Islands.a 
vessel may be, yet the soundings every where give warning of a vessel’s approach 
to the reefs. Those on the Bahamu Side are not so regular; near the bank of 
Double-headed Shot Kays, and to that of the Grand Bahama, a vessel must be pretty 
close before she will find bottom ; but the Middle Bank, or that on which the Beminis 
are found, affords soundings at a greater distance. 

When steering nearly a gulf course, if soundings be struck in the night, or in hazy 
weather, it may sometimes be doubtful on which shore the vessel is, and a mistake 
would almost immediately prove fatal; in such a case every precaution and exertion 
ought to be used, promptly to ascertain her situation; perhaps her length might de- 
termine the question. If steering a course towards the Bahama side, or inclining to 
the shore of Florida, and, when sounding, if the bottom be found, in this case there 
can hardly be a mistake. 

Further Directions from the Derrotero.—The Derrotero recommends all those 
who are bound from Cape San Antonio to Havanna, &c. to pass well outside the 
edge of the Colorados Reef, which is steep to, and very dangerous; and also because 
in its proximity there is a reverse of the general current, which will retard the 
navigation Therefore when you are to the westward of Cape San Antonio, you 
ought to direct your course about North, N. 4 W., being very careful of a bank 
which lies somewhat near that bearing, at about 14 miles from the Cupe. In the 
day-time you may safely take the passage between this bank and the edge of the 
Colorados ; but in the night, or in obscure weather, it is better to take a route on the 
outside of it. It is also necessary not to forget the bank of Sancho Pardo, which 
lies about 6 leagues (W.N.W.) W.N. W. iW. from Cape San Antonio ;'but it is 
not necessary to approach it. 

It says, ‘* According to the directions which we have given, and in order to 
attain the most advantageous and speedy navigation on this part of the coast, the 
board or stretch to the northward ought to be prolonged so far as the parallel of 24° ; 
but, on tacking to the southward, care should be taken not to pass the parallel of 
23° 16’, in which, and on the meridian of Bahia Honda, there is a bank. Continue 
working to windward between these parallels, until you consider yourself somewhat 
to windward of the meridian of Bahia Honda, Mariel, or Havanna, accordi:g to the 
port for which you are bound.” 
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“‘ To compute with sufficient certainty the situation of the ship, you have only to 
correct the reckoning, by making allowance for the currents that prevail in these 
places; and, with these corrections, you may be sure of making both the coast and 
the point of it which you desire; taking care, by being enough to windward, to make 
up for any small errors which may arise from the calculation. Thus, if bound to 
Bahia Honda, it is better to make, in the first place, Cavanas, or Mariel. It is also 
necessary to remember, and we mention it particularly in tii: glace, that latitudes 
which are observed by means of meridian altitudes within the tropics, when the object 
passes very near to, or through the zenith of the observer, may be very erroneous : 
in this case, the navigator ought to observe by other objects, in order to procure a 
correct latitude. If he cannot do this, he ought to navigate with the greatest 
caution.” i 

“You may pass by the shoals from Cape San Antonio to the eastward, and the 
contrary, if the wind will permit; but you must be cautious not to go nearer to them 
than 2 or 3 leagues, and with the deep-sea lead constantly going, to prevent any 
disaster on these dangerous parts.” 

“< If, when you are off Cape San Antonio, the wind veers to the north, it will be 
best to maintain your ground to leeward of the Cape, either by making short boards, 
or by anchoring ; for with such winds, instead of making progress, you would pro- 
bably lose ground.” 

_ The following remarks are by Mr. Middlemist.—‘< It is of the greatest consequence 
to know which shore you are nearest to: indeed, it seems to be the only thing to 
be depended upon for making a safe passage through.” 

“Tt is recommended by some persons to keep a certain parallel of latitude, and to 
beat up in the strength of the stream; but however this practice may be sometimes 
preferred, I should never be induced to follow it, as you cannot see either side of the 
Gulf of Florida, nor would I advise other persons to do so, for it is attended with 
great risk.” 

“You ought to see the land at least once in 24 hours, while you are to the south- 
ward of Cape Florida: this is easily done by working on the Florida side. Be 
in-shore in the evening, and stand off 8 or 10 leagues during the night; in again 
next morning, and so on; by which means you will always know how to shape 
a course, should the wind come fair in the night, because you are certain which side 

ou are nearest to. But following the former direction, and not having seen the 
and for 3 or 4 days, you would be much perplexed how to steer a safe course on 
a sudden change of wind in your favour; and even if you considered your reckoning 
right, and were to shape a course which you also considered right, to take you clear 
of all danger, I am of opinion that you would not know how to act, did you fall in 
with breakers right a-head, by being uncertain which side you were upon, and that 
in so dreadful a situation you would be liable to put the helm the wrong way ; and 
it would be impossible to act with that promptness you would do, if you knew which 
side you were upon. Therefore be guarded against a disaster which is likely to 
happen to those best acquainted, and always see land as often as possible, or at least 
once in 24 hours. The deep-sea lead should be hove frequently in the night, because 
there are soundings on the Floridas, as also on the Bahamas, which you will obtain 
before you come to the shoals; and this precaution may sometimes save your ship 
from being lost. It is needless to say there ought to be an anchor clear, cable 
ranged, &c. as every prudent navigator will see done, while he continues in the Gulf 
of Florida.” ; 
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WEST INDIA DIRECTORY. 


PART fit 


RIVER MARANON TO PORTO BELLO. 


Note.—Throughout this Work, the Bearings and Courses are according to 
the Magnetic Compass, except where they are otherwise expressed, and the 
Soundings are those taken at Low Water. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COASTS OF GUAYANA. 


ENERAL REMARKS.—The country, which extends north westerly along 
the coast of South America, from the entrance of the River Maranon, or 
Amazon, to the entrance of the River Orinoco, is generally denominated GUAYANA, 
GUYANA, or GUIANA. This extensive territory is divided into separate dis- 
triets, and occupied by the Portuguese, French, Dutch, British, and Colombians ; 
under whose respective governments they are politically dependent. The Southern 
part of this country is in the possession of the Portuguese, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends from the Maranon to the River Arawary, or Aruari, in about 1° 30’ north 
latitude; their limit or boundary continuing along the banks of this river west- 
ward to its source. FRENCH GUAYANA is situated on the northern side 
of the Arowary, and extends to the River Marowine. DUTCH GUAYANA reaches 
from the Marowine to the River Courantin.. BRITISH GUAYANA stretches from 
the River Courantin N. Westerly to the Essequibo; this tormerly belonged to the 
Dutch also; but by the Sovereign of the Netherlands, it was ceded to Great Britain 
at the convention of 1814. This was the actual extent of the colony as settled 
between the Spaniards and the Dutch, by the treaty of Munster in 1648, and which 
has never been since revoked; but the English and Dutch planters having made 
settlements to the northward of this boundary, and established themselves along 
the banks of the Powmaron, to and beyond Cape Nussau, the assumed limits of the 
British partition is now extended so far as the meridian of Cape Barima; 
although this must in reality constitute what is to be called Spanish or Colombian 
Guayana. 

The GREAT RIVER ORINOCO, with its numerous estuaries and lands, 
to the northward and westward, is under the jurisdiction of the Colombian govern- 
ment. 

The ISLAND of TRINIDAD in 1797 capitulated to Great Britain, and has ever 
since remained in its possession. 


PORTUGUESE GUAYANA. 


DESCRIPTION.—It has been already observed, that the tract of country 
from the northern banks of the Maranon to the River Arawary, belongs to the 
Portuguese; but its features, extent, and productions are very little known to 
Europeans. : 

The RIVER MARANON, called also AMAZON, is justly considered one of 
the largest in the world ; its sources, in about latitude 11° S. are situated within 
2 degrees of the Pacific Ocean, its general stream running nearly in an easterly 
direction, across the Continent, until it falls, near the Equator, into the Atlantic 
Ocean ; its computed length being Jittle less than 4000 miles, the greater part of 
which is navigable: during the course of this amazing torrent, it is joined by 
innumerable other streams; so that at the distance of 140 leagues from the sea, 
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the breadth of the fiver is above 1000 fathoms, and at 40 leaghes from the sea, 


the opposite banks are invisible from each other; the tide is said to be percepible 
full 150 leagues up; and often so far as Obidos; but although from hence to the 
sea, the declivity of its bed is estimated at only 4 feet, yet the interior tributary 
streams so swell this vast body of water,» givipg it such strength and rapidity, that 
daring and after the rainy seasons, it repels the waters of the ocean; rushing 
into the sea with amazing velocity, and communicating a freshness to the water, 
even at tle distance of 80 miles from its estuary. At such times, vast tracts of the 
adjacent lands become overflowed, the numerous islands and sands, which impede 
the channels, change their forms and situations, and new passages are made. 
On the return of the tide, a singular phenomenon generally occurs; this is called 
a pororoca by the natives; a kind of bore, which is chietly observable in the 
vicinity of Cape North. It commences always two days before, or after, the full 
and change of the moon; when, at the beginning of the flood, the sea rushing into 
the entrance of the river, forms three or four successive waves, that break over 
the bar mountains high, and raise the tide within to its greatest elevation, ina 
few minutes. It has been asserted, that these ridges of water have ascended to 
200 feet; but the ordinary rise, over the bar, is only from 12 to 15 fect: the noise 
of this irruption will often be heard at the distance of two leagues. 

The babks of the Maranon are clothed with immense woods, some of the trees 
are of the largest size, and most valuable qualities; but these woods serve as 
haunts for beasts of prey, and serpents of the most venemous kind: alligators 
are also numerous: fish are abundant, and there are plenty of turtle and land 
tortoises ; cacao, cinnamon, vanilla, and pines, grow wild and luxuriant on the 
adjacent shores; and there are plantations of coffee, sugar-canes, rice, maize, 
plantains, lemons, oranges, and limes; the inhabitants also collect and cultivate 
Storax, wax, copal, and other balsams, resins, and medicinal plants. 

The mouths of the Maranon are formed by numerous islands and sands, which, 
composed of ‘alluvial Jand, are constantly varying their shapes and dimensions; 
the appearance of the surrounding shores is low and covered with shrubs; but 
so little is known of ils channels and navigation, that no directions can be given 
to the mariner, that may, at present, be implicitly relied upon. On the banks, 
within the river, is the fortified village of Paru, situated about 50 leagues up, 
somewhat below which, on the opposite side, is the River Zinga, or Zingu; on 
the north-western shores are numerous rivulets, which empty themselves into 
the great river. Here also, and near the Equator, is the little Fort of Muacapa, 
which was built by the Portuguese in 1688, and though subsequently claimed by 
the French, finally confirmed to the former by the treaty of Utretcht 1713. 


FRENCH GUAYANA. 


DESCRIPTION.— This district, as we have already observed, begins at the 
Arawari, or Aruari River, and extends to the Marowine, or Maroni. The coast forms 
the convex segment of a circle, whose outermost point or limit is nearly central, 
and about Cape Orange. The country is very similar in appearance tothat-already 
described, belonging to the Portuguese, being very low, with mangrove bushes 
throughout, and numerous rivers and rivulets, whose entrances are barred and 
blocked up by sand banks. The rains, which on this coast prevail from January 
to June, form numberless stagnant pools or lakes, and saline marshes, rendering 
the climate exceedingly unhealthy to Europeans; and is, therefore, but thinly 
inbabited. The only town situated in this extensive portion of Guayana, is 
Cayenne, from which the whole territory takes its name. 

, CAYENNE is built upon an island, called Cayano, and lies in latitude 4° 56’ 
15” N., and longitude 52° 16’ 30” W. On each side of this island runs a river; 
that to the northward, near the mouth of which the town is situated, is called the 
River Cayenne, while that to the southward bears the name of the Ouya, or Oyak 
River: The soil hcreabout is said to be fertile, and that part which faces the 
northward is reported to be both pleasant and healthy; but the town is generally 
described to be a miserable place, with steep and narrow streets, badly paved, 
and irregularly built; it is, says Mr. Pinkerton, “‘ an irregular hexagon, sar- 
rounded by walls, with high bastions, and a ditch, having a garrison of 200 or 300 
men. The harbour which it possesses, is generally supposed to have occasioned 
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the Freuch to haye made a settlement here in 1625; in 1654, it was conquered by 

the British, who abandoned it in 1664; in 1676, it became tributary to the Dutch, 
and the year following was retaken by the French; in 1809, the island capitulated 

to the English, and in 1814, at the peace, it was again surrendered to France, in 
whose possession it now remains.” The island Cayano, or Cayenne, is about 6 

leagues in extent, from north to south, and ils breadth is between 3 and 4 leagues ; 

on the north, it has the sea for its boundary ; onthe west, runs the River Cayenne ;’ 
to the eastward, is the River Ouya; and on the south, is a branch formed by the 

junction of the Ouya and Cayenne Rivers, which here are united. The town and for- 

tress stand on the N. W. part of the island, on which side there are some hills ’ 
and elevated grounds; but the southern part of the island is low and swampy.’ 
These hills arenamed Ju Pont, Remontabo, Mont Joli, and Mahuvi ; they are situated 

about the northern coast; bot a little inland there are others, namely, the Baduel,‘ 
Tegriz, Papaguay, and Mathory ; and upon the banks of Ouya, is the Franciscans. 

To the southward the country is all low, and in the rainy seasons, mostly inun-’ 
dated. The River Ouya, which separates the Island of Cayona from the main-land, 

is about a league wide at its entrance, and has 3 fathoms in it at low water; the’ 
banks are high, and adorned with fine large trees. 

The country between the River Cayenne and the Marowine, is inhabited by the 
Galibis, and other Indian tribes, whose features wear a great resemblance to the 
Europeans; the coast is intersected by many rivers, among which are the Couri, , 
Stnuamari, Conanama, Iracoabo, Waragrabo, and Itaconpali; the Sinnamari River is said 
to afford excellent anchorage, at the distance of 2 or 3 leagues from its entrance, on 
a bottom of soft clay, and well sheltered from the sea; it was here, in a miserable 
fortress, sitaated on the banks of this river, General Ramel was imprisoned, during 
the French Revolation ; the River Sinnamari is situated about 15 leagues N. Westerly 
from Cayenne, and 22 leagues S. Easterly from the Marowine; but the other rivers 
above mentioned, are encumbered with shoals and banks of clay, so that they are 
not fitted for shipping, and require a good berth in passing. 


DUTCH GUAYANA. 


DESCRIPTION.—This comprebends all that space of coast reaching from the 
River Marowine, westward 10 the Courantin, a frontage of more than 160 miles ; 
within this line of coast there are several rivers, as the Marowine, Cottica, 
Perica, Commewine, Surrinauw, Surinam, Saramanca, Coesoewine, Copename, and 
Courantin. ; 

The RIVER MAROWINE, as before observed, is the eastern houndary of 
Dutch Guayana, or Surinam, and by the French, is commonly called the Maroni; 
its entrance is nearly two leagues wide, but its access is difficult, on account of 
the shoals of sand and clay with which it is encumbered, consequently it is but 
little frequented. ‘There are several passages into it, formed by the alluvial 
sands and mud, which the river brings down, but the depth of water in the chan- 
nels is shallow, and the navigation shifling and intricate; yet when you are well 
Within the river, you will find it full a league wide from shore to shore, and the 
stream navigable to a great distance from the sea, though not for vessels of any 
considerable burthen. On the banks of this river is found a very singular stone, 
which being polished, is frequently set in rings, &c., and obtains the name of the 
Marowina diamond, to which gem it bears a great resemblance. 

The RIVER SURINAM lies about 27 leagues to the westward of the Marowine, 
and is, at its entrance, full 3 leagues broad ; it has 2 bars, the outer one having from 
8 to 12 feet over it at low water, and from 21 to 30 feet at high water; but when 
you are over these bars, the depth becomes greater. On the western bank of this 
river is the town of Paramaribo, being the capital of the district; it is between 4 
and 5Jeagues distant from the sea, and wears a very neat appearance, the houses 
are built with wood on a basement of brick, with a shingle roof or covering. The 
sweets are uniform, and shaded with orange, lemon, shaddock, and tamarind 
trees; but the water in the river, and that in the wells, is of a brackish quality, 
and not fit to drink: the white inhabitants, therefore, preserve their rain water in 
cisterns. As you approach towards the town, you will perceive several forts and 
redoubts, which are exhibited apon the charts; the principal of these is Fort 
Amsterdam, which stands upon the GRPED AOS and is about 7 miles up the 
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river. Nearly opposite to Fort Amsterdam is a redoubt, on the starboard shore, and 
further on, just below the town, is Fort Zeelandia; this fortification is separated 
from the town by an esplanade, and is intended for the protection of the ship- 
ping when at anchor before it. Here is room enough for 100 sail of merchantmen. 

There has lately been erected a beacon, 70 feet high, about a mile to the wind- 
ward of Brams Point, which point is the eastern entrance of the river, and upon 
this beacon is a broad tin vane, painted white ; the body of this beacon is boarded 
round, and painted white also ; when this vane becomes first visible to any vessel 
coming from the eastward, it may be fairly concluded she will be at the outer edge 
of the Mud Bank, which runs from the Marowine to Surinam. 

The COMMEWINE RIVER is a branch of the Surinam, running easterly for 
about 16 miles, with a depth of 3 and 4 fathoms at high water mark; but as the 
tides make a difference of 12 feet, it cannot be considered a navigable river for 
ships of burthen, although its breadth here is 2 miles; its entrance is defended 
by Fort Amsterdam on the south, and by a battery or redoubt on the north, which 
are so situated as to defend the River Surinam also. There are other batteries on 
the west bank of the river, which are constructed to cross their fires with those of 
Fort Amsterdum, The banks of the Commewine River are well cultivated, and the 
plantations in a thriving condition; for as it runs nearly paralle] to the sea 
coast, the inhabitants receive the advantage of the fine sea breezes, and enjoy a 
good state of health; the plantations are chiefly of coffee, and wear a very impos- 
ing appearance. When you get about 16 miles up the Commewzne, the river divides 
into two branches, forming the Rivers Perica and Cottica; these pursue their ser- 
pentine courses, to the East and S. E., discharging a number of lesser creeks or 
rivulets, the banks of which are inhabited by European planters, who cultivate 
sugar, cocoa, cotton, and indigo. There are but few roads in this district, 
the soil not being well adapted for that species of communication, and the woods 
in some parts are impenetrable, the path between Paramaribo and the River Sara- 
manca being the only road in the settlement, and the banks of the small rivers 
mostly uncultivated; but the tides rise and fall above 60 miles from the mouth of 
the Surinam, and fresh water may be obtained 25 or 30 miles up. 

The climate of Surinam is now very much improved by its superior cultivation, 
and clearing of the surrounding grounds. The year is divided into four sea- 
sons; two wet, and two dry. When the sun is advancing from the tropic of 
Cancer, light showers refresh the land; this begins about the middle of April, and 
increases to the middle of June, when the rain descends in torrents; at the be- 
ginning of July these heavy rains decrease, and in August the long dry season 
begins, which commonly continues until November: then again, when the sun is 
approaching the line from the tropic of Capricorn, the second wet season com- 
mences; but as, at that time, the sun is more distant from that part of the globe, 
the showers do not continue so long: thus December and January constitute the 
short rainy season, and February and March the short dry season. 

A modern author observes, “‘ No country, perhaps, on the surface of the globe 
has a richer soil, or displays a more Juxuriant vegetation. The climate, in the 
autumnal months, is considered unhealthy; but this, as before observed, is now 
much improved.”— Along the coast the air is damp and sultry; the sea breeze 
from the north-east contributes, however, to refresh the atmosphere. The vegetable 
productions are chiefly sugar, coflce, cocoa, cotton, indigo, ginger, rice, tobacco, 
and all the tropical plants and fruits, except such as require a dry and sandy soil. 
Among the vegetable productions are a variety of drugs, of great potency, such as 
quassia, the castor oil nut, ipecacuanba, and balsam of capivi, with some of the 
most mortal poisons, both of the slow and rapid kind. he animals exhibit no 
less variety ; and the woods are infested with tigers, or jaguars, but of a different 
species from those of Africa. Monkeys and other wild animals, common to the 
tropical regions, abound, some of which are considered peculiar to this country. 
The birds are remarkable for the beauty of their plumage, though but few for their 
melody. ‘The rivers abound with fishes, but are rendered dangerous by the 
alligators. The reptiles and insects are numerous, and of an endless variety of 
species, including scorpions and tarantulas of the largest size and most venomous 
nature. Serpents also are found, some of a most destructive kind, and others of 
enormous size; for the unmeasurable swamps and forests to the southward, where 
the combination of heat and moisture characterize the climate, ar 
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The RIVER SURRINAUW is a tributary stream running into the Surinam, 
and of little consequence. 

The RIVER COPENAME, or CUPENAMA, takes its rise in the distant 
mountains, and, after a run of about 80 miles, enters the Atlantic eight leagues 
to the westward of the Surinam. This river, at its entrance, is nearly four miles 
broad, but so shallow, in some parts, and so encumbered with rocks, shoals, and 
islands, that its navigation is difficult and dangerous for any sort of vessel: there 
are only 2 and 3 fathoms, at its entrance, and its banks are totally uninhabited, 
unless occasionally by some of the native and wandering tribes of Indians. 

The SARAMANCA and COESOEWINE RIVERS are only branches from the 
Copename, and of a similar description ; therefore they are of little importance, and 
but rarely frequented. 

The RLVER COURANTIN, as has been observed before, now divides the Dutch 
from the British settlements in Guayana ; its entrance is about a league wide, but 
its access is rendered dangerous, and its navigation difficult, by numerous sand 
banks, which extend nearly 3 leagues into the sea: the river also is shallow, and its 
course impeded by many small islands and quicksands; nevertheless there are 
3 islands within it, which are said to be clean and clear from danger, between 
which good anchorage may be found, with a depth of 5 fathoms. The entrance 
and anchorage are both on the western side; the islands have the appearance of 
fertility, and are covered with trees. On the western banks of the river are many 
new plantations, which, under the auspices of the British, are in a very thriving 
state. On the eastern side of the river is the little river Nickkeries. 


= BRITISH GUAYANA. 


DESCRIPTION.—We have already stated, that British Guayana properly ex- 
tends from the River Courantin to the Essequibo and Mazaroni, although it appears 
some late settlements have been formed to the northward of the banks of the 
Poumaron; whence some writers have considered that river to constitute its 
present boundary, while others place its northern frontier at Cape Barima; but 
this latter division, as before observed, does not appear to have been sanctioned 
by any public act of the respective governments. 

Within the territory now belonging to the British, are the rivers Berbice, Demerary, 
and Essequibo. These colonies were ceded to Great Britain, by the Sovereign of 
the Netherlands, in 1814, on condition that the Dutch proprietors of lands, or effects, 
should be at liberty, under certain regulations, to carry on trade between the said 
settlements and the territories in Europe of the said Sovereign Prince. 

By an Act of Parliament, 56 George II. c.91, made to regulate the trade of 
these colonies, it is enacted, that all the benefits, rules, and regulations, made in 
an Act of the 28th of the King, with respect to the British plantations in North 
America, the West Indies, and the countries belonging to the United States of America, 
and between British subjects and foreign islands in the West Indies, shall extend 
and apply to and in the colonies of Essequibo, Demerary, and Berbice ; but that any 
of the subjects of the King of the Netherlands, being Dutch proprietors in these 
colonies, may import from the Netherlands all the usual articles of supply for their 
estates in the said colonies, such articles being necessary and requisite as supplies 
for the cultivation of the estates, or for the clothing, maintenance, and comfort of 
the residents thereof; and not to exceed what may be deemed necessary for the 
supply of the particular estates for which they are to be imported, and to be 
actually applied to the purposes of such supply, and not for trade. Wine, as a 
medicine and necessary article of supply, may be imported to such a limited 
extent as may be necessary for the purposes of such supply, as a medicine, and 
liable to a duty of ten shillings per ton, and no more. 

The Dutch proprietors may also export from the above colonies, Essequibo, 
Demerary, and Bertice, the respective produce of their estatés to the Netherlands. 

All subjects of the King of the Netherlands, resident in his European dominions, who 
were, at the date of the signature of the Convention, in }§14, proprietors of estates 
in the colonies, and all his subjects who may hereafter become possessed of estates 
then belonging to Dutch proprietors therein, and all such proprietors as being then 
resident in the colonies, and being natives of his Majesty’s dominions in the 
Netherlands, who may haye declared, within three months after the publication of 
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the aforesaid Convention in the colonies, that they wish to continue to be con- 
sidered as such; and all subjects of the King of the Netherlands who may be. 
holders of mortgages of estates in the said colonies, made prior to the Convention, 
and who may, under their mortgage deeds. have the right of exporting from the 
said colonies to the Netherlands the produce of such estates, shall be deemed 
Dutch Proprietors, under the provisions of this Act; provided, that where both 
Dutch and British subjects have mortgages upon the same property in the said 
colonies, the produce to be consigned to the different mortgagees shall be in pro- 
portion to the amount of the debts respectively due to them. — ' 

All such importation from the Netherlands into the colonies for the supply of 
estates therein, as aforesaid, and exportation of the produce of such estates to the 
Netherlands, may be carried on in any ships being the property of subjects of the 
King of the Netherlands, wherever built, and without any restriction or limitation 
as to the marisers navigating the same, for the space of five years, commencing . 
from the first day of January, 1816; provided always, the master of every such 
ship shall, produce to the proper officer of the customs, in the said colonies re-) 
spectively, satisfactory proof of the said vessels bcing owned by a subject of the. 
King of the Netherlands; provided also, that the King of the Netherlands may, at 
any time, before the expiration of the said five years, if he should think proper, 
order and direct that such trade shall be carried on only in such ships as are 
Duich built, and whereof the master and three-fourths of the crew are the subjects 
of his said Majesty; provided always, that, ufter the expiration of the five years, no 
such trade shall be carried on, except in vessels Dutch built, and whereof the 
master and three-fourths of the crew are subjects of his said Majesty. 

All such importations and exportations shall be subject to the same duties as 
are payable by British subjects on the like articles, and shall be subject to the 
Same regulations for the due landing of any such produce as aforesaid, in the 
Netherlands, as are provided by any Act, now in force, for the landing of the 
like articles in Great Britain, so far as the same are or can be made applicable. 
It is not lawful for any person or persons, who, by virtue of this Act, may be 
entitled to trade between the said colonies and the dominions of the King of the 
Netherlands, to export the produce of the before-mentioned estates, within the said 
colonies of Essequibo, Demerary, and Berbice, to any part of the United Kingdom, 
or to any other of his Majesty’s dominions in Europe. 

THE RIVER BERBICE.—This river has its source in the mountains about 
100 miles inland, and flows in a serpentine direction to the north-eastward, until 
it reaches the Atlantic Ocean, in latitude 6° 24’ N. Its entrance, a little to the north- 
ward of Fort St. Andrew, is a league wide; the Jand on both sides is low, and 
covered with trees. ‘Directly in the middle of the channel lies a small island, 
commonly called Crab Island, from the numerous crabs that it abounds with, 
having a spit of sand running out both to the northward and southward. This 
island divides the course of the river into two passages, both of which are 
navigable; but about 8 miles to the northward of this island there is a bar of 
sand, over which are only 7 feet at low water; this materially lessens the im- 
portance of this harbour, and confines its utility to vessels of small draught of 
water only; on which account few vessels rendezvous here, but make the port of 
Demerary their anchorage, whence the supplies from the mother country are trans- 
ported, and the produce of the colony drafted ; for the River Berbice, though broad, 
is in some places very shallow. The channel on the east side of Crab Island has 
from 17 to 20 feet, while that to the westward of the island is less deep, having 
from 8 to 13 feet only. Moderately sized ships ean go up the river so far as Fort 
Nassau, which is at the distance of 50 miles from the entrance; the banks of the 
river are generally low, and covered with mangroves; the plantations are nume- 
rous, extending jul] 40 leagues up, and prodnce sugar, cotton, coflee, cocoa, and 
tobacco. The territory of Berbice, under the British government, extends from the 
River Courantin to Abary Creek, having a sea coast of nearly 60 miles; this has 
been surveyed and laid out in different allotments, which are now cultivated by 
the additional settlers; carriage roads have been made, which run 1o the west 
bank of the Courantin, and are extended to the Demerary. Thus, by British capital 
and industry, has a track of ground, 150 miles in length, which heretotore was 
useless and unproductive, presenting the aspect of an impenetrable forest, on the 
shores of which'was a border of low ground, covered, between high and low water 
marks, with mabgroves, having several feet of water over it when the tide flowed, 
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and when it ebbed forming an extensive mud babk, how become dry and pro» 
ductive. Formerly the first settlers built a town and fortress full 50 miles up the» 
river, called Zelandica; but the inconvenience of this situation being soon dis- 
covered, with the view of inducing vessels, with their cargoes, to anchor directly’ 
within the river, instead of going to Demerary, New Amsterdam was erected; this 
stands at the confluence of the two rivers Berbice aud Canje, about two miles above 
Crab Island, on the eastern bank of the river; it if intersected by canals, which’ 
have all the advantages of the tides ; the houses are built of brick, and have a hand- 
some appearance. There are also three batteries to protect the entrance of the 
river; two of these are on the eastern side, and the other, York Redoubt, on the 
western side, opposite to Crab Island. ‘The only other town of this colony is Fore 
Nassau, which, in a straight line, is above 50 miles up the River Berbice, but by 
the windings of the river, its distance becomes nearly doubled. The Berbice and 
Canje are the only two rivers that water the district; the former is considered 
navigable for vessels drawing 14 feet water about 200 miles up, but the Canje only 
30 miles, being there stopped by tremendous cataracts. 

Berbice is now placed under the same commercial regulations as the other 
British colonies ; the Dutch proprietors are not allowed to export their productions 
to England, being restricted to the Netherlands, both for the Supplies of European 
goods, and for their own exports, which must be conveyed to Europe in Dutch 
vessels. 

THE RIVER DEMERARY lies to the westward of the bar of Berbice, distant 
19 leagues, and to the south-eastward of the Essequibo, being about 16 miles to the 
eastward of the Leguan Island, and about 8 miles distant from the fortress. This 
river, at its entrance, is not quite 2 miles broad, and becomes narrower as you 
advance within it. The chief town, Stabroek, now called by the Exglish Grorce 
Town, is situated on its eastern bank, about 14 mile from the fortress; it is 
navigable by ships of burthen for 100 miles up, and so far as the cataracts; 
affording an excellent harbour, capable of holding the whole navy of Great Britain, 
but unfortunately the bar will not allow vessels that draw more than 18 feet to go 
over it. Under the Dutch government, this district comprehended an extent of 
sea coast of nearly 80 miles, running west and north-west, and east and south-east, 
from the banks of the Essequibo to the River Berbice. For 20 miles inland, along 
the banks of the Demerary, the country consists of extensive meadows, level, and 
without any inequalities to diversify the surface: several sand hills then appear; 
and as you get farther up the river the fand becomes more broken and moun- 
tainous; plantations of sugar, coffee, and plantains, with others of cocoa and rice, 
appear regularly arranged; houses close to the water’s edge, and scattered about 
in different directions, together with wind, water, and cuttle mills, form a pleasing 
variety, and indicate considerable traffic. Rice also appears well calculated to 
thrive in this soil, into which it has been lately introduced. Large herds of cattle 
are reared on the savannas in the interior; the crops'of sugar arc most abundant 
and their ram is in general request in the Amencan markets, on account of its 
superior flavour. 

THE RIVER ESSEQUIBO is to the north-westward of the River Demerary, as 
will be best seen by inspecting the Charts; its entrance, from one side of the main 
land to the other, is full 15 miles wide; but there are so many islands and shoals, 
which obstruct the current, and divide it into separate channels, that toenter by any 
one of them becomes a task of difficulty and danger; for these islands are generally 
low and bushy, with sandy spits extending from their northern parts a consider- 
able way into the sea. The easternmost of these is called the Leguan Island, 
between which and the eastern side of the riveris the Ship Channel; this passage 
is wide, but much encumbered with shoals. To the westward is a loog and nar- 
row island, called Wakenaam, its !ength being about 3 leagues, and its breadth 
3 miles. To the north-westward of Wakenaam is Tiger Island, which is small, and 
lies: near the western shore. Other islands lie further up the river, on one of 
which a [fort is erected, There are channels between all these; and vessels can 
anchor in front of the fort in a good depth of water. From the Fort Island the 
course of the river runs nearly south for about 10 leagues, where it is joined by 
the Rivers Cayoni, and further on by the Mazaroni, the former river runoing to-the 
sonth-westward, and afterwards north-westward, through the province of Colombian 
Guayana, where it is supposed to join some of the interior branches of the Orinoco! 

' The settlements of Essequibo, when in the hands of the Dutch, were principally 
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confined to the plantations established along the banks of the river, where coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, and sugar, were cultivated : it was then considered to be swampy 
and unproductive, and therefore} made only on the higher grounds, 100 miles up 
the river; but the present planters have found the lower grounds to be equally 
fertile, and now cultivate them with considerable success. The rise of the tides 
is felt more than thirty leagues up the river, and so far as the lower cataracts ; 
but there is no town or city on its banks. IC ena 

N. W. by W., distant 51 leagues from the Essequibo, is the Great Mouth, or 
Entrance to the Orinoco; which, from what has already been stated, may be pro- 
perly considered to be, 
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From the Essequibo to the River Orinoco the whole of the intermediate coast is 
low, covered with trees, and intersected with many small rivers ; the most con- 
siderable of these is the Poumaron, situated about 15 or 16 leagues to the N. West- 
ward of the Essequibo: here the channel in, is a mile wide, running between low 
bushy lands ; its eastern point is called, in the Charts, Cupe Nassau ; there are now 
several settlements of the British on the banks of this river, and somewhat more 
than six leagues up it, is the old fort of New Zealand, having the town or village of 
Middleburg, at the foot of the fort. Cocoa Point is to the westward of Poumaron, 
forming a kind of bay to the southward, and having, a little to the westward of it, 
some tall cocoa-nut trees, which are the only ones on the coast, and therefore 
constitute an object rather remarkable; all others are only mangroves. The whole 
shore is lined with a bank of sand, which flattens a considerable way out, and 
therefore vessels should not approach nearer than to have a depth of 5 or6 
fathoms water. 

THE RIVER ORINOCO.—This noble and magnificent river, forms the most 
remarkable feature on this part of the coast of Columbia, pouring its vast volume 
of waters, through numerous channels, which extend from Cape Barima to the 
Gulf of Paria; the land therefore is low, broken, and composed of a multitude of 
swampy islands; these are mostly overflowed in the rainy season, and then pre- 
sent to the spectator a boundless expanse of water ; the Delta of the Orinoco com- 
mencing nearly one hundred miles inland. It is generally asserted, there are not 
less than fifty outlets or channels, which communicate with the great branch of the 
river; of these, seven are said to be navigable by small vessels, and but only one 
by ships of large dimensions. 

The navigation of these lesser channels is attended with, and requires consi- 
derable skill, as well as knowledge of their courses ; it is not an uncommon occur- 
rence for the native tribes to lose themselves among the various currents, being 
compelled to return again to the sea, for the purpose of taking a fresh departure, 
and re-entering: here the compass not unfrequently becomes useless, and the 
number and -variety of the channels so bewilder the mariner, that after sailing 
several days among the islands, sometimes conceiving himself to be ascending the 
river ; while, in reality, he is descending ; and descending, when, in fact, he is 
ascending it; until, after all his fruitless exertions, he finds himself to be at the 
very place where he first set out. 

The Great Mouth, or Ship Channel of the Orinoco, is situated between Capes 
Sabinetia and Barima on one side, and several of the low islands to the northward, 
the outermost of which is commonly called Cungrejos, or Crab Island. The entrance 
is nearly twelve miles wide; but there is a shoal of hard sand, resembling ground 
coffee, which runs out from Crab Island to the east and north eastward, full six 
miles; and a spit also extends from Sabinetta to the northward, which narrows 
the channel, and renders it somewhat dangerous ; for between these sands isa 
bar or flat stretching right across the mouth of the river, over which, at Jow water, 
there is only a depth of fifteen feet. The course of this great branch of the Orinoco 
runs to the westward, full sixty miles, or to Angostura, the capital of the pro- 
vince. 

ANGOSTURA is situated at the foot of a hill, the buildings are chiefly of stone, 
the streets are regular, and run nearly in a parallel direction with the river. The 
banks of the Orinoco are richly clothed with verdure, and stately trees, which for 
beauty and grandeur surpass description; and its situation possesses superior 
advantages to all others in its vicinity, as it affords a more ready and prompt 
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communication with Europe. The voyage from Cadiz to Point Barima has been 
frequently performed io 18 and 20 days; aud tho return again to Europe in from 
30 to 35 days; for being to windward of the Caribbean Islands, vessels from 
Angostura can maintain a more expeditious commerce with those islands, than 
either La Guayra, or Porto Cabello, 

The Onx and reflux of the tides are felt, in the month of April, when the tide is 
lowest, beyond Aagostura, and so far as 85 leasuesiniand. At the confluence of 
the Caroni, which is about forty leagues from the coast, the waters rise only one 
foot three inches; hut this suspension of the river's course must not be confounded 
with the tide as it flows up. 

It was formerly supposed that the prodigious body of water which constantly 
issues from this gigantic river, commonly caused a change in the colour ant 
course of the sea, to the distance of two and even three degrees off, giving a fresh- 
ness to the waters of the Gulf of Paria; but this is now known to be ezroneous, 
for the common course of the current along the whole coastis to the northward, 
and the transparency and reflected colour of the sea seldom extends beyond three 
or four leagues E. N. E. from Crab Island ; while the waters in the Gulf of Paria 
are always salt, although in a somewhat less proportion than those of the open 
sca; this perhaps may be attributed to the mass of water descending from the 
River Guarapiche, and from the various small streams to the northward of the great 
branch of the Orinoco. 

The navigation of the river, whether entered by the lesser channels, or by the 
Great Ship Passage, will require various precautions, according as the bed may be 
full, or the waters very low. Immediately after the vernal equinox, or about the 
25th of March, the commencement of its rising becomes perceptible; at first it 
advances only an inch in 24 hours; sometimes in April, it will sink again, but it 
arrives atits greatest height in July; it remains full and level from the end of July 
to the 25th Angust, and then decreases; but more slowly than it increased ; its 
Jeast depth is during January and February. 

Foreigners have asserted, that the ordinary rise of the Orinoco is 90 feet; MZ. de 
Pons fixes it at 78 feet; but the heights naturally vary, according to the different 
parts of the river where the measurement is taken. At Angostura, its mean rise 
was found to be «bout 24 or 25 feet. Captain Ambrose states the common rise 0? 
the tide at the bar of the Orinoco, to be about 12 feet; but in the rainy seasons 
ards of 40 feet; at such times to sail up this river becomes impracticable. The 
he Orinoco is estimated at 1380 miles; at 200 leagues dis— 
s from 23500 to 3000 fathoms broad, without the interrup- 
tion of a single island. Abreast of Angostura, its breadth is 3850 fathoms, and its 
depth there, at low water, was found to be 65 fathoms. It abounds with fish of 
various descriptions; amphibious animals are found on its shores, in great num- 
bers ; among these are the lapa, or river dog, the manati, or sea cow, and the 
chiquiri, or river sheep; caymans and alligators are namerous and formidable; 
while the adjacent forests are inhabited by monkeys, and birds of the most brilliant: 
and beautiful descriptions Both sides of the river are well covered with trees. 
The northern banks of the river are in the province of Cumana; now called the 
district of Orinoco. 

Having described the great branch of the Orinoce, we proceed to notice the 
lesser channels to the north-westward, which are said to be navigable for small 
vessels. The first of these is about eight leagues to the N. Westward of Crab 
Island, and called the Mariusas Channel; but between the great entrance and this. 
channel, there are several smaller passages, uamied by the Spaniards, Bocas de 
los Canos. The second is the Boea de Vega, or River Chaguanes, and is situated to- 
the nortb-westward of the Mariusas. The third is the Macurio River, or Branch, 
and runs in about 15 leagues from the Mariusas; this is said to be navigable by 
small craft. Nearly’G leagues further is the fourth, or channel: of Capure, or 
Capura ; fit for boats only. Beyond this is the Canal de Pedernales, about 12 miles 
to the southward of the Soldicr’s Island, and 6 leagues to the westward of the 
Capure; this also is only navigable by boats. There is yet another branch to the 
westward, called the Grand Manamo, and situated within the Gulf of Paria, and to 
the westward of the Suldada, or Soldier’s Island. 

The various is!ands composing the Delta of the Orinoco are inhabited by two 
independent Jndian tribes, called the Guaraunas, aud the Mariusas; the former 
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occupying the northern most islands, and, during the rainy seasons, erecting their 
dwellings upon the palm trees with which the ground is covered. 

The annual rising of the waters of the Orinoco commences in April, and ends in 
August ; all September it remains nearly stationary, with all the vast body of water 
it has acquired duriny the five preceding months: but in the early part of Octoher, 
it begins to fall, and continues, almost imperceptibly, to leave the plains, until the 
Jatter end of February, at which time it is at its lowest ebb, and continues so until 
the beginning of Apri’. The common rise of the tides, as already noticed, is about 
12 feet; but in the rainy seasons, it will often rise 40 feet and upwards. i 

The GULF OF PARIA, er TRINIDAD, is bounded on the westward by the 
land of Cumana and Paria, and to the eastward by the island of Trinidad. Ts 
breadth, from east to west, is 26 leagues, and from north to south 13 leagues; init 
is good auchorage for vessels of all descriptions, without any danger, and in what- 
ever depth of water is best suitable. There are two entrances into it; that from 
the southward is between the broken islands of the Orinoco and the syuthern shores 
of the island of Trinidad; that to the northward is from the Atlantie Ocean, between 
the island Trinidad and the promontory or isthmus of Paria: here several islands 
are situated, having channels between each; these will be described hereafter. 
“ Nothing,” says the Derrotero de las Antillas, “ would be more easy than to enter 
the Gulf of Paria, either from the north or south, and tc navigate it, were it not for 
the currents which are experienced in it; these emanate not only from the general 
current, which runs to the north-westward, along all the coast of Guayana, but also 
from another, produced by the tides, which offer some obstacles that should be pro- 
vided against, by a knowledge of the effects which the currents cause in the 
different parts of the Gulf” 

The coast of Colombia, within the Gulf, is low, swampy, and divided by a number 
of rivers, which discharge their waters into the Gulf. Of these, the largest and 
most frequented is the Guerupiche, which is fit for the largest schooners, and by 
this the chief commerce of this part of Cumana is carried on. -All the eastern coast 
of the Gulf is low land also, the mountain of Nuparima, on the island of Trinidad, 
excepted ; and this appears high and round, visible on clear days, at the distance 
of 10 leagues, and serves as a good mark to know this part of the Gulf by; but 
this will be more particularly described hereafter. 
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General Observations on making and navigating the Coast of Guayana. 


ie is a remarkable feature throughout the coast of Guayana, that the whole faze of 

the country, from the Maranon to the Orinoco, is low, and mostly bordered with 
a sandy flat, which extends far out to seaward, and renders the approach shallow ; 
for the various large rivers with which it is intersected, continually bring down 
and deposit vast quantities of alluvial matter, which constantly is accumulating on 
the shores, and forms a margin of low ground: this, between high and low water 
mark, is generally covered with mangroves, which, when the tide is out, appears 
like an inaccessible barrier; but as the water rises, these become inundated and 
hid. About 500 paces within these mangroves commences low, level, and swampy 
savannas, extending irregularly, according to the elevation or declivities of the 
pear inland mountains. The water on all the coast is bad, and of a brackish 
quality. 

In the conrse of the year there are two rainy and two dry seasons: the first wet 
season is in December, January, and February; the second is in June, July, and 
August, During these periods land winds commonly prevail, rendering the air 
very unhealthy ; but in the dry season of March, April, and May, and again in 
September, October, and November, the climate is wholesome, as the Jand is then 
constantiy refreshed by diurnal sea breezes, 

It does not appear that all the various points of this extensive land have been 
accurately and indisputably settled, and on a coast, where few or no objects 
exist to ascertain the different places, except their latitude, it will be yery likely 
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for you to get to leeward of the port you are bound to. For this reason, it will 
always be advisable to ran down the coast, from windward to leeward, taking care 
to examine and distinctly make out the various places, and mouths of the respec- 
tive rivers; for during the period of the rains, the latitude cannot be often observed. 
In doing so, the mariner will recollect that all these rivers have bars, with shallow 
water over them; and the best way for those who have not a practical knowledge 
of these rivers, will be to obtain such information by means of their boats, or else 
to get a pilot, and never to enter a river without one, 

The winds that commonly prevail on this coast are from E, N. E. to N. E., or 
.E.S. E. and S. E., and the current, which always runs W.N. W., makes the lesser 
latitude to windward. Hence, on all the coast, it will be very easy to increase 
your north latitude, but very difficult to decrease it. The current which is here 
alluded to, is the general tendency of the sea, and not that produced by the flux of 
the rivers; for these latter will always be found to prevail near the land, and 
their influence reaches about 12 miles from the shore, or to about 9 fathoms water, 
which may be considered their outer timits: beyond, and to the eastward of that, 
the general current only prevails; and within that, or between it and the land, no 
other current than that produced by the tides will be felt: here the flood sets 
towards the coast, and the ebb away from it. The tides flow, on fall and change 
days, as follow: at Cape North, at7 o’clock; about the coast of Mayez, at 6 o’clock; 
at Cayenne, at 5 o'clock ; off Surinam, at 6 o'clock; at the mouth of the Essequibo, 
at half after 6 o'clock; at the great mouth of the Orinoco, at 6 o’clock ; and in the 
Gulf of Paria, at half after 4 o’clock.. 

From what bas been stated, it will clearly appear advantageous for ships 
bound from Europe to Guayuna to make the land to the southward of the port 
they are destined, somewhere about the environs of Muyez; but not to get too 
near the Maranon, because of the vast agitation that river produces, and which, as 
already noticed, extends far out to seaward, and might endanger your vessel. 

But having made the coast, and well understanding your situation, you may run 
along it, éaking advantage of the general current, in 7, §, and 9 fathoms water, keeping 
your lead going constantly, and taking care not to lessen your water, lest you 
should strike on some of those shoals which environ the coast. In this depth, you 
will not, in some places, be able to see the land; yet that can produce no incon- 
venience; for when you get near the latitude of the port you are bound to, or are 
desirous of examining the coast, it will be an easy thing to put your vessel about 
on the larboard tack, and run in sight of the shore. If night is approaching, and 
you are nearly abreast of the place of your destination, you should always anchor ; 
or if ina ealm, and within the boundary of the tides, you should also anchor, for 
otherwise the flood-tide will inevitably drift you towards the coast, and into dan- 
ger. Should you run aground upon this coast, you generally will not sustain 
much damage, for the bottom is mostly clayey and soft; but it always should, if 
possible, be avoided, because it will occasion you much loss of time, and great 
trouble to get your vessel off again. And of such a consistency is the sea, in 
some places hereabout, and so impregnated with earthy particles, that when 
Sailing along, in the proper track, and in 9 fathoms water, the ship will ap- 
parently raise up the mud, as though she was ploughing it with her keel; yet 
keep but a suflicient depth of water, and there will be no danger. 

The only part of this coast which can occasion the loss of a vessel is about the 
environs of Cayenne; for off here lie several rocky islets, the Constables, Remise 
Islands, and the Devil’s or Health Islands: but if the mariner will pay but a proper 
attention to the currents, and not attempt to pass between the Constables, unless 
with a fair wind, anchoring at the distance of threc leagues off if necessary, giving 
them always a wide berth, and going on their outside, he will encounter no danger 
whatever, 

The harbours on this coast are only at the mouths of the rivers, there are none 
other; and these require a pilot, or some person of practical knowledge, to conduct 
a vessel into them with safety; for bars and shoals encumber them all: but as 
storms are occurrences unknown, there is no risk in waiting outside, and anchoring 
there until you obtain the assistance required. 

_ Should you be desirous of beating up to windward, or of going from the Orinoco 

to Surinam or Cayenne, it will be advisable to work along the coast with the ebb 

tide, in from 3} to 4 fathoms water, and out to 7, 8, and 9 fathoms; for although 

you may be driven away to the N. Eastward by the tide current, you may gain 
C2 
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on the S. E. or E.S.E. tack; but with the flood, you should anchor; for then, both 
wind and tide being against you, you will run great hazard in being driven upon 
the shore. 

Vessels coming from the Caribbeon Tslands ought to keep their larhoard tacks on 
board, until they get into a convenicnt latitude to make the land, which, as beforo 
observed, should, always be to the southward of the place they are bound to: this 
will be best regulated by the practice and knowledge of the navigator; but upon 
all the coast, from Cayenne to Orinoco, even the most experienced are frequently 
unable to ascertain their exact situations, and, without having observations for 
their latitude, occasion them to run into very serious mistakes. For this reason, 
it has been recommended to make the land about Mount Mayez; but now the newly 
erected beacon at Bram's Point, Surinam, may much facilitate the mariner’s know- 
Yedge of this land; and the environs of Demerary, having the trees burnt and 
cleared away, forming gaps and openings where houses are visible, will greatly 
add to assure him of the respective position be is in; but should he find himself 
bewildered, and at a loss to determine his situation, let him anchor until his 
doubts are removed; and although some time will be lost by thus anchoring, 
yet he will thereby keep to windward, which, if lost, it would be difficult to 
recover, 

Dead reckoning in shoal water.—As great uncertainty will arise in the dead 
reckoning, caused by currents, it is advisable to take off the log-chip from the 
Jog-line, and to substitute a leaden weight of 4, 5 or 6 pounds i. this taking the 
bottom, when the log is hove with it, instead of the log-chip, will not so casily 
follow the vessel, or be influenced by the currents. By this method the log will 
show the whole distance the ship runs, whether caused by winds or currents. 
Then, having made fast the log-line, before you haul it in. mark the bearing of it, 
and the opposite point or direction will be the course which the vessel makes ood. 
Thus, the course and distance ought to be as exactly found as if no current ex- 
isted. If you heave the log with a chip, in the usual manner, as well as a log 
with alead attached {o it, and compare the distance by it, and the course which 
the ship makes by the compass, with the distance and course found by this pro- 
posed method, you will be able to ascertain the direction aud velocity of the 
current. It is suggested, that a few fathoms of extra stray-line should be used, 
and if great accuracy be required, as in making the comparison between this 
‘mode and the common log, to ascertain the strength of the current, an allowance 
‘should be made for the angle tbe line makes with the surface of the sea, in order 
to equalize it with the log-line as usually hove. 

It has been already stated, that the whole coast of Guayana, from Cape North to 
the Orinoco, is very low, and soundings run off it all the way to a great distance, 
which is a circumstance that can never fail to indicate the mariner’s approach 
towards tke land, if -he only will carefully, after getting soundings, keep the jead 
going ; and this becomes the more necessary, since any other method of recog- 
mizing the coast is so very difficult; for, in the clearest day, the land will uot 
be discernable at the distance of 5 leagues off; and the general shoalness of the 
water, all along it, and the numerous banks of sand, clay, and mud, with which it 
is every where lined, will always prevent your vesscl coming nearer to it than the 
distance of two leagues. 

CAPE NORTH, which lies in latitude 1° 41’ North, is the north-eastern point of 
the Island Carpori, and forms the most easterly projecting land of Guayana; that and 
the Jand adjacent is frequently overflowed, and the southern and western parts of 
Carport are bounded by the river Arawary, or Aruari, which divides the Portuguese 
and french territories from each other. There is a large island called Mazaca, 
to the northward of Carport, from which it is divided by a strait or opening, form- 
ing a branch of the drawary: these islands are fronted by sand-banks, formed of 
the alluvial ground which the rivers here continually disembogue, and which con- 
tribates to shallow the water for a considerable distance, and extends the sound- 
ings far to the N. Kastward. 

From Cape North to Cape Cassipour the land continues low, and covered thickly 
witb trees: there are some rivulets descending to the sea within this space, but 
nove of apy importance. The chief and only object by which this part of the coast 
may be recognized is the little hill of Mayez, which makes in a kind of platform 
shape, and is commonly visible 5 or 6 leagues off. This hill, by the best autho- 
sities, is situated in 3° 5’ north latitude, and is gencrally the object vessels bound 
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from Europe to Guayana are recommended to get sight of. Cope Cassipour lies in 
latitude 3° 55' N., being distant from Mount Mayez about 16 leagues, and is the 
eastern point of a river of the same vame; the land about its entrance is low, and 
a great bank of clay stretches out from it full 5 leagues to seaward, having 3, 4, 
and 5 fathoms over it; but as possibly there may be spots of less water upon it, 
mariners, in approaching or passing this Cape, will always do well by giving it 
a berth of 5 or 6 leagues; and having so done, they will have no difficulty in 
recognizing Cape Orange. But should that not be within sight, yet your proximity 
to it may be ascertained beyond any doubt; for by steering north, your soundings 
will deepen from 6 and 6 to 9, 10, and 11 fathoms, in only running a short mile 
out; and when that is found to be the ease, you should stecr W.N.W, oreven 
more westerly, in order that you may be able to recover your former depth. When 
a ship is off Cape Cassipour, in 5 fathoms water, it will be advisable to continue on 
to the north-westward in a similar depth; and if you should, by steering North or 
N. by E., deepen your soundings to 7, 8, and 9 fathoms, then the land will no 
longer be visible; but by not getting into more than 7 fathoms, and steering 
N.N.W.or N W., you will certainly get abreast of Cape Orange, and will then, 
when only 2 or 3 leagues off the land, have 8 and 9 fathoms. 

CAPE ORANGE is a remarkable point of‘ Jand, stretching out to the north 
eastward, and forming the south-eastern point of what is called Oyapoc Bay ; it 
may be known by a cut point, Punta Cortada, appearing from seaward, as though 
the side next the ocean, tle highest and south-eastward of the Cape, had been 
shortened and cut off, You will also discover, when you are in the vicinity of the 
Cape, by the various little hills, which appear over the point which forms the 
entrance to the River Oyapoce. 

THR RIVER OYAPOC is full two leagues wide at its entrance; on its 
western shores, and situated near the point of land which divides the River Ounart 
from the Oyapoc, stands Mount Lucas, a small, but tolerably elevated hill: the 
mariner, in ascending the river, will endeavour to bring this hill to bear west, 
keeping from it about 3 of a league ; aud when he has advanced a league up the 
river, he will perceive the low island of Venados, which at very high tides is fre- 
quently under water; the best channel is to the westward of it, where he will 
have 4 fathoms close to the shore. Having passed the Venados, he will see 
several other islets, but these do not embarrass the navigation of the river; and 
when he gets 5 or G leagues within the river, a fine bay opens, which serves for a 
harbour, where vessels may find anchorage in 4, 5, or 6 fathoms water, lying as 
close to the land as may be convenient. Here is situated Fort St. Louis, of 
Oyapoc, and further up is another fortress, called St. Paul. The river rises far in 
the interior of the country, and being joincd by several lesser streams, conveys 
a strong body of water into the sea; so that to get in here, you should always take 
advantage of the making of the flood. 

THE RIVER APPROUAK.—About 8 leagues to the north-westward of Cape 
Orange is Garimave Point, which is the eastern point of the River Aprouak, or 
Aprouague River, called also the Apprebaque: this, from its size, is of some im- 
portance, although very little is known of the nature of its navigation. Its 
entrance is full two leagues wide, and has 3 or 4 fathoms water in it; the banks 
are Jow, marshy, and covered with mangrove trees. About 2 leagues up the river, 
and nearly in mid-channel, is an island, low and narrow, and generally named the 
Fisherman's Island. Yo the northward of this a bank of sand stretches out about 
a mile and three-quarters; therefore those who navigate this river should always 
take care to give it a good berth ; there is said to be a passage on either side, but 
that to the westward has only 2 fathoms water; the eastern channel is somewhat 
deeper, having 3 fathoms and more within it. The river winds inland far to the 
westward, and is reported to join the Marowine. To the southward of Point 
Garimare are some hills, called the Silver Mountains: these, being surrounded 
entirely by low land, form a remarkable object: because, rising in a swampy 
country, and gradually descending to the sea, they form various peaks, appearing 
insulated and detached from each other, and are the first high land you will meet 
with in coming from the northward, and consequently forms a mark for this part 
of the coast. From the Aprouak River the coast takes a north-westerly direction 
to the River Marowine, a distance of 42 leagues: this is the province of Cayenne ; 
and at the northern extremity of an island, distant 11 leagues from the entrance of 
the Aprouak, is the town of Cayenne, which gives its name to the district, Off this 
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part, and between it and the River Sinnamari, are several rocky islets, which, as 
before observed, are the only objects on all the coast of Guayana where shipwreck 
is to be apprehended. The first or most southerly of these are the Constables, or 
Gunners, two bare rocks, very conspicuous, and generally white with the dung of 
birds: the outermost of these is called the Great Constable, or Gunner ; it is some- 
what high, in shape like half an orange, and visible 8 or 10 leagues to seaward; 
the Little Constable lies within it, and nearer to the shore, being distant from the 
Great Constable a full mile, and appearing nearly level with the water’s edge. They 
lie nearly N.N.W., distant 15 or 16 leagues from Cape Orange; and by keeping 
in 8 and 9 fathoms water you may go between them. The Great Constable has 
3 fathoms all round it, and the ground quite clear of danger: they lie E, N. BE. 
and W.S. W. of each other; and in passing between them you will always find 
8 and 9 fathoms water, keeping the great island about two muskets shot distant, 
and leaving the little one to the larboard. This passage is commonly taken to 
avoid a rocky shoal which has been stated to lie 3 or 4 miles N. N. W. from the 
Great Constable, and appears principally to rest on the information of La Gironde, 
a French man of war; which vessel, bound to Cayenne in 1738, after passing the 
Constables, and leaving the great one to the starboard, steered N. W. by W. towards 
the Remire Islands, or Mother and Daughters, and discovered breakers, which ap- 
peared to be rocks, bearing N. by W., about a league distant; the great Constable 
then bore E. by S., and the little one S. by E. From this account it should ap- 
pear to be N. 39° W. (true), from the Great Constable, distant 4 milcs. Its extent 
is supposed to be about 5 cables’ lengths, and to lie N. W. and S. E. f 

The ISLANDS of REMIRE are: five in number, the Mother and her two 
full Daughters, the Father, and Malingre, or the Son,. The latter of these lies a 
league to the N. Eastward of the Island of’ Cayona, or Cayenne, B.N. E. from 
the Romontabo Mountain, and N. W. by W., distant 4 miles trom the Father ; it is 
but small, and wears a sterile appearance. The Futher is the largest of these 
islets, and bears from Mount Joh, E. N. E.i E., distant about 4 miles ; it is half 
a mile Jong, and lies E.S.E., and W. N.W. The Mother is of a similar descrip- 
tion and appearance, but not so large as the Father; the two Daughters are merely 
little rocks, lying close to one another; but distant from the Mother nearly a mile, 
from which they bear E. S, E. 

If the mariner should be desirous of taking this passage, he should steer from 
the Constables N. W. by W., which will carry him outside of the Remire Islands. 
The distance from the Constables to the Mother and Daughter is about 5 leagues. 
In pursuing the above course, your depth of water will lessen, and you will not 
find, near the Malingre, or Son, more than 6 fathoms; near the N. N. E., part of 
which you may anchor, if necessary in3 fathoms at low water. But the vessel 
may pass outside of all these islands, keeping them at the distance of 3 miles or 
even less, with a certainty of having not less than 5 and 6 fathoms water. Should 
you attempt going within them, and between them and the main-land of Cayenne, 
you will get only 14, 15, and 16 feet water in your passage, and this is not safe, 
on account of a rocky shoal, which extends between the Father and Mother, lying 
N. by W. from Mount Joli, and nearly East from Romontabo. The Matiungre 
Islet shallows all round, and a reef stretches out from its western point 
nearly N. N. W. 

Besides these islands, which lie off the entrance to Cayenne, there is another, 
called the Forlorn Hope ; this lies N. W. by W., distant full 3 leagues from the 
Malingre, and nearly upon the meridian of Cayenne, from which it is distant 8 
imiles. Off the S. Eastern part of this island is a rock under water. 

Yo make the land and sail into Cayenne Harbour.—It is generally advisable to 
make the Jand somewhere to the northward of Cape North, aud about the vicinity 
of Mount Mayez, in jatitude 3° 5’north; but by no means to go further to the 
southward of the Cape, on account of the vast body of water which continually 
issues from the Maranon, and is felt, particularly in the rainy seasons, far out 
to seaward. Having made the land about Mount Mayez, you may sail along it 
to the north westward, keeping your lead constantly going, so as to run along, as 
already directed, in 7, 8, and 9 fathoms; you will then be 8 or 9 miles distant 
from the land. The soundings hereabout extend to a great distance from the land; 
so that, at 10 leagues off, you will find from 15 to 20 fathoms water; while from 
15 to 20 leagues off, there will be 25, 30, 40, and 50 fathoms; the ground being a 
soft clay, or fine various coloured sand. When you are in8 or9 fathoms, and 
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distant 10 or 12 leagues from the shore, the current always sets to the N. N. W., 
but when you get within this, and are nearer to the land, it will vary with the 
tide, being influenced to that extent, by the waters that issue from the several 
rivers adjacent; remember that the flood sets always towards the coast, and 
the ebb the contrary ; the flood, therefore, will run about W. N. W.. and the ebb 
N. E. at a general ratio of 3 miles an hour; but the common velocity of the 
general, or outside current will be 2 miles an hour; on which account, as before 
observed, it will be always advantageous to make the land to the southward of 
the port of your destination, Therefore, those desirous of going to Cayenne, 
should make their first soundings, as here directed, where, at the distance of 60 or 
70 miles from land, there will be 40 and 50 fathoms; then steering West and 
N. W., they will inevitably make the land about Mount Mayez, or the Silver 
Mountains, and can then shape their course accordingly. 

To sail into Cayenne Harbour, it will first be absolutely proper you should come to 
an anchor between Malingre and the Forlorn Hope, both for the purpose of waiting 
for the tide and for getting a pilot. to enable you to cross and avoid the shallows 
at the entrance to the harbour; but should you anchor between Malingre and 
the Father, you will be much inconvenienced by north-easterly winds, which 
always occasion a heavy sea, and catching vessels on the beam, will make them 
roll as if they were in a storm: your anchor too, will be apt to drag, and 
therefore it will be requisite you should be possessed of another, ready to let go; 
and many times you will have to wait several days before you can communicate 
with the land. In this anchorage there will be from 20 to 25 feet, at low water, 
the bottom a clayey ground. 

Vessels in general anchor to the E. N. F., N. E. or North of Malingre, at the 
distance of 2 miles; others anchor to the E. N. E., or N. E. of the Forlorn Hope, 
at the distance of 2 miles, or even nearer. To the southward of the Forlorn Hope, 
the ground shallows to 8 and 10 feet, but deepens again to 12 and 13 feet as you 
advance towards the river; but you must take great care not to go too near the 
land, for there a flat extends, over which there is only one foot and a half at low 
water. 

eit ag, here rise 7 and 8 feet, and it is high water, full and change, at 5 
o'clock. 

Having advanced abreast of the opening of the River Cayenne, and being 2 miles 
to the eastward of the Forlorn Hope, a 8. by W. course will carry you into the 
river; but you must be careful to guard against the current, particularly in dark 
and rainy seasons, or from January to June, for, if accompanied by an easterly 
wind, it will be sure to drift you among the rocks. There are 12, 14, and 16 feet 
at the entrance of the River Cayenne, but so many sunken rocks lie about it, that 
it should never be entered without a pilot; a further description, therefore, will be 
unnecessary. 

N. W. by N. from the Forlorn Hope, distant 8 or 9 leagues, lie 3 small islands, 
forming a triangle, and making an excellent harbour, well sheltered ; they were 
formerly called, the Devil’s Is/ets, but now are named Isles du Salut, the Islands of 
Health: the best anchorage will be to the E. S. EF. of the southernmost islet; here 
you will have 5 and 6 fathoms water, with hard clayey ground, at the distance of 
a mosket shot from the islet. On this islet is a reservoir of fresh water, but you 
must get the water with kegs, which are to be carried, as the roughness and steep- 
ness of the ground render it impossible to obtain it with large casks. Between 
the Forlorn Hope and the Islands of Health, are 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water, at the 
distance of 4 or 3 leagues from the land; near the Islands of Heulth are 9 fa- 
thoms; and to the north-eastward are 20, 30, and 40 fathoms, increasing youe 
depth as you increase your distance from them. 

About 6 Jeagues to the N. Westward of Cayenne, is Macouri, a small village, 
formerly a French settlement; but now abandoned to the native Galubis and 
other Indian tribes, by whom this part of the coast is chiefly inbabited. There is 
also a small islet, called Green Island, lying near the Jand, and not far distant from 
the entrance of the Stxmamari River; this is the northernmost of these rocky 
islands, which distinguish this part of the coast from any other in the vicinity: 
having. therefore passed these, you will perceive the land turn more westerly, 
towards the River Marowine, which forms the northern limit of #rench Guayana. 

THE RIVER MAROWINE.—The entrance of this river beats from Cayenne 
N.W. by W., distance 37 leagues; there is no remarkable object to the eastward, 
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which may Indicate the mariner’s approach, except’ only those which we have 
already enumerated. To sail into this river, is both dificult and dangerous, on 
account of the shoals of sand and clay with which it is encumbercd, conse- 
quently it is but little frequented; there are several channels or passages into it, © 
but these occasionally vary, the banks being chiefly formed of the alluvial matter, 
which the river from time to time discharges; the entrances, therefore, are in 
many places shallow, and the passages intricate. When you get within these, 
the river becomes a league wide, and the stream is navigable to a great distance 
from the sea, but not for vessels of large dimensions. 

On the western point of the Murowine, is a Dutch post, and from off this point 
a sand-bank stretches out north-eastward 4o0r5 miles. A similar spit runs from 
the eastern point of the river to nearly the same distance, and upon this point is 
a French post. Vessels, that have occasion so to do, may come to anchor at the 
entrance of the river, between the two posts just mentioned. 

Before the river, at the distance of about 8 miles, the Marowine Banks begin, 
having at this part 2 fathoms over them; beyond which, to the north-eastward, 
the depth gradually increases to 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 fathoms, the latter depth 
being nearly 30 miles off the land; the current there rans N. W. from 2 to 3 miles 
an hour. Should a vessel from the northward be desirous of making the land 
hereabout, she should run down in the longitude of about 53° 80', and when in 
latitude 6° 30’, she will have soundings of from’30 to 40 fathoms, being 16 leagues 
off the land, and somewhat to the eastward of the Marowine River. 

Besides the above directions, the mariner will observe, that he will be near, 
and to the windward of the Marowine, when his soundings will be coarse ground, 
that by hauling to the northward the bottom will become of a finer quality, and 
the water deeper; and when he gets to leeward of the shoals, he will have sand 
and ouze. Jt will always be proper to keep on the edge of the bank in from 2; to 
3 and 4 fathoms, and in the rainy scason to come to anchor soon, or if he should 
be the least doubtful, or even should sail but a few leagues to leeward, he will 
have much difficulty in getting back again, even with a fast-sailing ship; but 
by observing the foregoing precautions, he will rarely fail to make the land 
properly. 

To make the land and sail into Surinam.—The western bank of the Marowine 
belongs to the Dutch, their territory continuing westerly to the River Courantin, 
From the entrance of the Marowine to Surinam, the land runs W.3 N., the dis- 
tance being 28 leagucs. The coast which separates them is all so much alike 
and so low, that it is almost impossible to distinguish one part from another, 
Should the marioer approach from the northward, and make the land hereabout, 
he must not expect to be able, by the appearance of the shure, to rectify the position 
of bis vessel; but will find it absolutely necessary 10 steer out so as to fall in with 
the Marowine, or thereabout, in order to make good his passage to Surinam. 
‘Khe coast all the way from the Marowine to the Surinam has banks of clayey 
ground, with sandy and muddy flats extending from it, full 2 and 3 leagues out, 
thus rendering it necessary to kcep at a still greater distance than that from 
the land in sailing along it; the entrance to the river may be discerned at the 
distance of 4 and 5 leagues off; you will first perceive the eastern point of the 
river, where a white beacon and vane is erected; but, as yet, the western 
point will be hidden from your sight, until you get within the entrance of the 
liver. 

Ships bound to Surinam from Enrope, ought to get into the latitude of 6° or 
6° 55’ by the time they reckon themselves in the longitude of 50° or 51°, (espe- 
cially in the months of Juve, July, and dugust, when the sun is often obscured for 
days); unless they are well assured of their true situation ; for, during the rainy 
season, you cannot depend upon getting a meridional observation; and the eurrent 
constantly setting to the north-westward, will require you to remember carcfully to 
try your soundings in time, for you will have from 60 to 40 fathoms, when you are 
full 20 leagues to the eastward of the Murowine, on a bottom of sand, and still 
further off to the northward, are soundings with deeper water and finer sand. The 
colour of the water changes as you approach the shore, and before you get sight 
of the land, you frequently meet with fragments of trees and bushes, floating on 
the surface of the sea. Should the weather be hazy, keep the lead constantly 
going, but do not come into less than 10 or 9 fathoms; your ground becoming 
coarse as you approach the Marowine Shoals: to the nosthward the depth is greater, 
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and the sand finer. The mariner may always know whether he is to the east 
or west of these shoals, for from about 6 leagues to the westward of the’ shoals, 
all the way to Bram’s Point, the bottom is soft mud; therefore, when ‘the ground 
becomes coarse, and the depth 10 fathoms, heave to, with your head to the north- 
ward, and you will go clear to the N, W. of these shoals, and make the Jand, 
between the Marowine River and Post Orange. This partis remarkable, being'the 
only high land, and that appears a great way inland; bring this to bear south, and 
steer in to 4 or 3 fathoms water, which will clear all the shoals. j 

Bram’s is the eastern pointof the entrance to Surinam ; Post Orange is about 13 
leagues to the eastward of Bram’s Point, and has been frequently mistaken for the 
latter, an error having proved fatal to many. To prevent stich mistake in future, 
you will observe at Post Orange several white houses, or barracks, among which 
Stands a tree, which, brought to bear south, resembles a ship with her sails set ; 
near the houses are several trees, and a flag staff. But upon Bram’s Point are 
Only 2 large houses, and the newly erected beacon already mentioned; this latter 
will infallibly point out and distinguish the entrance of the river hereafter; and 
render the mariner’s approach more certain and secure. This point may ‘also be 
known by two flag-staves, the eastern one being intended for signals; the otlier 
for hoisting the colours upon; the latter, at a distance, will almost appear to be 
Situated in the water. ; a 
\ In ‘steering for the entrance you will approach as near the mud bank as your 
draught of water will allow, into 3 or 2! fathoms; if you touoh the edge of the bank 
it will not injure you, being every where soft mud, and by hauling to the’ north- 
ward, you will readily deepen your water; when in 3! and 4 fathoms you will be 
off the bank. If anacquainted with the river, as you approach the point, you may 
apprehend danger, from seeing a number of wrecks lying there, but these are only 
placed for the purpose of breaking off the sea. 

Sailing in for the river, you should look out for a break in the land, having been 
cleared for a plantation where the two houses stand, and the trees on each side 
appear burnt down; and if ebb tide, or towards tbe evening, haul to the north- 
ward, and anchor in 4 fathoms water, lest the current should drift you toward 
Copename River ; in which case you may be weeks in recovering your lost station, 
or perhaps obliged to bear up for Berbice, it being next to impossible to stem 
both wind and current. But, having a flood tide, bring Bram’s Point to bear 
S. S. E. by keeping it open on the larboard bow, and steering on you will clear 
the shoal that stretches out to the northward, and be inthe channel way, anchor- 
ing, if necessary, in 4 fathoms water; the best riding is half a mile within the 
point; your course up to Fort Amsterdam will be about S. E. 

When you have passed Bram’s Point, keep the eastern shore on board, 
then you will always have the deepest water; but there is a kind of bar 
27 miles within the point, over which in some. places are only 2 fathoms, 
at low water; this extends to within about 2 miles of the entrance to the 
Commewine River: having reached which, be careful to guard against the flood- 
tide, setting strongly into the Commewine, or you will get drifted on a spit of sand, 
which stretches from Fort Amsterdam almost across the Commewine.. On the other 
hand, be equally cautious to avoid the bank on the western shore, where some 
wrecks of vessels lie, and where, according to Mr. S. Hoskins, a buoy is placed, the 
channel being directly between both. 

Having passed the flag-staves, you will bein 18 feet water; and from thence 
to the bar is considered the deepest part of the river. Vessels, therefore 
which draw too much water to go over the inner Bar, anchor and take their 
cargoes in here. At T'yger’s Hole there are 6 fathoms, abreast of a place called 
Voorburg, from whence you will have a leading wind up the river, keeping three- 
quarters over toward the eastern shore, in from 11 feet at low to 15 feet at high 
water, and anchor abreast of Paramaribo in 4 fathonis, in the deepest water, which 
is close to the town. 


THE TIDES. 
Times of Hic WATER, at Full and Change of the Moon. 
H. M. 
Seven miles off Bram’s Point -- - - - - - ~ - 5 OO 
Ura seine teh. 2) ite Wa 20 sayeth ye) tpl = GiB 
Off Fort Amsterdam - - - - -'- - - - - - - 6 10 
Fort Zeelandia - - - - - ep tinue is Hp auie : Bee 
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The tides flow 7 feet at full and change, and between 3 and 4 at neap tides; the 
water falls one foot before the stream is done running in the mid-channel.. ; 

THE RIVER COPENAME lies about § leaguesto the westward of Surinam, and 
is the estuary through which the Rivers Saramanca, Coesoewinie, and other smaller 
rivulets discharge their waters into the sea; they are at present of little import- 
ance, their banks are uninhabited, and at the general entrance there is but 
2 fathoms water, while a bank of mud and sand lines the shore all the way 
from Surinam to the Copename. , 

THE RIVER COURANTIN lies still farther to the westward; the coast 
here begins to take a little inclination to the northward. Courantin, which 
is the boundary between the Dutch and English territories, is 19 leagues 
distant from the Copename, and 27 leagues from the entrance of Surinam 5 the 
shore all the way is shallow, and the soundings, as you approach it, gradually 
lessen their depth; at the distance of 30 miles off land, you will only have 12 
fathoms. The entrance to this river is about a league wide ; but its access is 
rendered dangerous by several sand banks, which extend nearly 3 leagues into 
the sea. The river itself is shallow, and obstructed by many small islands and 
quicksands; nevertheless there are 3 islands within it, where the ground is 
clean and free from danger; between these, it is said, good anchorage may be 
found with a depth of 5 fathoms; the anchorage and entrance are both on the 
western side; the islands wear a fertile appearance, and are covered with trees. 
There are now several plantations on the western banks of the river, which, 
under the British jurisdiction, are in a very improving state. There is a little ~ 
river on its eastern side, called Niekkerrie, which winds through the Dutch 
territories, and joins the Copename, the banks of which are cultivated. |__ 

BERBICE.—T0 make the land and sail into Berbice.—The entrance to the River Ber- 
dice is situated about 10 leagues to thewestward of Courantin, and 18 leagues to wind- 
ward of Demerary; there are several small creeks on the coast, but none navigable 
except for boats: a shallow flat covers the shore all the way, so that you cannot 
approach within a league of the land, unless with vessels of small draught of 
water: the soundings on all this part extend many leagues into the sea, and there- 
fore, in making the land, you may approach with safety, trusting for your dis- 
tance to your lead. In making Berbice, the land appears like a number of islands, 
having several tall trees scattered about, whose appearance is very bare, and 
somewhat resemble the masts of ships; but the coast is here much‘cleared of bush- 
wood, and a number of houses with red tops become visible as you advance. 
Vessels standing in for the river, may gradually decrease their depth to 4 and 32 
fathonis ; they will then be able to see the houses on the western shore, and should 
haul their wind until they open the eastern channel into the river; which having 
done, they may steer in S.1 W. , ia, 

From the eastern point of the river a large shelly bank stretches out, over which 
the sea frequently breaks very high; but be not alarmed, for there is deep water 
close to it, The western side is also encumbered with a bank of mud, upon the 
edge of which are no more than 24 fathoms ‘at high water; during the spring tides 
it dries nearly 6 miles from the shore. f 

The bar is 2leagues distant from the mouth of the river, baying at low water 
7z feet upon it, and is remarkable for the soundings varying from sand to mud; 
sufficient water to pass it is absolutely necessary to be obtained, and therefore 
the lead must not be neglected. Crab Island makes two channels in the mouth 
of the river: the lee one has generally been thought sufficient only for small 
craft, but lately vessels of 13 feet draught have passed ; however, it is advisable 
for all ships to use the eastern one, because it is deeper, and anchorage can be 
easier chosen. In sailing in, keep Crab Island just open with the Point of 
Canje River: by this you will avoid the middle ground or bank which runs out 
from Crab Island. . 

Neap tides rise from 8 to 9 feet, and springs 11. In the month of September, just 
before the equinox, they rise 14 and 15. The flood sets strong to the W. and the 
ebb to the E. On the eastern shore, opposite Crab Island, is Fort St. Andrew, 
between which and the southern end of Crab Island are 20 feet water; and be- 
yond the entrance of the Canje River is the town of New Amsterdam, before which 
vessels may anchor in 3 fathoms. On the western shore, opposite Crab Island, 
is York Redoubt ; and the channel between has about 2 fathoms water in it. The 
mad bank, before mentioned, begins a little to the northward of the above redoubt, 
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running out to the bar, a distance of about 2 leagues; it then proceeds to the 
north-westward, as far as the River Demerary, and RG the south-eastward so far as 
the River Courantin. 

DEMERARY.—To make the land and navigate the Rivers Demerary and Essequibo. 
The entrance to the River Demerary is about 18 leagues to the north-westward of Ber- 
bice, and 55 leagues from Surinam. In advancing towards this river, vessels coming 
from Europe or North America should run within a degree and a half or two degrees. 
of Barbadoes, for by doing so they will have the advantage of a steady wind, 
and keep out of the way of the currents ; but should you get down so far as the 
third or fourth degree of latitude, you will experience strong currents and light 
winds, which will inevitably retard your voyage. 

Vessels sailing from Europe to Demerary or Essequibo should not be over anxious 
to make the land, but endeavour to fall in with it to the westward of Berbice River, 
for the coast to windward of that is dangerous in several places, and there is great 
reason to suppose that many sand-banks may exist which occasionally shift. It is 
easy to know when a vessel is to the leeward of Berbice, by seeing houses and 
plantations. To windward all is bush, for cultivation is just begun, but there are 
several white houses between the rivers Courantin and Berbice, and you are sure 
to meet colony craft passing and repassing. The houses on the eastern point of 
Demerary are more numerous than upon any other part of the coast, forming in 
several clusters or small villages, and half a mile from the point are two wind- 
mills, standing about a quarter of a mile from each other. 

Vessels coming from the Caribbee Islands should keep well to the eastward, and 
by no means give up their easting till they get well to the southward ; for the strong 
current that runs through the Gulf of Paria is apt to set them to leeward, par- 
ticularly when they are to the southward of Tobago, and more so during the rainy 
season, when the freshes set strong out of the large rivers. This precaution is 
also necessary during the hurricane months, when the winds are commonly 
light. About latitude 7° 40’ and on the meridian of Demerary, the water 
begins to colour; a vessel may then steer in, south, nearly to latitude 7°, 
and have 5 fathoms by the lead; she will then be certain of being abreast of 
Leguan Island ; haul in upon this for the eastern coast, sounding constantly, in 
order to avoid the Essequibo Banks ; after getting well in, keep the coast aboard 
with 3% or 3! fathoms; and when Mallaica River bears south, the vessel must 
haul off gradually, to avoid a bank which runs from Point Spirit or Corrobana; 
Fort William Frederick will then soon be perceived bearing S.4W. When you 
bring the shipping open of the flag-staff of the fort, bear up, and stand in that 
direction ; there is good and safe anchorage off the fort ; indeed all vessels are 
obliged to do this, and report to the commandant. It is not advisable for ships 
of large draught attempting toe pass the bar until the water is high; because when 
the vessel drags through the mad, she will become ungovernable, and apt to fall 
on the leeward bank, whick is dangerous. 

Large ships running down the coast should sail in 3 fathoms, and not less, 
which is at about 3 leagues distance from the land. Vessels drawing less water, 
may keep in 24 fathoms off Corrobana Point : in 2} fathoms you cannot discern any 
land to the west, until such time as you get Demerary River open. Ships obliged to 
anchor on the outside of the Jar, will have good anchorage in 4 fathoms, the fort 
bearing S.S. W., or Point Spirit, open to the northward of Corrobana Point. The 
dangerous banks which lie off the mouth of the Essequibo, make it advisable for all 
vessels bound for that river to anchor off Demerary, and, if possible, get a pilot ; 
but, if they cannot procure one, the lead must constantly be kept going, and 
wherever hard ground is found, be sure there is danger, for in the proper chanuel 
all is soft mud. 

Capt. Clark, of the ship Indian Trader, informs us, that “ To the eastward of Corro- 
bana Point there is a remarkable line of cabbage trees, placed regularly in a row, 
and appears so conspicuous on the low land, which is every where cleared 
around it, that it becomes an excellent object to know this part of the coast by. 
Maicouny River, which is to the eastward of Demerary, is a remarkable opening, 
the entrance being made between two bushy points; but the Bush of Mahaica is 
now cut down, and there are only one or two bushes close to Mahaica Creek,” 
© Should vessels, bound to Demerary, have the misfortune to fall to leeward of it, they 
may coast it up, even from Orinoco, by observing never to tack off from the land 
more than to 5 or 6 fathous ; for, if aed further off, they may be sure to be 
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swept away by the stropg galf current; but by making short tacks in the depth 
recommended, there will be a chance of land-winds and smooth water; off the | 
coast is generally a soft muddy hottom, until you are abreast of Cape Nassau, from 
whence to Demerary it becomes dangerous, on account of the projection of the Esse- 
quibo Banks; it is not prudent to come nearer than 4 fathoms, observing to anchor) 
with the flood, or the current may drift you. in among the banks—if you can lay 
S.E. with the ebb tide, it will carry you clear of every thing, observing, when, 
you deepen your water, to bear away in 4 or 5 fathoms, until you get to the east- 
ward of Demerary. fl 1 prih 

The entrance of the Demerary River is encumbered, on each side, with a long. 
sandy flat, composed of mud, running 3 leagues into the sea, and having only from 
$ to 12 feet water, in some parts, over them at high water; the water never rising) 
more than 8 or 9 feet. The channel, or passage into the river, is between these 
banks; and over the bar, which at low water has from 9 to 12 feet upon it, and at 
the highest spring tides not more than 20 feet, the ground is all soft and oozy.. 
Be careful not to stand too near the western side, for, should the wind be adverse, 
ihe flood tide may set you upon some spots of hard sand; but the eastern side 
is all soit and muddy, so that your vessel may touch the ground without injury. 

The leading mark, at present, into the River, is a remarkable high tree, the branches 
of which appear withered, standing about 2 leagues up the river, on the starboard 
side, and a bush 3 miles beyond the tree; when this tree comes on the western 
part of the bush, steer in S. by W., and it will take you in mid-channel ; the pas- 
sage is ahout 2 miles wide. * 

The best anchorage, as stated before, is on the eastern side, in 4 fathoms, the 
western side being shoal, and it will be found necessary to weigh the anchors 
every 8 or 10 days; they wil] otherwise sink astonishingly deep in the mud. 2 

Remarks on making Demerary.— Vessels frequently fall in with the coast to the 
leeward of Demerary, which occasions much anxiety and loss of time, in gaining 
their port, particularly as the sands at the mouth of the Essequiho run out so far 
from the land, and are therefore dangerous. To know when the mariner is to 
windward or to leeward of Demerary, he should observe when to the northward 
of the latitude of 7° 12’ N., if he should make ibe land to the westward, he may be 
assured of being to the leeward, and must haul on a bow-line directly to the 
southward and eastward; but if land be not seen in the parailel of 7° 12’, then he 
must be to the windward. If he should be toleeward of Demerary, he must en- 
deavour to asceriain which way the current is running; for if it is flood, the 
Essequibo stream will drift him further to leeward; let him, in that case, anchor 
immediately, and wait for the ebb, which, after heavy rains, will ron Jong and 
strongly towards the north. Then, by weighing at the first of the ebb, and taking, 
by turning to windward in the stream, the advantage of a whole tide, a vessel may 
always gain sufficient offing to fetch Demerary Par, on the larboard tack; then 
make a long stretch to the eastward with the first of the following ebb. By pur- 
suing this plan, there will be as little difliculty in going from the Poumaron to the 
Demerary, as from the Demerary to the Poumaron. sit 

It is generally high water, at Demerary Bar, full and change, at half after four, 
and at Fort Frederich at five o’clock. At the entrance of the river an E. N. BE. and 
W.S.W. moon makes a full sea, and the highest tide generally rises not more 
than 8 or 9 feet; but in 1796 the neaps were from 8 to 9 feet; the springs rose 
11; and, in ithe month of September, just before the Equinox, from 14 to J5 feet. 
Again, in September 1797, the springs rose nearly 16 feet, which was occasioned 
by the freshes and strong northerly wind which was prevalent at that time. 
In March 1798 they were also very high; the flood set strongly to the westward, 
and the ebb to the eastward. ; 

THE RIVER ESSEQUIBO.—The entrance to the Essequibo is full 15 miles wide; 
but there are so many islands and shoals which obstruct the passage, and diyide it 
into separate channels, that to enter by any one of them becomes difficult: these 
islands are low and bushy, having sandy spits running out from them a considerable 


* Leading marks, which have for their objects trees or bushes, must be considered pre- 
earicus and temporary, being continually liable to be cut, burnt down, or otherwise destroyed ; 


HA will be adyisable for mariners, therefore, always, if possible, to take some more permanent 
abject. 
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way to the northward; the westernmostis called Tiger Island, which is anarrowisland — 
3 or 4 miles in length, and divided from the main by a small channel, having from ° 
13 to 26 feet water; but a spit of dry sand runs out from its northern end fall 

4 miles, and there are several small shoals at its entrance, which render it unfit for 

ships of muchburthen. To the eastward of Tiger is Wakenaam Island ; this is eleven 

miles in length, running S.S. W., and about two in breadth; from its northern 

part stretches a large shoal to the E. N. Eastward, called the Kiwakewaraha; this 

is hard ground, and becomes dry at low water; the passage between Tiger and 
Wakenaam Islands is encumbered with shoals, of 3 feet and less water; but having 

passed these dangers, the channel becomes wider, and the water deeper. Leguan 

Island lies to the S. Eastward of Wakenaam, and is 3 leagues long, and 3 miles 

broad at its eastern part; it then gradually becomes narrower, and ends in a point 

to the S. Westward, From its north-eastern part a sand extends W. by N. full 

3 leagues; this also dries at low water, and has a small island, called Little 

Lecuan, situated near the eastern point of Great Leguan Island. The channel 

between Aiwakewaraba and the Leguan Shoals is broad, with 3 and 4 fathoms water 

in it; but itis partly barred by a bank, which almost stretches across its entrance: 

this is commonly called the Wakenaam Bank, and must be avoided. The best and 

principal passage, called the Ship Channel, lies to the southward of Leguan Island, 

and is rendered difficult of access by the banks of hard sand which lie to the 

eastward of Leguan, and between that and the entrance to the Demerary River: 

but haying passed these, you will deepen your water, and rounding the eastern 

main-land, you will see a fortress built upon a small island, situated about 4 miles 

to the southward of the southernmost point of Leguan Island ; here, at the front of 

the fort, is a town or village. Vessels can anchor here in deep water. : 

From hence the course of the River Essequibo is almost south, for 10 leacues, 
where it is joined by the Rivers Cayoni, and farther on by the Mazaroni, the former 
running to the south-westward, and afterwards north-westward, through the 
province of Colombian Guayana, where it is supposed to join one of the distant 
branches of the Orinoeo. The rise and influence of the tides are felt above 
30 leagues up the river, and so far as the lower cataracts. 

The RIVER POUMARON.—This is a small river, lying to the westward of 
the Essequibo; its entrance is narrow, and bounded by a point of Iand, which is 
commonly called Cape Nassau. It has been noticed already, on account of the 
recent settlements established upon its banks, by the Ditch and British. The 
land, from the Essequibo to the Orinoco, is all low and woody, having a sandy flat 
facing it, which continues all the way to the Gulf of Paria. It is intersected and 
broken by numerous rivulets, which take their rise in the interior of the Colombian 
territories. 2 

ORINOCO.—To make the land, and navigate the River Orinoco.—It has already been 
repeatedly shewn, that, in consequence of the general current from the southward, which 
has always been found to set along the whole coast of Guayana, tending constantly 
towards the Gulf of Paria, at the rate of 2 and sometimes 3 miles an hour, vessels 
bound to any of its ports or rivers, will uniformly, and without exception, find 
their advantage in steering well to the south-eastward, and make the land to the 
southward of the port they are bound unto, as by doing so they will expedite their 
voyage; whereas, by falling in to the northward, they must always inevitably lose 
much time, in getting to the south-eastward, and experience great difficulty in 
beating up to the port they may be consigned to. So this will be found to hold 
good with vessels making for the great river Orinoco ; the land to the southward of 
which is all low and woody, wearing such a sameness of appearance, that in 
coming directly from seaward, it will be no easy matter to discover whereabout 
you are; but on approaching the Great Mouth, or Ship Channel, you will observe 
the land about Cape Sabinetta becomes elevated, though still woody, ranning thence 
S. W. for three leagues to Cape Barima, which forms the northern boundary of this 
line of coast, as beyond this it forms a great bay, into which-the river empties 
itself. By this, and the very different appearance of the land to the northward 
of the Orinoco, which is low and broken, the entrance may be distinctly re- 
cognized. 

The following directions for making and navigating the Orinoco were commu- 
nicated by Captain James Ambrose, of the brig Hunter. 

« Vessels bound to the river Orinoco should endeavour to make the land in about 
the latitude of 8° 30’, or 8° 35’ North; they will then be in no danger; but should 
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they get to. the. northward of this, great difficulty will be found in beating up 
against a lee current, which constantly runs about 13 mile an hour, and a wind 
which generally comes from the eastward; care should also be taken not to 
make too long runs at night, before you get soundings, for you may be aground 
on the Orinoco Shoals before you can perceive the land, especially in dark or 
hazy weather. In approaching the Orinoco, you will frequently perceive a heay 
roll of the sea, which infallibly denotes the entrance, for there is no such roll 
on any other part of the coast.” But this cannot always be depended on, 
for Captain Ambrose was twice there in 1819, without experiencing any roll 
whatever. . 

“<Tt will therefore be better and safer to make the land to the south-eastward, 
somewhere about Guayma Bay, which forms a deep bight, and the appearance of 
the coast thereabout is remarkable, and can be more depended upon than an 
other part, for there the mariner will observe three singular hills or hummocks, stand- 
ing inland, in a south-westerly direction; and skould the weather be foul, and 
your latitude uncertain, you will have sufficient room to ply about, without the 
danger of getting to leeward; but it is not at all times advisable to come to 
anchor there, although you occasionally may do so, in 2; or 3 fathoms water, 
bringing Guayma Point to bear due west. You may from thence sail along shore, 
keeping in 3, 4, or 5 fathoms water. From the mouth of Guayma Bay to Sabinetta 
Point, the land appear woody, and the soundings regularly shallow as you ap- 
proach the shore; Point Sabinetta is frequently mistaken by seamen for Point 
Barima; the former is the only projecting point to be seen in thus stretching along 
the coast, whilst the latter, Point Barima, runs in to the south-westward, within 
the entrance of the river, and is somewhat more elevated than Point Sabinetta. 
There is a bank of soft mud, which extends to the northward from Point Sabinetta 
4 or 5 miles. 

“Tn sailing along shore you will keep at a proper distance, in 3, 4, or 5 fathoms ; 
and having rounded Cape Sabinetia, you will soon get sight of Point Barima, which 
is the first point on your larboard side; steer in, and take care not to go into less 
than 33 fathoms, until you bring Cape Barima to bear S.S. W., then stand directly 
toward it; but be sure to keep your lead going, and your soundings of a soft 
quality, for should you find the bottom hard sand, you must immediately haul off 
to the southward, until you get on soft ground again. : 

“Tn crossing the bar, you will not have more water in general than 2! fathoms, 
but when over and within it, your water will deepen to 4, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms. 
Having crossed the bar, and advanced 5 or 6 miles upwards, beyond Cape Barima, 
you will see, to the westward of you, a large island, called Crab Island; steer about 
south-westerly, and keep nearly in mid-channel ; you will then sail on clear, and 
have the deepest water; but should you, in sailing up, come into less than 65 fa- 
thoms, and soft bottom, it will be proper to haul to the southward, to deepen your 
water, and to be quick in hauling round either way: run on until you bring the 
south-eastern point of Crab Island to shut in some small woody patches, standing 
on the north-east part of the island; you can then steer in for the south-east 
point, and, if night approaches, anchor within two cables’ length of the southern 
side oj the island, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms water. 

“‘ Haying advanced thus far, your course must, in a great measure, be guided 
by the sinuosity of the land; continue, therefore, along the north-west side of the 
river, at about the distance of two cables’ length from the shore, by which you 
will ayoid a narrow sand-bauk, that you will perceive stretches along the middle 
of the river; proceed onward in 7, 8, 9, and 10 fathoms water, until you come 
abreast of Birds Island, called also Asses Island; haul gradually round it, giving 
it a berth of about two cables’ length, then keep along in mid-channel, taking care 
to avoid another bank which is beyond Birds Island: this also you will leave to 
the larboard; keep your lead going, hauling on either side, as occasion may 
require, and you will have from 5 to 8 fathoms; proceed on thus, until you sec 
several small islands ri ght a-head of you ; the largest of these is called Pagiah, or 
Pilot’s Island; as you advance towards it, you will perceive some small houses on 
its eastern end; here a pilot will come off to you, or you may anchor wherever you 
think proper, in perfect safety, for it will not be prudent to proceed further with- 
out one. The shores on each side of the river are covered with trees. and beyond 
Pilot’s Island the land is steep-to on each side. The distance from Pilot’s Island 
to Angostura is about 87 leagues,” 
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To sail out of the River Orinoco, Captain Andrews thus expresses himself:— 
“ During five voyages, on two occasions I had a leading wind out, and could 
stand to three fathoms each way; but no one should venture nearer to Crab Island 
than 3 fathoms, for that side shoals rapidly, and when in that depth, the next 
cast of your Jead may be less than one fathom; being therefore to the eastward 
of Crab Island, and abreast of Cape Sabinetta, I brought Cape Barima to bear 
S. E. by S., distant nearly five miles, where I found 3 fathoms water. There is 
no danger in approaching Cape Sabinetta, for it is all soft mud; but the lee shore 
is a hard sand, and must always be carefully avoided, being extremely dangerous. 
In crossing the bar, I found no more than 2! fathoms at low water, and 2! at 
high water. Having brought Cape Sabinetta to bear S. by W., I steered on that 
course directly out; but the mariner must be careful not to sail to the westward 
of N. by W. By doing as here directed, he will clear every danger, and will 
frequently lose sight of the cape in no more than three fathoms water, although 
he may get 5 or 6 leagues off it; he will then deepen his water gradually, and 
may make a board of from 4 to 6 miles, when he becomes better acquainted with 
the channel, on an extensive flat of 24 fathoms; but he must always be extremely 
careful to avoid the lee shore bank. In the month of April I have found excellent 
fresh water at the distance of 5 or 6 leagues from the land.” 

After the foregoing instructions, it will be unnecessary to add anymore, than 
that having made the Boca de Guayma, you may run along shore in 4 or 5 fathoms 
water, at the distance of 5 or 6 leagues from the land, over a bottom of soft clay, 
until you bring Point Sabinetta to bear S. by W., when you may shape your 
course for the bar; but still you should keep the lead going, and continue over 
the soft clayey bottom, even though the water becomes more shallow; for 
should you touch ground, it will be much better to get ashore on the clayey mud 
than to run the hazard of grounding on the hard sandy bank off Crab Island; 
but should your soundings become hard sand, like ground coffee, you must 
immediately stand to the southward, and recover your soft bottom again. You 
will thus near Pvint Barima, and when about 2 leagues off it, you will see a 
large island, covered with trees; this is Crab Island; and having crossed over 
the bar, you will drop into 4 and 5 fathoms; then it becomes proper to steer 
from S. W.by S. to S. W. by W., keeping as nearly as possible in the middle of 
the channel; for should you get into less than 5 fathoms, and the bottom still 
be soft clay, you will be too much on the main-land side, and must steer more 
to the westward ; but should you lessen your water, and your soundings be over 
a sandy bottom, you must tack more southerly, for then you will be edging 
over toward Crab Island Bank, which, as before observed, is shallow and dan- 
gerous. Thus directed, and paying a proper attention to your soundings, you 
may safely run in, and when the S. E. point of Crab Island covers some woody 
islets, which lie off its N. E. point, you may run close in to the land and anchor 
in 5 or 6 fathoms, the ground being composed of a soft clayey mud. Here you 
will moor with a cable on shore, and your vessel will lie safe and well sheltered, 
until you obtain a pilot to conduct you further up the river. 

The variation at the entrance of the Orinoco is 4° East. 


TRINIDAD. 


‘The ISLAND OF TRINIDAD, with the channels into the Gulf of Paria, 
having been described in Part I. of this work, from pages 2 to 8, we shall now 
proceed with directions for the Coast of Colombia. 
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THE COAST OF COLOMBIA, FROM THE EAST POINT OF 
 PARIA TO CARTHAGENA.” © Coy 


PXTRODUCTORY DESCRIPTION.—The coast which forms the northernmost 
part of South America, from the entrance of the River Orinoco to Guatamala, 
was heretofore under the dominion of Spuin, and constituted the governments, or 
proyinces, of Caracas, New Grenada, and Terra Firma. The division of Caracas 
comprehended Orinoco, Guayana,Cumana, Margarita, Barcelona, Varinas, Venezuela, 
and Maracaybo. The Viceroyalty of Grenada included St. Marta and Cartagena, 
and also extended its government to the S. Westward, so far as the River Tumbez, 
which falls into the Pucific Ocean. Terra Firma, properly so called, comprized the - 
three districts of Darien, Panama, and Veragua. But since the revolution, the whole 
of these provinces have been placed under the general name and jurisdiction of the 

Republic of Colombia ; and are thus divided. ? ) 

THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF THE ORINOCO, commences at the river 
of that name, and comprizes Spanish Guayanu, Cumuna, Barcelona, and the Island of 
Margarita; VEN EZUELA includes Caracas and Varinas ; SULIA comprehends 
Coro, Truxillo, Merida,and Maracaybo ; and MAGDALENA contains Hacha, Santa 
Marta, and Cartagena; while TERRA FIRMA, the western division of Colombia, 
retains, at present, its former appellations of Darien, Panama, and Veragua. 

The principal towns situated near the sea coast in the department of the Orinoco, 
are Cumana and Barcelona.. CUMANA is situated near the entrance to the Gulf of 
Cariaco, distant from the sea shore about one mile; and built upon an arid and sandy 
plain; the air is hot, but yet not unhealthy. The houses are lightly built, on account 
of the numerous earthquakes it is continually subjected to; there, is, however, said to 
be a population of 20,000 people within its suburbs, who employ themselves in fishing 
and rearing cattle, which are salted, and form their principal exports ; the salt pans 
at Araya affording them a plentiful supply of salt. Its imports are various, but 


chiefly iron. 
BARCELONA is situated in a plain, on the left bank of the River Neveri, distant 


from the sea about half a league; its unpaved streets are muddy, and very disagree- 
able in the rainy seasons; while, in the summer, the inhabitants are much incom- 
moded with a light sort of dust, which floats about in all directions, let the wind blow 
ever so lightly. This place has always been noticed for its numerous breed of swine ; 
its trade is considerable, and the population about 12 or 14,000 persons. 

THE DISTRICT CF VENEZUELA.—Caracas.—The Port of LA GUAY RA is 
the principal port upon this coast, considering the great commerce it carries on; but 
itis little entitled to such a preference, being totally unsheltered from the winds from 
N. to E.and West; and the easterly breeze, which is constant, keeps the sea in. - 
continual agitation ; nevertheless it is much resorted to, aud contains 6,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is much subjected to earthquakes, one of which, in the year 1812, laid the 
whole town in ruins. About seven miles to the southward of Guayra, inland, stands 
the city of St. Leon de Caracas the capital of the province. 

ST. LEON DE CARACAS is situated in a valley, formed by that chain of hills 
which extend from Coro to Cumana; the ground on which it is built slopes regularly 
down to the littleriver Guayra ; three other streams pass near the town ; these, uniting 
with the Guayra, and flowing through the valley of Chacao, mingle their waters with 
the Tuy, and reach the ocean about 36 miles to the eastward of Cape Codera: the 
population of this city is estimated at 40,000; and, the site of the city being nearly 
3000 feet above the level of the sea, is rendered salubrious, and freed from the exces- 
sive heats of the tropical regions. The articles of trade, chiefly in demand in the 
Caracas, are linens, laces, black stuffs, serges, prunellas, satins, and taffeties; cloths 
are also becoming in demand, and also European hoots and hats, which are chiefly 
furnished by the English. x 

PUERTO CABELLO.—This is a port where vessels commonly winter and careen, 
but has hitherto been considered unhealthy to Ewropeans ; it is conveniently situated, 
being only 10 leagues from the City of Valencia, to which there is an excellent road, 
and consequently much traffic. The adjacent country produces every sort of pro- 
vision, and fruits in abundance ; the plains produce immense herds of cattle, sheep, 
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horses, and mules, so that the market here is always well supplied. The population 
of this city is said to be about 8000, mostly Creoles. The air is pure, and the soil 
fertile. 4 

VARINAS is an inland town, and situated 300 miles S.E. of Caracas, and 
carries on, by means of its canals and rivers, a considerable trade with the Orinoco 
and eg hee 

THE DISTRICT OF SULIA.—CORO is situated on the eastern side of a bay, 
but being built on a dry sandy plain, and destitute of water, it has of late years fallen 
into decay. The inhabitants amount to 10,000, who carry on an inconsiderable trade . 
in mules, hides, goats, sheep’s skins, and cheese, these. articles being made in the 
interior, and shipped at Coro; water is brought on the backs of asses, and sold per 
barrel. 

MARACAYBO.—This js the capital of the district, and is built upon the left 
side of the lake, about six leagues distant from the sea, on sandy ground; but the 
principal part of the city stands on the banks of a little gulf, about a league inland, 
and has a lake to the westward of it; the other part is north, on the neck of the lake ; 
there are many houses at Maracaybo, built with chalk and sand. The climate is hot, 
and subject to frequent storms of thunder and lightning, with very heavy showers of 
rain, which commonly sweep away every thing that opposes them. The population 
in 1801 was estimated at 24,000. 

MERIDA and TRUXILLO are inland towns. The former of these is situated 
near three rivers, the Chama being the largest: it has been said to enjoy the four 
seasons of the year inevery day; for being in the neighbourhood of the snowy moun- 
tains, there are twelve hours, from six in the evening to six in the morning, winter, 
from six to ten 4. M. are four hours of spring; from ten to four are six of summer; 
and from four to six are two hours of autumn. ‘‘ Near this place,” says Estulla, 
“‘is a mountain of flowers, with a most beautiful lake adjoining, so called, from the 
numerous floweriug shrubs which adorn it, and inhabited by birds of the mast beau- 
tiful plumage.” 

TRUXILLO was formerly a place of considerable grandeur and wealth ; at present 
it carries ona trade in cattle, corn, sugar, coffee, indigo, and most other products of 
the torrid zone, conveying them to Maracaybo, and other towns, for exportation ; it is 
also famous for its sweetmeats and confectionaries, which are made by the female 
inhabitants 

THE DISTRICT OF MAGDALENA.— Hacha, in this province, is situated on 
the banks ofa river of that name, and was formerly a place of great note for its pearl 
fisheries, but latterly this trade has been neglected; the town is defended by St. 
George’s Castle ; the districtis fertile, and abounds in salt; it is also said to produce 
much gold and precious stones. 

SANTA MARTA is situated near the River Guayra, which supplies it with excel- 
lent water, and whose banks are adorned with most beautiful trees, and are very 
fertile; nevertheless this place is poor, and has lately run into decay; the present inha- 
bitants are estimated at3 or4,000 persons; the trade carried on is chiefly with theneigh~ 
bouring Indians, who brivg earthenware and cotton stufis; the harbour is good, and 
the anchorage safe. The town is esteemed healthy, and stands near the foot of those 
mountains, called the Sierras de Santa Marta. These mountains are capped with 
snow, the highest being 16,490 feet above the level of the sea; between the town and 
the mountains the land is level, and produces oranges, lemons, pine apples, and 
grapes, in abundance; there are also mines and precious stones in the environs; 
but the country around is too hilly to breed much cattle. 

RIO, OR RIVER MAGDALENA.—This great river has a southerly course 
from the sea, above 200 leagues ; it takes its rise in the mountains of Popayan, and is 
navigable so far as the town of Honda, 130 leagues upwards ; on its banks are numerous 
towns and villages, and a very great traffic is carried on by means of large flat-bot- 
tomed boats, though the navigation, at present, is somewhat tedious and irksome. 
The river abounds with a variety of fish, but is greatly infested by alligators, and its 
banks are surrounded with trees, forming immense forests, the habitations of savage 
Indians and ferocious animals. It falls into the sea by six channels, with great velo- 
city ; and the neighbouring currents to seaward: may be distinguished by the effects of 
its streams, which may be perceived discolouring the water to a very considerable 
distance. 

CARTAGENA, or CARTHAGENA, is situated on a sandy island, which is con- 
nected to the main by two causeys ; the townis well built and fortified, and the popu- 
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lation about 20,000. The harbour is good, extends about 2% leagues from north to 
south, and contains safe anchorage; there are plenty of fish and some turtles, but 
sharks are numerous. The climate, during the rainy season, which is from May to 
November, is very hot, and then there commonly are tremendous storms of rain and 
thunder, which occasion the streets to have the appearance of rivers, and! the sur- 
rounding country to look like an ocean; the inhabitants, at such times, are compelled 
to save their water in reservoirs, for the wells become brackish and unfit to drink. 
During the dry, or summer season, there is a continual and excessive heat, making 
the inhabitants wan and livid, so that it might naturally be supposed they had just 
arisen from a bed of sickness; but this is seldom the case, for they commonly enjoy 
very good health, and live to eighty and upwards. ‘There is, however, a distemper _ 
peculiar to this place, which is most prevalent with strangers, and frequently occasions 
sad havoc among seamen; it is a sort of fever, attended with the black vomit; this 
generally lasts three or four days, in which time the patient cither recovers or dies ; 
but should he recover, it appears he will never be troubled with it a second time. 

Cartagena has lately adopted much of the European fashions, and the diversions of 
dancing and music are very customary; the harp and song are also heard, as in the 
civilized cities of Europe. This city is celebrated for extensive fairs, held perio- 
dically, and attended by immense crowds of Indians ; a considerable barter is carried 
on for the sale of the different articles of merchandize ; but their chief trade is in cho- 
colate from Guaquil, and cotton, sugar, pulse, maize, fruits, cattle, hides, woods of 
various kinds, gums, balsams, indigo, and other articles, the produce of the banks of 
the River Magdalena. 

The housesin the principal streets of Cartagena are mostly three stories high ; there 
are, however, many of only two stories, and in the inferior avenues, of only one 
storey ; they are chiefly of stone, and the streets are wide and well paved. There is a 
castle which completely commands the town, and this fort is commanded by the hill 
of La Popa; on this hill stands the monastery, which may plainly be distinguished by 
the mariner, as he rounds Point Zamba. 

TOLU is a town situated to the southward of Cartagena, inthe Gulf of Morosquillo, 
and on the sea shore the climate is hot, but healthy; the country around abounds 
in grain, and here grows the tree from which the well-known Balsam of Tolu is 
extracted. 


Coast oF CumANA, FROM THE East Point of Paria tro Carpe Copera. 
’ 
From the  Derrotero de las Islas Antillus.”* 


The north-easternmost part of the Coast of Paria forms a high searped islet, 
named the Morro, whence the coast trends to (W. by S.) W. by S.2 5. with somein- 
flections, for the space of 18 miles to the Cove of Mezillones: whence it bends a 
little toward the north (W.4N.) west as far as Cabosde tres Puntas, or Cape Three 
Points, which is distant ftom the Morro Islet about miles. All this land is very 
high and hilly, and the coast chiefly clean; you may run along by it at half a mile 
distance; and so deep, that at a mile from the shore, you will meet from 20 to 40 
fathoms water, with muddy sand. ups 

CAPE THREE POINTS is the most northerly part of all this coast; and from 
it, the bottom which is equally elean and deep as the former, continues so for the 
space of two miles to the Cove of Unare. 

THE ENSENADA, OR COVE OF UNARE—This cove affords good an- 
chorage and shelter from the sea breezes ; aud to enter it, it is necessary to keep 
a mile from its N. K. point, around which a rocky shoal extends off balfa mile; 
then direct your course for the intcrior of the cove, and so soon as you bave 
rounded the point, you may anchor in 5 fathoms, on a sandy bottom. In this 
cove a rivulet empties itself; and, to the eastward vf it, upon a smail hill, is an 
Indian Village, named San Juan de Unare. The S. W. point of this cove has also 
a reef stretching off half'a mile, which has some islets onit. By passing outside 
rs these, at about 2 cables’ length from the northernmost, you will go safe from all 

anger. ‘ 


* In the Directions translated from the “* Derrotero dé las Islas Antillas,” the ‘true kdurkes 
and bearings are included in parentheses, and are followed by the magnetic. 
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From this cove the coast trends (W.S.W.3 W.) W.S. W. about 4 leagues, 
and afterwards turns gently towards the north for a space of 7 miles, to Cape 
Mala Pascua. All the intermediate coast, between Cape Three Puints and Cape 
Mala Pascua is clean, and may be run along by at the distance of a mile, at 
which distance you will have 8 fathoms water, on a bottom of sand. 

The TESTIGOS or WITNESSES.—Almost (North) N.4 W. from Cape Mala 
Pascua, at the distance of 40 miles, are the Islets called Testigos ; they consist of 
seven principal islets, and some other farallones, or detached rocks. The passes or 
channels between these islets are free and clear, and may be taken without any 
risk ; but not so with those which are formed by the faradlones, because they are very 
narrow. All the islets may be approached within two eables’ length, or even less 
if necessary, excepting the northernmost ene, whichis environed by a reef, extend- 
ing off about half a mile. Between these isiets the bottom is of sand, on which 
you may anchor, in case of necessity. The principal islet is called Testigo Grande ; 
this extends N. W. and S. E., and in this direction is about 23 miles in extent. 
On its S. W part it has a good anchorage, sheltered from the sea breezes, with a 
depth of from 9 to 17 fathoms, on coarse sand, You may sail to this anchorage 
either by the N. W.orS. K. point of the islet. If you seek it by the first, it is 
mecessary to pass outside the rocks, which lie out from that part; aad if you go 
by the second, you must pass between the Great dslet and another to the S. W. of 
it, which forms a channel sufficiently spacious: the narrowest part is formed by a 
rock, which lies to the eastward of the little islet, and another which rans off 
about a cable’s lengih-from the S. W. side of the Great Js/et. ‘The channel is half 
amile in width, with trom 9 to 10 fathoms of water, on red gravel. 

Between the Jestigos and dhe main land, there are soundings; and)tothe S. 
by E. of them about 5 miles is a large sand-bank with 45 to 6 fathoms water over it ; 
which large ships owy bt to avoid. 

From Cape Mala Puseua the coast follows about (West) W.45.a distance of 7 
or 8 miles to the Morro.or Hill of Puerto Santo; this Morrois united to the coast 
by adow sandy tongue. West of the Morro and very near to it, is the Zslet of Puerto 
Santo; and about the dongue just mentioned, there is anchorage, sheltered from 
the sea breezes, in 5 and 6 fathoms of water, on sand and mud. The north part of 
this Morro and Islet, may be approached within 3 cables’ length, if requisite; and, 
to take the anchorage, steer (South, or 5. by W.)S.4 E., or 5. $W. and when you 
have passed the islet, and are safficiently sheltered trom the breezes, you may 
anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms water. ‘Take Gare pot io get to the eastward of the 
western meridian of the islet, because there is asboal of 3 fathoms water. To the 
south of the Monro, at about 2 Jeagues inland, you will see a mountain ealled 
Monte de Puerto Santo. 

From this Bay or anchorage of Puerto Santo the coast trends about (W.S. W.) 
S.W. by W.2 W.3 miles; and a shoal with little water on it stretches along about 
half a wile from the shore as far as the poiatof Hernan Vasques, which point forms 
another little bay, with anchorage in 6 or 7 faihoms water, sheltered from the 
breezes. A river, from which water may be procured, empties itself iwto this bay ; 
and in the bight of the west point, in which there is a small islet, is the village of 
Carupauo; to the westward of which, at 2 miles distance, is the point and morro 
of Salinas, or del Jarro, which has also an islet close to it. This bay of Hernan 
Vasques has two shoals, somewhat to the northward of the parallel of the point of 
that name, and to the westward of the meridian of the village of Carupauo ; there 
is also a place of little depth, which extends about two-thirds of a mile off from the 
west part of that village. : 

From the Point and Morro of Salinas the coast is:clear; but there are some 
patches of rocks almost joining the shore, as far as Morro Blanco, which is distant 
3 miles fromit. About 3leagues inland to the south of Morro Blanco the moun- 
tain of Son Josef may be seen. 

From Morro Blanco, or White Hill, a shoal stretches off tothe westward, with so 
little water on it, that it is unsafe to approach the coast hereabout nearer than 2 
miles. Here you may see, Ist, The Point and Morro of Padilla, which is known 
by an islet and cluster of rocks, which lie off at a very short distance from it: 2d, 
the Pvint and Morro of Taquien, which lies a little more to the north than the 
former, and which has also some islets close to it: 3d, The Morro of Lebranche, 
which is united to the main land, bya “ and wet tongue of land and sand; and 

. we. ’ 
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4th, the Morro of Esmeralda, which is an islet, separated from the coast, by a little 
channel of about half a cable’s length in width. 

Between Lebranche and Morro Esmeralda, at a considerable distance off from the 
coast, are some islets named Garrapatas, between which you canvot pass, on 
account of rocky shoals, and although between the southernmost and the coast, 
there is a good passage, yetit is advisable always to go outside of them, especially 
with a large ship. From Morro Blanco to Esmeraldo the distance is 1! miles; and 
to the southward of the last, about 4 leagues inland, there is a mountain called 
Monte Redondo, or the Round Hill. t 

To the westward of Morro Esmeraldo is formed a great ensenada, or bay, of the 
same name: this is obstructed by a shoul of very unequal depth, which projecting 
from the middle of the Morro, and lying nearly north and south, extends along 
the coast at the distance of about one-third of a mile. In this bay, and upon this . 
shoal, there are three islets, which lie nearly east and west, and are called the 
‘Cascubel, or Rattlesnake Islets. To anchor in this bay you may steer as close as you 
please to the. north and west parts of the Morro, and drop your anchor under 
shelter of it, at about 2 cables’ length distance from it, in 6 or 7 fathoms water, on 
mud mixed with sand. 

From the Ensenada, or Bay of Esmeraldo, the coast runs to the westward, about 
5 miles to the Point and Morro of Manzanillo; and the shoal which projects from 
Esmeralda, extends along it, at the distanee of one-third of a mile from shore. 
Point Manzanilla forms a Bay, but it is entirely obstructed by the shoal of which we 
have spoken, and which ends at the first scarped point to leeward of this, and at 
the distance of about two-thirds of a mile. This shoal is so situated, that it not 
only preyents entering into the bay, but it also hinders from going any thing to 
the southward, until to the westward of this scarped point. To the westward of 
it, the coast is very clean for the distance of 8 miles, toPoint Guarapoturo, at which 
begins a shoal, which projects out from the coast about two-thirds of a mile. — 

To the N.E. of the said Point Guarapoturo, and at about a mile distance, there is a 
sunken-rock, to which it is necessary to give a wide berth. Somewhat to the 
eastward of this point, and about a league inland, there rises a peaked mountain, 
called Peo deil Este, or Peak of the East. 

Three miles westward from Point Guarapoturo is the Point del Escudo Blanco, or 
White Shield, and the coast between is high and cliffy, but thence the shore runs about 
N. W. very low and swampy, a distance of 2! miles to the Murro of Chacopata, 
which forms a point projecting into the sea almost two miles. From this -point 
the coast runs to the southward, forming a great bay, in which, at about a mile 
and a half to the westward of the middle of the Morro, there is an islet, called 
Caribes; and west from this islet about a mile, there is a smaller islet, called 
Lobos, or Wolves Islet, which has a rock close to its eastern side. The shoal which 
we have already mentioned, as projecting out from Point Guarapotura, borders all 
this coast, and stretching out from the Morro Point about one-third of a mile, it 
continues thence to Caribes Isle, from which it inclines to the south, and nears the 
coast so much, that, at the Point and Morro de Cayman, which is the south and 
west point of the bay, it exteuds out only half a mile. 

On the meridian of the Morro of Chacopata lies the cast point of the Island Mar- 
garita, which forms with the coast a channel 11 miles wide: in the middle of this 
channel are the Islands Coche, and Cnagna, or Cubagua; and as to navigate therein 
itis necessary to describe all the coasts which form it, we shall follow without 
interruption the description of the coast so far as Araya, and then return to 
Margarita and the adjacent islands. 

From the Point and Morro de Cayman the coast runs nearly west, moderately 
level, and without any other projecting points than that of Yuna, which is distant 
a mile and a half from the former, and the Point and Morro del Castello, which is 

“2 miles westward from Tuna Point. From Punta Castillo, or Castle Point, the coast 
bends somewhat towards the north, as far as the Point and Morro de la Pena, 
which is distant from the former 4 miles; and from thence it inclines somewhat 
towards the south, to Punta Gorda, whence it forms a bay, the shores of which are 
beachy and very low, to Point Guachin, or Guaranache; this point is formed by* 
a piece of land, cliffy and high, which rises above this low land, and is insulated 
by it. In the bottom and middle of the bay, there is a small scarped point of very 


Astle eile called Punta de las Minas. From Punta Gorda to that of Guachin it is 
GE miles. 


. 
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From Punta Guachin the shore continues low and flat to Punta del Escarceo, or 
Eddy Point, where it rises a little: the distance from one to the other is 3% miles. 
Point Esearceo, forms a front, extending half a mile about it, the western point of 
which is called Point Cardon, from whence the coast, which is a low sandy beach, 
trends S. W. about 2 miles, to Punta de Araya, upon which there are a few small 
houses inhabited by persons employed in the salt works, ‘The whole of the coast 
from Point Cayman to Point Escarceo, has a reef extending along it, about half a 
mile broad, but it extends 4 miles westward from the latter, and forms what is 
called the Shoal of Araya, the south edge of which lics about half a mile from the 
Point of Araya, and will be cleared by bringing the most southerly of the houses 
on it to bear (East) E.4.N. If necessary, you may run along the shore to the 
southward, at 2 cable’s length; for although the sandy shore is flat, at that 
distance there are 6 fathoms water. This beachy shore continues for 2 miles 
about S.S.E.. to Punta de Piedras, or Rock Point, which is formed by the 
western extremity of the ridge of Guaranche. q 

Point Piedras shows a front of about half a mile, and then unites itself to the 
high land of the ridge: on the south point of it there is a sanctuary or chapel, 
dedicated to the Virgin of Agua Santa. The coast continues in the same direction 
of S.S.E. to Point Barrigon, which at first is low and sandy, and afterward 
searped or cliffy, but all of it so clean, that you may safely run by it at a cable’s 
Jength distance. This coast forms the little Bay of Araya, on the sonth point of 


“which, where the high land of Point Barrigon begins, there is a fort. From Point 


Barrigon the coast continues searped and very clean, about S. E. 2 miles to Point 
Caney; it then turns to the E.S.E.for along mile to Punta de Arenas, or Sandy 
Point, which is the most southerly point of this coast, and the northern-point of 
the Gulf of Cariaco, From Point Caney a bank extends along the coast as far as 
halfa mile south of Sandy Point. Here we suspend our description of the coast, 
and return to the island of Margarita. 4 

THE ISLAND OF MARGARITA.—The greatest length of this island, is 
from east to west about 37 miles: it is mountainous, and when seen from a distance 
on the north, it appears like two islets, from a space of low swampy land in the 
middle of it. On the eastern part there are several heights, which, in clear 
weather, may be seen from Cape Three Points, and on the western part a ridge of 
heights, called Macanan. The east point is named Ballena Point, and lies nearly 
on the meridian of the Morro of Chacopata; the coast runs thence about N. N. W. 
ZW. to Cape de la Isla, a distance of 13 miles, forming the N. E front of the island, 
the whole of which is clean, only sending off a bank about 3 cables in breadth. 
From Cape de la Isla the coast trends nearly S.W.by W. to Punta de Galera, a 
space of 7 miles, all clean: from Point Galera to that of Maria Libre it is about 
S.W.4S. 31 miles. Between these points there is a large bay, with a bank 
projecting from the shores of it, which in the centre runs out nearly a mile: on 
ithe shore opposite the widest part of the dank stands an Indian village. 

From Point Maria Libre to Point dela Tuna it is 114 miles (W.i N.) W.1N.; 
in the intermediate space there is a very large bay running in about 5 miles, the 
coast of which is very clean, and presents no other danger than the bank which 
borders it, and which, at the broadest part, extends only about half a mile from 
the land: the shore at the extremity of the bay is alow swampy beach. From 
Point de la Tuna the coast rans (W. by S.) W.S.W.1W., 8 miles to Punta del 
Tigre, the whole sufficiently clear to be coasted within half a mile. From the 
Jatter point, the coast bends more to the southward for 2 miles, to the Morro of 
Robledar, and thence (S. by W. 4 W.) 8. by W. 4% miles to Point Arenas, or Sandy 
Point, which is the western extremity of the island. The bank which surrounds 
the coast, extends about 12 mile from this western side of the island, between the 
Morro of Robledar and Point Arenas. To the N. W. of this front, about 5} miles, 
lies the eastern edge of a rocky shoal that has 4% fathoms on its shallowest part: 


- the direction of this shoal is N. W. and S. E. extending about 3 miles. The chan- 


nel between this skoal and the island is wide and free, and the least depth of 
water in itis 54 fathoms, sandy bottom. 

Three miles and a quarter (S. W.) S. W.258. from Point Ballena are the Point 
and Morro of Moreno; the coast between forms a spacious bay, on the north side of 
which stands the town of Pampatar. Nearly in a line between the two points, 
and about midway, lies an islet called Blanco, which is very clean, and the passage 
botween it and the land is very safe. In all this bay, the depths are from 6 to9 
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fathoms, sand, at the distance of 2 of a mile from the beach: with the bréeze 
blowing fresh, it is rather exposed, as there is no shelter; and although sucha 
wind does not send in much sea, it will be advisable to anchor in such a position, 
that in case of need there may be room to ren freely for the Morro Morena, which, 
if necessary, may be passed at the distance of a cable’s length on the east part. 

From the Morro Moreno the direction of the voast is (S. W.7 W.) S. W. 6 miles 
to Punta de Mosquitos ; on the north side of a bay between these points stands the 
town of la Mar, so called, but more correetly a cluster of straw huts: the coast 
from Moreno to Mosquito Pvint is so foul, that it would be dangerous to go within 
2 miles of it; the same character may be given to that farther westward, From 
Mosquito Point to Punta de Mangles, or Mangrove Point, the distance is 10% miles: 
the coast lies about W.1S. and E.2.N. true, butis very foul, froma rocky shoal 
that rans off about a mile. From Mangrove Point the coast trends to the north- 
westward, forming a bay between it and Punta de Piedras, or Rock Point, a 
distance of 3! miles: from the latter point it trends more to the northward, form- 
ing another bay with Point Pozo, which is.distant from Piedra 6} miles; avd from 
Point Pozo the coast trends about W.by N. a distance of 103 miles to Point 
Arenas, which, as before said, is the west point of the island. All the coast from 
Mangrove Point to Arenas is foul like the anterios, aad not to be approached with 
safety within2 miles. 

LOS FRAYLES.— About 9 miles to the eastward,aad northward of Margarita 
lies a groupe of islets called Los Frayles, the Friars, of which the most southerly 
one is the largest: they are all very clean, except the most northerly one, which — 
is surrounded by a reef extending about 2 cables’ length from it. 

SOLA ISLAND.—About 12 miles (N. E.4E.) N.E,4N. from the largest of 
the #rayles, and 20 miles (N. 63° 8.) N.E.by B.4.E, frou Cape de la Isia, lies the 
little island of Sola, very clean. From Sola to che Testigos the distance is 27 miles 
(N. 83° E.) E.N. E.: the passages between the Jestigos and Sola, Sola and the 
Frayles, the Frayles and Margarita, are all so clean, that ships of all sizes may 
navigate them in any kind of weather. PW 9 

COCHE ISLAND.—In the channel formed by Margarita and the coast of the 
main Jand are two large islands: the most easterly is named el Cocke, the Coach, 
and that on the west Cuagua or Cubagua. Coach Island is low, lying N. W-.andS. E. 
surrounded by a vrecky shoal and a reef, which extends fromthe N. W.and 5. E. 
points about a mile anda half; so as to form two channels; that op the north, 
with the island Margarita, which in its narrowest part is 2 wiles in width, and that 
on the south with the main Jand of nearly similar breadih in its most confined 
part. In either of them the passage is perfectly clear; the bottom is good, anda 
ship may ride at anchor in them as securely as in a port. 

CUBAGUA ISLAND is Jess than Coach Jsland, and lies neasly east and west: 
from the eastern point there are ashoal and a reef runping out about a mile. The 
north and south sides are very clean; on the west side, a rocky shoal extends about 
4 of amile from the shore: this, like Coach Island, forms two channels, one to the 
northward with the Island Margarita, and one to the southward with the main 
dJand: both are very free. In the narrowest part of the northern channel, which is 
between the shoal and reef, stretching off from the east point of Cubsgua, and the 
shoal which stretches off from the Punta de Mangles of Margarita, the breadth is 
3 miles. 

To navigate in the Channel to the northward of these isiands, itis only necessary 
to give a berth to the shoals which extend from the shore of Murgarita, that which 
projects from the N. W. point of the /s/and Coche, and that which stretches off from 
the east point of the [sland Cubagua; but, for greater certainty, you may bring the 
little and most northerly point of Cubagua to bear (West) W.4S. and run with it 
in that direction until you are well past the Punta de Mangles, when you may 
edge alittle to the northward ; it being well understood, at the same time, that 
the north point of Cubugua may be passed at the distance of a cable’s length, with- 
out any TSK. 

To sail through the South Channel, you bave to keep close to the Islas de Caribes, 
and de Lobes, which will clear the bank that stretches off from the S. E. end of 
Coach Island; and then shape a westerly course, without any fear for the three islets 
that lie to the northward of Punta de la Tuaa, and which are called Jslotes dela 
Tun: these are very clean, and you may pass between them if necessary. 
From these islets westward, the chaancl widens considerably, and consoquently 
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tequires less caution. Yn all these channels, it is advisable to anchor at night, 
in whatever part of them you may happen to be, and whether your object is to go 
to Araya or to Cumana; as the current would perhaps carry you to leeward; and 
besides, it is not proper to run for these ports without day-light, and when you 
can see to give a berth to the shoal of Point Araya, and also to that which extends 
from Cumana. 

To anchor at Araya, the only thing to guard against is the shoal off Point Araya, 
which, as before observed, stretches 24 miles to the N. W. fromit. This may be 
done by standing on rather more than 3 miles to the westward of the point before 
you alter your course to the southward ; or, whatis the same, not to steer at all 
to the southward until you bave lost soundings. But if it should be thought 
preferable to be guided by land-marks, endeavour not to cross the parallel of 
Punta Escarceo, until the most westerly peak of four, formed by the mountain of 
Macaneo, on the island of Margarita, bears to the eastward of North; with the 
understanding that, when that peak bears (N.5° E.) North, the edge of the shoal 
will be cleared about half a mile. The island of Cubagua will also afford a mark ; 
for by bringing the west point of it to bear (N. E.) N. E. 3 N. you will pass 2 miles 
to the westward of the shoal. 

According to what has been stated, a ship bound to Araya coasting along the 
main land, and between it and the Coach and Cubagua Islands, should pass about a 
mile north of Punta del Escarceo, and steer west, until the west point of Cubagua 
bears (N. E.) N. E.£N. when by altering the course to the south, she will pass 
at2miles distance from the edge of the baak. If it be desirable to pass closer 
to it, to avoid getting so far to leeward, it may be done by steering West until the 
most westerly peak of Macanao bears (N. 5° E.) North, or rather more easterly; 
then bring her head to the south, and she will pass within one mile of it. ‘The 
Southerly course must be kept to get abreast of the southernmost of the houses on 
Point Araya, then haul to the wind to fetch into the little bay of Araya, which will 
he known by the fort on the south side, and the sanctuary or chapel of Neestra 
Senora de Agua Santa on the north side, and on the south slope of Guaranache, 
Ritier in the bay, or on any part of this coast, as far as Point Arenas, a ship may 
anchor in any convenient depth, and if you choose, within a cable's length of the 
shore. 

Tp the same manner, all those who have to double Point Araya from the north; 
thatis, from Cubagua or from Margarita, ought not to cross the parallel of Punta 
Escarceo, without attending to the preceding directions : and if by accident those 
bearings should be brought on before getting into that parallel, steer immediately 
in the opposite direction, until you have Punta Esearceo bearing due (Kast) E. tN. 
of you, and then to the south, so as to be able to haul to the wind on getting 
abreast of the last house to the southward, on Point Aroya. The soundings may 
also guide those who come from the northward, by keeping without them 
altogether, or by going into no less than 35 fathoms, until they have crossed the 
parallel before mentioned. 

There are a shallow bank and a reef stretching out about half a mile to the south 
from Poixt Arenas. which has been already spoken of, as the north point of the 
GULF of CARIACO. This Gulf, which runs into the eastward about 35 miles, 
and isin general about 8 miles wide, may be considered asa spacious and well 
sheltered harbour: for you may anchor in any part of it, the deepest water being 
40 fathoms. The shores of it are very clean, and may be approached to haif a 
mile, or even less, except in the vicinity of Cumana, where a shallow bank extends 
about? of a mile from the river. On the north coast there are two harbours, called 
Laguna chica and Laguna grande, or Obispo, (Bishop’s Lagoon). The first is very 
small, but the latter is spacious, and besides having from 9 to 20 fathoms water, is 
so clean, that to navigate it, you have only to keep clear of what is seen. 

Within the Guif there is no town of consequence, or any inducement for ships 
from Europe to visit it, as ithe point to which all of them direct their course is 
Cumana, situated on the south point of the mouth of the gulf: this point is low and 
sandy, with a bank running from it to the west and south, so steep, that from 11 
fathoms there is immediately 5, and from 5 a vessel may immediately be aground. 
The edge of the bank, that is, the shallow water running eastward, keeps almost 
east and west with the point, and extends along about 4 miles to Point Delgada, 
whence it turns to S. E. with the coast, narrowing towards the vicinity of Monte 
Blanco, where it terminates on a clean shore. 
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The edge of the bank that runs to the southward from the point, is very close to 
the shore, and forms with it the mouth of the river Manzanares, whence it increases 
in breadth to the S. W.; so that N. W. of the Morro Colorado, or Red Morro, a 
little mountain with a red cliff south of the town, it reaches about a mile from the 
shore; from this point it narrows again and terminates at Point Piedras. 

CUMANA.—The townand fort of Cumana stand on the bigh land of the point, onthe 
banks of the Manzanares: on the low land, and nearer to the beach, isan Indian town, 
separated from Cumana by the river. The anchorage is nearly in front of, and to 
the west of the river’s mouth. ‘To fetch it, steer from Punta del Caney for the Red 
Morro, but not more to windward until the bank off Punta de Arenus is cleared: 
when this is done, keep to the wind and steer a direct course for the mouth 
of the river,on the south point of which stands afort. Keep the lead going, and 
on getting a depth of water suitable for the size of the vessel, let go an anchor, 
with which, and a small one carried on shore, the ship will be moored. But, if 
the wind be scant, or the current set the vessel to leeward, so as to make it 
necessary to beat up to the anchorage, it is necessary, in order to keep clear of the 
outer point of the shoal, not to stand to the southward further than to bring the 
castle of San Antonio to bear East: the castle is situated on the most elevated part 
of the town of Cumana, To the northward there. is no danger, and the tack may 
be prolonged as far as is thought to be advantageous. 

Tu the southward, of the Red Morrv and somewhat,to the eastward of Point 
Piedras, the river Bordones falls into tbesea- From Point Piedrus the coast runs about 
(West) W.4S.: in some places searped, and in others a sandy beach, for 34 miles 
to Puerto Escondido, or Hidden Port, which is a bay formed by the coast, running 
in about half a mile, and 3 cables wide atthe eutrance: in the middle of it there 
are 4} tathoms, sand; but nearer to the shore, only 3 and 2; off the west point 
there are some rocks, which may be avoided, by keeping at little more than a 
cable’s length from the point. p : 

From the west poiut of Puerto Escondido, the shore ruvus about (West) W- 3S. 
one mile and a quarter to Point Campanarito, which is scarped and clean, except 
one sunken rock about half a cable’s length from the shore, and 2 or 3 cables’ 
length to the westward of the west point of Puertu Escondido. 

From Point Campanarito to the Morro and signal-tower of Mochima, the distance 
is only 2 of a mile: between the two points there. isa very fice bay, varying in 
depth of water, from 16 to 44 fathoms, which is to be found within a cable’s length 
of the shore.. This bay is remarkably clean, except that N. W. from Point Cam- 
panarito, there are a few rocks, extending rather less than half a cable’s leugth from 
it; but it is advisable not to pass at Jess than one cable's length of it. 

MOCHIMA HARBOUR.—About W. S.W. from the signal-tower of Machima, - 
there is a little tongue of land forming the east point of the Harbour of Muchima, 
which is capacious, handsome, and well sheltered; the shore is indented with 
several little. bays, or coves, which form natural docks. The depth of water is 
very regular, no where exceeding 14 fathoms, or being less than 4} fathoms; the 
latter from 1 to 1£ cable’s length from the shore, which is geueraily very clean. 
‘Take care to pass a cable and a half’s length from every yisible obstruction, and 
all danger will be avoided. Yo these advantages may be added that of free 
ingress and egress with the trade wind, altogether making this the best harbour 
in all this part of America, and indeed one of the best. in the world. _ , , 

PUERTO DE MANARE.—About a mile to the westward of Mochimais the 
Harbour of Manare, which is also an excellent one; the depth of water is from 14 
to 4$ fathoms, the Jatier at half a cable’s length from its shores, and these are 
very clean. As the entrance is wide, a vessel may sailin with the trade wiod:at 
any lime, and quit it with equal facility. The west point of this harbour is calied, 
Cape Manare. ‘ , 

Fron Cape Munare the coast trends about W.S. W. nearly a mile and a halfto 
Punta de Tigrillo; which has a reef around it, stretching off to about a cable’s 
Jength from the shore: the coast hence inclines to the south and easiward for 24 
miles, when it lurus to W. by 8.,5 miles, to Punta Gorda, the western extremity of 
the Bay of Tigrillo; at the eastern extremity of the bay, there is a caval com- 
municalting with the harbour of Mockima. In this bay there are three islands; 
the first, or the eastmost, is called Venados ; the second, or middle one, Caraca del 
Este; and the third, Caraca del Oeste: all the shores of the bay, as well as of these 
islands, are yery clean; only at the north point of the island Venados, which is, 
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called Punta Campanaria, there isa rock about a cable’s length off, and a’ soralb 
shaliow bank running off about the same distance from the 8S. W. end of the island. 
All the passages or straits between these islands, and that hetween them and the 
main land, are safe and navigable for ships of any class; and although some of: 
them are narrow, yet the soundings in all of them are such, that an anchor may be 
let goin case of necessity. 

The only danger to be guarded against, is a rocky shoal called the-Caracas, lying: 
to the north-westward of the Hustern Caraca, at the distance of rather more than a 
nile: this shoal is about half a mile in length from east to west, and presents no. 
danger: for, in passing between it and the Caraca Isles, it will be avoided by keep- 
ing near to the fatter; and, in going outside of it, keeping to the northward o 
Point Manare, will clear itin that direction. 

GULF OF SANTA FE’ —To the southward of Pwilta Gorda,,about 3 miles, lies 
Punta del Escarpado roxo, or Red Cliff Point; these form the entrance of ths Gulf of 
Sawa Fé, which extends about 6 miles inland toward the east. The shores of it 
throughout are very clean, but at the entrance only, about one-third of a mile from 
the north coast lies a foul reck, which should not be approached within 12 or 2. 
cables’ length: the depth of water in the Gu/f is from 30 to 20 fathoms, maddy, 
bottom. 

From the point of Escerpedo roxo the coast inclines to the southward and then to 
the westwa rd for 23 miles, to Point de la Cruz, forming a bay that is very clean,_ 
and affords an excellent anchorage, called the Bay of Santa Cruz. About one mile 
W.N. W. from the latter point, lies the easternmost of the little islands called the 
Arapos, which are about half a mile in extent in that direction: they are very 
clean, except in the strait between them, which is impassable, on account ofa bank 
and reef that joins them together. The passage between the eastern isle and the 
coast is free from danger: there are two small rocks at the west part of the western 
isle, but they are also very clean. 

From Point de Cruz the coast continues westward, inclining alittle to the south, for: 
nearly 4 miles to Punta Comona, the whole of which is clean, and navigable within 
2 cables’ length of the land, without any risk. To the westward of Point Comona,. 
at the distance of 2 short miles, is Punta Pertigalete, the land between forming a 
beautiful bay, in which there are 12 fathoms water, at a cable’s Jength from the 
shore. The bottom of this bay is a sandy beach, and two little rivalets run into it: 
it is all very clean except on the eastern side, which sends off a reef about a cable’s 
length from the shore. In front of this bay, and about 3 cables’ lengsth north from 
Punta Pertigalete, lies the south coast of the Isla de Monos, or Guaracaro, the shores. 
of which are steep and clean; but at about 2 cables’ length from the north part of 
it, there is a rock, which is foul, with a reef, which must not be approached vearcr 
than halfa cable's length. The strait between this rock and Islu de Mouos is very. 
clean, with 26 fathoms water in it; and to pass throughit you ought to keep nearest 
to thevisland. The passage between the island and the main is also very clean, 
and has 45 to 50 fathoms in its middle, and nearly the same depth close to the 
island, which it is best to keep near to, unless you wish to pass in the middle of the: 
Strait, 

One mile and a half westfrom Punta Pertigalete is Punta de Guanta, and between, 
them is the Cove of Pertigalete, in which are several islets, and a rivulet runs into. 
it. If any one wishes to anchor in this cove, it is necessary to avoid the western 
part of Point Pertigalete, passing it at a cable’s length at least, to clear a reef 
which stretches from that part. {tis also necessary to beware of a reef and shoal 
that project out in the centre of the bay, but they will be cleared by not getting 
any thing to the westward of the eastern part of the first islet to the northward. 
Attending to this, a vessel may anchor north from the mouth of the rivulet, in 4& 
fathoms water, about 14 cable’s lenyth from the eastern beach. “an 

Westward from Punta de Guanta, and at the distance of 3 miles, is the Punta de. 
Bergantin: between the two and about a mile from the first, is the little bay of 
Guanta, in the mouth of which are several islets and rocks, forming very narrow 
passes, although with deep water and very clear. Within the bay there are from 
15 to 9 fathoms water, which is found at half a cable’s length from the shore. On 
the western front of the bay there is a reef, extending off about 2 cables’ length; 
this will be avoided by running along by the eastern shore, whichis very clean. 

The Punta de Bergantin is foul, with a reef, which stretches out about a cables 
length, and extends to the southward nearly a mile; on the S. W. side of the point 
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there is an islet, so very foul all round, as not to eave a clear passage between it 
and the point. From the latter, the coast continues trending westward, forming 
the Bay of Bergantin, the south coast of which is very foul, with a reef and shoal, 
that continue to border the coast to the westward as far as the Morro of 
Barcelona. 

BARCELONA.— The Morro of Barcelona is high land lying north and south, 
about a mile in extent, and joined tv the coast by a narrow isthmus or tongue of 
sand, rather more thana mile in length. The distance between Punta de Ber- 
gantin and the Morro of Barcelona is about 4% miles: and the coast, which turns 
to the southward, forms a great bay called Pozuelos. Along all this tract of coast, 
which is a sandy beach, and very low land, the shoal extends about a mile from the 
shore; and therefore, in navigating it, ships should steer direct from Punta de 
Bergantin to the north part of the Morro, which is clean and steep-to, and may be 
passed within a cable’s length; or should it be thought advisable to enter the bay, 
the lead must be kept going, and care taken not to go into Jess than 8 fathoms 
water on sandy bottom. The western coast of the Morro of Barcelona is foul, 
and sbould not be passed nearer than 2 cables’ length. From the north point of 
this Morroto Punta Maurica to the southward of it, the distance is about 4 miles; 
and the coast, which is a low sandy beach, turns to the eastward, and in it the river 
of Barcelona disembogues, forming a large bank of sandy mud. ' About 14 mile in- 
land, and on the Jeft bank of the river, stands the City of Barcelona. To anchor in 
this bay, the lead will be the best guide; for being very shoal, every ship may 
anchor in a berth suitable to its draught of water. 

CHIMANA, AND OTHER ISLES.— Off this coast, between Cape Manare and 
the Morro of Barcelona, besides the islands already mentioned, there are several 
others, called the Picudas, the Chimanas, and the Borrachas. The Great Picuda lies 
to the westward of the west Caraca, with which it forms a channel rather more than 
a mile wide, and so clean that you have only to beware of a sunken rock that lies 
about 2 cables’ length east, from the east point of Picuda. This island lies S. W. 
and N. E. a little more than a mile in length: its shores are very clean, but to the 
northward of its extreme east point there are two rocks, the first about 1, and the 
other 3 cables’ length off. 

About S.W. by W. 32 miles from the Great Picuda, lies the seeond Picuda, an 
islet of a circular figure, about 3 cables’ length in extent, and very clean. About 
S.S.E. from the last, at the distance of 1 mile, is the Fast Chimana, another islet 
Jess than it, and equally clean. Two miles further west; is the east point of the 
Second Chimana, which lies east and west, and is about 1; mile in extent: this 
also is very clean. Off its east end are 2 small islets, the nearest being about one 
cable’s length off, and the other five cables: on the west side is another small 
islet, at a cable’s length distance. j 

At 2 cables’ length south-westward from the west point of the Second Chimana, 
lies the eastern point of the Great Chimana, which island is of a very irregular fizure, 
and its greatest extent, nearly east and west, is34 miles. To the westward of it 
about one-third of a mile, lies the Mest Chimana, joined to the great one by a 
shoal of rocks and sand, extending a full half mile to the northward from the north 
part of the Great Chimana. Upon this shoal, and midway between the two islands, 
there is a small istet; and there is also another at a very short distance from the 
west part of the West Chimana. Finally, to the southward of the eastern end of 
the Great Chimana, lies the South Chimana, which in its greatest extent from N. E. 
to S. W. measures 2 miles. This island forms two channels; one on the north 
with the Great Chimana, about a cable and a half in width, and perfectly clean, 
with a depth of 20 fathoms, muddy bottom; and the other to the south, between 
the island and Punta del Burgantin, of half a mile in width, and also very clean: 
for, in passing through it you have only to avoid the reef that runs off from Punta 
del Burgantin about a cable’s length. Between the Great and the South Chimana 
there are various small islets, but all very clean. \ 

From a recapitulation of what has been said of these islands and islets, it will 
be seen, that they are clean and navigable, tlie only dangers being the ruck on the 
east of the Great Picuda, and the shoal in the channel between the Great and the 
West Chimana ; consequently all the passages between the islands and islets are 
navigable; although some of them, from being very narrow, are not so eligible 
for large ships; this circumstance, however, is a matter of choice for the naviga- 
tor; in other respects he has no hidden peril to guard against. 
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The ISLAND BORRACHA, or Drunken Woman’s Island, lies about 3 miles to 
the westward of the West Chimana. It is about 2 milesin extent, nearly north and 
south, and 1} at its greatest breadth. All the east and north sides of it are very 
clean ; but on the N. W. there is a very foul rocky bank, with very little water over 
it, and on which are several littleislets ; all these should be passed on the outside, 
at 2 cables’ length distance, from the westernmost. About south from the south 
extremity of this island, there is a large sand bank, on which there are an islet 
called Borracho, and two little islets, called los Borrachitos: the latter are distant 
from the Borracho, 2 large miles: they should always be passed on the south side, 
at not less than 3 cables’ length distance, for between them and the Borracho, as 
well as between it and the principal island, the water is very shallow. 

From the anchorage of Barcelona, the direction of the coast is west, inclining a 
little to the south, a distance of 32 miles, to the Morro of Unare; whence it trends 
to the northward of west, a distance of 57 miles to Cape Codera. The whole of this 
coast is low land, and upon it are seen the Morros of Piritu and of Unare, 8 miles 
distant from each other, All along it, the water is shallow but clean, so that in 
running along by it, no other guide than the lead is necessary for navigating it. 
There are only two islands lying off it, called Piritu, which are 12 miles to the 
westward of the anchorage of Barcelona, and rather more than 3 miles out from the 
shore. These isles lie nearly east and west, are low like the coast, and have a 
reef extending nearly 1} cable’s length from them. There is a passage between 
them, but it is hazardous, on account of the reefs which stretch out from both 
islands, and which leave a clear channel of only 2 cables’ length wide, with a 
depth of 53 fathoms. The passage between them and the coast is fit for ships of 
any size, and in going through it no other guide than the lead is necessary. 

BLANQUILLA, &c. Nearly (North) N.4 W. 40 miles from the.N. W. point of 
Margarita lies the southernmost of seven Islands, called los Hermanos, or the Bro- 
thers: they are all clean, and so steep, that there are no soundings in the straits 
between them, and they extend about 7 miles from south to north. 

Seven miles to the westward of the northernmost Hermunos, is the Island Blan- 
quilla, in extent about 6 miles from north to south, and 3 from east to west: it is 
very flat and entirely desert; but its shores are very clean, with the exception of 
the S. W. side, which has several reefs and rocks, extending off about 3 cables’ 
length from the shore, and some points on the west side; and off the north point 
also there are some single rocks, about 2 cables’ length from the sbore. On the 
N. W. side there is anchorage in from 18 fathoms at a mile from the shore, to 6 or 
7 at 3 cables’ length from it. All the bottom of the anchorage is of sand. At 
about the middle of the western coast, at a little cove in the beach, there is a 
cazimba, spring or rill, whence fresh water may be obtained. 

TORTUGA.—Forty-six miles to the westward of Margarita is the Isla Tortuga 
(Turtle Island), which is about 12 miles long from east to west, and 5} wide at its 
greatest breadth: all the east and N.E. sides are clean, except at Point Del- 
gada, the N. E. extremity, where a reef extends off about 2 cables’ length. The 
south side is also very clean, but at the eastern point there are several islets: 
the west point of the island is named Punta de Arenas; from which to the north 
point, called Punta Norte, the water is very shallow, so that it will be necessary to 
keep the lead going in passing thatspace. On this side there is, First, Cayo An- 
guila, which is half a mile distant from the coast, and the channel between is very 
foul. Second, Cayo Herradura ( Horse Shoe Kay), forming with the coast a chan- 
nel of a mile in width,. but which ought not to be attempted with a large vessel : 
from the N. E. point of this Kay, a rocky reef projects out about 2! cables’ length 
eastward: Third, Cayos del Fondeadero or Tortuaguillos, two in number, entirely 
surrounded by a bank, with little water on it. The anchorage of Tortugas is be- 
tween the Tortuaguillos and the coast of the principal island; it may be entered 
from the S. W., or on the north, through the channel formed by the Tortuaguillos 

- and the Herradura. In all this anchorage, and in the channels leading to it, there 
are no more than 6 to 7 fathoms, on sandy bottom in the middle of it: to direct 
yourself into it, the only care required, is not to-haye less than 6 fathoms water. 
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Descnirtion of the Coast or Caracas and the Frontier Istanps, 
Jrom Care. Covera to Carre Roman. 


CAPE CODERA, a part well known on this coast, is a very round Morro or 
Hill, ov the north of which, to the distance of a mile, a tongue of low land extends, 
so clean that at balf a cables’ length from it, there are 9 fathoms water, en sandy 
bottom. This tongue forms a very fine anchorage to the westward, called Puerto 
Corsarios, or Privoteer's Harbour; to enter it you have only to double the west 
point of the tongue of land, which has a rock above water very close to it, and 
anchor, so soon as you find yourself sbeltered from the wind, in any depth that 
suits you, wit) the understanding, that at 2 cables’ length from the shore. there 
are 7 fathoms, on sandy bottom. At the-south extremity of the bay, for the space 
of about 3-cables’ length, the coast is a low swampy beach; whence to the west- 
ward, itis foul, sending off a reef half a cable’s Jength from the shore. The west 
point of the bay, called Caracoles, has on the north side a rock close to it, from 
which a reef extends about a cable’s length. 

From Cape Codera the high mountains of Caracas are visible, extending to the 
westward, many leagues. (N. 8° W.) N. by W. westerly 14 miles from the Cape 
lies an islet, which has the appearance of a ship under sail; it is very clean ex- 
cept about a musket shot to the north, where there are two sunken rocks, having 
between them and the islet a channel of great depth: this rock is called the Sen- 
tinel. 

From Caracoles point the direction of the coast is (W.N. W.) W.N. W. 2 W. 
for the distance of 9} miles to Point Mapa, whence it turns to (W.by 8S.) W.S.W. 
4 W.2% miles to Point Chuspa, which is the eastern extremity of an anchorage of 
the same name. The whole of this space sends off a reef, which, at Point Maspa, 
extends a mile from shore, and terminates at Point Chuspa: ships should not run 
along shore at a less distance than 2 miles. 

CHUSPA BAY.—The anchorage in this bay is excellent: from Chuspa Point, 
which is the N. B. point of the bay, the shore runs‘about'S. W. for the space of 1} 
mile, to the mouth of the river of the same name, on the east bank of which stands 
the town of Chaspa, about 2 cables’ Jengih from the beach. From the mouth of the 
tiver the coast rounds to the westward for the distance of 14 mile to Point Cu- 
ruau, to the southward of which, at aboot one-third of a mile inland, stands the town 
of Curuau,. Brom Point Chuspa to that of Curvau all the shore is very clean, and 
the only guide necessary for entering the anchorage is ‘the lead; hut from Point 
Curnau the coast is very foul, with a reef running 2 cables’ length off, and con- 
tinning so as far as Punta del Prayle, or Priar’s Point, which has a rock of the same 
name, about a cable's length from it. ‘This point lies nearly 4 miles to the westward 
of Point Curuau, and between them there is a projection of cliff to the northward, 
called de Sabana, and to the north of it lies a bank, the south edye of whieh is litile 
more than a mile from the shore: its greatest extent is a mile from S. E. to N. W. 
on a bottom of rock ; and although, in general, it has from 9 to 42 fathoms water 
on it, yet there are some spots with nut more than 4 and 22 fathoms, for which 
reason it should be carefully avoided. Itlies 3 miles from the anchorage of Chuspa; 
and as to enter that anchorage, it is necessary to pass close to the Point of Chuspa, 

- you will thereby avoid the shoal; and also if you take care to be to the northwar 
of the parallel of Point Chuspa, before you cross the meridian of Curuau. 3 bets 

From Punta del Frayle, the coast trends to westward, inclining somewhat to the 
south, for the distance of 29 miles, to the anchorage of La Guayra; and along the 
whole space a ship may be anchored at half a mile fromthe shore, or even at the 
distance of a musket-shot. 

The PORT OF LA GUAYRA, on account of its commerce, is the principal 
port on this coast: it cannot properly be called either a harbour, or a roadstead, 
bot a bend in the open coast, between Point Curabullera on the east, and Cape 
Blanco on the west; consequently it has no shelter from the N. E. and N.W. 
quarters. and the east wind, which ts constant, sendsio a heayy swell. Hence vessels 
moor with an anchor and hawser out astern to the westward, to prevent them from 
lying athwart the sea, when the wind moderates or falls calm. The bottom is good 
holding ground, and ata cable’s Jength from the shore there are nearly 3 fathoms 
water. At this anchorage it is seldom that any other wind than the regular breeze 
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is experienced ; but sometimes it changes to the westward, in which case the hawser 
must be shifted forward ; the land wind seldom blows here, but there are frequent ~ 
squalls from the S. E. during the rainy season. Although La Guayra, from its na- 
tural situation, is not a harbour, yet it is so from climate, as the winds are never 
sufliciently strong to endanger vessels at anchor there. 

In proceeding toward the anchorage from sea, the mariner will have a good 
mark ina very high and sharp peak, called the Peak of Cares situated inland, about 
20 miles to the eastward ; and to the westward of it is another, called the Peck of 
Niquatar, and thence a range of mountains ranning towards La Guayra, among 
which the Silla de Caracas, ( Saddle of Caracas,) and Mount Avila may, be distinguished, 
the latter being nearly S.S.E. from the anchorage. But it is most advisable to 
make the land well to windward, when there will be no risk in ranning down to 
the anchorage: cables are sometimes chafed here by some lost anchors, which the 
English left in one of their expeditions against this place. ; 

From the anchorage of La Guayra the coast trends nearly W. by S., and is suffi- 
ciently clean to run down at the distance of half a mile so far as the little harbour 
of La Cruz, about 26 miles. The port of La Cruz is a little bay of about a cable 
and a half wide at the mouth, and 2 cables’ Jength in depth: it is very clean, 
having at half a ship’s length from the shore, on all sides of it, 41 fathoms water. 
In the south part of the interior of this harbour a river discharges; and at the east 
point, which is called Point la Cruz, there is.a rock close to it. This anchorage 
would be excellentif it were larger; but as itis, small vessels only can use it. 

From this port the coast continues about (W. by S.) W. S. W, 2 W. for the dis- 

_ tance of 23 miles, to the Bay or Cove of Cata: it is all very clean, and may be safely 
approached within a mile if you choose. Two lcagues to the easiward,of Cata Bay, 
and 5 miles inland, is a,mountain called La Meseta (the Little Table); and about 
the same distance inland on the meridian of Cata is another, named Mount Ocumare, 
which will serye as land-marks either, for the Cove of Cata, or that of Ocumare fur- 
ther to the west. 2 ‘ } 

The Cove of Cata is half a mile wide at ifs entrance, and about the same in depth: 
at the east point there is an islet almost close to it. whence the coast trends to the 
south, to the bottem of the cove, where ayziver disembogucs, forming a bank with 
little water on it, which, extends nearly a eables’ length from the shore. Every 
other part of the cove js clean, and the depth of water from 25 to 44 fathoms; the 
latter depth being found at 14.cable’s length from the beach. 

OCUMARE COVE.—Iwo-thirds ofa wile westward from the west point of Cata, is 
the eastern point of the Cove of Ocumare, which has, also, very good anchorage. N.W. 
of the east point there is an islet, between which and the point there is a strait of 
half a cable’s length in width, quite clear, and the least water in it is 6} fathoms. 
In taking this anchorage, pass.close by the isict, and then to the southward until 
you are sheltered, when you,;may anchor in 64 fathoms, on sandy bottom, at about 
a cable’s length to the southward of the islet. This cove is shallow, and the lead 
is a good guide to it; care must, however, be taken, for as, the anchorage ts of 
little extent from north 10 south, a Jarge vessel may possibly touch the ground, 
unless attention be paid to luff up, and deaden her headway in sufficient time, A 
river falls into the bottom of the cove a little to the southward of the islet; and on 
its banks there are some fishermen’s huts. : 

Two miles and a half fromthe islet of Ocumare is the east point of the Cove, 
named the Cienagu of Ocumare, which is nothing more than a swampy opening of 
the land, kaving betwéen two shallow parts of the reef a channel of a cable, or 14 
eable’s Jength in breadth, with a depth of 12to 44. fathoms in it. The western point 
of this cove is formed by an insulated Morro, which rises on the lowland. This 
anchorage is very bad, and fit only for small coasting vessels, 

PORTO TURIAMO.—One mile and a half to the westward of the Morro of 
Cienega is the harbour of T'uriamo, which is excellent, and capable of receiving 
‘every class of ships. At the exterior points, itis abont a mile wide, but decreases 
inwards to two-thirds of a mile. Itis 2 miles.deep, from north to south, and in 
every part of it, there are from 26 to 18 fathoms water, on mud and sand. All the 
shore of it is lined by a reef, extending outward about 3 of a cable’s length; and if 
you take care to approach no nearer than half a cable’s length, you will avoid all 
danger. At the further extremity of the harbour, the river Turiamo discharges 
etself on a sandy beach; and at a cable’s length off the N. W. part of the eastern 
poiat of the entrance, there is an islet of the same name. 
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PORTO CABELLO.—From the Port of Turiamo westward, at the distance o” 
9 miles, is Porto Cabello: this part of the coast is all clean, and may be ran along 
ata mile distance.* There are several detached islets lying off it, to the eastward of 
Porto Cabello, to sail among which, sufficient information will be obtained by con- 
sulting the particular chart of this port, in which these islets are represented. 

Porto Cabello is a Channel, or Harbour, formed by several islets and tongues of low 
land, covered with mangroves. Ships must be warped into it, and those of the 
largest size, may be made fast to the mole, not requiring even the use of a plank 
or board to Jand from them. The mouth of this channel opens into a spacious 
bay, with excellent anchorage in from 1] to 14 fathoms, sandy mud, and well 
sheltered from the breeze. Being in 5 fathoms you will be near enough to the beach, 
which is rather foul with rocks; the best berth is about due west from the entrance 
of the port, at about 3 or 4 cables’ distant. In this harbour all the Spanish mer- 
chant ships that heretofore traded to La Guayra were careened and wintered; each 
ship, so soon as it had delivered its cargo at La Guayra, proceeded to Porto Cabello 
for greater security, to receive such repairs as were required, and took in part of 
the homeward bound cargo: she then retarned to La Guayra to complete her lading. 
Porto Cabello had, therefore, always a body of good shipwrights, &c. though not 
very numerous. ” 

Ships of war should only enter the harbour when it may be necessary to careen 
them ; for other purposes it is not only useless, but it is prejudicial; they should, 
therefore, always remain in the bay; for the excessive heat in the harbour, the 
mangroves with which it is surrounded, and the difficulty of keeping the crews from 
intemperance, occasion almost immediate attacks of putrid fevers and the black 
vomit, both of which make dreadful ravages among Europeans. 

The coast to leeward, or westward of Porto Cabello, forms an extensive bay, called 
Tucacas, or Gulf of Triste, in which there are several islets, or smallislands, With 
the regalar breeze, it is‘a lee shore, and rather dangerous; ships from Europe 
sbould keep clear of it, as there can be no inducement to take them in. 

The north point of this bay, named Point Tucacas, bears (N.28 W.) N. W. by N. 
from the entrance of Porto Cabello, and is 25 miles distant from it: vessels bound 
westward from Porto Cabello, should steer about (N. by W.) N. by W. 4 W. until 
they are abreast of Point Tucacas; or N.N.W. if they intend to keep close in by 
the point, and take the anchorage near it, called Chichirivichi. 

Point Tucacas is formed by a low swampy land, covered with mangroves, extending 
about a mile from the high land: on the east side of it, there is a Kay of about a mile 
in length from S. E. to N. W., named Sombrero, having between it and the coast a 
channel nearly half a mile wide; which, although there is a depth of 11 fathoms in 
it, is obstructed by shoals, and reefs extending from the shores. A Kay onthe N. E. 
side, is also surrounded by a reef of 2 cables’ length broad; itis not advisable to 
approach it nearer than a mile. From Point Tucacas, which is to the westward of 
the most northerly part of Sombrero Kay, the coast trends about N. W. low and foul, 
with a reef half a mile broad, extending as far as the mouth of the Harbour of 
Chichirivichi, distant 3 miles from the point. 

The HARBOUR OF CHICHIRIVICHLIis formed by low lands covered withman- 
groves, and although well sheltered from all winds, with 6% fathoms good holding 
ground, the entrance to itis rather difficult on account of shoals andreefs. The east 
point, named Chichirivichi, is nearly a mile in length,and a reef extends from it about 
3 cables’ length, upon which there are some islets; these must all be passed on the 
outside. ‘To the northward of these lies a Kay, named Peraza, with afoul reef all 
round it, halfa cable broad. This kay and theislets off the point, form a channel 
2 cables’ length wide, with about § fathoms of water init. Westward of Peraza Kay 
lies another, named Chichirivichi, rather larger, but also surrounded by a reef half 
a cable’s length broad: between these two there is a channel of more than 2 cables’ 
length wide, with 6} and 7 fathoms water. The west point of the harbour lies to 
the westward of Chichirivicht Kay, and there is a channel between them of 2 cables’ 
length broad, with 54, 6, and 7 fathoms water; there are, however, two shoals in 
it, with only 2 fathoms over them. Half a mile north of Chichirivicht Kay, there is 
a larger one, named Salt Kay, from the salterns on it; this is also surrounded by a 
reef, a cables’ lengtk wide, except at the S. W. part. Finally, about 14 mile N. by 
E. from Salt Kay, lies Borracho Kay, which is very foul, with a reef extending so 
much as half a mile from the N. E. and south points of it. All this part of the sea 
which we have just described is so shoal, and of so regular a bottom, that at little 
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more than half a mile from the coast, there are 63 fathoms, and the water deepens 
so preieels: that at 2 miles north of Borracho Kay, there are 14 fathoms, sandy 
mud. ; 

To enter the Port, after you are abreast of the northernmost part of Sombrero 
Kay, which must always be passed on the outside, lay the ship’s head towards 
Peraza Kay, in order to pass about midway between it, and the islets off the point; 
and then steer to the westward until Peraza Kay bears (N.E. by E.) N.E.7 E., 
when you must steer (S. W. by W.) S. W. 4 W. edging to south, so soon as the 
largest islet off Point Chichirivichi bears (East) E. 4 N., thence run under shelter of - 
the point, changing the course as convenient to S. S. E., and anchor in 6} fathoms, 
mud. 

From the Harbour of Chichirivichi, the coast trends about (N.N. W.)N.N.W.2W., 
a distance of 18 miles to Point St. Juan; the ground is so flat and regular in all 
that space, that at the distance of 4 miles from the shore, there are only 14 fa- 
thoms. The only obstruction is a small shoal lying off a little point named Manatie, 
about 4 miles to the eastward of Point St. Juan: it does not, however, extend more 
than a mile from the shore. F 

Point St. Juan forms, on its west side, a large bay, but so shallow, that at a mile 
from the beach, there are no more than 3 fathoms water. To the north-westward 
of the point there are two kays; the first at half a mile distant, called St. Juan’s 
Kay, and the second, 2 miles further, named the N. W. Kay. On the N. W. side 
of the point there is a reef about 2 cables’ length broad, and St. Juan's Kay is sur- 
rounded by another, about half that breadth: the other kay is also surrounded by 
a reef, which extends off from its S. E. point, about half a mile, having on it seve- 
ral kays and islets. The anchorage is to the S. W. of St. Juan’s Kay; to enter it, it 
will be necessary to pass to the N. W. of that kay, and anchor in any depth of 

. water suitable to the ship’s draught. It is directed to go outside St. Juan’s Kay, 
because the channel between it and the point is eligible for small vessels only; 
not alone from its narrowness and the foulness of the reef, but because the greatest 
depth of water therein is only 35 fathoms. 

From Point St. Juan the coast trends (N.60° W.) W. N. W. a distance of 19° 
miles, to Punta del. Ubero, and is all shallow and clean. To the west of Point 
Uberoit forms a short bay, which, on account of the little depth in it, will not admit 
large vessels far enough in to receive shelter from the breeze. About N. N. W. 
from the point, distant 14 mile, there is a shoal, the least water on which is 4} 
fathoms: it has some loose stones on it. 

From Ubero Point to Zamuro Point the distance is 12 miles, the coast running in 
the same direction as the former. From Zamuro Point, the coast continues to the 
distance of 40 miles, forming various sinuosities or bends, to the Bay of Vela de 
Coro ; itis all shallow and clean, and may be coasted at the distance of balf a 
league, by keeping the lead going. On this coast rise various mountains, which 
are plainly seen from the sea. ss 

VELA DE CORO.—In the bay of Vela de Coro there is anchorage, to take 
which no other direction is necessary than the lead; for the bottom is very shallow 
and clean. On the east side of this bay is the town named la Vela de Coro; and 
about 2 miles inland, and to the eastward of it, is an Indian village, named Car- 
rizal. The river Coro falls into the sea 1 mile to the westward of La Vela de Coro. 
From this river the coast turns abruptly to the north, forming a chain of sand banks 
or hills, about 19 miles in length, uniting the peninsula of Paraguana with the coast: 
The eastern coast of this peninsula runs (North) N. 4 W. for 15 miles, to Point 
Aricula, which point bears (N.24° W.) N.N.W.2W. from the Bay of Coro, at 
the distance of 31 miles: off all this coast the soundings are very regular, and at 
10 miles from the shore the depth is only 18 fathoms. 

From Aricula Point the coast runs about N.N. W. to the distance of 17 miles 
to the Point of Tumatey ; from which to Cape St. Roman, the northernmost point of 
the peninsula, it is 4 miles, and the coasttrends about W. N. W. The mountain of 
Santa Anna is situated near the S. E. part of this peninsula, and may be seen many 
leacues out at sea. 

The ISLAND ORCHILLA.—Due (North) N.2 W. from Cape Codera at the 
distance of 234 leagues, lies the Island of Orchilla, the greatest extent of which is 
from east to west. Itis rather low, but on its north coast there are some peaks, 
the highest of whichis near the western extremity of the island. From the ex- 
treme east point, a Aay extends to the north about 3 miles; and to the west of it, 
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a great reef extends in that direction to ncar the middle of the island, having upor 
it several kays» All the rest of thé coast is clean, and may be run along by, at 
the distance of a cable’s length. On the S. W. part, and near the western ex- 
tremity, there is a clear sandy beach, in front of which there is good anchorage 10 
6 or 7 fathoms water, on Saud, at the distance of a cable and a half from the beach, 
well sheltered from the trade breezes. Of the west extremity of the island, at the 
distance of half ‘a mile’\W. N. W., there is a farallon or rock, yery clean and 
steep to; the channel between is eligible for ships of any class. i 

“THE ROQUES.—To the westward of Orchilla, at the distanve of 22 miles lie the 
Roques, which aveoa cluster of low kays, raised on a very dangerous reef. This 
groupe has an extension of 12 miles from north to south, and 23 trom cast to west. 
You may pass’ all the exterior kuyson the edge of the reef, at a mile distance, 
exeept on the eastern part, where the reef extends upwards of 3 miles beyond 
them. You ought not to venture’ between the kays, because most of them are 
barred by the reef; and only by the western part of El Roque Kay you may enter 
intoa large and very sine bay, formed by the kays'and reef, in which there are from 
15 to 20 fathoms water; but a foul rocky bottom frequently injures the cables. 
The anchorage is at the west part of the said kay, in 17 or-16 fathoms water, on 
sand and mud,at about 3.cables’ Jength from the beach. El Roque Kay, which is 
One of the most northerly islets, may be readily known, because there are several 
hallocks or peaks on it, which may be seen at a good distance. The best way is, 
never to approach this groujie; butto pass ata good distance from it, as it offers 
no advantages, and is very dangerous, especially in the night. 

AISLAS DE AVES.—To the westward of the Roques, at we distance of 30 miles, 
are the Islus' de Aves (Bird Islands,) which are two groupes of kays rising on two 
distinct reefs, and which form:between them a channel of 9) miles in breadth, 
These: kays are very low; ‘and’ as the east groupe has.a reef extending 4 miles to- 
the north, and the western another extending 6 miles in the same direction, it” 
results that an appreach to them, especially Irom tbe north, is extremely dange- 
rous ; and therefore it is best to give them a wide berth, as you ought to give toa 
dangerous shoal. i B\,W Bot ; ‘ ; ; 

/BUEN AYRE.—To the westward of Aves, at ‘the distance of 33 miles, is the 
Island of Buen Ayres’ the Jand of this island is sufliciently high, and there are 
several mounts and hillocks wpon‘it, the highest of which is very near to the west-. 
ern point. The south’ point of the island is very low,and is named Punta del 
Lacre ; in the middle of it, and upon the western side, there is a village with a- 
fort there also is the anchorage, which, at 14 cable from the shore, bas 17 fathoms. 
water; and the depth afterward increases so rapidly, that at a cable's length 
farther out, there aré 60 fathoms water: for this reason, it. is mecessary.to haye a 
cablé on'shoré, and ‘to’ Have it réady in your boat, that: you may not drag; for 
pose this happen, you will’ be driven from the anchorage, aud have to gain it - 
afresh. : ; igotd> Oi Yh EF 

° From the west part of the anchorage at the distance of one mile, there is an, 
islet named Listlé Buen Ayre; andalthough the’ passage formed by it ou the N. E.,. 
is ‘fit for any class of vessels, yet it is better either to enter or sail out by the 
S!W. ofvit,as there isa greater space free. There is no danger whatever, in. 
passing at a cablé’s length from any of the’ coasts of Buen Ayre, except at the. 
eastern part, whence a reef extends, in some places, more than half a mile; but 
the N. E. and 8. E. points aré both very clean. i lo Hi4s Wop? 
°CURAZAO.—To the westward of Buen Jyre, and at the distance of 27 miles, is 
the Island of Curd2a0, lying nearly N. W.and S. E.,in which direction. it is 35. 
miles in extent, but the greatest breadth does not exceed 6 miles. It is moderate ly 
high, with some mountaii:s that may be seen from a considerable distance at sea. 
All the coasts are very clean, and there is no danger in any part of it at a cable’s 
length distance. : us nk ; 
S:E. from the S. E. point, named Canon, and at the distance of 4 miles from it, 
there is a very low sandy islet, named Little Curazao ; which, although very clean, 
is, from its lowness, dangerous at night, or in thick weather...) , Pret af 
*he Island of Curazao ‘has many bays and harbours, the principal of which, 
where all the commetce of the island is carried on, is thatof Santa Anna, or St. din, 
situated on the west coast, 14 miles from Point Canon: before reaching it you will 
meet another bay, named St. Barbara, “Those bound to the Bay or Harbour of St. 
Ann, ought to make Point Canon, so as to run down the coast from one to two 
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miles distant, taking care not to get to leeward of the harbour’s mouth, as the 
current sets strongly to the westward. The entrance of the harbour is very nar- 
row, and is formed ‘by very low tongues of sand, which, in the interior part, form 
some lagoons. On the eastern point is the fort, named Fort Amsterdam, and the 
principal town in the island, inhabited by Protestants and Jews. On anislet im- 
mediately off the west point, is a battery, which, with Fort ‘Amsterdam, defends 
the mouth of the harbour; and, on the western side, is the town in which the 
Catholics reside. The ehanneé which conducts to the bay extends about N.N.E.; is 
about three quarters of a mile long, and a cable’s length wide; and between the 
forts at the entrance, it is scarcely half a cable's length wide. The towns, wharfs, 
and warehouses, are on the banks of the channel, where the vessels anchor and 
careen. 

To enter this harbour, it is necessary to close in with the coast to windward, and 
ran down, but not nearer than balf a cable’s length from the shore, as there are 
rocks and a reef, which extend off about one third of a cable’s length; and so 
soon as you are abreast of the batteries on the pint at Fort Amsterdam, luff up 
towards the battery, which is on the islet, at the west point; and keepiog in mid- 
channel, run in. The Datch have always a launch ready prepared for towing 
vessels into the harbour. 

ORUBA.—To the westward of the northernmost part of Curazao, at the distance 
of 43 miles, lies the Island of Oruba, which extends from S. E. to N. W. 17 
miles. Although this island is low, it has some hills which may be seen at a 
moderate distance, particularly one, which is hamed Pan de Azucar, (Sugar Loaf,) 
because it resembles one. The whole of the east coast is clean, though thcre 
are some islets lying close to it: ou the western coast there is a chain of kays, 
which extend along to the west point, and which may be coasted on the outside, 
at 2 cables’ length if you choose. This island, which lics to the north of Cape 
Roman, forms with it a channel of 13 miles in width, which is perfectly clean. 


GuLF oF VENEZUELA OR OF MARACAYBO. 


From Cape Si. Roman, the coast runs nearly S. W. a distance of 12 miles, to the 
Punta de la Macolla; it is shallow and clean, and may be safely coasted by the 
lead. This point Macolla,and that named Punta de Espada or Sword Point, which 
lie nearly true east and west from each other, distant 5U miles, form the entrance 
to the Gulf of Venezuela or of Maracaybo, In the south extremity of this gulf, 
the Great Lagoon of Maracaybo disembogues through a Delta, which has only 
one mouth navigable; and that only for vessels of 12 feet draught, because 
there is a bar, on which there are no more than 14 feet. Although no chart 
of the coasts of this gulf has been constructed from actual survey, nor the 
position of the bar accurately determined; yet, from practice, the course to it 
is tolerably well known, both from Point Macolla and from Point Espuda. The 
Hydrographic Commission, under the command of Don Joaquin Francisco 
Fidalgo, surveyed the eastern coast from Point Macolla to Point Arenas, which 
is somewhat to the eastward of the Bar; and the inspection of the chart will 
be sufficient to shape a course by; and as the water is shallow, but. without 
shoals or detached islands, the lead is recommended as the best guide. The 
same may be said of the west coast, which, although not surveyed, hasbeen 
explored, and is well known, and you may with safety approach every part 
of it, to the depth of 6 or 5 fathoms. Those who enter this Gulf, have generally, 
no other object in view, than to go into the lagoon to load cocoa, tobacco, 
and other articles; and therefore we now proceed to give some directions, by 
which it may be correctly made out. 

Being 4 Jeagues to the westward of Cape St. Roman, and steering S. W. by 
S. true course, you will proceed so as to get sight of the Mesas de Borojo, 
which are some level hillocks of sand, situated to the eastward of the Bar: from 
this situation, the course to the Bar will be about west, keeping at the distance 
of 2 leagues from the coast, and in a depth of from 6 to 6 fathoms, until you 
get sight of the Castles of Zaparo and Sun Carlos, which defend the entrance of 
the lagoon, and which are placed, the first on the eastern point, and the second 
on the western point. You will not be then on the bar, but to the north of it; 
for it is formed by the shoals, which extend out 2} or 3 miles to the W. N. W. 
of the Bajo Seco, or Dry Shoal, The sea breaks un ali these shoals, and the 
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deeper water is easily distinguished by its having no breakers; and to find 
this, you have only to pass at a cable and a half’s length from the outerniost 
breakers, which extend from Bujo Seco. This bank is an islet of sand, which 
extends about a cable and a_half in every direction, and lies about a mile 
and a half N. N. E. from the Custle of San Carlos; and about east from it, you 
ewill seé the other, called Zapara. The islet of this natie has somé very high 
thangroves, and without it, in6 or 7 fathoms depth, the ground is bard mud, mixed 
with sand, and this is the spot where you ought to anchor in case of necessity, obser- 
Ving that you ought to have good ground tackle, as the Breeze blows very fresh here, 
Tf being off Espada Pomt, and at the distance of 2 lédgues from it, steer 
S:S. W. 5° W. true course, with which you will make the land to the N. E. of 
the islet called Bajo Seco, } ab’ 
On this course, as well as on the former, the depth will diminish gradually as you 
advance to the south; and it will be advisable not to approach the coast or 
the bar at night, but to stand off again, and make short boards, at about 4 
leagues off, until daylight. The Breezes in this Gulph are fresh, and from N.N. E., 
which send in a heavy sea upon the bar, and on all the south shore; so that thefe is 
great risk of getting aground. 
It is high water on this bar, on the days of conjunction and opposition, at a 
Nip past 5 o’clock, afternoon, and spring tides rise about 2 or 2! feet: the 
‘ast water on the bar, at high water, in the time of tlie Breezes, is 15 feet, and 
17 feet if the rainy season, which is in the months of August, September, 
October, and November, Fy 


essels ¢ D ater, ought to calculate so as fo enter, at 
or near high water, that they may avoid all danger of even touching ; for, if 
a vessel should lose her rudder, the channel is so narrow, that shipwreck would 
be inevitable. 

In sailing out over the bar, you ought to take a pilot, until you are without the 
shoals ; afterwards particular instractions for quitting the gulf are unnecessary ; 
for though it must be done by making various taeks, yet every navigator knows 
how to regulate them, so that they may be more or less favourable: and here he 
may prolong either tack witho h 


out any other guide than the lead. It may, however, 
prove useful to remark, that, in the Gulf, the wind generally shifts to the north, or 


nearly so, at 4 or 5 o'clock P; M.; therefore you should endeavour to get near the 
western coast about that time, in order to take advantage of it, for a Jong stretch 
to the E.N. E.; and to go on the other tack again, So soon as the wind roands 
back to the eastward ; not only to gain northing by it, but also to get again over to 
the west coast, in order to make the best. use of the next shift of wind to the north. 


Description of the Coast from Pornt Espapa to CarTHAGENA. 


We have before said that Point Espada is’ the west point of thé éiitrance to the 
Gulf of Venezuela or of Marataybo: trom it the coast trend about (N. W. ‘by N) 
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N. W.4N.a distance of 13 miles to Cape Chichibacoa; the whole space being clean 
and shallow, so that to run along by it, the lead is the best guide; and although 
the coast is low, there are seyeral peaks and mountaius which rise in land, the 
most elevated of which are named Sierras de Aceite. 

LOS MONGES, or THE MONKS.—At the distance of 19 miles (N. 75° E. 
BE. N. EF. from Cape Chichibacoa, are the Monges del Sur, or Southern Monks, whic 
are two very small and perfectly clean islets, that may be passed at half a cable’s 
length without any fear. About E. N. E. from them, at the distance of 3 miles, 
there is another, called Monge del Este, or Eastern Monk, which is also very cle n; 
and about (North) N.2 W. from the first; at the distance of 8 miles is another 
group of seven, called AZonges del Norte, or Northern Monks, which are foul with a 
reef, and should not be approached nearer thana mile. The passages which are 
formed by the Northern onke, with the Eastern and Southern Monks, as well as 
with the Afuinland, are very open and clean, so that there is not the least risk in 
navigating through them, 

From Cape Chichibacoa, the coast lies nearly W. N. W. 25 miles to Point Gallinas, 
which is the northernmost part of the whole of it- From Point Gallinas the coast 
bends to (W.S. W.)S. W. by W. 4 W. for the distance of 5 miles to Point Aguja, 
off which there is shallow water a mile ont to sea. At Point Aguju the coast falls 
lo the southward, and forms a bay of small extent, named Bahia Honda Chica, or 
Little Bay Honda, which has very shallow water, and affords no shelter; next to 
po is the harbour of Bahia Honda, the eastern point of which is 4 miles from 

oint Aguja. ? 

Bahia Honda is of great extent, and its mouth is 3 miles wide. In entering this 
bay you have only to avoid a shoal which lies in the mouth of it, and in a Jine with 
the two points of the entrance; and which is distant from the west point one 
mile, and from the east point a mile and two thirds. This bank, whose greatest 
extent is about one third of a mile, or perhaps a little more, nearly east and west, 
has on its shoalest part, which is at the eastern end, only one foot of water; and 
with very little wind, the sea breaks over it. In other respects the bay is so 
shallow and clean, that no other guide than the lead is necessary for choosing an 
anchoring place in it. The coast from Cape Chichibacoa to this bay is low and 
level, but clean and shallow, so,that it may be coasted safely with no other guide 
than the lead. 

BAHIA HONDA TO CAPE LA VELA.—From the west point of Bahia Honda 
the coast trends about (S, W.) S. W. £5. a distance of 11 miles, to a bay named 
El Portete, the entrance to which is yery narrow, and the depth of water in the 
interior will admit small vessels only. From E/ Portete, the coast lies about 
(West) W.1S. for a distance of 14 miles, to Cape la Vela: this coast is clean, and 
from Bahia Honda the land begins to rise higher. One league before you come to 
Cupe la Vela, there is a litile hill in form of a Sugar Loaf, against which the sea 
breaks, and which projects about balf a mile to the northward of the rest of the 
shore. From this bill the land continues of a good height, and rounds southward 
to the west point, which is that properly named Cape la Vela. At the distance of 24 
cables’ length to the westward of this Cape, there is an islet or rock, very clean, and 
steep to, which may be passed within a ship’s length if necessary: the channel 
between it and the Cape is quite clear, and may be run through without risk of 
danger, there being 5! fathoms in the middle of it; but it is better to pass near the 
islet than the cape, because there are 54 fathoms close to the former, and only 4, or 
even Jess than 3 fathoms, near the latter, The land about Cape la Vela is very 
sterile; and, S. E. from it, about seven miles inland, rises a mountain, named 
Sierra del Carpintero, or the Carpenter’s Mountain. 

From the Cape the coast turns to the southward, forming a large bay, where 
there is shelter from the Breezes: to enter it, you need no other guide than the 
lead, for all the bottom is clean, and so shallow, that at 2 miles from the coast, 
there are only 5! fathoms of water; and from that, the depth diminishes gradually 
towards the shore. i 5 ‘ 

FROM CAPE LA VELA to RIO DE LA HACHA, &c.—From Cape la Vela 
the coast trends about south, with some inclination to the west, for a distance of 
23 miles, to Castilletes Point, on which there is a grove or groupe of gaeeroren 
and from which the Cape bears (N.21° E.) N. by E.£E. From this point it bends 
to (S. 74° W.) W.S. W. a distance of 14 miles, to Manare Point ; and between 
the two, bends a little to the soushward, with some projecting points. 

3 2 
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(S. 72° W.) W. S. W,,at-the distance of 131 miles from Manare Point,is Point 
de la Cruz, the intermediate coast being nearly straight, although the Points of 
Almidones, Pajaro, and the Fronton de Jorote, project a litle, Between the two latter, 
at 1} mile to seaward, lies the Pajaro, or Burd’s Shoal, with 2 fathoms water on it 
on sandy bottom, doi ! 

At(S. 542 W.)S. W..2 W. from Point de la Cruz.at the distance of 4 miles, is 
Velu Point; and at.7 miles. from. it, ($.42° W.).S. W. 2S. are the city and River 
of La Hacha.. The coast thence trends (S.64° W.).S. W. by W., and (S. 53°. W.) 
S W.1W. to Punta Dibulle, which is $14 miles distant from the City of La Hacha. » 
From Point Dibulle, the coast runs (W.and N.75° W.) W.4 S., and W.S.W.2W. 
to Cape San Juande Guia, which is distant 38% miles from Debulle point. The whole of 
this coast, from, Cape Ja Vela to 12 miles east of San Juan de Guia, sends outa Bank 
of , Soundings, more or less projecting into the sea,as may be scen in the Charts 
published by the Proprietors of this work; but it is dangerous on account of 
several shoals lying on it, which extend a considerable distance off to sea. Of 
these, the first,has been already noticed, named Pajayo; and the second, named 
Navio Quebrada, or. Wrecked Ship, is situated, at 2{ miles from the eoast between 
the. Zaguna.Grande, and the, Laguna Navio Quebrudo, in latitude 11° 26 15", and 
longitude 73° 14’ 30"; for this reason il is dangerous to approach the coast to a less 
distance than.4 leagues, and care should be taken, not to getinto less than20 tathoms 
water... his coast is generally low ; but somewhat to the westward of the city of » 
Ea. Hacha, there rises, in the interior the celebrated mountains, named Sierras 
Nevadas, ox Snowy Mountains, well, known, not only from their great elevation, but 
because the summit terminates in two peaks, like sugar loaves, which are always 
covered with snow. These mountains extend to the west, and terminate in the 
meridian of Cape Agwa, f : 

Although we. have said it is not adyisable to approach this coast, but to steer 
a direct course from Cape la Velato Cape Aguja, and to take care and get into” 
no less than 20 fathoms water; nevertheless, as yessels bound to Za Hacha 
must of necessity, stand in towards, the shore, it becomes requisite to. give some 
directions whereby(it may be done with safety...T9 take the anchorage of the 
city of La Hacha, and being near the furallon or. rock oft Cape lu Vela, it will be © 
necessary to steer (S. 53° or 55° W.) about S. W.4 W., with which course you will 
run in sight of the coast; and haying run 5! miles, you will.be on the meridian 
of the City of La Hacha,in 5} to, 6} fathoms water,on- sandy bottom; and may 
direct yourself to the anchorage, without more attention than by the Chart appears 
necessary; only observing that large vessels ought to anchor N. N. W. of the 
City, in, 5, or 6 fathoms; and, when they sail from it, they ought to: steer this 
course until they.are 3 leagues out. rie ? , 

he taking, of ibis anchorage, aswell as all others which have no certain dis- © 
tinguishing marks, it requires some vigilance; and, as a casé may happen in which 
a vessel may pass it, the bank of 4! and 5 fathoms, on gravel, sand, and rock, 
which lies 15} miles to the westward of the city of La Hacha, may serve as a” 
mark for ascertaining her situation. The Snowy Mountains of Santa Martha may 
also serve for the same purpose. : 

From Cape San Juande Guia, the coast runs (W.N. W., West,.and W.S. W.) 
W.N.W.2 W., W.2)S., and S.W. by W.4 W. 124 miles, to the north point of the 
Islet off Cape Aguja, which forms a prominent front of bigh bills, scarped and with 
deep water close to, with seyeral coves or bights, and good anchorages. The 
islet of Cape Aguja forms, with, the cape,a channel of three tenths of a mile in 
breadth; but the passage is very, narrow, on account of the reefs which extend out — 
both from the cape, and the\south part of the islet; so that, although thereis water 
enough for any vessel, yet, none should attempt it, as by so doing they would run 
the risk of being wrecked. . ; f 

To the N. W.of the Isletof Cape Aguju there are three rocks very near each other; 
and the one which extends farthest out, which is also the largest, lies at the 
distance of three cables’ length.. There.is another to the westward of the west 
point, which is higher than the two former; this is also at.a short distance: 
they are all clean and steep too... From Cape dguja, the coast runs (S. 31° W.) 
S.S. W. 4 W. for the distance of 3} miles, to, Betin Point, which is the north point 
of the Buy of Santa Martha, and the south point of the Ancon or Open Bay of 
Toganga: the Coasts high and precipitous, with sowe beaches and indents. 

SANTA MARTHA.—The Harbour of Santa Martha miay be considered as one 
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of the best on this coast. ‘Westward, at the distatice of half a cable from its 
northern point, there is a farallon or rock, Which is very clean, so that you may 
pass it at the distance of half a ship’s length, if necessary: between it and the 
point there are from 5 to 8 fathoms water; but we advise that no person should 
attempt this passage, which is so very narrow, as there is nothing to be gained by 
it. At about 4 cables’ length to the westward of the'same point, there is an islet 
called the Morro, also very clean, so that you may pass on either side of it, at the 
distance of half a cable’s length. Upon this islet there is ‘a fortification, which, 

with other batleries on the shore, defends the harbour and‘ city. The Chinttel 
between the Morro and the rock off the point is very open and clean, with a depth 
of from 13 to 27 fathoms. The bay is also very clean, and the bottom good ; there 
is nothing in it to avoid, but a bank before the city, which stretches out about half 
a mile from the beach ; but as the depth diminishes gradually from the edge, there 
is no danger in approaching it by the lead. The best anchorage is to the north- 
ward of the city, as much as possible withio the cove or basin. To enter it, you 
sbould endeavour to pass at about half a cable’s length outside of the rock, off the 
point, steering thence, so as to pass at the same distance from some rocks which 
extend southward from the point; and so soon as you have passed theni, luff as 
much as you can, and anchor where most convenient; being on your guard against 
the edges, which extend from the coast and the points, exhibited in the particalar 
plan of the harbour. On entering into this anthorage, be particularly attentive 
to the sails, &e., for the gusts of wind come off the land very heavy: The River 
Manzunares disembogues a little'to the southw ard of the “city, which, although not 
large, has very good water. : 

MAGDALENA RIVER.—From Gaira Pini: which is the south point of Santa 
Martha, the coast trends south, 13; miles, to the Cienega, which is a lagoon formed 
by some of the branches of the River Magdalena.’ From this Cienega it bends to 
the West, and W.N. W. for the distance of 34 inilés, to the western mouth of this 
celebrated river, named Boca de Ceniza, leaving, at the distance of 8 miles to the ” 
eastward, another, named Buca de Riv Viejo, or Olt’ River. \'Yhese' streams form’ 
an Island, in shape of a Delta, named Isla ‘de los Gomez, which is 6 miles from 
North to South, and 8 from’ East to West. By the'two directions, which the coast 
takes from Santa Martha, it forms a very large bay, in the bottom of which is the 
Cienega. The whole of this coast is low and shallow; and from the Cienega 
towards the west, it forms the Isla de Salamanca, the west point of which Is 
formed by the Rio Viejo. The waters of the Cienega, and those which form this 
island, commonicate with the Magdalena by several small channels. 

~The current of this great river is so powerful, that, at more than 5 leagues out 
at sea, it gives a greenish eolour to the water, resembling that over a “shallow 
bank. You may run along all this bay by the hand lead, for it is all’ clean. The 
west part of the Isla de los Gomez, and the east part of the Isla Verde, (Green 
Island, ) form the Boca de Ceniza of the River Magdalena ; 3 and in’ the middle of this 
mouth there are two kays. — 

The Isla Verde stretches from East to West 5 miles: ‘and to the southward of it 
is another, of greater extent, named Sabunilla. At the S. W. end of Sabanilla, is 
the harbour of the same name, with 42, 5, and 6 fathoms water, on sand and mud. 

From the Isla Verde, the coast trénds (S. 58° W.) S. W. 3 W. for a distance of 
33 miles to the Gulera de Zamba, or Zamba Point ; and the shoré between forms a bay 
of 5 or 6 miles in depth, the whole of which is shallow; for at three leagues from 
the shore, there are only 26 fathoms water, on muddy bottom. The shoals of 
Cascabeland Palmarito are in it ; the first lies very near the coast, in the middle of 
a little bay, formed by the Morros, or hills of Dainas aad of Inasco: the ‘second is 
more dangerous, for it lies at the distance of a leazue olf shore, (N. 26° W.) 
N.N. W. 2 W. trom Morro Pelado, or Bald Hill. 

The ints de Zumba, or Zamba Point, is so low, that when there is a fresh 
breeze, the sea washes over the greater part of it.’ To the West, W. N. W., and 
N. W. of its western extremity, and at the distance of two miles from its most 
projecting point, there are four ‘small banks of differcut sizes, with 5} fathoms 
water, on black sand. Between these banks, and between them and the shore, 
the depths are 7, 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, on black sand. Lhe Gulera de Zamba, 
which projects into the sea about 8 miles, forms on its south part an anchorage, 
sheltered trom the breezes; but in taking it, great caution is necessary, on account 
of the banks in it, and of “the Asla de Arenas, or Sandy Island, which lies in the 
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middle of the bay of Galera de Zamba: therefore every one intending to enter into 
this anchorage, should give great attention to the hand lead. 

“At (S. 26° W.) S. by Wi W., distant 14} miles from the Point of Galera de 
Zamba, lies the Point of Canous, which, at the water’s edge is low, but very close 
to it, hilly: between these two points, the coast is of moderate height; and at 
about one third from Point Canoas, there rises a hill, forming a kind of table at its 
top, with several barrancas, or reddish coloured ravines upon it, called Bugzo del 
Gato. On the intermediate coast, there are several dangerous spots; of these the 
Cascajat islet isthe first, which lies at the distance of 6 miles (S. 6° E.) S. by E.. 
from Galerg'de'Zamba Point, and from the coast, raiher more than a mile and a 
half. (North) Nii W. from this islet, at the distance of one mile and three tenths, 
is a little bank, with two fathoms on it; and (N. 6° W-) N. by W. eight tenths of 
a mileis another similar to it, with four fathoms on it; and there is another of equa’ 
depth at (N. 58° W.) N, W. by W. 3 W. from the Cascajal islet, distant nearly 2 
miles. At (S.14° W.) S.2 W. from the Galera de Zamba Point, distant nearly 7 
miles, lies the West Rock of Bugio del Gato Shoal, which extends a long mile from 
North to South. At about N. N. E. from its north extremity, distant half a mile, 
there is another, called the N. E. Rock, or Una de Gato, (Cat's Claw:) the depth on 
the outside of this shoal; is 7,8,9,and up to 14 fathoms, at the distance of 2§ 
miles. There is also! at the ‘distance of 3} miles, (N.31° E.) N. B.3 N, from. 
Canoas Point, a rocky bank of 3 fathoms water: this lies in the middle of Bujio 
del Gato, Bays 2civioiloiae din } 

We ought to warn the navigator, that going into this bay is dangerous, more 
especially by night; and if he is compelled so to do, he should not go into a less 
depth than 20 fathoms. 

At the distance of rather more than a mile from Point Canons, (S. 49° W.) S. W. 
lies a shoal called the Negrillo, of one quarter of a mile in extent; it is composed 
of three’ rocks at a short distance from each other, in a triangular form, having 
from 2'to 6 feeton them, Round these rocks, and yery near to them, there are 6, 
8, and 9, fathoms water, on a bottom of rocks, small gravel, and sand; and the 
channel between them and the coast would. be practicable, were it not for éhree 
sunken rocks, which make it difficult to pass, From the Negrillo Shoal, the Hill of 
LI Popa at Carthagena bears (S. 44° W.) S. 4 E. distant 73 miles; and this bear- 
ing may, if necessary, serve to guide you clear of it. At(S. 50° W.) S. W. rather 
less than a mile from the southernmost Morrito, lies the Cabeza Shoal, the least 
water on. which is two feet. ip. 

CARTHAGENA.—From Point Canoas, the coast trends to the eastward rather 
more than a mile, and thence it bends round to the southward three miles, where 
rise some little hills, named Los Morritus ; from these, the coast, which is low and 
covered with mangroves, trends (S. 33° W.) S. S. W. 4 W. Si miles, to the City of 
Carthagena, which is built upon the western part of this swampy land, At abouta 
mile and three quarters to the eastward of the city, rises the bill of La Popa, on 
the summit of which there’is a Convent of Augustine Monks, and the sanctuary of 
Nuestra Senora de la\Popa. In clear weather, this bill may be seen at the distance 
of 10 leagnes from the quarter deck of a line-of-battle sbip. 

The little tongue of land on which Curthagena is built, extends nearly 2 miles, 
(S. S, W2) S. by W. 2-W. from the city; then turning round to the east, it forms 
with the majo land a basin, which is the anchorage or harbour, and which is as 
well shélt as thé best arsenal: At one mile to the southward of the exterior 
point of the little tongue, of which we have just spoken, is the north point of the 
island called Tierra’ Bomba; and the passage between the two is called Boca 
Grande: this is’ artificially shut, in such a manner, that only boats, and vessels 
which draw yery little water, canenter by it. Tiera Bomba Island is about 4 miles 
from north to south, and its south point is the north point of Boea Cluca, which is 
the only entrance to the Harbour of Carthagena, The south point of this entrance 
is the north point of another large island, named Baru, and which is separated 
from the main land by the creek called Pasa-Cabalus, navigable by canoes only. On 
both points of the Boca Chica, there are castles to defend the entrance; that on the 
vorth side is called San Fernando, and that on the syuth side, San Joseph. This 
Boca is rather more than two cables’ length wide; but there are parts of it, 
whets the bank of shallow water, which extends off from the south castle, narrows it 
one half. 

This entrance first.opens into a large and well sheltered bay, where there are 13 
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and 15 fathoms water; to the northward of this, the eastern \cdast of Tierra Bomba 
inclines towards the main Jand, leaving a channel of a mile ‘in width; at ‘the éh- 
trance of which, and in its middle, are some shouls, which lie to the westward of an 
Islet called Brujas, and which is vety near to the main laid. Having passed this 
strait, you enter into a second bay, which corresponds with, or is opposité to the 

oca Grande, and in which there are also 14 and 15 fathoms. To the north of this 
Second Boy there is an entrance of less than half a mile wide, defended by other 
Castles, and which conducts into the Harbour. This channel or entrance has a shbal 
in the middle, which forms it into two very narrow channels, but with 8 to 12 
fathoms water; and the depth in the anchorage no where exceeds 11 fathoms. 
Having given an idea of the Harbour, we shall now treat of the exterior coast and 
the shoals. 

From Canoas Point to Boca Grande there is a Great Bank, the depth of water on 
which diminishes gradually, and you will find 9 fathoms at 4 miles, or something 
less, from the land. This bank is called the Playa Grandé, and you may anchor oh 
it, in 7 or 8 fathoms water, on a bottom of gray sand, in front of the city. After 
you have passed the north part of Tierra Bomba, the depth increases to 20, 30, and 
40, fathoms; and at 2 cables’ length from the shore, there are 6 fathoms:: To the 
westward of Tierra Bomba, at the distance of 4 miles, theresis a Shoal named Salme- 
dina, unfortunately much spoken of, on account of theigreatoloss of ships which it 
has caused. This shoal, which is little more than aomile in-éxtent from north to 
south, and somewhat less fiom east to west, lies with the following bearings}: viz. 

x rraw of jdeus 3 


From the Head, or North edge of O05 255 


The Castel del Angel." beats - 1+ - =~ (S,642 EB) B.S. BAER. 
Hillof La Popa- - - - = - -. = (N:68°2.E.) .N.E. by E. 
N. W. Point of Tierra Bomba - - --.(N.80°.E.) E.N.E.4 
Point Canoas - - - ~ - + = + =) (N.35°-E.) N.N. EB. SE, 


From the South Head, of Eile, onwhich the Sea generally breaks, 


The Tower of the Cathedral, bears ~- = “=, (N..58° BE.) N.E.2 E. 
Hill of La Popa - - - =) ~-) -.= + (N.62° BE.) N. E.by EK. 
N. W. Point of Tierra Bomba -.,-..- )(N.70°.E.) N. E. by E.2 E. 
Point Canoas - = = - - = - = = (N.33L° BR.) N.N. E. LE. 


In addition to these marks, by which it may with certainty be avoided, in ran- 
ning from Playa Graiide to Boca Chica, you ought to get into from 6 to 8 fathoms 
water, to the west of the city, at the distance of 3 short miles from it, and. then 
steer south, without inclining any thing to. the westward; and so soon as you in- 
crease the depth, keep more to the Jarboard hand, in order.to close in with Tierra 
Bomba to the distance of half a mile; you may run thus, or even within a pistol 
shot of the north shore at the entrance of Boca Chica, avoiding the south shore, as 
it is foul. To enter Boca Chica, and navigate inside the bays up.to the harbour, 
requires a pilot, and one may generally be obtained at Boca Chica. 

As the Harbour of Carthageua may be made by ships coming from the southward, 
it is requisite to give some description of the SouthCoast, as far as, the Rosario 
Islands, in order to connect all the information required for making the land witli 
correctness and security. { Hest : 

We have already said, that the south coast of Boca Chica is the north coast of 
the Island Barw. From the point of the latter, which forms. the entrance of Boca 
Chica, the exterior coast of it trends (S. 354° W.) S.S. W. 4 W,, nearly 131 miles 
to Baru Point: this coast is sufficiently clean, until you are as far.as an islet called 
the Farrallon of Perico,; from which to the south it is very foul, with.a reef. To the 
west of this last’ part of the coast, that is, from Pericv Islet to the south point, are 
the Islands of Rosdrio, of which there are four principal ones, with some small 
islets. The easternmost and southernmost of these, which is also the smallest, is 
called Arenas, and is distant from the Coast of Baru nearly one mile and,a half; 
but the passage is not more than three quarters of a mile wide, on account of the 
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shoals and reefs which extend from both sides. West somewhat to the north of 
the island. drenas, at rather more than 3; miles distance, is the Tsland of Rosario ; 
and to the northward of these two, is that which is named Isla Larga, or Lou 
Island, which is the largest of the group, aud which, with its shallow water, islets, 
&e. extend out.to the west farther than Rusario Island. 

To the northward of the middle of Isla Larga, at the distance of rather more 
than 8 miles, lies the, Islet Tesoro, with a reef to the west. There is a chaanel 
between these islands, with from 16 to 25 fathoms water, on sand and rocks, 
from, which Buca Chica bears (N. 63° EH.) N.E. by E., distant 107 miles. All these 
islands are very foul; and no one should go between them, unless well acquainted; 
but rather keep {o the westward at a sufficient distance to avoid the shallows. 
stretching off from them. At about (S. S. W.) S. by W.% W. from Rosariv Isle, 
at the distance. of .7 miles, there is a shoal with little water on it, named the 
Tortuga... The Rosario Islands are fertile in trees; and, on their seuth side there 
is shelter from the Breeze. Besides the bank of Rosario Island, there are two 
others; one, at W. N. W., distant 33 miles; and another S. W. by W.. distant 
21 miles: both consist of rocks and sand, with 6 or 7 fathoms water over them. 


Oxservatrons and Reriectrons on the Navicatton of the Coast of 
Terra Firma, from the Dracon’s Moutus to Carroacena, from the 
« Derrolero.” 


After what has been stated relative to the winds that are experienced on this 
coast, there appears nothing necessary to add to the description already given, 
to enable the navigator to conduct his ship in the greatest safety: in fact, there is 
little else on this coast than the general Breeze, or Trade wind. There is nothing 
to fear either from hurricanes or strong North winds: the first are absolutely un- 
known, and, the second, when they do at any time occur, never exceed the force 
of the ordinary Breeze; and if in the rainy season, which is from May to Novem- 
ber, there are sometimes strong southerly winds, they must be considered rather 
as squalls of short duration, and which do but little injury, as they blow off the 
land. This coast therefore, especially as far.as Cape la Vela, may be considered as 
a continued Harbour, as far as climate is concerned; aud itis only necessary to 
consult the descriptions given, to enable us to avoid every danger upon it; for 
we are assured, that the loss of a ship upon it has very rarely indeed been the 
effect of a storm. | 

From Cape la Vela westward, it is necessary to give some notices; for as the 
Breezes, especially from Cape Aguja, or rather from Point San Juan de Guia, are ex- 
ceedingly strong, so that they may be considered as hard gales; and, therefore, it 
becomes necessary to give some rules for making the different harbours, to prevent, 
as much as possible, those inadvertencies, which with winds so unmanageable, 
might prove of most serious consequence. There may, also, be some doubt in 
the making of the different harbours, and general navigation of the coast, on ac- 
count of the shifting of the wind, which, we have before said, sometimes changes 
to South and S. W. from June to November; and, therefore, the following re- 
flections will not. be considered irrelevant; for though they may be unnecessary 
for those who are acquainted, they cannot fail of being beneficial to those who are 
not so. ‘ ee 

The principal establishments for commerce on this coast, and towards ial 
vessels from Europe, in general, direct their course, are Cumana, Barvelona,, La 
Guayra, and. Porto Cabello; Maracaybo, Santa Martha, and Carthagena ; Pampata 
in the Island Margarita; and Santa Anna io the Island of Curazao. It being a 
general rule on this coast, as well as in the whole Sea of the Antillas, or Cartbbean 
Sea, to make the land to windward of the port of destination, as a matter of 
necessity, to prevent the trouble consequent upon getting to leeward of it; we can 
with safety say, that being once within the Sea of the Antilles, all those who are bound 
to either Margarita or Cumana, ought to close in with the coast, and make the Jand, 
about Cape Mala Pasqua, or Cope Three Points; preferring the channel which Mar- 
garita forms with the main land, as we have stated in the description. This route, 
also, appears preferable for those who are bound to Barcelona; though to those 
it can be nowise inconvenient to pass to the northward of Margartta. 

Those who are bound to La Guayra from Cumana, ie’ Barcelona, should steer a 
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direct course: for Cups Coderay passing always ‘between the Island of pan ed 
the main land; but those) who, from Europe; orany of thé Antillés, are boun 
that port, should Thawidatel to hel wontHwerdooe Fortigay 86 as to ‘approach 
coast about the same cape, or a fittle to leeward ofits taking care, if they chido’ 
to get sight of the Rock, named El) Oentinela, whieh lie¥ t6 the nortliward of the 
Cape.”''For those boutid"'to! Porto 'Calelld, it isnot! so NeeeRsAry to Make "Cape 
Codera. a8 any other point onthe’ coast will auswentiolsame purpose pyoviiel et 
Be sufficiently'to wind ward’ofthéir/port!) 0) 0) eo) BiLm Lebhaes sear tsa 
°e'Fo make Cape Coderaor-any harbour, upoti the edast'to leeward of it, everyone 
niay doit in the way! most convenient to himself) or accordiny to’ circtimstances ; 
pe ‘he may pass'throushiany ‘of the straits*or charinels,*that are fornied by the 
ands'to the ‘northward ‘ofthe Coast; and! to‘ direct himin doing this, nothing 
‘Mores necessary than’tovattend!to the deseriptionof thatwhicl he takes) )o° 7° 
SoPhose bound*to! Mardewybo from the East, should get'sight® of Cape St: Roman, 
‘and thosé from’ the westward, shotld\ maltesPoint ‘Espada.’ They may pass either 
to'ibe northward ‘or southward! of Curazao, in vinning for Cape Se Romon ;'and 
from that’eape they may ran along by! \the'enast-until they cet about 2 milés't6'the 
‘West of Point Macolla, from which situation the course to the Bur is certain; as 
as been stated in the deseriptionn 9.) Pg OWECL AGI ear 
Pigs hoa ‘he patgation 10 Cape St. sit be made outside the Islands, it should 
‘De recollected that ‘the Roijhe cand” ’ 
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Tslasdes’ Aves are Very dangerous a her 
~ north sides; and to the end that they may take care to keep thémsel¥és’at a 
poe distance from them, especially by night, they must not forget toa ply 
© their reckoning for the’ night) thé cortection for tl lager rei tute hay! thief 3 
-perienéed in the dayy as deduced from the comparison of the dead reckoning With 
‘the points of departure and land-falls. (Phe dae observation of this reniarkeanndt 
fail to'be of great importatice, as from what has hdew" before stated Télative to 
cutrents, iv this "place they requi¥e’ particular attentions 0) ul Mor) toda ssbned 
“Phese who'ate Hoand direct for Sanéd Martha, or Carthavena, ouekt wnqies- 
tionably to navigate outside allithe Islands, so as to make-Ornbaj and the Vand 
aboot Cipelé Vela }'for, having got sight of the latter, they may with safety shape 
al direct’ course to Point Aeuju, in order to tuke the anchorage of Santa Martha it 
the manner before described. \\ We speak" positively’as ‘tom the’ necessity of navie 
gating to the northward of all the Estands ; bedause; thas, they take the most direct 
course, and make'the slortest distaricey ass well kdoworto every skilful navigator. 
“These, who withoat touchin: at Sala Martha; proceed of to Carthidgeni/, will 
-shape a direct course from Point Aguja to the Mouths of the River Magdalena, from 
whence; ‘by passing about 2 leagues to’ the westward of Point Zomba, and“12 to 
the westward) of Poine\Canoas)) they! imay.> pruceed oH ‘toll /Bhea|"Chied, or 
anchor ‘at! Pore’ Caivas, ‘or onnthe: bankvof Ploya Grande, if they! cannot eflect 
anvéntrance into’ Boed Chieu by day Weht! © Calculatiow eught! 40: be Made} 86 
that’ the distance may We proportioned tothe rate ‘of the ‘vessel’s’ sailing, or the 
sailing of the vessel to the distance to be run, inorder to°reach Point Zemnbay and 
thence take the Boca Chica‘by days Or anchor ‘off Point Canvas, orion’ Playa 
Grande, in oriler, if possible, to°avoid the nécessity of ‘banling! tiewihd for the 
night)! which’ will be trowblesomé and ibjavious! tothe wessel’ and her ing, 
when the! Breeze blows strong, ‘Buti there be no'means of avoiding it} jou mast 
‘endeavour to’ maintain your -sitvation;! hy:shorv tacks off and o> oP ah thewind 
and sea will permit, let go an anchor. 02-10% 
(oWhen we advise’a coatsé to be shaped’ from! pointito- point,’ along thé eoast, 
"ag Points Aguja, Zamba, and Cawous, iv'is not only-on account) of shortening "the 
distatice, which would be greatly lengthenedyby following thé various !tarns of the 
éoast! hut also for’ the: purpose of! avoiding theeshdalsiand dimgers, which lie be- 
tween Cope la Veluvand Cape Aguja, as noticed in the deséription of ‘the anchorage 
off the Oityof La Hueha, page 445 as well asi those ‘lying ‘betweéh Points’ Zamba 
and Canods; it is) stronglyrecomarended, nottogetCamony the latter, with large 
ships. shoddy seodi die 2k sik ed! tons os bomie $9010 90150 IG) 188 (D452 +h by 
If daring the season‘of the Breezes, it is necessary to follow the roate which we 
have: describeds'to| Carthagena from any) place ‘situated to the’ eastwafd°er it}you 
ought in the time of the Vendasdles to'steer' westward: from Cape la\Vela, inthe pa- 
rallel of 12 -deerces, or rather more, forthe purpose of iretaining'the Breeze, as far 
as longitude 78° 45‘, or 76° 15’; and from that situation to: steer South, coming 
up by degrees to 5. E, on getting into ‘the region of the Vendavales 5 observing 
(Parr I1J.] H f 
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also, that it is better'to make the land to the southward of Buea Chica, than to the 
northward of it; because, during this season, the current sets to the N. E., al- 
though in the season of the Breezes, it runs tothe S.W. It is particularly recom- 
mended likewise, not to run in upon the land by night, bat by day, for at such 
times the land is very deceiving. 

To working to windward on this coast, from Carthagena to Margarita, or Trini- 
dad, keep close by the wind, and make the boards so long as you conveniently 
can. The proper time to’ tack, ought to be decided by the daily variation of the 
Breezes, which, at about midnight, or a little sooner, come off the shore, about 
E.S. E,, or even S. E., if it has previously rained, and the ground has been well 
soaked; and from 9'to 11 in the forenoon, it gets round again to the E. N. E. At 
all distances from shore these variations take place, and the navigator may and 
ought to take advantage of them in working from leeward to windward; there- 
fore, when at night the breeze inclines to the S. E. it will be proper to tack, and 
‘stretch off from the land until the morning, and when it gets to the northward of 
east, you ought to tack and stand in towards the land again; and if on account of 
nearing the land, you cannot continue on the same tack until the breeze changes, 
then you ought to work to windward along shore, by making short tacks until it 
again changes to E.S. E., when you may stand out to sea. In this manner, two. 
long stretches may always be made, one to the N. E., the other to the S, E.; that 
is to say; you may make the two within eight points of the compass. By working 
to windward with short tacks along shore, this’ advantage cannot be obtained, 
because the breeze always blows along the coast, unless there be a light land 
wind, which during the rainy season sometimes rises in the night, and at day- 
break; but they are of short duration; and such variations afford but little as- 
sistance. , ) 44 
_ Very small vessels cannot proceed upon this system, when the breeze is very 
fresh; which from Point Aguja to Isla Fuerte is like a heavy gale with a rough sea, 
which prevents them from making any way; in these cases, it is most advisable 
for them to keep in with the coast in smoother water. But in large ships, capable 
of resisting these gales, and which are well equipped, or when the breeze is 
moderate, they ought to make long tacks, when the wind will admit of it, in th 
manner before described. : 


: Observations by Captain Don Torquato Piedrola. 

On the coasts of Carthagena de Indias, of which I can speak with certainty, the 
Breezes do not set in before the end of November, and ordinarily with little 
strength, until the middle or end of December, from which time they are powerful 
both day and night; only they frequently, but not always, moderate a little be- 
tween the time of sun-rising and nine or ten in the morning, when they again 
recover their ordinary force. When you are very near the land, particularly if 
it be high, you may often find them moderate at the dawn of day, and at sun-rise 
veer to E. N. E. until nine or ten o'clock, when they again blow in their usual 
direction, which, on this coast, is from N.N.E. to N. EB. Of these variations, 
those who are acquainted with the coast, and navigate near it, may well take 
advantage ; and it may be better, at night fall, to anchor at some of the various 
points which offer, even for large vessels. In the season which is not of the Breezes, 
that is from April or May until December, they experience what has been said in 
the Derrotero; but not in the other seasons, as has been shown; adding, that 
a vessel which attempts to get to windward outside, will not accomplish it with- 
out great difficulty and damage, as much from the strength of the breeze, because 
the sea is very short, to the distance of 30 or 40 leagues from the coast, where it 
becomes longer; as because being under the necessity of taking in reefs in the 
night, and that the current draws towards the N. W. quarter, it results that the 
little gained by tacking is lost by these causes. These facts have been proved by 
continued experience. . 


Remarks on making Maracaybo and Carthagena, by Mr. W. C. Middlemist, 
Master R. N. 


MARACAY6BO.—It is requisite when bound for Maracaybo to work to windward. 
under St. Domingo, and no ship, in my opinion, ought to attempt stretching off, till 
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at least as far as the Island Altavela. Easting is much sooner made under St, Domingo 
than on the opposite shove: the current there, setting strong to the westward, at the rate 
of 2 knots. In the Helicon, having experienced the wind much to the northward 
during our passage from Jamaica, made A/tavela on the 7th day at 9 in the evening, 
wind at E.N.E. blowing strong, but with little or,no swell. Next day at noon 
had made a S, E. course, found a current of 13 miles to the westward. On the 
next noon, Ist March, 1825, had made a S.S. E. course, current 15 miles west. 
At noon on the 2d we had made a S. by E.} E. course, earrent setting due west, 
49 miles; making a carrent of 67 miles in 3 days, The courses mentioned are by 
reckoning, and ought to have put us in W. long. 69° 3', instead of which we were 
in 70° 45', weathering the Monks about 10 or 12 miles. When leaving St. Domingo 
you generally find the current south westerly, but as you come across it gets due 
west. Should you fetch to leeward, it is useless to attempt working to windward, 
unless you keep close in, which you may do with safety. After you have weathered 
the west point of the entrance, endeavour to get sight of the weather land, which is 
very low, but you will see a remarkably high peaked hill, which having got sight of, 
“you may steer south, running in by your soundings: it is advised to fetch in to 
windward of Maracaybo, as the currents set to the westward. The land for 30 
miles to the eastward is low and sandy, having nothing remarkable as a mark; 
but you may run along at the distance of 4 miles in from 4 to 5 fathoms: to know 
when you approach near to the entrance of Maracaybo, you will observe 3 or 4 bills, 
not very high,—the only ones you will see while running to the westward. The 
entrance is under the hills, but difficult to distinguish, unless close in. Here you 
must not pay the least attention to the charts: the entrance for crossing the bar is 
at the west end of the island of Pazaa, to the northward of which for 4 or 5 miles 
off is shoal water. The Castle of St. Carlos stands on the east end of Pazaa, (St. 
Carlos Island,) and which you will see as soon as you come from the eastward; 
previously to which, you will observe a small! dark fort standing out a little 
to sea apparently on the level of the shore; it is called Zaparas Castle, between 
which and Carlos is an opening, and which in all charts that [ have seen is 
marked as the entrance; but this you must pass, hauling out to the northward 
and westward, to avoid the shoal to the northward of Pazaa; and if you want a 
pilot, make the signal and one will come off in a schooner boat along side of you; 
if not, anchor with Fort Carlos bearing S. E. by S.; the highest of the hills about 
south in about 5 fathoms ; the entrance of the bar will then bear S. S. E. of you. 

The anchorage off Meracaybo, for such vessels that do not cross the bar, is in 
lat. 11° 1’ 30” W. and long. 71° 40' W., placing Fort Carlos by computation from 
ditto in 10° 56’ N. lat. and 71° 38/ 30” W. long. From the above anchorage, the 
entrance to the bar will bear about S. 8S. E., known by keeping three hillocks on 
your right. The bar was formerly to the eastward of the Island Pazaa on which 
Port Carlos stands ; but owing to the continual swell setting on this shore, it has 
of late been filled up; and the entrance is now to the westward of the Island Pazaa. 
Even this, the pilots are obliged to examine very often, especially after a blow from 
the northward, I shall leave it to the jadgment of those navigators who frequent 
this port, and are unable with their vessels to cross the bar, whether it is advisable 
to remain at anchor or no. In H. M.S. Helicon we experienced very heavy 
weather, blowing hard from the northward; the brig while at anchor was actually 
pitching the bowsprit under: a very heavy swell running on shore. We weighed 
and kept to windward during the remainder of our stay here, which was several 
days; none of which a vessel could Jay with safety off the bar. The moon was 
entering her third quarter when the breeze began, and slackened as she approached 
the fourth, (March, 1825.) The current generally sets to the westward; at. times 
strong. { 

CARTHAGENA.—Entering Boca Chica with a northerly wind, keep close to the 
north shore: if the ship will lie N. B. she may shoot round the shoal of St, Jose, on 
the N. end of which there is sometimes a beacon (now in 13 feet;) if not, it will be 
best to anchor as near St. Fernando as she will fetch, (the channel here is only one 
cable wide, and steep) and warp to the nurthward. The ensign staff on St. Fernando 
brought on between the watch tower north of the gate, and the embrasure next 
north of the watch tower, clears the N. end of the shoal of St. Jose in 7 fathoms ; 
then bear up S.S. W. in 12 fathoms, until the same staff comes on with a mark 
down the wall, between the gate'and watch tower; with this mark on, run about 
west Fofamile between the Spit and Anat in 4} fathoms, Ifa very large ship, run to 
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the)S.S. W.. with Fort Sts:Angel om with the littlesisland: in’ 12 fathoms, until the 
same staff is onthe southside ofthe porch of the castle ;-this will’clear the south 
siderof the Knoll, (with the staff'on the centre of the'gate there is only 3 fathoms 5) 
then steer:for the sbeacon on the: S. B. eod of Tierra: Bomba, and pass a cable’s 
length to the eastward of it, keeping a N. HB. course towards the shoal of La Cruz, 
until the eastern magazine is its own breadth open to the westward of Fort St. 
Lazarus; this will Jead between the shoals of La Cruz and those of Lierra: Bomba, _ 
and.over a-speck of) 3 fathoms. ros : ul Abia 
To-enter the harboun with fair wind in the morning, bring the red-tiled house 
at, Cospique on with a clump of trees ; ibis will lead through the centre of the nar- 
row passage, whichis deep, and the shoals, like all the rest, steep to. There is 
good anchoring yround in all the deep water of the bay and harbour. The wind is 
generally from the Nz W.in the day, rounding eastward to S. W.. in the morning. 
No.tide.» <The currents on the coast generally set to the eastward, particularly 
round Galera de Zamiba, to the distance of 5 or 6 leagues off shore: in a calm 
vessels are ofien carried from this place to Savanilla in one day. N.B. the Flag- 
siaff mentioned, alludes to. the northern one, the other being used for signals. ; 
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THE COASTS OF, COLOMBIA. AND TERRA FIRMA, FROM 
ra rast CARTHAGENA TO PORTO BELLO. ' 


INTRODUCTORY DESCRIPTION.—The coast from the River Magdalena, 
southward and. westward, is. sow attached, to and forms partof the government 
of Colombia; the former province of Carihagena being inclided in the new de- 
partment of the Magdalena, The general face of the country is low towards the 
sea, but rising and mountainous inland ; the temperature is moist and hot, and in) 
many paris unhealthy; it abounds with woods, and lagoons of salt water; the. 
shores are generally sandy, or filled wilh swamps, which, from the lowness of the. 
land in some places, the sea water inundates ; nevertheless, it is in many parts. 
extremely fertile, abounding in maize, pulse, fruits, and catlle ; for the hides of 
the latter a considerable traffic is cariied on. Its inland hills produce excellent 
woods, among them is one in much demand for dyeing, and said to equal that from 
Campeche. It is also celebrated for its excellent gums, medicinal balsams and 
herbs ; indigo, cotton, and cocoa of an excellent quality is cultivated on the banks 
of the Magdalena, The birds are numerous, and of great beauty; there,are also_ 
a variety of avimals, and innumerable snakes of difierent, species. The province — 
is well watered, the two principal rivers being the Mugdalena, which, takes its rise; 
in the valley of Popayan, and passing between the great ridges of the Andes, pro- 
ceeds northerly above 900 miles before it enters the sea, By means of this noble: 
river, a great traffic is constantly carried on with the interior provinces, but the) 
navigation, which is commonly performed by the means of numerous flat bottomed. 
boats, is always rendered exceedingly irksome, and disagreeable, both on account. 
of the heat and the myriads of mosquitoes with which it is infested. The other 
principal river is the Atrato, which has ils source in the mountains of Choco, divides 
the province of Darien from Carihagena, and after running full 95 leagues in a. 
northerly direction, empties itself in the Gulf of Darien. Here it bas been con- 
templated to form a junction with the Pacifie Ocean, and the Canal of Rashadura 
has been cut for the navigation of boats, from the River Naipt to the River Tupica,, 
where the chain of the Andes is broken. Both the rivers Mugdalena and Airato, 
abound with aligators, tortoises, and multitudes of fishes of various kinds. The: 
present population of Carthagena is computed at 20,000. 


The shore from ‘the Atraty to, Porto Bello, is filled with marshes, and the whole 
province is subjected to almost continual rains; so that the Gu/f of Darien, so: 
advantageously situated for commerce, has no esiablished town or settlement of 
consequence, the climate being unhealthy, and the inland adjacent country in- 
habited chiefly by a face of native savages, egually wild. and ferocious. The 
province of Darien, or Jerra Firma Proper, exbibits a sewicircular isthmus or neck, 
of land, about 30 miles broad; if is generally mountainous, but the bills, which may_ 
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be considered as a continuation of the Andes, gradually decrease in height, as they 
proceed northward, so that at Chagres they are estimated to be about 1200 feet 
above the level of the sea:. The jounney from Chagres to Panama is frequently 
performed by land, and. is much facilitated by means of the little river Chagres; 
but from Porto Bello to’ Panama, the route is much more difficult to Europeans, on 
account of the many jaguars, vevomous snakes, and other dangers with which itis 
attended; there are natives of the country, who continually are in the habit of 
traversing it, without fear or injury, their journey usually occupying three days; 
but generally it will take 4 or even 5 days for a stranger to/accomplish it. 

PORTO BELLO has an excellent harbour, and was formerly a place of great 
note, but it has become considerably less frequented, in) consequence: of its an- 
healthy situation, and perpetual rains: it has latterly been macb improved in its 
salubrity by a cut made:through a mountain to admit a greater circulation of the 
air, and by:the removal of the adjacent trees, which formerly reached to the very. 
gate of the town; nevertheless it is but thinly inhabited. The whole town and 
» harbour is surrounded by high land, which renders it unsafe for shipping, during 
those tremendous storms, to which it is) frequently subjected. The mountains in 
the neighbourhood are of such an elevation, that they are commonly covered with 
thick clouds at their summits. 

This isthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma, has frequently been recommended, as 
affording easy means of communication between the Atlantic and Pacific. Ocean. 
Baron Humbolt. has pointed out nine different places, where such a junction could 
be made with great ease and incalculable advantage, and little doubt can be 
entertained that the new republic of Colombia, will hereafter be enabled to carry 
some oue of these plans into execution, ) 


Descriretion OFgrHe Coast rrom CAartuacENnA To Porro Betro. 


The south end of Baru and the Rosario Islands have already been described: 
and it has also been noticed, that the former is separated from the main land by a 
narrow channel, called Pasa Caballos, or Horses Pass. The north end of this chan-: 
nel opens into the first bay of Carthagena, and the south end of it into the Gulf of 
Baru, or Bay of Barbacoas, which is formed by the Island Baru and the coast. This 
bay extends inward N. E, by B. nearly 12 miles: the points which form its mouth, 
are the S. W. end of the Is/and Baru to the west, and Point Barbacoas on the main 
land to the east. [t is clean, with a depth of 9 or 10 fathoms, on fine sand and 
oaze; but the most general depth is from 4 to 5 fathoms. There is good shelter 
from the breezes in it; and in entering, care must be taken to keep clear of the: 
edges of the bank, which extend from the Rosario Islands; and not to forget the 
Tortuga’ Bank, which lies (S. 42° W.)S. W.23., distant 10 miles from Rosario 
Island, with 72 fathoms water on sand and rocks. 

Atthe distance of one mile (N. 41° W.) N. W. 4 W., from Point Barbacoas, is a 
bank, on which the least water is 2 fathoms: another lies 2} miles (S. 80° W.) 
W.S. W. 4 W. from the sane point, with from 14 to 2 fathoms on it: these are 
called: Barbacoas Shoals. Besides these there are two others, named Alillo and 
Matunilla; the first lies (N. 25° W.) N.N. W.i W., at the distance of 31 miles 
from the Point of Barbacoas, with the depth of one foot over it, on rock; and the 
second/at(N. &. by N.) N. N. E. 4 E., nearly five miles from the same point, with 
very little water on it. : 

From Barbacoas Point, the coast trends about (S.8° W.) S. 2° W. 15} miles to 
the Fronton of Tigua: this may be known, because the bighest cerro, or. fil/ on this 
part of the coast rises on it. From this fronton, a bank with litle water on it runs 
to the\north somewhat westerly; and at Point Comisario, the first and most pro-. 
jecting point to the northward, its extremity extends 23 miles from shore. From 
the Fronton, or blaff of Zigue to that of Boqueron, or Point San Bernardo, it is 12 
miles (S..25° W.)S.by W.2 W. To the northward and eastward of the latter 
point, and in the direction of the coast, are two islets; the northern one named 
Asleta de Jesus, and the southern one Cabruna. 

The Point of St. Bernardo, is the S. W. point of a drowned mangrove kay: 
between it and the coast there is a narrow channel, named Boquero, frequented 
by canves and pirogues. : 

» At (S. 20° E.) S.S. E.2 E., distant nearly 2 miles from Point St. Bernardo lies a 
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rocky bank, named the Pajarito, or Little Bird Bank ; the least water on which is 
3i fathoms, and the greatest 4} fathoms, toon (WA 

ISLES OF SAN BERNARDO.—To the west of Point San Bernardo lie the 
islands of that name, which are eleven in number, including those of Jesus and 
Cabruna, already spoken of ; but without including some other small islets of little 
consideration. These islands extend to the westward, comprising the edges of 
the banks, 15 miles, and from north to south, JO miles; between them various 
little channels are formed. | The depth on the bank to the west and south of these 
islands is very unequal; for you may instantly pass from shallow into deep water. 
All these islands are low and covered with trees. ; 

The Channel, which is between the bank on the east and S, E. side of the Island 
Salamanquilla, and the west side of the Islet Cabruna, lies in the direction of (N. 47° 
E.) N. 41° EK. and (S. 47° W.)5S. 41° W., and is in its narrowest part three-tenths 
of a mile wide, with a depth of 10 to 13 fathoms, on clay bottom, and 5 at the edges. 
of the banks, which are steep. The banks have very little water on them, and 
therefore, unless you keep in the middle of the passage, there is a great risk of 
grounding. The channel is nearer to Salamanquil/a than to Cabruna, for which 
reason you ought to keep nearest to the former; and if it be clear weather, you 
may see its bank, which will enable you to pass through with less risk; but in 
thick weather, the hand lead is the only guide. 

» Lo pass through this Salamanquilla Channel, on coming from the north; when yow 
have passed to the westward of the Rosario Islands, steer towards the Hull of Tigua, 
remembering that the shallow bank named Tortuga lies (N. 63° W.) N. W. by W., 
from that hill, which bearing will enable you to give it a proper berth: that is, you 
ought not to steer toward Tigua Hill, when in that direction, but either to the south- 
ward.or eastward of it; and navigate thus, until the easternmost of the San Ber- 
nardo islands, named Salamanguilla, bears (South) S.3 E.: from that situation, you 
may change your course to(S.S.E.) S.S. E.4 E., until the Hill of Tigua bears 
(N. E.) N.E. 4 N.; then steer (S. W.) S. W. 2 S., keeping the hill on that 
bearing, and attend to what has been previously said of this channel: keeping 
persons,on the look out for the banks, which run off from both sides,and which, as 
we have said, show plainly. ‘3 

Having passed through Salamanguilla Channel, and being abreast of Point San 
Bernardo, you will open ihe great Bay of Tolu, otherwise named the Gulf of 
Morosquillo, which is formed by the islands of .San Bernardo to the north, and 
the Island Fuerte to the south. The jatter lies with the southerumost kay 
of the former bearing (N.46° E.) N. E, 1 N. at the distance of 26 miles. All this 
gulf has deep water, from.9 to 23 fathoms, on green oaze; so that you may anchor 
in any part of it, in the season of light breezes, calms, and variable winds. : 

(S. 331° E.) S. E.25S., at/the distance of nearly 13 miles from the Point of San 
Bernardo, in the bottom of the gulf, is the town of Santiago de Tolu, situated close 
to the sea shore; and from it the mouth of the harbour of Cispata bears. (S.63° W.) 
S. W. by W;, distant 13 miles; and.is in latitude 9° 30’ 56" N. 1 

The land in the vicinity of this town is plain, with savannas, which extend to tke 
north, east, and south, terminated on the east by a chain of mountains, over which 
there is one mount, forming two round hummocks, which are called the Tetas de 
Tolu: these lie 12 miles to the eastward of the town ; but they are one of the marks 
by which this coast is known. j 

In order. to pass to the westward of the Islands of San Bernardo, it is necessary 
to pass at the distance of 6 miles from the northernmost of them, called Zintiy, 
and not to steer any thing to ihe cast until the point of San Bernardo bears (E. by 
N.) E. N..E. 4 Evy on which course you may) steer for it if you please. . ‘Those 
who are bound to Santiago de Lolu, will find it very convenient to enter by the 
Salamanguilla Channel; and so, soon as they are abreast of the Point of San 
Bernardo, they will see the Zetas de Tolu, with which mark they can direct 
themselves to that town. Of the other hills which are seen to the southward, 
the easternmost is called Santero: this lies from the Paint of San Bernardo, (S.5° 
W.) South, at the distance! of 21 miles, and the westernmost, named Cispata, bears 
(S.. 20°. W.).S.. by Wi 2 W., 25 miles from the same point. Under this hill, and 
1o the northward of it, is the harbour of Cispata: this, hill is not so high as Santero. 
To direct yourself, to the harbour, steer towards the valley between the hills, 
bearing in mind what has already been said. | ; 

PUERTO DE. CISPATA.—The mouth of this harbour lies (S, 16° W.) S. 
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by W., at the distance of 174 miles from Point San Bernardo, and the Point of Zapote, 
which is the east point of the harboar, is in latitade 9° 24/19" N, The west points 
are called, Terraplen and Balandra, between which the distance is rather more than 
amile. These western points are covered with high mangroves, which extend 
out into the water: from its mouth, the harbour extends in to the distance of 
7 miles (S. 64° W.) S. W. by W.; it is sheltered from seas and winds, and the 
best anchorage is on the northern shore, between the Points of Balandra and 
Navios ; the latter point is remarkable from its extending out to the southward. 
The hills of Santero and Cispata will point out the situation of this harbour exactly + 
the middle and highest part of the former lies rather more than 4 miles (S. 48° E.) 
S. E.} E. from thefronton, of Point of Zapote. Near this hill, and to the westward 
of its north part, is the village of Suntero, at the distance of 2 miles from the little 
bay of Zapote. The top of Cispata hill lies a little more than 8 miles (S. 27° 30’ W.) 
S. S. W. from the same point of Zapote. 

The River Sine disembogues in the interior of Cispata Harbour: it forms almost 
a semicircle towards the west and south, passing by the southern slope of the 
hills of Cispata, including thus far the town of San Bernardo del Viento on the 
left bank, and the villages of San Nicolas and Santa Cruz de Lovica on the right.» 

From Mestizos Point, which isthe northernmost point of Cispata Harbour, 
the coast trends (S.81° W.) S. 70° W., and S. 63° W. to Point Piedras, a distance 
of 173 miles; in the intermediate space, and on the bearings mentioned, are the 
Cienaga de Venados, and Punta del Viento, between which is the place where the 
bank extends farthest from the coast; for there it extends 34 miles to the north, 
and 63 miles to the west, witha depth of 3, 4, and 5 fathoms, on sand and rock, and 
also on sand and oaze. ; 

Point Piedras forms’ a front in the direction of S. 40° W. and N. 40° E., a dis- 
tance of 8 miles; it is moderately high, scarped, and foul, at the water’s edge. At 
its N. E.end, it forms a little bay, and atthe distance of 2 cables’ length to the 
northward of it, lies a little high rock, with some shoals half a mile tothe N. W. of 
it, which extend N. E. and S. W. nearly.a mile: they have on them’ some rocks 
above water, and others which shew only at low water: the depth is from 14 to 
2 fathoms. Whoever runs along this coast, ought to take care and keep the hand 
lead going. ‘ 1 

The S. W: extremity of Point Piedras is called Point Rada, from which, at the 
distance of a little more than 5 miles (S. 39° W.) 8. W. by S. is Punta Broqueles, 
which is low and rocky, with a reef extending about'2 cables’ length to the north- 
ward. Atashort distance from this reef lies Baja del Toro, or Bull Shoal. Be- 
tween Rada Point and Broqueles Point, lies the Ensenada, or Bay of Rada, with a 
low beachy shore: the bay is shallow, with 3} fathoms. on an oazy bottom, at the 
distance of eight or nine-tenths of a mile. ‘To the S. E. of this bay, a hillis seen 
stretching N. KE. and S. W. with three peaks, the highest and largest of which lies 
about 5 miles south-eastward from Broqueles Potnt. 

ISLA FUERTE.—The N. E. end of Fuerte Island, lies (S..844° W.) W. by S. 
214 miles from Point Mestizos, and (N.57° W.) N. W. by W.2 W. 6: miles from 
the N. E. part of Point Piedras: This island is 1} mile in length from north to 
south, and about three-quarters of a mile from east to west: it is high in the 
middle, and covered with trees and royal palms, which rise above the others. It 
can be approached at its south point, called Arenas Point, only; forit is surrounded 
by reefs, with various scattered rocks, some of which shew themselves, and others 
do not. On the bank outside of the reefs, and also on them, there are from 2 to 4 
fathoms water, on rocks and coarse sand. Besides these banks, which surround 
the island, there are two other small ones; the one lying (S, S. W.) S. by W, 4 W. 
one mile from the island, with 5 fathoms water, on sand ; and the other(S, 28° E. 
S. E. by S. from Arenas Point, rather more than a mile, with 6 fathoms, on san 
and gravel. The channel between this island and the main-land, has from 64 to 
{4 fathoms water. The island may be seen from the deck of brig or schooner, at 
the distance of 20 miles. 

POINT BROQUELPS TO THE GULF OF DARIEN.—At the distance of 
about 56 miles, (S. 49° W.)'S. W. iS. from Broqueles Point, lies Punta de Caribana, 
which is the northernmost point of the Gu/fof Uraba, or of North Darien: the inter- 
mediate coast forms bays, trending inwards 6 miles, or somewhat less; and in 
this space is the Frontonx and Hill of Tortugon, which is remarkable ; the Points: of 
Arboletcs, or Little Trees, San Juan, and Savanilla. That of San Juan is high and 
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scarped, the others are low to the water’s edge, with beaches from point to point: 
the land in the interior, 2 low hilly range, which terminates ‘near the Cerros, or 
Hills of Savanilla, that lie S:S..E about 4 miles from the point of that name. > All 
this coast is shallow, s6 that duting the times of litht breezes, or of variable-winds 
and calms, you may anchor on it, at a greater or less distance from the shore, 
according to the sizeof the vessel! There are no other impediments on it ‘than 
_ a farallon, or high ‘vock, which lies tather more’ thaba mile anda halh(S39? 
SW. by S. from Braqueles’ Point; "Portuguilla, or Tortieon Island, which: 
miles (S.37° W.) S'S. W.'2 W. frow that point, and nearly west fron the’ Frohton 
and Hill of Tortugon, distant rather’ more thah 4 miles; and the’ Gigantones 
which lies above a mile from Savanilla Point and being near the Goast; it pre 
no danger, ubless you Fe near to that point, ‘or to that 6f Gigantones.” The 
Tortuguilla is low, Small, and covered with trees + alittle reef extends “northward 
from it. with very little water on if, # aidaeS’) oAoth Do iNidage GOR W MORO 
‘The Point of Caribiin, as'we have before said, is the northerntnost' point’ of the 
Gilf of Uraba. Tt'is low, with trees, and sarroutded witht ieee 
remarkable, because {tom it the coast bends'to the south! to’forni the £0lF; 
because the Cervo del Aguila is near to it. THis hill’ isin latitude’s”s 
longitude 76° 56’; ‘and from it Cape Tiburon, wliich is” the westernmost poiarthat 
forms the Gulf of Darien, Wears (N.'84° W.) West, distant 29 miles “Sai ellal 
The Hilliof Aguila, although of moderate height, is*remarkable, ‘from being in 
sulated in the middle of ow laid)) 1 ee tt pAstere Ar p.agowh 
The shoals about Caribana Point are at the S. W. end of the eneral bank, which 
we have méntioned as extending along the coast ; and the depths of 5 fathoms on 
the outer extremity, lies 4 miles (N. W. by N.) N. W. 4'N. from ‘the'point.o* 0% 
Nearly in that direction, and at a Short distance from the point, there aretwo 
rocks; ove, near the poiat, partly shews itself; and, the other, only a little ‘sepa 
rated from it, has very little water on it. From the edge of the bank, in’ Tatt 
the depth increases outward to 6 of 7, on a sandy: bottom, and, successively 
more, so that, at the distance of full 6 miles N- W.. from Cariband Point, thete are 
10 and 11 fathoms, on oazy sand; at 11 miles, 21 fathoms, oaze; and, lastly "at 
the distance of 14 miles, 32 fathoms, also on’ oaze. These soundings;\andthe 
bearings of Agnila Hill, may serve to guide those who are bound ig | 
noticing, that so $gon as Aguila Hill bears ‘Kast, they will be entirely eléarvof 1 
shoals of Caribana Pott: and may, without fear, ran up the'Gulfof Darien, oneatly 
to Arenas Point, which lies (S. 35° W.) S.S)W. 2 'W." from! that*of Sete = 
miles; all this part having a good depth of water,"9%* S64 9 ele ot) ene 
GULF OF DARIEN.—This gull, as stated" above, has ‘its’ entrance ‘Betiveen 
Caribana Point onthe East, and Cape Tiburon on the West. All the® eastern’ and 
southern coasts of it, to the Biyy of Chndelaria, offer safe anchorage at’ all-times'of 
the year; but the rest of it, to Cape Tiburon, “is'very wild inthe times of the 
breezes, and without aby slielter, except for soiall-vessels : “but, in the times of!the 
Vendavales, or light breezes, you may anchor in’any’ part of the gulf) without 
wind or: ea to incommode You. © 88 & ee, ase Ye iOg: Ot AOR lgOR ab) 
The horth and'south points of Arend! form! a'lowsfront’ of 2 miles’ éxtent/ hearing: 
from each other! s. 19° E.and N.19° W.) 5, S. Eo)E. and NN: Wo Wir These 
two »points form’ the western dike of the Lagéon' of Agila, which extends '‘to'the 
eastward, = miles, and js'3' miles from north’ to ‘south, with vatious ‘low’ is 
within it: it begins at the southern extremity of Agutla Hill, which has’ been be- 
fore described? Poo EAE. 2b i THN NE Dd AO BR PASAT OLN Asp aay 
From, Arenas Ppint, southward, the coast trends eastward 5} miles, to’ the Rio 
alado., forming (Isa ton} ue of sand, projecting tnto the sea ; which) although 
low-has deep water near it, aud may be coasted at‘less that a’ mile. +) 9) 2! 
From the/Rio Sa/odo, thé coast rus south, with'some thetination to the east: the 
whole of 3 tas Tow, with some hillocks at intervals, and‘6n the’ bank off it, vhedepth — 
is. so regular, ane the bottom su cléati, that it may be ruti along with safety by the, 
hand lead:_ Fr my the Point,’ and'Cerro ‘or Hill of Cayman, which are t4'miles dis- 
tant, fro i te He Salado, ‘southward, ‘the shores'‘on ‘both’ sides" of the (gulf are 
seanpy, as lar as the privelpa moath of the Tio Avro, wvihowe shewing any ill 
in ali the space ;, and, from the ftiver’ iguilla, which is if the southernmost part 
of the gulf, to the north and west)thay be dénoniinated the delta, or ehaianel, of the 
Great Atrato, or of Darien. © TENE AOS AY vf VEG AM bt ; 
The Bay of Candelaria, which is formed by the swampy land at the channel of (he 
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river, bears from the Hill of Cayman, about(S..49° W.)S, W.4S.at the distance 
of 12 miles. For navigating all this coast of the bottom of the gulf from Puint 
Cayman on the east, to. the Bay of Candelaria on the west, there. is no other rule or 
guide than the lead; nor is there any danger, for you, may anchor wherever you 
choose, or is necessary... Ladd LW GO") 
The principal, and, indeed, the only object for entering into the Gulf of Darien, 
can be for no other purpose than that of availing yourself of the facility which the © 
River Atrato offers, for condueting articles into, or bringing them from the interior 
of the country ; and, although this river branches into the sea by many mouths, 
extending over a great distance, and, forming the swampy and inundated lands 
that we have spoken of, yet only eight of them are navigable for boats and 
Jaunches; and of these not one offers the same advantages as the Little Faysan, or 
Pheasant Branch, which discharges into the southern part of the. Bay of Candelaria; 
because, when anchored there, vessels will be sheltered from the sea, and near 
to the channel by which their freights are to be conveyed inland. ‘ sr 
Bhe Coasts of the Bay of Candelaria are so low, that the greater part of them are 
inundated, even at Jow water, and covered with mangroves, reeds, and.rushes ; 
‘so that no more than the N. W. pointof it appears dry. ‘The mouth or entrance 
of the bay, from the N, W. to the S. E., where the branch, called the Little, Faysan, 
falls in, is about 2 miles across; but there is a bank and shoal of sand running the 
whole circuit of it,;and»extending a mile S. E,from the S.W. point, which re- 
duces and straitens the bay to scarcely a mile in breadth. From the S. E. point, 
this shoal extends only a cable and a:half’sJength ; within the bay it narrows.on 
the south.shore, but»widens considerably on the N.W. side... The clear space of 
good anchorage is about a mile and a third)in all directions. To! enter this bay, 
greatcantion is uecessary in the;use of the lead, not to get into less than 174.0r)17 
fathoms at the entrance, nor 12 within it... This caution will be yery necessary, 
because the sand bank which surrounds, it is,so. steep, that it shoals immediately 
from 13 to 5 fathoms, and from 5 to being aground., Taking care to keep inthe 
depths just mentioned, will lead through the middle of the channel, at:about 
4 cables’ length distance from-the S, KE; point. It will also be advisable to have a 
person on one of the yards to look out, for the colour of the water shows both the 
channel and the shallows... The Little, Faysan arm of, the river,,has\3' feet on the 
bar; and the tide rises 2 feet throughout the whole Gulf of Darien. 1.19 if 
From the N. W. point of the Bay of Candelaria, the coast continues low and 
covered with mangroves, in the direction of (N..10° W.) N. by W.4 W. to Revesa 
Point, the distance being scarcely 5 miles; and thence about (W. N. W.) 
W. N.W.1 W.7 miles to the Tarena Kays. On all this.coast there, Is a bank 
of shallow water, thrown up by the mouths of the river, the largest o which is! 
about one-third of the;distance.from Revesa Point towards the Tarena Kays; and: 
it is necessary to keep at two miles distance from the coast. Revesa Point, which. 
is also called Choco Point, forms a bight, where there is a good anchorage, well 
sheltered from the Norths and breezes; and to take. it, you have only to ran by 
the south part of the point, ata cable and ahalf’s distance; and when you \are 
abreast of it, or to the west of it, or something further into the bay, you may, if you’ 
please, anchor in 13 or 14 fathoms. { h ‘ 
On the coast to the southward of the Tarena Kays, may be seen a mountain, 
called the Peak of Tarena, whence rises.a very lofty ridge running. to the N. W. ; 
and of the various, peaks which it forms the southernmost, is named Candelaria, 
and the northernmost, which is over Cape Tiburon, is named the Peak of the Cape: 
the peak next to the southward of it is named Gandi. : 
From arena Keys, the coast runs about (N. 28° W.) N. W. by N. a distance of 
10 miles to the Bolanderes: all of it is high, with various islets along it; of these, 
the first,.named Tutumates, is a groupe of three islets, very clean, and lying 
out, about half a mile from the shore... To these follow, that called Zumbor, 
or Drum, which also lies off the coast, rather more than half.a mile: although this 
is clean, it-must be remembered, that at half a mile from its N.N. E. part, there: 
is a rocky shoal which shows itself, and having between it and theislet a pass; but 
it is better always to. keep outside. ch) the westward of this islet, the coast forms 
a bay, called Puerto Escondido, ( Hidden Harbour,) which will admit only small 
vessels on account of its small.capacity, To Tambor, follow the Bolanderos, which 
is a larger islet, with. smaller ones to the southward of it ; these are all very clean, 
[Part IIL.] I 
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with suftidiently deep water around them, and they do not lie above three-quarters 
‘of.a mile fromthe shore. rONET ; 
bree milesi(N.55° W.) N. W. by W.i W. from the Great Bolandero lies the 
Piton Islet, which is very clean, and about half a mile from the coast; from thence 
(N. 65° W.) W. N. W. 4 W.., at the distance of 6 miles, is Gandi Point, forming a 
cbeachy bay, called T'ripo Gandi. From Gandi Point about(N. N. W.)N.N.W.2W. 
at the distance of 12 mile, is the. point of the River Gandi ; which, with that 
named before, forms.the cove of Hstola, or Gandi, in which the rivers of these names 
disembogue : this cove is of little importance. : P PHU Oy a6 
At (N. 16° W.) N. N..W. a little more than 6} miles from Gandi Point, is an 
islet called the Jonel, very clean, with deep water, especially on its eastern’ side; 
dbis lies rather. more than a mile from the coast. From this islet to Cape Tiburon, 
it is 6£ miles (N. 42°: W.) N: W. EW. Ali this coast'of which we have been 
speaking, from the Zarena Kays to Cape Tiburon, is high and scarped, or precipitous, 
with deep water off it; and it is very wild in the season of the breezes, and there- 
fore should not be approjched at. these seasons; but keep on the eastern side of 
the gulf, where there is not only convenience and safety, jn anchoring (where you 
please; but it is easiér to beat to windward there, because there is less swell of 
thesea, and thus much time may be saved. . — f 46") SHAI@ 
.\Cape Tiburon, as before said, is the N. W. boundary of the west coast of the 
gulf! it-is rocky, bigh, and scarped, or precipitous; \and projects out to the 
N. E.in form of an isthmus, which on the south, and west, forms ‘two little har- 
bours. . The first of these is so. narrow as to be of little importance ; the second is 
larger, and called Miel Hurbour ; this has good holding ground, and its greatest 
depth is from 11 to 12 fathoms, on sand and clay. j J : 
<1 CN. 62°.W.) W. NN. W., distant 13 miles from Cape Tiburon, is the point and 
peak of Carreto, which is the eastern point of the little harbour of the same name. 
Between the two points the coast forms abay of about 24 miles deep, called the 
Bay of Anaclucuna: all the shore is:beachy to the foot of the high mountains, with- 
out apy remarkable point, In the S. W. part of this bay, at the distance of 2 
miles from Carreto Point, is a very little harbour called Puerto Escondido, fit for 
smugglers only.. ; ‘ re 
» The point and peak of Carreto,.as before stated, are. at the eastern part of the 
harbour of that name; the western part is formed by a groupe of islets of various 
sizes and shapes; and between the points, at the distance of a mile and a half, 
is the widest part ; the narrowest.part of the mouth being only one mile. This 
harbour is of a:semicircular form, and runs in about a mile: the least depth of 
water is 3} fathoms, and the. greatest,\8 fathoms, on sandy bottom ; but although 
it\has these good qualities, it is open'to the N. E. breezes, and the seas they raise, 
and: has) little,shelter from the. N. W.; and, therefore, is only used during the 
season of the calms and variable winds. mM 
| Northward from this harbour rather more than a mile, there are two little shoals 
near each other, lying in a N. BE. and S. W, direction, There are 5} fathoms water 
over them on rocky bottom, and 20 to 25 fathoms close to them; with fresh breezes 
the sea breaks over them... andy 
At (N..48° W.) N.. W. i W., distant’7 miles from the point and peak of Carreto, 
is the Punta Escoces, or Seot’s Point. In this line of direction are yarions islets, of 
different .sizes, extending a\long mile NN. E. from the Point of Islets, which 
is nearly, 3 miles jshort of Seot’s. Point. The land is high and scarped to 
bi Point of Aslets, but it becomes low and beachy from thence to Punta 
scoces, F ; spel 
Punta Escoses is the S,,E, point of a bay, named Carolina, the great islet 
named, De Oro, or Santa Catalina; being the N. W. From one point to the other 
the bearing is.(N. 40° W. and, S,.40° E.) N. W. and S. E., and the distance 4 
miles, and. in respect to this line the bay rons in one mile and two-thirds. . In the 
S. E. part of this bay is Puerto Escoces, or Escondido, (Scottish, or Hidden Harhour,) 
which extends inwards in that, direction nearly 3 miles, forming an excellent 
shelter: it has several shoals in it, as represented in the particular plan, by 
which plan any vessel may take the anchorage, for the depths are 5, 6, 7, and 8 fa- 
thoms oyer a bottom of sand. ; ‘ i 
The Isla Grande del Oro is high; and one mile and eight-tenths to the south- 
ward of it, there is a smaller islet, named San Augustin: and in the same 
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direction, rather more than a cable’s length farther, is the Isler de Piedras, which, 
we doubt, takes its name from the numerous rocks with which it is Sur- 
rounded, hip : “inf 

Between Piedras Islet to the ‘north, the west point of the River Aglatomate to the 
agoth, and that of San Fuleencio to the S.W.,is formed thé Ensenada, or Bay of 
Carolina, or Caledonia, and the Channel of Sasardi. > ih ; 

The Boy of Caledonia is, strictly speaking, formed by the points just mentioned, 
which bear from each other (N. 25° W-..) N. N-W. 2'W.. and the contrary, distant 
one mile. The bay is clean, with a sufficient depth of water, ihe greater pait of 
its Coast being a beach, néar about the middle of whith, thé River Agloseniqua 
disembozues. The Point of San Fulgencio is ‘projecting, scarped, and clean, and 
has also, on its west side, a little cove, with shallow water, bordered by mangroves 
and various other hays. ‘ mh fig ; 

Between San Fulgencio Point, aud’ the Great Oro Island, with Sah Augusiin and 
Piedras Islets, and the Mangrove Kays, to the westward’ of them, is formed the 
Channel arene The S. E. entrance of this chatinel, trom edge to edge, is about 
4 cables’ length in width more or Jess, and with a deptli of 8 to 11 fathoms, on 
oaze, and’ further in, from 7 to'9 fathoms; as also betWéch' the steep bank off 
Piedras Islet, and the Bay of Caledonia, the depth is from’ 6; to 14 fathoms. The 
space of Sea which lies ‘between this bay and Port’ Escosts, i8 of a good depth ; 

t (S, 55° E.,) S. EB. by E.2 E., somewhat less than a mile from Piedras Islet, the 
sea breaks when the wind blows fresh. DEtUle Wil BUNA ane 
These harbours are equally sheltered from the winds and’ seas’ of both ‘seasons, 
and Have a good depth of water; but the Channel of Sasmdi and Bay if Caledonia 
are preferable, because you may cither enter or sail out from them, with all winds ; 
and Ath facility and less risk, than into, of Out from, Puerto Evcuces. 

‘AL(N. 52° W,,) NW. by W. 2 W.., distant 43 miles, from the east end of Great 
Oro Tsland, is the western extremity of two large islands, which, with’ the reefs, 
shoals, and multitude of islets, thence to the N. W., form, with the coast, the Channel 
of Sasardi ; the N. W. mouth of whichis formed by the west point of ‘the two large 
islands, and the front of Susardi, with an opening of three quarters ofa mile. This 
channel has many banks, and is therefore of no utility; neither is there any popu- 
lation near if? those who wish to enter, must dd so with @ free wind. " 

“Between the eastern point of Great Oro Isle arid the N. W. mouth of ‘Sasardi 
Channél, some reefs project out, with two islets at their extremity, which bear from 
the easteril' oint of the Great Oro (N: 25° W.,) N.N.W.2°'W., distant 2 miles, 
and from the S. E. end of the larte islands, already mentioned, about N. FR. There 
is also a shullow 
mile and a balf. , age t 

"The Frotton of Sasardi is projecting, round, scarped, and surrounded with reefs 
near the shore. From the most salient point of this fronton, the S. E) part of the 
Isla de Pinos bears (N. 5° W.)'N! by 'W., distant'2 miles; and in the intermediate 
space, the coast forms various bays of little consideration, thé points of which are 
searped, and surrounded with reefs. Of the west part of the island is the Cienaga 
de Navagandi, the mouth of which is closed by reefs, and, with the island) forms a 
channel of two cables’ length in width in the natrowest part? this channel bas 
from 12 to 5 fathonis water. iT EO AIDA 
“Thé Isla de ‘Pinos is high, with a hill extending along it,‘on which are two re- 
markable points, covered with wood : it is a large mile in length N..W.'by: N., and 
SE. by S.j and scarcely ‘a’ tiile 7 breadth’: its north, éast, and south sides, are 
high, scarped, and bordered with reefs very near the shore. The N.E, point’ of 
(His islAbd lies in latitdde 9° 130", and (N/ by W.) N. by W.4'W- frotn its north 
poitit, at tHe distance of 2! miles, is the Isla de Pujaros, ( Bird's’ Island, ) which is 
low’ Hatrow, and’ covered with brush-wood, surrounded with reefs, having close to 
their'edes’7 or 8 fathoms Water, on rocky bottom: | From this point commences: 
the ‘iin ‘nse 'Arehipel 0 Of the Miulatas, composed ‘of islabds. kays, banks, and 
reefs, forming between them and the main land, ‘niatiy ‘arichorages, ‘and well 
sheltered channels, secure in all weathers, ‘and terminating’ at Point! San Blas. 
Vhe interior of the coast is high, being’ a rangé of hills; with remarkable ‘peaks, 
which being exbibited in the chart of this part of the colsty may’serve as marks to 
direct 10 the various anchoragés, &¢. thereon) | Ny 

The channels formed in this space are those of Pinos, Mosquitos, Cuiti, Zambo- 
gandi, Punta Bravo, Cocos, Rio de ~~ Ratones, Playon Grande, Puyadas, 
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bank to the westward’ of the Fronton of Sasardi, at the distance of a 
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Arevalo, Mangles, Mozon,» Caobos,.Holandes, Chichime, and San Blos: all these are 


more or less free. j Paar path “Seen 
When a vessel is one Jeague to the northward of Isla de Pajaros, a (N. W.) 
N. W.4W. course for 25, miles, and (N.63°, W..)) W.oN..Wie d Ww38k miles, will 
take her clear of all those dangers, and;to the northward of the easternmost kays of 
the Holandes Group, at the distance of 44.or 5, miles; with these courses she will 
pass, atthe beginning, 14, or 2-miles outside the reefs, and afterwards 44 or 5 miles, 
but it is at the,option of the navigator to pass at a greater distance, if he pleases. 
GULE OF SAN BLAS.—Seventeen, miles to,the westward of the easternmost 
kays of the Holandes Group is the Point of San Blas, in latitude 9° 34/36’ N., and 
longitude 79° 1/24” W. It is, low, and. terminates the Gulfof San Blas in the 
N. E.. The mouth of this gulf, from the said point to, the anchorage of Mandinga, 
is 6 miles north and south, and from that line, as mach to the west: its coasts are 
low, and covered with mangroves, which run into the sea. | by Bipir a 
From the Point of San Blas, some reefs extend to the eastward tothe distance of, 13 
mile, with various ays, the easternmost of which, is named Cayo Frances: from 
this the other kays, to the number jof 12, extend to. the; S.-W., and west; \and to 
the eastward of them are many banks \and. islands, being part of the) Mulatas 
Archipelago, and which form various channels... Zo go in and. anchor, in this gulf; 
whether it.be in the Bahia Inglesa, which is to the S. W.\of San Blas Point, or in 
that of Mandinga, which,as before) said, is to, the southward of it; the best and 
most commodious passage is by the channels of Chichime, and of San Blas. 
The Channel. of Chichime is, formed, on the west, by the kays off the Point of San 
Blas; on the east by the reef and group of kays of Chichime, and on the south, by 
another group surrounded by reefs,.which some call Cayos.de Limon, or Lemon Kays, 
The channel of San, Blas is formed by the,latter on the. S.E., and those of San Blas 
on the N, W., The first.is 3 miles,in extent between the steep edges of the banks, 
and the second a mile and three quarters...) p65 oo) © feoms pcb soot anor 
To enter\this gulf it is necessary toopen\the mouth of the Channel of Chichime, 
until the second islet (counting from the westward) of the: Lemon Kays bears.south: 
from which, situation, steer to the south until abreast of, or rather more to the 
north than, Cayo, Frances: then steer (S.50° W.) S. W., through the middle of the 
channel of San. Blas, which, as\we haye. said, is 13, mile wide between the reef of 
the W.S. Westmost Lemon Kay; called)G@allo, aud the; reef. which extends to. the 
southward from Cayo Frances; directing yourself in this manner to (he anchorage, 
whether it be that on the north side of, the galf, or that in Mandinga Bay. To ran 
for the latter, two kays, which-lie to the north of Mandinga Point; serve for.a mark: 
of these, the. northernmost, named Cabra, isdistantabout,a mile from the said point; 
and it is tg be. noticed, that nearly a mile (N. 10° W.) N. by W. 5 W.fromCabras. 
Kay, there is a, little sandy kay, to which a berth ought to.be given; and there is 
a bank of L)and 1}/fathom, lying (N.69° W.).W.N, W.2 W. from Cabras Kay, 
at the distance of rather more than one mile and a half: between these you ought. 
to pass. | The anchorage of Mandinga is sheltered, and has depth sufficient for any 
class of vessels. In the gu/f,,and extending out) from the bottom of. it, 3! miles, 
there are various ‘islets, and kays, with banks; the easternmost of these:is named. 
Maceta Kay, To.these a berth must be given if going far into the Sulhid sank ord #) 
There is also another,channel, as we before said, named, Canal, del; Holandes, 
which is the-Jargest of all those formed by.the Mulatas Isles: and: its mouth is’ 
formed, towards, the jeast, by the western extremity of, the reefs, of the, Holandes 
Group, and, those at,the N,E. of, Icacos; Kay ; the kays are distant fromseach otbery 
nearly 3, miles, (N. 55°. E, and)S.55°. W,,).N..E.3 Be and,S..W.2 We. Thedeast: 
depth imrthis channelis 14 fathoms; on a sandy; bottom; but at.(W) N. W.)) 
W..N. W. 4 W., from. Holandes Kay above a mile and a half; there is,a shoal, 
which extends balf ja/mile from north to south, with.6, and 7 fathoms water, onw 
bottom, of rocks,;,and on,which with a little swell the sea breaks. «This shoal: may: 
be passed, either on the east or west side, but it will always be best! to pass to.the 
eastward of it, and ear. the reefs: of the Holandes Group, the breakers of which 
serve for marks: then steerfor the east part of Icacos Kay. This .kay,or island. 
is of firm land, covered with high wood, and is so named from the abundance of 
the Icacos plum-tree growing on it. From the meridian of Icacus Kay, by the south of 
it, the direction of the Holandes Channel is (W.by S.).W.S.W. 5. W., to. the . 
bottom of the Gulf of San Blas: it is-clean, with a depth of 21 to 26. fathoms water, 
on oaze, and a: breadth of 27 and.3 miles between, groups of foul kays and reefs ; 
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but free and commodious to turn in, if) necessary, towards the anchorages 
already described. . < ) 

POINT SAN BLAS to PORTO BELLO.—At (N. 49° W.) N. W. by W. 
above half a mile from the point of San Blas, is the northern part of its front, low, 
and covered with mangroves, and in the intermediate space is a little kay, named 
Piedras, and other banks, which are joined to those off Cayo Frances. (N. 34° W.) 
N. W. 7 N.a quarter of a mile from the last named point, is a kay, named Perro, 
connected with the reefs which extend in a westerly direction from Cayo Frances, 
and which terminates at an island in front of a Cienaga, at the distance of one 
mile and a quarter. : Ae) . } 

From Perro Kay the coast continues nearly 10 miles, (S. 88° W:) about W. 2 Si, 
to Cocos Point, which is the easternmost of the mouth of Excribanos Harbour: the 
intermediate coast is almost alike low with ridges, and bordered with a reef, and 
forming somewhat of a bay. The most visible objects on it are the Point of Mogote, 
whichis small, a little projecting, and bas a hillock on it; that of Cerru Colorado, 
which is round, searped, and projects but tittle; and that of Playa Grande, which’ 
is round, and surrounded by reefs, extending off a cable’s length. 

» Cocos Point advances into the'sea, and from it Punta Escribanos bears (S. 80° W.) 
W.S. W.2W. one mile and one third. In the intermediate space the coast 
forms a bay, in the middle of which will be found Escribanos Harbour, which from 
its mouth extends half a mile to the southward: it is very shallow, having only 
land 1} fathom water. On the outside of it, on both sides, there are reefs witli 
very little water on them; and in the channel formed by them, there are from 3} 
to 6} fathoms. 

To the N. E. of the mouth of this harbour, lie the shoals named Escribanos: they 
are two in number, aud are composed of reefs, with very little water on them, lying 
very near to each other.’ That nearest to the coast has an is/et, which is distant 
from Cocos Point almost 2 miles, and extends W.S.W. and E. N. E. one mile: 
the other reef) lies about W. N. W., from the said islet or rock, and extends 
nearly a'mile from east to west; both are steep to, with 3 and 4 fathoms 
water; and on the bank are from 8! to 12 fathoms, on a bottom of gravel and 
coarse sand,’ In the channel which is formed by the sonth-easternwost bank and 
Cocos Point are from 9 to 12 fathoms, which diminish to 6and 5, on each side. 

Eseribanos: Bank lies about (N.W. by W.) N. W. by W.2 W. from the shoal 
of the same name, distant 54 miles: it extends in the same direction nearly 
2miles, with from 5 to 8 fathoms water on rocky bottom; and about 2 cables’ 
length tothe northward of its edge, 17 and 31 fathoms are found. Heavy 
seas break over this bank, which may serve as a guide; and when it does 
not, a look out must be kept at the mast heads. In the channel between this bank 
and the Eseribanos Shoal, there are from 8 10 17 fathoms water, on sand, gravel, 
and rocks. The N. W. part of it lies 8} miles (N.32° W.) N. W. 4 N., from Eseri- 
banos Point. i f wrt 

At (N.819° W:) W.2N., from Cocos Point, at the distance of 19} miles, lies 
Terrin Point, and Pescador Islet: between Coeos Point and Point Quingongo, which 
are distant from each other 8! miles, and on the meridian of Eseribunvs Bank, 
is the Islet Culebra, which is two thirds of a mile N. N. W. from Culebra Point. Con- 
tinuing to.the westward you will meet the Point and Islet of Quengo. Port Escon- 
dido, which is somewhat to the westward of this point, is no. more than a little 
Crenaga, or Swamp; Points Chaguachagua and Macolla, being its most remarkable 
points. ‘Fhe mountains, which continue along this coast, from those of Darien 
to those‘of Porto Bello, are sufficiently remarkable; that named the Cerro de gran 
Lomo, or Cerro’ Gordo, being rather nore so than the rest: this'‘Jies\(S 4294 W.) 
S.W.25S.,¢rom Culebra Islet; rather more than 7 miles, and may serve as a mark 
for keeping clear of the Escribanos Bank and shoal. This hill/is but little higher 
than the Cordillera, in which it is situated : its top is iarge and of some extent. 

_ Peseador Islet lies about two cables’ length (N. 45° W.) N. W. £ W. from Terrin 
Point: this point is surrounded by ‘reefs, which extend a cable’s length to the 
north, and half'a mile tothe west, continuing to the S.S. W., and including three 
islets, which lie between that point and the N. E. point of the harbour of Nombre 

Between Terran Powit and Martin Pescador Islet, and Manzanillo’ Point, from 
which the first bears (N. 64° W.) W. N. W. 2 W., distant above 4 miles, and the 
second (N.72° W.) W. by N., distant 5 miles, a yreat bay is formed, which falls 
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in nearly 3 miles to the S. W., and to the West and N. W. 2 miles, to the bottom 
of the bay of San Cristoval: at the extreme east part of this ba! ,and at 1% mile 
(5. 49° pe S.W. £ S., lies the west point of the harbour of Nombre de Dios, 
surrounded with reefs; as is’also the eastern point, though from this point they 
extend farthest out. This harbour is small, and the greater part of its shores 
have reefs and shallows: the clear depth is 31, 32, and 4% fathoms, in the mouth. 
The rest of this great bay is useless in the scason of the breezes, avd the reefs 
from the bottom of it, stretch out néarly a mile towards Point San Cristoval. 

From Point Sun Cristoval,'two eables’ length to the N. E., lies an islet named 
Juan del Pozo, surrounded with rocks; and about S. £. from it, distant balf a mile, , 
lies a bank, calléd the Vibora; Between this bank and the islet Juan del Pozo, and 
between the latter and Point San Cristoval, there are 9, 10, and 13, fathoms water, 
on gravel and coarse sand. | Point San’ Cristoval lies (S. 88° W.) W. 7 S., distant 
33 miles from Terrin Point: and also, from this point the Buey Shoal lies (N. 60° W.) 
W. N. W.., distant nine-tenths of a mile: between this shoal and the reefs of Terrin 
Point, the depihs of water are from 9 to 13 fathoms, on rocks, sand, and clay; and 
9, 12, and 14 fathoms, on bottom of the same quality, between the shoals of Buey 
and Vibora. The coast between Point San Cristoval and that of Manzanillo, is bigh 
and scarped. 

MANZANILLO POINT is the northernmost of all the coast of Porto Bello ; 
it is also high, scarped, and projecting, with two hummocks on it. Near this 
point there are various isleis and a shoal; the greatest, named also Manzanillo, is 
bigh and scarped, and lies eight-tenths of a mile to the east: to the northward 
it has three farallones, of which the farthest off lies rather more than a cable's 
length from it. At'S.30° W. from the Same islet, there are three smaller ones 
surrounded by reefs, extending N. E. and S. W.: there is also another small one, 
distant a cable and a half’s Jength to the east; and, finally, to the (N. N. B.) | - by. 
E.2 8. of the said Manzanillo Islet, distant four-tenths of a mile, Ties the islet'o 
Martin Pescador, which extends about a cable’s length from north to south yall 
these islets are high and scarped, and between those of Manzanillo and Martin Pes- 
cador, there are from 10 to 14 fathoms water. ; 

Manzanillo Shoal lies N.'W. four-tenths of a mile distant, from the point of the - 
same name: it has very little water on it, but there are 5 and 6 fathoms near it; 
and in the strait which it fornis with the point, there are 13 fathoms water. 

Among the Mountains of this coast there are two remarkable, and named Sazino, — 
and Nombre de Dios, which may serve as marks for recognizing the larbour of the 
last name: the first, which is high, terminates in two peaks néar each other; and” 
the north-easternmost of them’ bears (S. 22° E.)S.S. B.2 E., from Verrin Point, 
distant nearly 7 miles. That of Nombre de Dios, which lies to the south of the’ 
harbour, terminates in a peak, and bears from Terrin Point, (S. 8. W.) S. by W. 
2 W. 8 miles. - sd yep 

At (N. 65° W.) W. N. W.# W., distant 12 mile from Manzanillo Point, lies the 
highest part of the islet Tambor, which is high, round, and scarped ; it Is connected, _ 
by a reef of 2 cables’ lengtb, with the north part of the island Venudos, or Basti-— 
mentos. This island extends N.¥. and S. W., almost a mile, forming, with the 
main land, the N. E. channel of Bastimentos Harbour, the greatest extent of which, 
between the reefs, is one and half tenths of a mile, with 5 and 5} fathoms water, — 
on sand. This said Bastimentos Island, is foul on the S. E., South, and S. Ww. 
sides; and the latter, with the Islet Cabra, which lies west a little southerly from 
it, form the N. W. channel; the least breadth of which, between the reefs, is three ' 
tenths of a mile, with a depth of 32 to 9 fathoms, on clay. Bastimentos Harbour is_ 
of little importance, although sheltered, with a depth of water from 33 to 6r 
fathoms. All its shores are bordered with reefs, and the ordinary anchorage is to” 
the S. W., South, and’S. E. of the south sandy point of Bastimentos Island. 

GARROTE HARBOUR— At \ 51° W.) S.W.., from ibebighest point of Tambor 
Islet, at the distance of 2% miles, lies the mouth of Garrote Harbour, formed on the 
south by the main land, on the east by Great Garrote Island, and on the west by Pe ilo 
Islet and others which follow, 14 mile to the westward, as far aS Boquerones. The 
mouth of this harbour is scarcely three-tenths of a mile between the reefs, to the — 
west of the Great Garrote Island, and Pelado Islet : its direction is from north to south, | 
and afterwards to S$. E. with a depth of from 64 fatboms in the interior of the har- 
bour to 12 and’18 in the mouth, on clay. Tt is sheltered from the seas and winds of 
the N. E. breeze. Between this harbour and that of Bastimentos, rises the fill of 
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\Gayrote, of middling height, with its top|terminating in a peak ; and is seven-tenths 
of a mile distant from the coast. ~ “ail 

(S. by E.) 8. by E.25., at the distance of 3! miles from the little harbour of 
Garrote,, is the mountain of Coapiro, or Capira, high, and almost always covered 
with clouds. This mountain lies nearly east, from the city of San Felipe, of 
Porto Bello. : 

_ Also at alittle distance to the south of Mount Capino, is the mountain ridge of 
Llorona, stretching about east and west. This is the highest of all on the coast of 
Porto Bello; on the eastern part of its top, it appears as if notched vertically, 
forming a peak which is named Campana, or the Bell; from which the mountain 
extends westward, descendisg gradually to near the peak of Guanche. The 
appearance of this mountain ‘is such, that it cannot be mistaken for any other: 
in clear weather it may be seen at the distance of 45 miles; but in the season of 
the fresh breezes, it is generally covered with haze; and in the season of: the 
Vendevules and variable winds, it may be seen between, eight and nine ib the 
morning, and four and five in the afternoon; though during the rest, of the day 
it is covered with clouds. \ sain . 

_ The, Lavadera Shoal lies (N. 6° E.) North, seyen-tenths of.a mile from the north 
end of Pelado Islet, and (N. 85° W.) West, at the distance:of one mile from Cabra 
Islet, at the mouth of Bastimentos Harbour. This) shoal-is» of rock, with very liitle 
water on it, steep to, with 7 or 8 fathoms, close to a rock over which the sea 
washes. The channels between it and the Islets Cabra and Pelado are deep, with 
from 14 to 17 fathoms water, on clay. j 

At (S. 64° W.) S. W. 3 W., distant three miles and eight-tenths from the highest 
part of Tambor Islet, lies the Point of Boquerones, which is projecting, high, and 
scarped; and from it, upon the opposite bearing, that is (N. 64° E.) N, E.2 BL 
there are five islets, which extend out about 3 cables’ length, and are called the 
Boquerones. The reefs and islets which follow from Pe/ado to the westward, termi- 
nate here. 

Boquerones Point has at the south, above a mile distant, a hill, called Casique, 
which terminates in a point, and is of middling height, and which may serve as a 
mark for avoiding the Foul Farallon, or Farallon Sucio ; which rock lies (N.33° W.) 
N. W.1N.,scarcely 2 miles from Boquerones Point. The Foul Farallon lies at the 
west end of two groupes of islets and shvals, which extend from S. W. to N. E., 
six and a half tenths of a mile, forming a channel between both, with 4 to 6 
fathoms water. The north-easternmost islet or farallon bears from the highest 
part of Tambor Islet, (N. 88° W.) W.2S., nearly 4 miles ; and in this Space there 
are from 16 to 30 fathoms water, on clay and sand ; and 16, 21, 22, and 23, between 
the said farallon, the islets of the coast, and the Lavadera Shoal. , ‘ 

(S. 69° W.).S. W. by W.4 W., distant 3 miles from Boquerones Point, lies the 
north end of the Islets of Duarte, which are four in number, and extend (S.25° E. 
and N. 25° W.).S.S8. E. 2 E. and N.N.W. 2 W., six-tenths of a mile: from the 
northernmost one, a reef extends a cable’s:length, in the same direction. The 
southernmost of these islets is separated from the Pointof Duarte, which is on the 
tain-land, to, the south, a little more than 2 cables’ length; and from that of 
Sabanilla, which bears N.64° E. from it, nearly half a mile. - Between the two. 
Straits, there,is a depth of from 3} fathoms on a patch near the islet, to 15 fathoms. 
The intermediate coast is high and scarped, with some bays; the Point of Josef 
Pobre extends farthest out, and is surrounded with rocks and reefs. Sabanilla 
Point has also a reef, with some rocks. 

(S. 24° W.) S. by W. 4 W., rather more than 2 miles from the northernmost 
part of the Islets of Duarte, is Drake’s Point, which is the N. W. point of Porto 
Bello: the intermediate coast is high and scarped, with a little barbour, called 
Leon, of little importance, and bordered by reefs, which terminate in the N.. N. W., 
at a little farallon, distant four-tenths of a mile from its mouth. 

PORTO VELO, or PORTO BELLO.—The name of this port expresses suf- 
ficiently the excellence of the harbour for every class of vessels. The entrance, at 
the widest part, which is between Drake’s Point on the north, and the islets of 
Buanaventura on the south, is one nmiile and two tenths, nearly north and south: 
between Iron Castle Point, and that of Francesio, it is about half a mile wide, 
bearing also nearly north and south (true). Its direction inward, from between 
the latter named points, is about E. N. E., less than 14 mile, to the mangroves 
at its bottom. The north shore is clean, but some reefs and rocks, with 
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little. water on them, stretch off from the south shore, to between 1 and 14 
cable’s length; and in the east part of the harbour, there is a bank of sand, 
which advances 24 cables’ length from the mangroves towards the west: and 
at (N. 26° W.) N. W. by N. from the city mole, one and a half tenth of a mile, there 
is a little sand bank, with 1 and 14 fathoms water on it: the rest of the harbour is 
clean and deep, diminishing gradually from 17 to 8 fathoms. Ships of the line 
ought to enter this harbour by warping or towing, because there are regularly 
either head winds or calms. The best anchorage is to the N. W. of the battery 
of Santiago de la Gloria, in 10 or 11 fathoms, on clay and sand; but smaller vessels 
may-go nearer to the city, taking care to avoid the little bank already mentioned. 
The reefs on the south coast continue to the W.S.W., and westward as far as 
the Islet of Buenaventura, the N. W. point of which bears (S.55° W.) S. W: 2 W., 
three long cables’ length from Point Cocal: between this islet and the point there 
are two smaller ones, all connected by reefs. At (S.37° W.)S. W. by S. two- 
tenths of a mile from Drake’s Point, is the middle of Drake’s Islet, which is clean 
all around, and has a break in the middle, which appears to divide it, into two 
parts. From this break in Drake's Is/et about six-tenths of a mile (W. and N. 65° 
'W.) S.84° W. and W. N. W.4 W., are comprised the south and north extremities 
of the Salmedinu Shoal: on the south end are some rocks covered with water, 
over which the sea breaks ; the other parts have 2 and 3} fathoms water, on rocky 
bottom. The water is deep enough all around it, and between it and Drake's Isle 

there are from 12 to 28 fathoms on clay. : ¥ 

Seven tenths of a mile (South) 8.2 E., from Drake’s Islet, and (West) W.2S., 
three and a half tenths of a mile from Point Francesio, lies the Francesio Shoal, of a 
triangular form, upon which are 4 or:5 fathoms water on rock. Between it and 
the coast there is no passage, but in the channel between it and the Salmedina 
Shoal, there are from 18 to 23 fathoms, on clay. 

This harbour is surrounded by hills, from which descend some rivulets or brooks 
on both shores: at these, vessels may procure water, particularly from that which 
disembogues in the bay of, and to the west of the batteries of, San Fernando, on 
tke north side of the harbour. The battery of San Geronimo, at the city, according 
to the determinations of Captain J. F. Fidalgo, is in latitude 9° 34 29" N., and 
longitude 79° 43' 5’ W., from Greenwich. : - 

Southward of Porto Velo, at fhe distance of a long half mile, is the Ensenada, or 
Cove of Buenaventura, much bordered by reefs, and consequently of little use: 

To enter Porto Velo, when approaching from the north-eastward, it is advisable 
to approach the Furallones of Duarte, and from them to shape a course so as to 
pass at a cable’s length to the N. W. of Drake’s Rock, so that you may pass the 
Salmedina in safety ; but never try to pass between Drake's Rock and the main. 
So soon as you have passed the rock, steer to the. south-eastward, so as to run up 
in the middle of the harbour, or rather nearer the north, than the south shore. 

To enter this port from the southward, you may pass at about half a mile from 
the Islet of Buenaventura, and placing your head towards Drake’s Rock, you will go 
clear of the shoal of Francesio: then steer N. E., and East, as you perceive the 
harbour opening, to the end that you may take the mid-channel, or rather ‘nearer’ 
to the north side, as before directed. 
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WEST INDIA DIRECTORY. 


PART Iv. 


PORTO BELLO TO THE GULF OF FLORIDA. 


Notre.— Throughout this Work, the Bearings and Courses are according to 
the Magnetic Compass, except where they are otherwise expressed,* and the 
Soundings are those taken at Low Water. 


THE COASTS OF TERRA FIRMA AND MOSQUITIA FROM 
PORTO BELLO TO CAPE GRACIAS A DIOS. 


NTRODUCTORY DESCRIPTION.—The land to the westward of Porto Bello 
extends to the S. Westward about 25 leagues, so far as the little river Belen, 
which is the boundary separating the province of Panama from Veragua. ‘The 
climate is generally very hot, and during the months of August, September, and 
October the heat is almost insupportable; from October to August, the Brisas, 
or trade winds, and the continual rains, to which it is then subjected, contribute 
to cool the atmosphere, but render a residence there unpleasant, and, to an 
European, very dangerous and unhealthy. 

The soilis prolific, and produces the tropical fruits and plants in abundance, Great 
part of the country is covered with forests of valuable trees; the towns and villages 
are mostly situated along the shores of the two oceans; and the lant, cising in 
the interior, exhibits a lofty chain of mountains, whose appearance is abrupt and 
broken; their summits are generally barren and uninhabited; they are known to 
afford mines of both gold and silver, but hitherto so little has been obtained from 
them, that they are, at present, abandoned, as not worth the expense of working. 

VERAGUA is about 35 leagues in length from east to west, and 25 leagues in 
breadth ; like Panama it is a ragged mountainous country, inland; covered with 
vast forests, and interspersed with fertile vallies, where cattle find most luxuriant 
pasturage; but the heat of the climate, the continual rains, the frequent storms of 
most terrific lightning and thunder, and the immense torrents which, during 
these rainy seasons, rush with resistless impetuosity down the surrounding moun- 
tains, render the country at these times totally impassable. The woods abound 
with birds, monkeys, and other wild animals, some of which are indigenous and 
peculiar to this province. There are mines of both gold and silver, but the 
difficulty of working them, and the immense labour of conveying the produce upon 
the backs of men to be smelted, render them, though rich, of very little practical 
value. 

St. Jugo de Veragua, the capital of the province, is said to be a handsome town, 
and is situated inland, on the banks of the river Montzjo; it is surrounded by a 
district where Indian corn is produced, and cattle and hogs are numerous. ‘The 
natives produce cotton, which they dye of a peculiar purple colour, and export 
to Panama and throughout Guatemala, This city is the residence of the Governor, 
who has 14 villages under his jurisdiction. : 

' The most remarkable feature of the northern shores of Veragua, is the Lagoon 


* In those parts of the ‘work translated from the Derrotero de las Islas Antillas, the true 
courses and bearings are included in parentheses, and are followed by the magnetic, 
{Part IV.] 
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of Chiriqui, which is full fifty miles long, and about 15 broad; here the singular 
shell fish is procured which furnishes the purple dye before mentioned. The 
country around the Lagoon is said to very fertile, producing mangoes, the wild 
nutmeg, and various sorts of spices; these were first planted by the French, who 
contemplated forming a settlement here, and such.an establishment would most 
probably be attended with niuch success, even at the present time. 

A little to the westward of this Lagoomis the Point Cureta, near to which is the 
line of division between Veragua‘and Costa Rica; and this at present constitutes the 
western extremity of the territory belonging to the Colombian Government . 

COSTA RICA.—This proyince is bounded.en the south east by Veragua, on 
the east by the ocean, on the north by Mtcaragua, and on the west and south 
west by the Pacific; it is,generally speaking, a mountainous country, full of woods 
and deserts; thinly peopled, and badly cultivated ; yet itis said to contain mines 
of gold and silver, and to produce excellent cocoa. The principal town is called 
Cartago, or Carthage ; its commerce consists of cattle, hides, honey, and wax. It’ 
has a few good ports on each sea, and also some convenient bays; but these 
are chiefly on the side of the Pacific. Cartago, or Carthage, is situated in the heart 
of the province, between both seas; and a trade is carried on by the natives, to 
Panama, by land; and to Porto Bello, Cartagena and the Havanna by sea; the sea 
port being at the mouth of the river Matina, in latitude 10° 5' N. 

NICARAGUA.—This is a province of Guatemala, now distinguished by the 
appellation of Central America, ‘Nicaragua is situated to the northward and west- 
ward of Costa Rica, extending from the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean. The 
climate is generally salubrious, for though the summers are hot, and the winter 
subject to rains and storms of lightning and thander, yet they are not unpleasant 
or unhealthy. The soil is fertile, and abounds with forests of valuable woods, 
interspersed with fine meadow land, prodacing fruits and vegetables in great per-. 
fection. There are Jarge breeds of catile, goats, swine, mules, and horses; with 
plenty of deer, and all kinds of game, as well as birds; but it is also the abode of 
numerous snakes, scorpions, lizards, bats, and noXious insects of various kinds. 
The chief products are corn, tar, wax, flax, hemp, balsams, cotton, sugar, pepper, 
amber, cochineal, cocoa, turpentine, timber, and Nicaragua wood, used in dying; 
these, with its silver mines, constitute its principal exports: the sands of some of 
the rivers furnish gold, which is often found in lumps: the population is consider- 
able, and the people are reported to be industrious and ingenious. Their chief © 
commerceis with Panama. 

In this province is situated the great and important Lake of Nicaragua, which is 
computed to be 120 miles long, and full 40 miles broad, of a depth more than suf- 
ficient for the navigation of the largest vessels, having a communication with the 
Caribbean Sea by means of the River St. Juan, and extending, on the western side, 
to within 20 miles of the Pacific Ocean. It is here the grand and long projected’ 
design of uniting both oceans, by means of a navigable canal, will hereafter most 
probably be achieyed. ‘ Nature,” says Mr. Pinkerton, ‘has already supplied 
more than half the means, and a complete passage might have been opened ata 
much Jess expense than the fruitless attempts made to discover the North West 
passages.” But should a passage here be once opened, the force of the adjacent 
ocean would soon enlarge the communication, and the projectors and completers 
of the undertaking would be willingly and amply repaid for their labours, by a 
tributary duty on the vessels which would then pass the sound; such a design, 
carried into execution, could not fail to insure the thanks and applause of the whole 
nautical world, ' ; 

It is said that the river St. Juan is encumbered with shallows, but these might 
be easily removed, and the passage adapted for ships of burthen. As it now is, 
the navigation of the river St. Juan is caried on with boats, of a flat construction, 
which ‘renders the passage tedious and inconvenient. Alcedo asserts, that the 
river St. Juan is navigable for large yessels throughout its course to the lake, and 
this is further confirmed by Estalla; but Dr. Dancer, in his bistory. of the ex- 
pedition from Jamaica, to the lake of Nicaragua, 1780, states, that at the Jatteryend 
of the dry season, March 10th, there was but little water in it, being, at that time, 
full of shoals and_sandy. beaches, which.rendered the channel difficult and danger- 

s. There is a small fortress erccted-upon the banks of the river, called by the 
Baslish, Fort St.Juan, but by the Spaniards, the Castle of our’ Lady ; it was furnished 

» with 36 cannonsiand a battery; level with the wattt ts ‘a“platform, and ‘towards’ 
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the land it is defended by a ditch and rampart, reaching to the edge of the river, 
and was commonly garrisoned with 100 men. The situation is said to be un- 
healthy, probably rendered so by the thick woods and stagnant marshes which 
surround it. Alcedo, the author before quoted, says, “it may be regarded as the 
key of New Spain and Peru, for that an enemy, by possessing themselves of this 
fortress and the port of Realejo, would become the master of both oceans.” 

The Lake of Nicaragua abounds with most excellent fish, and its shores maintain 
large herds of cattle, forming a picturesque and fertile appearance; the city 
of St. Leon de Nicaragua contains about 1200 houses, with 4 churches, several 
convents, and other cousiderable buildings, being, during the occupation of the 

_ Spaniards, the see of a Bishop. There is a small town of the same name situated 
upon the western banks of the lake, which, from its situation, is a place of some" 
trade ; but further north-westward is the town of Grenada, which is now becoming 
more popnious, and increasing in size and consequence, on account of its 
proximity to the lake, and being so advantageously situated for commercial pur- 
poses. sie: 

Whenever the proposed canal of communication shall be adopted, the lake will 
offer the inestimable advantage of an internal port, well defendable by fortresses 
on each side. Within the lake are several islands, and numerous excellent creeks 
and harbours, where vessels might find convenience and security at all times, and 
upon all occasions: in fine, this place is likely to become an object of great fatare 
importance, and therefore no apology will be considered necessary for the length 
of this description. 

MOSQUITIA, or THE MOSQUITO SHORE.—TPhis territory did extend to 
the northward of the river St. Juan, so far as Cape Honduras, a coast nearly 150 
leagues in length; but in 1820, the king of the Mosquitos granted a part of this 
territory to Sir Gregor Muce Gregor, by which a line of coast, extending from 84° 
40' to 85° 45’ West Longitude, and running considerably inland, has become a 
* new district, and known by the title of the Poyais Country. 

The Mosquito Indians are of a mixed breed, and their origin is enveloped in much 
obscurity ; tradition has stated them to be the descendants of the aboriginal 
Indians and negroes of the Samba Country; from the alleged circumstance of an 
African slave ship having, many years ago, been wrecked upon their coast, from 
which several women were saved, whom the natives took for wives; but whether 
this history be fabulous or real, it is certain these Sumboe Mosquito Indians, as they, 
are called, are a wild and unconquered race, having bravely and uniformly main- 
tained and preserved their liberty and independence against the Spaniards, by 
whom they never were subdued, and to whose authority they never have submitted. 

The country is without any colonial or commercial establishments ; the people 
entertain a rooted and almost implacable detestation for the Spaniards in general, 
and a great partiality for the English. 

In the year 1670, these Indians claimed the protection and acknowledged ‘the 
Sovereignty of the King of England; in 1730 the British formed their first settle- 
ment at the Black Rwer ; a second at or near Cape Gracias a Divs, and a third at 
Bleufields. In 1741, a civil government was established, some forts were erected, 
and garrisoned with British troops, but these were withdrawn finally in 1788. In 
the reign of James the Second, the Duke of Albermarle, ien Governor of Jamaica, 
granted a commission and sanctioned the appointment of a king of the Mosquitia 
nation ; the people baye always since continued this practice, and wien the 
‘Monarch dies the next in succession undergoes the same inaugurating ceremony ; 
for until that is done, he is not acknowledged such by his countrymen. He is 
afterwards treated with proper distinction, and occasionally receives presents 
from the traders, and the Governor of Jumaica; but he is totally destitute of guards, 
or any of the usual appendages of royalty, havieg no occasion for them, his country 
being completely tranquil. __ 

The populationof Mosquitia has been computed at about 2,000 men capable of bear- 
ing arms; but their neighbours, the Poyais and Towkcas, are considered to be much 
more numerous, more enterprising, and more warlike ; yet they are both tributary 
to the king of Mosquitia, and acknowledge their submissicn to him, by the annual 
payment of a certain tribute of cattle, kc. The succession is hereditary, and 
similar in principle to the British government; the legislative and judicial powers 
are in the will of whoever governs, and the king is despotic ; but, it is said, there 
is neither priest, physician, or lawyer in hs olyale country; the sokee, or conjuror, 
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forms a kind of unlon‘of these characters, and is.esteemeéd a person of the greatest 
consequence among them.© — : sh e 

The shores, from St! Juan to Cape Gracias a Dios, are generally ow, with many 
intersecting rivers; the interior is variegated, and protected on all sides by im- 
penetrable forests, extensive morasses, and inaccessible mountains; yet there 
are parts of the country where the soil is extremely fertile, and where Indian corn 
of the’ finest quality is succesfully’ cultivated. The sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, 
plantains, cassava, yams, and sweet potatoes, thrive equally well. 

The inhabitants of the'sea coast are chiefly engaged in ‘fishing, and a trade is 
carried on for turtle, which: are generally exported to Jamaica, and other islands 
adjacent. The commerce usually carried on with’ this country, consisted chiefly 
in mahogany, woods used for dying, tortoise-shells, coffee, cotton, cocoa, sarsa- 
parilla, indigo, fastic; medicinal gums and balsams, cochineal, and other valuable 
articles: but the native inhabitants are of so indolent a disposition, and there is 
such a want of harbours fitted for any ships of burthen, that very little advantage 
is now derived from any of the resources of nature, however abundant the sup- 
ply, or facile the attainment thereof; and although fishes of infinite use ‘and 
interesting variety’ are the tenants of their lakes and rivers, and though the 
neighbouring lands abound with antelopes, deer, warree, peccary and other 
quadrupeds ; and though birds’of rich’ and varied plumage enliven every spot ; 
yet these'are permitted to hold an undisturbed possession of their native haunts; 
for it is only dire necessity that'can induce the Mosquito Indian to interfere with 
either. Their cattle are small, but fat and well flavoured ; horses are numerous; 
swine are in abundance, and poultry of all kinds are large and plentiful ; so that 
these people appear to live in peace and plenty, and although exertion of any kind 
is not their characteristic, yet they are mild and inoffensive, have the reputation 
of virtue and morality, and never trust a man who has once deceived them, or 
forfeited his promise. i a 

The most populous part of the'Mosquito territory is about the environs of Cape 
Gracias a Dios, and here’is ‘situated a sort:of town or village, where the king 
usually resides. ‘Some’settlers résidé there, who have established stores. for the 
sale of goods, which are chiefly obtained from Jamaica. | 


x 


Porto, Betto To CHaGRres. ate 

At (S. 50° W.)S? W. from Drake’s Point, (the north point of ibe harbour of Porto 
Bello) nearly 15 miles distance, is the west extremity of the Fronton of Longar- 
remos; this, with the north-easternmost of the Naranjos, or Orange Isles, which lies 
43 miles (N.66° E.) N. E. by E. from it, form a’bay, into which enter the two creeks 
of Minas. ‘The creeks of this name are formed among mangroves; the easternmost 
of which runs inward, three miles to the S.S. E-; its “breadth is very unequal, 
and its shores are bordered with reefs. The western creck is narrower and shorter, 
extending to the south rather more than a mile. The Orange Isles are low, covered 
with trees, and surrounded by reefs: but at the S. E. part of them there is anchorage, 
with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms of water, on sand. Yn the intermediate part of this coast 
is Punta Gorda,the most projecting point, with several coves of little consideration. 
To this point the coast is high, with banks or ridges; and between it and Buena- 
ventura’ Cove, the River’ Guanche disembogues. Guanche Hill bears from Punta 
Gorda, (N. 82° E.) E. N. E. 3 E., at the distance of 3i miles. From Punta Gorda 
to the S. W. the coast declines in height; and the remainder, from Punta de Rio 
Grande, or Riv Grande Point, and the creeks of Minas, is low, with mangroves: the 
Fronton of Longarremos is also low, with mangroves, and bordered with reefs; as 
are the points which form the AZinas Creeks. The reefs extend more than a cable’s 
Jength from the coast, and are steep to; at the distance of one-third of a mile out, 
ihere are 12 fathoms water, on clay. it : 

From the Fronton of Longarremos, the mangroves extend to the S. W. nearly a 
mile anda half, to the Potntof Manzanillo, which is also mangroves, round, and 
surrounded with reefs, to the distance of more than a eable’s length; and a little 
shoal lies 3 cables’ length (N. W. by N.) N. W. 3 N. from it. 

Manzanillo Harbour is formed between the islet of that name to the west, and the 
maiu Jand to the cast, extending in 2 short miles 8.8.35. from Manzanillo Point: 
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this harbour is clean, with from.3 to 64 fathoms water; bat the best anchorage for 
all vessels is a little to the south of its mouth, on the east coast, in 5} fathoms 
water, on sand and clay. 

Five miles (S. 68° W.) S, W.by W.4 W. from the Fronton of Longarremos, is 
Punta del Toro, which is the westernmost point of Naos Harbour ; the eastern one 
being the north point of Manzanillo Island, which is distant from Zoro Point 2} 
miles. ore Point is salient, high, and scarped,\and) bounded. by reefs, which 
extend out to about 2 cables’ length,* with an islet near them., This harhour 
extends inward, nearly 4 miles from the middle of its mouth; its breadth is nearly 
equal, though it narrows alittle from two-thirds of the saididistance. It is clean 
to the parallel of Punta Limon, with a depth of 34\to.7 fathoms, on sand and clay: 
from this last point to the south, the water is shallow. As this harbour is exposed 
to winds from N. E. to N. W., round by north, it.is only useful in the season of the 
variable winds and calms. ; t 

From Toro Point, the coast follows (S:,67°.W.) S..W. by W. 4 W., nearly 2$ 
miles to Brujas Point, which is of moderate height, and, like the intermediate coast, 
bordered with reefs, which extend only a short way out, but surround. the islet 
called Mogote de Brujas, which lies to the N.E. of the point of the same name, 
about 2 cables’ length. 

From Brujas Point, the coast that follows is lower than before, in the direction 
of (5. 35° W.) SS. W.£.W., distant 2 miles to Batata, or Vigia Point, on the top 
of which is a gnard-louse. From this) point to that of Chagres, the distance is 
about a cable’s length ; this is. Jower than the former, is bounded by rocks, which 
show above water, and with reefs, which ‘extend off to a short distance only. 

CHAGRES.—From Chagres Point to the west point. of the Penon, on which 
stands the Castle of San Lorenzo, the distance is.13 cable’s length (S, by E.) 5. by 
E.}E. The Penon is searped to the N..W. and South: and the Castle of San 
Lorenzo, as we have said, is situated on it,in latitude 9° 20'57” N., and longitude 
80° 2/63" W.. This Penon, to the north, with Punta Arenas, to the south, form the 
mouth of the River Chagres, which, in the widest part, is little more than 2 cables’ 
length across, and 11 at the narrowest. To the E, S. .E,, at a short distance from 
the Castle of San Lorenzo, is the little town or village of Chagres, composed of huts, 
covered with palm leaves. The mouth of the river narrows between the Penon 
and a bank which extends out from Arenas Point about a cable’s length. On the 
meridian of the Penon, there are 24 and 3 fathoms water, which depth continues, 
varying a little more or less. to the distance of half a mile up the river. At 92 
English fathoms, west from the Castle of San Lorenzo, is the shoal named Laja, 
which extends 70 fathoms from north to south; itis of rock, with very litle water 
onit. It is very dangerous either to enter into or sail out {rom this river, and it 
can only be done by manageable vessels, which do not draw more than 12 feet ; 
-both these operations ought to be performed with a fair wind; for otherwise the 
current of the river, and the various eddies which it forms, from the opposition of 
pos Penon, Laja, and west coast, will carry the vessel on one or other of these 

angers. ; 

From Arenas, or Sandy Point of the River Chugres, the direction of the ¢oast is 
(S. 65° W.) S. W. by W.2 W.., the distance of one mile to the Punta de Morrito, 
or Liitle Hill Point; and, from thence (S.38° W.).S.S. W.i W., a little Jess than 
2 miles, to the Point of Animas; all the shore being low with a beach. 

_ At (S.36° W.) S.5. W. 4 W., distance 2 long miles from the last mentioned 
point, there is another equally low; and this is the last point included in the 
surveys of Captain Fidalgo. 


Ruaweenns on the Coast near Porto Betto and Cuacres, by Mr. Middlemist. 


“In making either of the above places during the months of August, September, 
and October, you must keep to the westward; the currents during these: months 
setting strong to the eastward, and the wind generally from the 8. W. to N. W., 
‘especially in shore. In the month of July the wind is variable, veering all round 
the compass in the course of 24 hours; and if stationary, but for a few hours, 
turns the current. During the above named months the currents settled to the 


* Mr. Middlemist and others, report that the:rcefs extend a mile E, N. E. from Toro Point. 
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eastward. Ships may water off Chagres, especially small vessels, there being 
several springs falling in great quantities from the rocks, and where boats can lie 
in perfect security, cutting wood while the water is filling, and that in great loads 
with much ease. ty 

“ Chagres Roads.—To anchor in them, the best place is in 7 fathoms, with the 
Castleabout S. E., and Point Brajas about N.E.2N.when you will be about 13 mile 
from shore. Point Brujas is 3} miles N. E. by N. from Chagres, and has a little 
bushy hillock on it, which appears like an island from the eastward or westward, | 

‘The only thing that can be said in favour of this anchorage is, that the bottom 
is very good for holding, but such a heavy sea rolls in when the wind is from the 
N.E., North, N. W., and West, that it is with the greatest risk any vessel can 
ride at such times. The following remarks have been made while on the station 
in 1815, 16, 17, and 18, in H. M. Sloops Royalist and Beaver, at different times. 

“The coast about Chagres is level and not high, neither is it remarkable; so that 
you must necessarily be at a loss to find that port on your first approach to the 
coast. If bound to Chagres, endeavour to make the land near Porto Bello, where 
the coast is very remarkable, being the only high land in the vicinity, and as it | 
projects out from 10 to 15 miles farther than the coast at Chagres, which is com- 
paratively a low coast. 

‘Ships generally make Porto Bello first, though bound to Chagres. ays 

““The land immediately about Porto Bello can be seen 11 or 12 leagues in clear 
weather, and from the northward at that distance appears Jike an island. This’ 
view comprises all the coast and mountains inland, from 10 miles to the westward 
of Porto Bello, to Point Manzanillo 10 or 12 miles eastward of that port: the western 
part being high and the east low; the highest part, where there is a sudden fall, 
bearing S. E. by E., will lead directly to Porto Bello, and the land will be perceived 
to decline gradually down to the westward as you advance in, 

** Making the land about here must only be done when the easterly winds prevail, 
viz. from January to July; during the other months it is recommended to make 

‘the land well to#he westward of Chagres, on account of westerly winds and a 
strong easterly current. 

“*Chogres Harbour lies S. W.by W., about 25 miles from Porto Bello; it is de- 
fended by a castle on the larboard side, which stands upon a high point or 
head, and commands the entrance against shipping; but boats might get into the 
harbour by night, by rowing close under the Jarboard shore, without being per- 
ceived by the castle. In the harbour’s mouth is a rocky shoal,nearly dry, which 
forms two entrances. Vessels generally enter by the eastern passage and go out 
by the western: there is about 13 feet water generally, and sometimes more. In 
the rainy season, the stream sets out so srong that it is difficult to enter, but more 
so te get a pilot, who cav seldom be procured for the space of 3 or 4 days, in which 
time you may lose many opportunities of going in. The best wind to enter with, 
is N. W. or W. N. W.; bring the Castle to bear S. E., and run directly for it with 
all the sail you can set: this course will bring you close in with the larhoard shore, 
to which you must keep. As soon as you see the shoal on your starboard bow, 
open the castle point on your larboard bow until you haye passed it, then steer for 
a low sandy point ahead of you, and hauling round it yon will be in the river. 

“The coast trends E. by N. from Point Brajas 2 miles to Point del Toro, off which 
there is a reef stretching E.N.E., about 1 mile ; the soundings are regular to it, 
and 5 fathoms are very near.. The coast now bends in S.} E. forming a-deep bay, 
in all parts of which are good anchorage. From Point del Toro across the bay to 
Orange Island is about E. N. E.; there are regular soundings of 8 and 7 fathoms, 
and the shore ali the way to Porto Bello is clear, and has several bays and inlets, 
with good anchorage for small vessels. . 

“ Porto Lello Hurbour bears nearly N. E. from Orange Island, about 14 miles. 
Buenaventura Bay, which lies close to the southward of it, and at a distance might 
be mistaken by a stranger fox that harbour: it is very difierent ‘Qn a near ap- 
proach. Tbe bay runs in S, Eastward, and the harbour E. by N.; there is an 
island also, which must be kept on the starboard hand as you go into Porto Bello: 
it stands in such a situation, that it forms the starboard entrance to the harbour, 
and the larhoard on going into the bay: it is not distinguishable at more than 
5or G miles off the mouth of the harbour, on account of the high land close behind 

‘it, both being covered with wood; and there are two remarkable trees, one of which 
resembles an umbrella, which stands on the top of it: these trees can be observed 
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at 6 or 7 leagues distance, and when they bear East, or E. by S., you may 
find Porto Bello by steering so, as they are upon the high point at the starboard 
side of the harbour. The island is called Buenaventura, and the bay of that 
name is said to be bad, having rocky bottom, and being exposed to N. W. winds. 

“Tn making Chagres from N. E.,if ranning along shore, you will not perceive 
the castle till you are close up with it. It would be advisabie to haul in for 
the land about Point Brujas, olf which there is a rocky shoal running out not 
more than a quarter of a mile: from this point you will see a Bluff, called 
Chagres Point, upon which stands a hut. But should that be blown down, you 
may very well distinguish it by the appearance of 2 or 3 long steps of the solid 
rock. In H. M.S. Helicon, we ran along shore at the distance of 14 mile, or therc- 
about, and rounded to, when Chagres Point bore S.S. E., then in 6! fathoms, 
which we found a very good anchorage, Cape Brujas bearing N. E. by N. 

“Tn working to windward from Porto Bello towards Carthagena, care should be’ 
taken to avoid going too close in shore, that is when you are as far east as 
the Ensenada de Mandinga, there being an indraught towards ‘these islands, 
especially when you open the Gulf of Davien. We here, in H. M. Sloop Helicon, 
experienced a current Setting strong to the S. E., and which we felt while stretch- 
ing across the gulf, but more strong along the coast. The islands of St. Ber- 
nardo are laid down in the Admiralty charts, about 4 or 5 miles too far to the 
eastward; they are 10 or 12 in number, all of which have shoals around them. 
Off the most southern one, called in the chart Caracol Ceycan, there is a shoal 
extending some distance. We sounded in 30 and 25 fathoms, the island then 
bearing about E. by N., distant about 10 or 12 miles. About half an hour after, 
we tacked and stood N. W., and struck in 2} fathoms—coral bottom—put our helm 
up, and scraped over without losing our way, and had soundings of 3, 5,6, 7 and 
no bottom at 18 fathoms. 

“The best mark for making Carthagena is the Popa, which makes very hich, and, 
may be seen 9 or 10 leagues offin clear weather. If making it from the westward, 
bring it to bear east and steer for it; you will then pass to the northward of the 
Salmedina Shoal: stand in till you are abont 2 or 2% miles from the shore ; you 
may then run to the southward if so bound. This shoal,’ by the best information 
we could obtain, bears from the Boca Chica aboat W.N. W., and from the Popa 
W.S. W.., distant off shore about 4 or 4! miles. It lies off the Island of Tierra 
Bomba, from the N. point of which a west course is said to take you clear, but it 
would be’ safe, in working between, not to stand off more than 3 miles, till you have 
the Boca Grande F.S.E. The Island of Tierra Bomba is bold to, but’to the north: 
ward of it you have very shoal water. We anchored in 3{ fathoms good holding 
ground. From this, if working to windward, do not come'too close in shore, as 
you will have shoal ground, and soundings some distance off. Off Zamba we had 
bottom witb 22 fathoms, distance off shore 4 or 5 leagues.” 


From Cuacres To St. Juan De NIcARAGuA. 


From the above mentioned point without a name, the coast runs about (S. 70° 
W.)S. W. by W.! W. the distance of 53 miles to Belen River ; from which it 
runs (N. 55° W.) N. W. by W. 2 W., 8 leagues to Point Escudo, whence it follows 
to the westward, another 8 leagues to Valencia Point. All this coast is generally 
low, with the exception of some parts which rise a little; and the water along it 
is so shallow, that at 3 or 4 miles from it, there are from 20 to 40 fathoms, the 
bottom being mostly mud and sand. Several rivers disembogue upon it: besides 
that of Chagres, there are the rivers Indios and Coclet, which are navigable, and 
communicate with the interior. That of Coclet is 42 miles to the west of Chagres. 

Between the river Coclet, and that of Chagres, there are four remarkable moun- 
tains, two of them inland, and the other two on the coast; and as they may serve 
for recognizing the land by, we give their marks. ial -s . 

1. Caladeros altos de Chagres,—These are two mountains situated upon the river 
Chagres, well inland, bearing from each other BE, N. E.and W.S. W.* They ap- 
pear separate as you run from Porto Belio, and seem only as one, when they bear 
(S. E.) S. E.4S.; and thus apparently united, they have the same bearing from 


* We presume“there is a mistake in this bearing, as they appear in one when bearing S. E. ¥ S. 
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the Castle of San Lorenzo, at Chagres: therefore those bound to that river from sea, 
have only to bring these two mountains in one, and then steer S. E. 4 S. preserving 
them on that bearing, and they will find the port. 

2. The Piton de Miguel de la Borda is a single bill in shape of a sugar loaf, 
which is seen inland; it is about 9 leagues S. W. by S. from Chagres. When 
this hill bears (S. by W.) S. 4 W., it will be in a line with the Rio de Indios, which 
is 5 leagues to the westward of Chagres. i ‘ 

3. The Sierra de Miguel de la Borda: this is of middling height, and rises upon 
the same coast: it stretches north and south, and is about 13 leagues to the west- 
ward of Porto Bello. 

4. The Sierra de Coclet: this is rather lower than the former, and bears from the 
Rio de Coclet (S.S. W.) S. by W. 4 W. ; " 

* Besides these hills or mountains, there are others about 7 leagues inland, ‘which 
are well known, and celebrated for their great elevation, named the Cordillera de 
Veraguas, which commence nearly south of the river Coclet, and join the Serrania 
de Salamanca, nearly in the meridian of the Bocas del Toro, or Bulls’ Mouths, and 
which end somewhat to the westward of the Rio de Matina. Both of these are 
sufficiently elevated as to be seen in clear weather 36 leagues out at sea. At the 
eastern end of the mountains of Veraguas, there is a gap, resembling a riding 
saddle, which is called the Silla, or Saddle of Veraguas, and this lies on the me- 
ridian of the river Coclet ; to find which from sea, you have only to bring the Silla 
to bear (South) S. i E., and run in for the shore. To the westward of the Silla 
there is a Mount, on the very top of the Cordillera, which has the appearance of a 
house or castle, and is named the Custle of Choco. This lies (S. 38° E.) S. E. from 
the island named Escudo de Veraguas,* or Shield of Veragua, so that, when the 
mountain bears in that direction, you will have the island right a-head. Upon the 
western part of the same mountain may be seen a remarkable peak, named the — 
Pan de Suerre, which derives its name from the village at its base: this may serve 
as a mark for finding Matina. 

The Isla del Escudo is low, but covered with cocoa and other trees, and is sur- 
rounded on the east and north parts with various kays of a chalky clay, also 
covered with foliage. From these kays a reef projects eastward to the distance 
of half a league, and the sea breaks onit. All this island and kays are surrounded 
by a shoal of sand and gravel, which extends out five miles; but there is over it, 
very near the land, a depth of 5 fathoms; and it deepens progressively outward. 
The island is separated from the main land about 3 leagues; and, in case of 
emergency, water may be obtained from its different rills or rivulets, though with 
much labour, for it is not abundant, and is at some distance above the beach. On 
the south and S. W. part of this island there is an anchorage, well sheltered 
from the Norths and the breezes, or general winds. ‘There is also anchorage on the 
shoal to the east; but it is not so commodious, not only because it presents no 
rig from those winds, but also because the bottom is rocky and will cut the 
cables. 

From Point Valencia, which, according to S. Don Miguel Patino, a Spanish pilot, 
is in latitude 9° 13’, the coast forms a great bay, which is almost inclosed or shat 
up with various kays and islets, running from that point to the (W. N. W.) 
W.N. W.2 W. a distance of 13} leagues, to Punta Gorda de Tirlbi. This great 
bay is divided into two, by several kays in its interior; the eastern part is named 
the Laguna de Chiriqui, and the western, Bahia del Almirante, or Admiralty Bay; 
these communicate with each other, by means of various arms and creeks having 
shallow water. You may enter the Lagoon of Chiriqui by the channel formed by 
Point Valencia and the eastern kays of the group; and, according to our informa- 
tion, although very shallow, there is as great depth as what is to be found in the 
interior of the Lagoon, and which is sufficient for vessels of all burdens. 

The entrance to Admiralty Bay is by the mouth or channel formed by Punta 
Gorda and the westernmost kay; and in this mouth, and also within the bay, it 
appears that there is depth sufficient for every class of vessels. This mouth is 
named the Boca del Drago, or Dragon’s Mouth, to distinguish it from another more 
to the east, named Boca del Toro, or Buill’s Mouth, by which small vessels only 
can anchor. Within both bays the anchorage is well sheltered, and as secure as 


* This bearing is said to be doubtful, and should therefore be used with.caution. |. . 
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the best harbours; but, as, we haye not a circumstantial description of them, we 
shall content ourselves with saying, that, to enter in, or go auc, hy the Dragon's 
Mouth, you ought to give a good berth to the west coast, or that of Punta Gorda de 
Tirbi, on account of ayrocky reef which runs out from it to mid-channel, 

According to S. D. M. Patinoca Spanish pilot, the northernmost kay off Valencia 
Point, named Zapadillu, is. situated in latitude 9° 15/30" N., aud the northern point 
of Bastimentos, or Admiralty Isle. in latitude 9° 29' N. 

From Punta Gorda de Tirbi, the coast.ruas about (N. 56° W.) N. W. by W.4 W. 
a distance of 14 miles to Punta Curreta: this is the east point of a bay which rans 
in to the S. W., West, and N. W. a distance of 13 miles, to Panta Blanca, or 
White Point, which has an islet by it. From this poiut the coast follows about 
(N. 3° W.) N. ¢ W. a distance of 26 Icagues to Punta de drenas, or Sandy Point, 
which forms the harbour of San Juan, All this coast is clean, and the water deep, 
and namerons rivers disembogue in it, the principal of which are that of Mating, 
or Port Cartago, and that.of San Juan, or St. Jun of Nicaragua: the last discharges ; 
its waters by several mouths, one of which enters the yery harbour. : ait 

SAN JUAN DE NIGARAGUA.—The Harbour of St. John is formed by a 
low island, which, with the coast, makes a great bay. At the east end the 
island is nearly united to the main laod, and at the west part of it is the eutrance 
of the harbour. The west end of the island is named Punta de Arenas, and is 
situated in latitude 11° 0’ N. The cnsenada or bay is very spacious, but it is 
obstructed by a great bank with little water over it, which reduces the extent of 
the anchorage, to five cables’ Icngths from north to south, and to 2% from east to 
west. To take this harbour, you have only to ran by Point Arenas at a half, one, 
or one and a half cable’s length from it, according to the draught of your vessel: 
and proceed inward towards the cast so as to round the point; with the under- 
standing that at a cable’s length from the south coast of the istand, where you 
ought to anchor, there is 43 fathoms water. The lead is the best, and perhaps 
the only guide tbat we can recommend for entering this harbour. Vessels within 
it, lie securely sheltered, and have a swell, only, when the ‘wind is in the N.W. 
quarter; which winds are common on this coast from September to the end of 
January, or beginning of February. ‘The mouth of the River of San Juan is exactly. 
on the meridian of, and to the south of Punta, Arenas ; and by it small vessels 
ascend into the Lagoon of Nicarugua. A little to the east of Punta Arenus, upon the 
island, are some (Cacimbas} pits or wells, where fresh water may be obtained : it 
may also. be procured inthe river. |, A 

Sr. Juan pe Nrcaracua TO Cart GRACIAS A Dios, WITH THE ADJACENT 

_ ISLANDS. : ry 


From the harbour of San Juan of Nicaragua, the coast trends to the north, a 
little westerly, (true) a distance of 80 leagues; to Cape Gracias « Dios ;,and is that 
properly named the Mosquito: Shores. It is all low land, for the high land ter- 
minates at Sax Juan; and itiis intersected with many rivers, and. lagoons, which. 
send off a bank of soundings about\20 leagues from the coast; to the northward, 
considerably more, as there is good ground lor believing that.jt reaches the Serra- 
nila, ‘Upon this’bank are many kays and reefs,some pear the coast, and others 
atia distance from it: Othe soutsidesof this: bank, and io front .of the coast. 
there are various islands and banks, whose situations, are very doubtful, so, that 
thereis great risk in navigating in-these parts. Sorts , ssh XI 

«Punta Gorda Wves'av the distance of 10; leagues (N.).26° W.).N. W.. by... from 
Punta de Arenas. The coast between formsa great bay, called the Gulf of Matina: 
around: Punta Gorda, and close to it are various islets. ‘The whole of, this coast, is 
so clean, and the soundings so regular, that the lead is the only guide required, in 
running by it. Frouv Point -Gorda: the coast runs (N. N..E.) N.. by E, 3, E. about 
3 leagues to Point Monos,S. E. of which are, various kays, very clean; between 
these kays and the ‘coast, there: is an ancborage in 3 fathoms water, which should 
be etitered to the southward of the islets. (N.N»E.) N.by, E. 3B from these islets 
are others which rise upon a shoul and reef, called the Pigeons, and which extend 
about 12 miles north and south. To the eastward of these, and without the shoal, 
there is a kay, which, with the Pigeons, sgony a channel, but the passage through it 


[Parr IV.] 
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is not recommended: by going outside of the kay, the Pigeon reef will be entirely 
cleared, although it extends two wiles from the north part of the kays. 

BLEWFIELD’S LAGOON.—On the coast, and abreast of Pigeon Kay, is the 
south point of Blewfield’s Lagoon, which is a bay extending inland nearly 10 miles; 
and in the north part of it, disembogues a considerable river, named Escondido. 
From the south point of this bay or lagoon to the north one, named Blewfield’s 
Point, the distance is 13. miles (N. N. E.) N. by E. 2 E.: this point is in latitude 
11° 56’ 20” N. it being, the mean of several observations. Nearly on the line, 
between the two points, is a kay, eleven miles in length, forming with the points 
two channels, the best and principal of which is to the north, wherein during the 
season of the breezes there are 2 fathoms water; but at that season it is dangerous, 
because it has a vertical fall of 3 feet. In the season of the Veudavales' there are 
2! fathoms, and no fall. Having passed this channel or bar, you may find within the 
lavoon 42 to 54 fathoms water, upon clay: the anchorage is near the town on the 
N. E. side. In entering this lagoon, you have only to keep along close to Blew- 
field's Point, which may be done at the distance of a stone’s throw, as it is very 
clean; and the point may be known from its being the highest land on this part of 
the coast. Continue on near the north shore, for the southern side is very foul, 
and requires a wide berth. It is also indispensably necessary, on entering this 
place, to have the anchors ready to let go at an instant, when the current, which 
is moderately strong, may rendez such an expedient necessary. 

From Blewjield’s Point the coast rans north, inclining a little to the west, for the 
distance of 18 miles, to the entrance of the Pearl Lagoon. Off this part of the coast 
lies a kay called the Cayman, which is distant 7 miles from Blewjield’s Point, and 
somewhat more than half a league from the nearest coast. A reef extends from 
the north part of this kay to the distance of 4 miles; but as every one ought to 
pass to the eastward of it, there can be no danger if the lead be kept going. The 
entrance of Pearl Logoon has deeper water than that of Blewfields, and some 


vessels anchor outside of it, under shelter of the north coast, which inclines to the | 


N.E. 11 miles to Point Loro. 

To the eastward from the Pearl Lagoon, and well out from the coast, lies the 
Pit Kay, at the distance of 21 miles: the Lobo Murino, or Sea Wolf Kay, lies 12 
miles N. E. by E. from Pit Kay ;* and the Islus de Mangle, or Corn Islands, lie 
about 12 miles to the eastward of the latter. 

The Pit and Sea Wolf Kays are somewhat foul, and should not be approached at 
less than half a mile: they are dangerous to navigation, because there are 14 
fathoms about them, and no bank with less water near them ; so that the soundings 
will give no indication of their proximity, which is therefore, at night, or in thick 
weather, very hazardous. The channels they form with the coast, and with the 
Corn Islands, are free and clean. 


The CORN ISLANDS are two in number bearing from each other (N. N, E. 


and S.S.W.,)N. by E.4E. andS. by W.3 W. and are 6: miles apart. The southern- 
most is the largest, is two long milesin length from northto south, and 2 miles in its 
greatest extent from cast to west. The northern island is 14 mile from N. W. to 
S. E., and from east to west, where broadest, is scarcely a mile. They are 14 leagues 
distant from Blewfield’s Point. 

The Great Corn Island has three small bills upon it; of which the central one is 
the highest, and may be seen at the distance of 6 or 7 leagues. Its coasts are 
foul, with a reef, which extends out nearly a mile from them; but this reef has 
some clear places, by which you may approach the coast, and which serve for 
anchorages: of these, the two principal ones are on the west coast of the island. 
The first, or northernmost, lies east and west with the central hill; and the second 
is on the S. W. part of the island, separated from the former by a ree, which 
stretches out tothe 8. W. ‘he first anchorage, called the Brigantines, is the most 
frequented ; in proceeding to it, you must not approach nearer to the coast than 2 
miles, or, what will amount to the same thing, do not get into less than 10 fathoms 
water, until the middle hill, bears about east, and then steer for the island on that 


* These two kays appear to be of doubtful existence, according to various modern charts. 
We are not authorized to vary the directions already given, without more notices and data for 
the purpose. 
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course, and anchor in any convenient depth, with the understanding that there 
are 44 fathoms at 2 cables’ length from the beach. In the south part of the S. W. 
anchorage, there are three wells or holes of good water, This anchorage of the 
Brigantine, which we have described, is sheltered from all winds in the N. E. and 
S. E. quarters; but in the season of the norths, great vigilance is necessary, lest 
you should be surprised by a gaie in the anchorage. 

_ The Little Corn Island is quite clean on its west side, and may be approached 
to the distance of half a mile, under the guidance of the lead only; but from its 
S. E. point to the N. W. point, it sends out a reef which extends off nearly 14 mile, 

_at the edge of which there are 34 fathoms water. On the west coast you may 
anchor, sheltered from the breezes, in 44 fathoms water ; which may be found at 
half a mile from the beach. ) 

To the south of the Great Corn Island, at the distance of about 7 miles, there is 
a rock, which shows above water: this should be cautiously guarded against, 
because we haye reason to believe that its situation is not correctly known, and 

_even if it were, it would not cease to be dangerous at night, or in thick weather. 

RIO GRANDE.—From Point Loro, already spoken of, the coast continues about 
north, (true ) 22 miles to Rio Grande, or Great River: this piece of coastis very foul, 
with a reef, which extends off about 6 miles from it. On the south edge of the reef, 

_and on the parallel of Point Loro, there are two kays, of which the easternmost one 
is called Marron: to the north, alittle westerly from this kay, at the distance of 9 

miles, there is another, situated without the reef. On the outside of these two kays 
there are others, of which, the sonthernmost are called the Pearl Kays; to these 
follow three others, named the King’s Kays, which lie on the parallel of the mouth of 
Rio Grande, and about 13 miles distant. Lastly, these are followed by the Mos- 
gquito Kays, Man of War Kays, and Seal Kays: the last being to the eastward of the 

Man of War Kays. The northernmost of the Man of War Kays is about 20 miles 
from Rio Grande. Between all these kays there is a good channel, with 5} to 9 
fathoms water, on clean mud; butit should not be attempted without a pilot, and 

. if you have not one, it is better to pass to the eastward of allof them. To enter 

‘the anchorage at Rio Grande, you ought to pass between the Man of War Kays 
and the coast;in which channel, and until you arrive at Rio. Grande, there is 
nothing to fear, or attend to, but the lead. 

N. by W. (true) from Rio Grande, atthe distance of 11 miles, there is another’river 
calied Principe Amilea; from which, in the same direction, and at the distance of 
9 miles, is the Kio.de Piedra Negra, or Black Rock River: from this the coast con- 
tinucs north inclining somewhat. to the east, a distance of 11 miles, tothe River 

Tongula, io front of the mouth of which, and about 5 miles to the eastward of it, 
there is a rocky shoal, whichis the only danger along the extent of coast comprised 

‘between this river and Rio Grande. 

. From the River Tongula the coast lies about N. by W. (true) a distance of 17 
miles, to the River Warba ; whence it continues to the north 9 miles farther, to the 
River Bramans ; and thence it rounds to the N. Eastward, a distance of 8 miles'to 
Braman’s Point. This last piece of the coast, which is called the Barrancas, forms 

_a bay sheltered from the Norths,and westerly winds, and in which there is anchor- 

age in any number of fathoms that may be convenient ; with the understanding 

that, at 2 miles from the land, there are 4 and 4% fathoms, upon coarse grey sand 

and small shells. To land on this shore requires great caution, for there is a 

bank, before you arrive at it, on which, with the least breeze, the sea breaks with 

great force. 

rom Braman’s Point the coast trends about N.N.W. (true) a distance of 6 

miles, to the river Tupapi, which is known by a town that stands at about three 
quarters of a league from the beach, and which is discernible at a good distance 
off at sea, as the shore is level and bare. From Tupapi the coast trends about 
N. N. E. (irue) a distance of 20 miles to the Guvernor’s Point, which is 
known from being more salient eastward, than any other on the coast, and thickly 
covered with trees. From this point the coast runs about N.N.W. (true) a 
distance of 12 miles to the mouth of Sandy Bay, in which there is so little water, 
that, in the season of the Breezes, it is with dificulty that Jaunches pass; but 
within is a bay, very spacious and deep. From Sandy Bay the coast continues to 
the northward a distance of 10 miles, tothe River Guanason, and thence 13 miles 
in the same direction to the Bay of Gracias a Dios. 

BAY OF GRACIAS A DIOS.—This bay is formed by a tongue of land ex- 
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tending {o the eastward more than 4 miles, and which offers a good shelter against 
the winds from S.S.W. roand by north, to S.S. KE. The easternmost and 
southernmost point of this tongue of land, is that which is called Cape Gracias a 
Dios; and from it to the south, there are various cayos or islets, the last of which 
is called St. Pio, and the south point of it, called Sandy Point, is also the east 
point of the bay. The depth of water at the entrance is 20 feet, and well within 
it 16 feet; and inall parts of it there is found a soft slimy elay, and clean bottom. 
To anchor in this bay, and approaching it from the north and west, you have only 
to pass Kay San Pio, and then steer for the inner part, and anchor in the number 
of feet water suitable to the vessel’s draught; for all of which you have only to 
attend to the lead. The only thing that requires a fittle care is, not to mistake 
for the kay of San Pio, that which comes before it, called Troncoso ; for as they are 
separated by a strait of a mile in breadth, and San Pio being very flat, any one 
coming from sea may be deceived and take the strait between the kays for the 
entrance: but such an error may be avoided, by bearing in mind that kay T'roneoso 
is very small; and that, on the contray, Kay Sen Pio is a mile in extent from 
N.E. to S. W.; and further, in this strait the water is so shallow as barely to be 
navigable for a canoe, which is the cause of the sea generally breaking in it. For 
those coming from the south, in order to take this bay, no direction need be given. 

Such is the description of this bay, given in 1788, by Don Gonzalo Vallejo, who 
anchored there in the corvette Sun Pio, under his command; but we ought also to 
add what Don Joseph del Rio reports of it, after visiting it in 1793. ‘‘T ought to 
make known that the anchorage at the bay of Gracias a ios is gradually becoming 
lost, for the cut of communication made by the English with the Great River Segovia 
through the tongue of land which forms the bay, tv convey the timber they bring 
down by that river, his widened it so much, that from a narrow canal it has 
become a branch of the river, bringing with if seo much soil and so many trunks 
of trees, as to have so much diminished the depth of the bay, that, since the year 
1787, there are 3 feet less water in the vicinity of Kay San Pio; and it is very 
probable, that within a few years, the depth will be filled up, and ships being 
obliged to anchor further out, will be deprived of the shelter that they now have; 
and which is of so great utility to those who navigate on this coast, during th 
season of the Norths.” " 

All the coast fr the River Tonglas is clean: and there are no other kays and 
reefs on the bank of soundings which lies along shore, than those already described, 
and those which lic between the parallels of Governor’s Point and Cape Gracias a 
Dios, called the Mosquitos and Thomas's Kays and Reefs. These, with the coast, 
form a channel of four leagues in breadth, where narrowest; and although between 
them there are passes, with a depth of 7 fathoms, or more water, it is best not 
to attempt them, but pass always to the west of them; that is, between them and 
the coast; for there can be no risk in this pass, as the lead will be a sufficient 
guide either in sailing with the wind large, or working to windward, there being 
4} fathoms water at half a league from the coast, and 9 fathoms near the kays. 
Therefore, by not getting into less than 44 when standing in shore, or into more 
than 81 when standing to the eastward, there will not be the least cause of anxiety. 
From the Bay of Gracias a Dios you may steer to the (S. S. E.) S.S. E. 4 E.; this 
course will lead within sight of the westernmost kay of this group, whieh is a dark 
brown rock, visible at the distance of 5 or 6 miles. On this course you will get 
from 73 to 81 fathoms, and it must be kept, without getting any thing more to the 
eastward, until you reckon yourself well cleared of the most southerly kays; the 
surest guide for which will be your getting 11 fathoms water on the same course; 
and from that situation a departure may be taken. : 

Having described the coast, with the kays and reefs on the bank lying to the 
eastward of the shore, to about the distance of 20 leagues, some observations will 
also be necessary, respecting the islands and shoals lying further off the land, out 
of soundings. 

The Alburquerque, or S.S.W. kays are the most southerly and westerly of the 
whole; they are three in number, all clean, on a good bank for anchorave, without 
any thing more to guard against than what is actually in sight; for although there 
are some rocks around them, they are too close to be of any interruption. : 

ST. ANDREW’S. ISLAND.—This island lies N. 18° E. (irve) at the distance 
of 7 leagues from the Alburquerque Kays; its position is well known, and it ma 
be approached with safety. All the shores of this island are in general rocky, th 
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most projecting points on the west are clean soboruco; and all the west coast is 
so steep, that at half a mile off from it, there are no soundings found. The East 
Coast is bordered with a reef, which wakes it almost inaccessible, and which, in 
some places, projects out more than a mile. The length of this island, from north 
to south, is 7 miles, and from east to west, in the broadest part, 2 miles. On the 
west side, near the anchorage, there are two mountains rising over the rest of the 
land, which is generally hilly, without precipices, all the declivitics being very 
‘gradual: these mountains may be seen in clear weather at the distance of 10 or 
12 leagues. There is neither river nor rivulet, nor indeed any known spring en 
the island: the inhabitants are, therefore, obliged to have recourse to pits or wells, 
which afford only thick and brackish water, Ip approaching this island, there is 
no necessity for having a pilot, for, by keeping clear of the east side, which should 
not on any account be approached within 3 or 4 miles, you may freely direct 
yourself to any part part of the west side; but, if you intend to anchor, steer for 
the south part of the island, without fear of approaching it to half a cable’s length 
if necessary; and on opening West. Bay, which is formed by the western point of 
the island, steer towards it, and anchor in 10 fathoms, or less, on a sandy bottom: 
the 19 fathoms are found within !4 cable's leogth from the shore. This anchorage 
is well sheltered from the breezes; bat, in the time of the Norths, it will be 
necessary to be extremely watchful, in order to make sail the moment there is the 
slightest indication ofa gale. 

THE E.S. E. KAYS.—About (E.by S.) F. £S., distant 6 leagues from the 
south point of St. And#ew’s, lie three kays, called the E.S. E. Kays: they are sur- 
rounded by a reef, and aybank with little depth op it; and although there is aachor- 
age on it for small vessels, it cannot be reached withaut considerable practice in 
the method of proceeding to it. These kays have a ridge of rocks to the north and 
N.N. E. of them, which extend 7 miles off, as may be inferred from the following 
incident, reported by the first pilot, Don Miguel Patino, commander of the gun-boat 
Conception, who went to explore the Mosquito Shore, in 1804.‘ Sailing in latitude 
12° 35’, and longitude 4° 55' W. of Carthagena, at half past eight A.M. the weather 
fine, and water clear, the rudder, which hung 6 feet 3 inches Burges measure, was 
suddenly forced upwards more than a foot, without either shock er collision being 
felt against any part of the hull. The rate of going was six knots; neither the 
man at the mast head, nor any of us who were on deck, saw breakers, discoloured 
water, or any other sign of danger; nor could I make any examination of the 
place, as a little canoe, the only small boat on board, could not Jive. At 9b. we 
saw from the mast head the E.S. E. kays to the southward, at 10h. the island of 
St. Andrew’s appeared, though indistinctly.” j 

ISLANDS OF PROVIDENCE AND SANTA CATALINA.—Suanta Catalina 
and Providence, separated only by a narrow channel, may be considered as one 
island: they are situated 18 leagues N.20° E. (true) from St. Andrew's, Island. 
Catalina is little more than a eraggy rock; the highest parts of it are excessively 
irregular, and it is therefore uninhabited. Providence is about 4 miles in length 
from north to south, and 2 from east to west: from the level of the seait begins to 
rise with a very gentle: acclivity towards,the centre, where it resembles an amphi- 
theatre, formed by four hills, crowned by a high mountain. On the east side of 
the cusp of the mountain is a spring, which supplies four rivulets, and these, in 
different directions, run down to the shore, subdividing in their course into smaller 
rivulets of excellent sweet water. In the dry season, the most abundant of these 
streams is that on the west side, which runs into a cove, called Ensenada de Agua 
dulce, or Fresh Water Bay. The island,in clear weather, may be seen from 10 to 
12 leagues off: it is, as well as Catalina, surrounded by a reef, that will not admit of 
approaching within a league of it; and on the north side it extends off 4 miles. It 
is inhabited by three or four families, who cultivate some portions of it. Vessels 
not drawing more than 10 or Li feet may enter through openings in the reef, to do 
which a pilot is necessary. ; 

Of all the other islands and shoals laid down on the chart, we can furnish no 
circumstantial account, except of the New Shoal, or Bajo Nuevo ; for allbough the 
Serrvanilla, Serrana, and the Roncador have been examined, and their positions 
ascertained, we have as yet only received the correct situation of them: these 
have been corrected on the chart, but we shall repeat them here, for the benefit of 
navigators generally. , 

RONCADOR.—The northernmost part of this reef is in latitude 13° 35'7" N. 
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and longitude 4° 36’ 3" west from Carthagena: it is’ 5 miles in length, N. 28° W. 
and S. 28° E. (true.) There is an islet at the north part, and a kay, somewhat to the 
south of the islet. . } - 

SERRANA.—The north part of this bank is in latitude 14° 28’ 46” N. the south 
part in 14° 18'7”: the east part in longitude 4° 35'3” W. from Carthagena; and 
the west part in 4° 54/ 54” ig b 

SERRANILLA.—The eastern part of this shoal is in latitude 16° 45’ 20" N. and 
in longitude 4° 21' 20” W. from Carthagena: this shoal or its breakers extend 15 
miles from east to west. ¢ ; 

BAJO NUEVO, or New Shoal, is a bank of about 7 miles from north to south, 
and 14 from east to west: all along the east side, there is a very steep reef 3 but on 
the west side, the depth diminishes gradually. On this bank, at a mile and a half 
from its northern extremity, there is a Sundy Kay situated in lat. 15° 52! 20”, and in 
long. 3° 10'58" W. from Carthagena; from which at the distance of 3 or 4 miles 
(W.N. W.) W. N. W.1 W. there is anchorage, but take vare not to get into less 
than 10 fathoms water; for at 24 miles (W.N.W.) W.N.W. 7 W. from the 
kay, a rock has been found, with only 7 feet water on it: and one mile (S. by E.) 
S. by E.2 E. from it, there is another, with no more than 4 feet water. Both rocks 
are in 5 fathoms water; they are very steep, and not larger than a boat. 

The Comboy Shoal does not exist; it has been particularly searched for, but it 
could not be found. i 


Remarks on the Mosquiro Snore, &c., including Oxrv Provipence and 
Santa Cararina, the Corn Istanps, Sr. ANDREW’S Istanp, the 8.8. W. 
and K.S.E. Kays, by Mr. Middlemist. 


“It has generally been the custom of vessels leaving Jamaica, bound to the 
main, even as far to the westward as Chagres, to work to windward along the south 
side of Jamaica, for the purpose of weathering Portland Kock or the Morant Kays, 
conceiving the former to be as far east as 76° 30' W., instead of which its true 
position is in latitude 17° 8’ N. and long. 77° 29' 30” W. making a channel of 
between 85 and 90 miles between it and the Morant Kays, which latter are laid 
down pretty correct. In alate chart of the Pedio Shoals, surveyed by Dir. De Mayne 
1821, he places the Portland Rock as mentioned above, and which we in H, M,S. 
Helicon found to be correct. We passed about a quarter of a mile to the west- 
ward, but could get no soundings with the hand lead, having too much way 
through the water: could observe nothing like breakers from the mast head. After 
passing Portland Rock, we stood to the south, steering for the latitude of a small 
island, called Rencadvy, At noon ihe following day, May 24, 1824, foand we had 
experienced a westerly set of 60 miles, placing us at that distance to the westward 
of the island. Hauled to the wind on the larboard tack, computing the island to 
bear from us E.S. E. from 17 to 20 miles, as by what we have heard, the island 
is usually laid down about 40 miles too far to the eastward: indeed we found the 
island of St. Andrew’s, wilh the S. W. and 3S. E. kays, laid down with that error, 
on a previous visit to this coast. At daylight on the 25th, finding the current still 
setting to the westward, bore up and ran for Old Providence. 

“OLD PROVIDENCE.—It is recommended to make this island from tle 
southward, on account of the 7eefs, which extend some miles to the northward; 
besides which, should a vessel] be off at dusk, and unable to gain an anchorage, 
it 1s dangerous to lay 10; owing to the current generally setting to the westward, 
but sometimes northerly, at others southerly, and, at times so strong, that keeping 
your vessel well under canvas, turning to windward during the night, you will 
scarcely bold your own. 

‘* This island is laid down very incorrect in all the charts that Ihave seen. In 
H, M. S. Helicon we placed Cetalina Bay in lat. 13° 26’ N. and long. 81° 27’ W. 
When making it from the S. E., do not round the south point closer than 32 or 4 
miles, standing no closer than 6 fathoms. After you have rounded this point 
under the foregoing circumstances, you will open a small island, (more resembling a 
rock, ) close in shore off Punta Caymans, which, when bearing about east 34 or 4 
miles distant, you may haul up to north, (closing the land no neaver than before, 
which on this, the west side, runs nearly north and south) if possible: the prevail- 
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ing wind is from E.N.E. to E.S. E. Your eye will here, in a great measure, be 
your guide, as the shoals are plainly to be seen; alongside of which is 5 and 6 
fathoms. To stand into the harbour with a fair wind, bring point Catalina, or N. 
point to bear about east; steer for it, keeping it nearly a-head, a little on the 
starboard bow, till you are within half a cable’s length of the larboard shore, or 
island of Catalina. (Onapproaching this shore it has no appearance of an island.) 
In standing in you will shut a remarkable gap completely in with the high land of 
the island of Catalina; but as you near the anchorage you will open it again. 

“A safe mark for making this N. W. anchorage, is to bring a smallisland, called 
Cangrejas, between two small islands, or barren rocks, with a few tall trees upon 
them, to the northward of Point Catalina: you may then stand in as before, and 
anchor in 8 to 34 fathoms, with the following bearings, viz.; a remarkable gap E. 
by S.2S.; town or village open of the fort E. by N.; extreme land to southward 
S. by W.2 W.; ditto northward N. by W.3 W. 

“< Great care must be observed in entering this bay, nearly in the centre of which 
are two small reefs, but the water is sufficiently smooth to permit of their being seen. 
The best precaution is to borrow close on the larboard shore at the distance of about 
half a cable, in about 3 fathoms. If working into this bay, bring Point Catalina 
to bear about S. E. or S. E. by E., and steer for the fort, which, with this bearing, 
will be just open of the point. Keep your lead constantly going, and a good look 
out from the fore yard. If you hoist the jack a pilot willcome out. I woald not 
recommend any person attempting this anchorage not acquainted with it. 

“This island is under the Colombian flag, to support which, they keep about 50 
troops on the island of Catalina, separated from that of Old Providence by a narrow 
channel, over which there is a wooden bridge. The produce of this place is prin- 
cipally cotton. The sugar-cane grows, but the only use made of it is extracting 
the juice. Poultry is cheap. Fish likewise in plenty. 

“CORN ISLANDS.—These islands are also laid down very incorrectly in the 
charts, being placed 50 miles too far to the eastward of their true position, which 
is Jat. 12° 18’ N. long. 83° 1’ W., that is the S. W. anchorage, or bay of the north, or 
smaller island. From this anchorage the course is about S.2 W. to round the south 
point of the southward, or Great Corn Island. This island must not be approached 
too close on the N. or N. E. points, as there is a reef running off the former, and a 
shoal, which commences from the middle of the E, side, stretching round the north 
end, and extending some miles from the N. W. point in a S. W. direction, and a 
mile or two from the N. E. Off the north end of this island there is a small rock, 
with, I believe, a passage between it and the island, for small vessels. The south 
point of this island may be approached, rounding it in 5 or 6 fathoms about 20 or 
30 yards distance, but you will shoal quickly into 3} and 3 fathoms, directly you 
round it or open the S. W. bay, or auchorage, which is a large clear sandy bay of 
3 fathoms water: to the westward of this bay, the shoal extending from the N. W. 
point is in a small measure a protection, as it runs S. westerly. But should the 
wind come on to blow hard from the westward, vessels run round the S. point into 
the S. E. bay. The lat. of this bay is 12° 11’ N. long. 83° 3’ W. 

“There is nothing to be bad at these islands but a few wild hogs and fresh beef, 
but yery dear. Fresh water is not in plenty. The bay, I believe, abounds with 
fish; we saw at one time about 50 sharks alongside. 

“Tn leaving this bay, it is advised to ateer about S., or S. by W.., till you bring 
the S. point to the northward of E., distant 5 or 6 miles ; you may then, if bound to 
Pearl Lagoon, haul up W. by N.1N, which will take you clear and into the en- 
trance of the lagoon, having regular soundings from 20 to 4 fathoms: in the latter 
depth, we anchored in the dark, and found at daylight the entrance of Pearl Bay 
Lagoon, bearing west northerly 6 or 7 miles. Weighed and made sail for it with 
alight breeze easterly. This entrance cannot be distinguished unless you are to the 
southward of it, and pretty close in. 

“There is no mark on the land by which you can know it, except on the N. 
point, the land appears to run rather low and bushy for about a fathom or two. 
There is an island, or small kay, between the Pearl Kays and Mosquito Shore, (there 
was at one time two, but severe weather has washed one away,)which do not shut 
in with the N. point of the outer bay. You may run into 3 or 2; fathoms without 
any danger ; we carried from 4 to 3% for a distance of about 4 or 5 miles, and 
anchored in 3} muddy bottom. Entrance then open and bearing west about 3% 
miles. This entrance is not more than } or } mile wide, and leads to an extensive 

lagoon of about 30 miles from north to south, and full the half of that from east to 
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west. At the entrance there is a bar with seven feet onit, bat inside, after an 
intricate navigation, you may anchor in 3 fathoms. In this lagoon fish is to be bad _ 
in plenty. The natives or inhabitants talk mostly English. From this lagoon, the _ 
entrance of which we place in lat. 12° 23’ N. and long. 83° 39’ 40” W., we steered _ 
about S. 4 E. carrying regular soundings of from 4 to 17 fathoms, then no bottom, — 
Blewjield’s Bluff bearing S.S.W- Hauled up for the bluff, soundings decreasing — 
from 17 to 42 fathoms. Came to with the best bower in 4} hard sand, at 8 P.M. | 
Blewfield’s Bluff W. by N. about foar or five miles. The kay between Pearl Kays 
and Mosquito Shore bearing N. B.2N., and high land in the back ground 8. Ww. 
i W.: with these bearivgs on, the entrance of the lagoon will bear about Ww. N. oe 
take care not to shut the kay just mentioned in with the north point of the main 
shore. 

“ BLEWEFIELD’S BLUFF is in lat. 12° 1’ 56” N., and long. 83° 42/ 15” W. 
Currents variable. We experienced them strong to S,S. W.; towards morning 
the current came oat to the southward. ‘ ' 

“The distance between the entrance of Pearl Lagoon and Blewfield’s Bluff is not 
more than 22 miles, the course along shore is S.4 E. by compass; you have 
nothing to fear in running this distance, and cannot mistake the bluff, even in the 
night, as it is the only land you make, and makes a complete and conspicuous bluff, ' 
off which there is a small kay, which you may hauJ round in what water yon please: 
in the Helicon we had 3, 3% and 31, but on hauling out again to the S. BE. we 
deepened immediately and anchored in 4 fathoms, off shore about 3 ora mile from 
the high land. From this again the, land runs Jow, with now and then a view of 
a hill, or high land in the back ground. After passing the southern or small mouth — 
of Blewfield’s Bay, you will see a kay which the natives call Pigeon Kay, and shortly 
another, which they have named Frene/man's Kuy. These appear very small, and 
much closer in shore than any kays laid down in the charts. Off the northeromost 
point of the Bay of St. Juan’s, are 4 or 5 kays,or you may say, from their size, 
rocks; bat they extend no distance off. We passed them to the eastward about 
1 mile, with no bottom; from this the shore trends in, but we saw nothing of a 
cluster of kays as laid down in the charts. Off Punta Gorda we saw a single kay. 

‘“‘ When bound to ST. JOHN’S, or ST. JUAN’S from the eastward, it is advised 
to keep in the parallel of 11° 13’ N., and make what they call Round [Hil: this 
hill is by itself, close down to the water’s edge, and is easily known by having no 
high land near it; it isin latitude about 11° 13’ 30" N. and long. about 83° 49! W. . 
You will, in this parallel, or a litle more to the northward, have soundings in long. 
83° 29’ W.in 35 and 40 fathoms muddy bottom; and by running to the westward : 
till you shoalen your water to 13 fathoms, then off shore about 4 or 5 miles, St. 
John’s Point will then bear S.S.E. 17 miles. It is not advisable to near this 
shore closer than 3 or 4 miles, as there are flats running off in some places a mile 
ortwo. When in the above depth of 13 fathoms, you may run to the southward, 
keeping the above distance off shore, and you will gradually decrease your water 
to 10 fathoms, and make St. Join’s Point, which is the most-easterly land you will 
sce: it has some tall dry trees at the east extreme point; at the same time you will. 
. see the west end of the Island Arena, which is a low sandy. point, and lies from 
St. John’s Point about S. W. by W.3 miles. From St. Juhn’s Point to this, there is 
a_reef, or flat, about a4 mile off shore, which should not be approached nearer than 
6or7 fathoms. The Jat. of the west point of drena is 10° 56’ N. and the long. 
83° 42' 30" W. In making this bay from the eastward, I see no reason why you. 
should not haul round the island of Arenu, or St. Jvhn’s, giving it a berth of a mile 
or 13 on the N. side, and hauling close round the west, or Sandy Point,in what 
water you please; remembering that the channel is only,about 200 fathoms wide, 
with the deepest water on the north shore. 

“ From Sandy Point to the southward the land at first runs low, till you come to 
Point Cartago, or a little to the northward; you will then have very high land in” 
the back ground, with several high peaked hills rising one above the other. The 
most remarkable of these is the Volcanic Mountain of Cartago, which stands in shore 
about 12 miles, and nearly by itself. We passed this mountain just at daylight, 
and could plainly perceive the smoke issuing out of the crater, as the morning, 
which here is seldom the case, broke uncommonly clear, but in the course of twenty 
minutes there was not a top to be seen, so completely were they enveloped in 
clouds, and the day turned out boisterous and rainy. : 

“It is advised, if bound from St. John’s to the Lagoon af Chiriqui, to keep close 
along the shore, which is bold to, as you have the advantage of the land winds, 


- 
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and a strong southerly set. Should you on the contrary keep an offing of only 20 
miles or less, you are liable to calms (which prevail much in this bight,) and the 
set, which is generally to the S. E., will frequently sweep you past the Boca Drago, 
or Dragon’s Mouth, the westernmost, best, and generally recommended channel 
for this lagoon. The entrance is easily distinguished, either coming from the 
N. E. or from the westward, as there are four rocks off the east point, which you 
leaye on your Jarboard hand going in: to them you may approach within half a 
mile, perhaps nearerif necessary ; butin light winds, the current sets you towards 
them, and between them there is no direct passage. From off the West Point a 


shoal stretches to the northward some distance, between which and the point, there 


is a channel, but only for small vessels, and that even is very little known. The 
best mark for entering this Boca is to steer for the east point: if coming from the 
westward give the shoal off the west point a berth of 33 or 4 miles, and haul up for 
the East Point, keeping it well open to the westward of the rocks, two of which are 
seen at some distance; one of them having much the appearance of a boat with 
a lug sail. You may approach pretty close to the east point, and you will open a 
low sandy point, on which stands a few huts. After passing the east point, haul 
right across towards a bluff woody point, to avoid a long reef stretching off from 
the point on which the huts stand. You will now find most water on the starboard 
shore; but on coming in the larboard shore has the advantage. After rounding 
this reef, a S. E. } S. course will take you as far up the lagoon, as to open Boca del 
Toro, keeping the north shore on board: in mid-channel you will have deep water, 
7 and 6 fathoms. The latitude of Boca del Drago is 9° 26’ N., and longitude 
82° 18’ W. 

“From Boca del Drage we stood to the eastward, with an intention of anchoring 
inside the Boca de Chiriqui, which is the easternmost entranee into the lagoon. 
Between it and Boca dei Drago is that called Boca del Toro. The east point of 
Boca de Chiriqui is Point Valencia. In this entrance there are several small kays 
or rocks, all of which I believe are bold to: the channel called Valencia Channel is 
close round the point of that name. From this we continued standing to the 
eastward and soon raised Escudo Island, which in the charts is placed 40 miles 
nearly east of Valencia Point, whereas it is not more than 15 or 20 miles from it. 

*¢ Island Escudo lies in latitude 9° 13’ N., apparently about 22 or 3 miles in 
length, about E.S. E. and W.N.W.: it is aninhabited, but Turtlers visit it at 
the proper seasons. On the north side are several round rocks, covered with long 
green grass, round which, and extending some distance to the northward, is a 
coral reef, shewing in many places just above water.’ This reef extends round to 
the N. W. point, from which a fine sandy beach commences and continues along 
the west side, forming a low sandy point to the S. W., from which, and between 
the south point, appears a pretty large bay. The boats were sent to explore it: 
the water appeared deep close to the sand, there being 6 and 7 fathoms; they 
found very good fresh water, and in plenty, running down close to the beach. 
Wood is also plenty, and may be obtained with little trouble. We passed round 
the south side of it in not less than 7 fathoms, at the distance of about 2 miles. 

“From this island the main land runs high in the back ground, and the course to 
Chagres is about E. by N. If coasting along this shore to the eastward during 


_ the night, you may stand pretty close in; we stood into 11 fathoms, then steered 


along shore. To know when you are to the westward of Chagres, you will observe 
two very distant hillocks after having passed the high land, from which, towards 
Chagres, it is rather low and even, with the exception of these hillocks. From 
Chagres we shaped a course for the S. S. W. Kays, about N. W., but as the currents 
are rather uncertain here, you must allow accordingly. 

“The S..S. W., or S. by W. Kays, taking their name from that bearing from the 
Island of St. Andrew's, are in latitude 12° 8’ N., and longitude 81° 46’ W.; they 
are two in number, bearing from each other N.N. W.4 W., and 8.S. BE 3 &. 
Off these kays is a most dangerous reef, extending from about | or 17 mile on the 
east side, round to the northward, where it runs off 4 or 5 miles, continuing round 
to W. by S. It here appeared to run west 7 or 8 miles; that is the shoal, with 
rocks above water. There appeared to be a small opening on the N. W. side, 
but as the day was closing rather hazy, and the wind light, we tacked and 
stood to the eastward. On the S. W. there appeared also an opening. These 
hays are resorted to by turtlers, one of which was lying here at this time, ap- 
parently in the N. W. opening. They sbonld never be attempted but with day- 

[Part IV.] D 
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light, for being very low, if the night be ever so fine, there would be great dauger ° 
of getting on the reefs before they could be seen. Should you approach them ~ 
daring the night, you will in some measure be warned of their proximity by the ~ 
birds, with which they abound. If you have wind, either shorten sail or haul off, 
as prudence may dictate; but I would by no means advise navigators to approach — 
them in the night.. From these kays St. Andrew's bore about N. by E.} EB. 

“ST, ANDREWS.—This island is situated in latitude 12° 30°N., and longi-- 
tude 81° 45’ W.; its length from north to south is 12 miles, and in breadth about 5° 
miles. It has two harbouss, ove on the N. E. the other on the S. W. side. In the 
latter we anchored in H, M. Sloop Helicon, and found it, thought small, a convenient 
and safe anchorage, sheltered from all winds, from N. W. by W-, round by the’ 
eastward to soutb, which bearings are the extreme points of the harbour. You: 
do not strike soundings till you have brought the north extreme on your beam or’ 
nearly so: you will then have 7 fathoms, coral bottom, which is plainly seen, the’ 
water being very clear. The north extreme is rather low, off which a small reef 
runs to the westward: from this point the land rans high, forming a hill, on whieh 
is the flagstaff and fort ; the latter more resembling a farm-house. This hill is. 
woody to the sea, but toward the harbour it is well cultivated: from this, the land: 
declines a little, (but still yery woody,) and nearly in the centre of the harboor, 
or a little on the starboard side, forms a conspicuous gap, which is a good mark: 
for running in by from the westward. From this gap the land tapers off to the south 
extreme, there forming a low woody bloff. After having gained soundings, you 
may shorten and run in under easy sail, till within about a quarter of a mile 
of a low rocky ledge: you may then round to and anchor, or nearer if you 
wish, as you have 4 and 3% fathoms close to. From the south point the land 
runs low to the sea, but inland to some height. This /edge of low land runs 
into the harbour, and terminates in a rocky point forming a small cove, in which 
yessels of 250 and 300 tons may enter with safety, having 24 and 3 fathoms. 
A ship of a larger tonnage may lie in this cove or basin, by letling ‘go an 
anchor in the harbour, and mooring with her stern to the rocks: the ship Albion, 
of 500 tons, a short time back, moored in that manner; and a merchant brig of 17 
feet hold some time since, anchored inside the basin and delivered her cargo upon 
the rocks. On the rocks which form the basin you may erect a tent, if necessary, and 
there unload your vessel with ease and convenience, the water being as smooth 
asapond. Close to you there is wood and water; and fruit for the trouble of 
picking. Was any vessel, whilst cruising on the Spanish or Mosquitia Cvast, 
obliged by sickness or distress to seek an harbour, she would find this a most 
conyenient one. In the first case, you would derive the benefit of a most 
healthy climate, where sickness is never known, with a Juxury of green vegeta- 
bles of every description; fish is so plentiful, that in an hour sufficient may 
be caught to serve the crew. On the other hand, a vessel might with safety 
enter the basin, the entrance of which is about 10 or 12 fathoms broad, and 
there refit, clear her hold, and even careen if necessary. f 

“This island is at present under the Colombian flag: its inhabitants consist of 
about 1000, 80 or 90 of which are free, the rest slaves. The principal produce is 
cotton: it likewise produces sugar cane in quantities; but the islanders only 
pay attention to that on their own estates which is for their own consumption, using © 
the juice in the room of sugar. ‘They have a breed of fine large cattle, with 
poultry inabundance ; they have also a breed of small sure-footed horses. Tobacco 
grows wild, but which, owing to the little intercourse hitherto held with this 
island, is not cultivated; though the islanders confess the soil is capable of 
producing and bringing any thing to perfection. The grape was seen here, 
bat our stay was too short to permit us making many observations. The harbour 
on the N. RF. side is the best, and most commodious of the two, and by all accounts 
would be worth examining. Sloops of war have now and then lain there, as 
well as some time back, a frigate laid at anchor in the N. W. harbour: ‘The 
island is surrounded by a coral reef, but at the parts that we saw, the danger 
shewed itself. In approaching this island from the southward or S. E., care must 
be taken not to go near to the E.S. E. or S.S. W. kays; the latter of which we 
have already described. (They, as well as the Island St. Andrews, are laid down 
full 40 miles too much to the eastward.) From the E. S. E. kays there is a rocky 
shoal running about N. W., and by the breakers, I think full 5 miles. This shoal 
yuus round the kay to the eastward, and to about 3 or 4 miles E. S. E. 
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_ On the south side there is an inlet between the breakers, which at night 
might prove fatal to a vessel approaching. On the north side and fall 2 miles 
from the kay, we saw the wreck of a schooner; we passed on the west side, at the 
distance of about |Z mile, St. Andrew’s then bearing W.N. W. 

* From St, Andrew's we shaped a course for Point Bracma, which in respect of 
latitude is nearly correct in the charts now in use, but it is about 10 or 16 miles 
to the westward of its position as usually laid down. We struck soundings in 10 
fathoms about 25 miles to the eastward of it. We hauled up to the northward 
and ran along shore at the distance of 2 or 3 miles, in regular soundings. From 
Point Bracma to the Cape Gracias a Dios the land is very low, without a single hill 
or mountain, but you may run by soundings, pleasing yourself as to depth, About 
30 miles to, the southward of the Cape, there are two entrances to Bays or Lagoons ; 
hat so narrow, that unless pointed out you will pass them; but, if close in, you 
will see the water of them over the land, from your mast head. To the northward 
of these, and about 3 or 4 leagues to the southward of the eape, is an opening, 
called Warner's Sound, which makes very distinctly, and appears to be the entrance 
into a very fine harbour, unless you are close to: you will then perceive a bar 
across the entrance. Hereabout, the bottom is said to be rocky, but we an- 
chored for a night, in 3 fathoms water, blowing strong from the eastward. In 
the morning weighed, but on account of an increasing breeze from the east- 
ward, with a swell, we could not keep sufficiently close in shore to observe the 
entrance of the bay, (which is about 2 miles broad,) and did not find out that 
.we had passed it, until abreast of the bay, when we tacked and stood to the 
southward, rounding Arena Point close, in 2} fathoms, and anchored with the 
island bearing E. S. E. in 2% fathoms, on mud, After passing Warner's Sound, 
keep about I or 14 mile from shore and be not alarmed at getting into less 
than 3 fathoms, for unless you adopt this precaution you are liable to pass the 
entrance, but which error is soon discovered by that part of the east side of the 
bay being washed away, leaying the Island of Arena. On entering the bay, bor- 
row on Arenas Point. We found the latitude of this anchorage 15° 3! N.” 

“The Mosquitia Kays are full 8 leagues E. 8. E. from Arena Point, and are very 
dangerous. I reeommend, in working between them and the Mosquitia Shore, 
not to lose sight of the latter. 

ee 


FROM GRACIAS A DIOS TO THE GULF OF HONDURAS, 
_ WITH THE ADJACENT ISLANDS. 


(Continued from the Derrotero.) 


CAPE GRACIAS A DIOS to the WESTWARD.—From Cape Gracias a Dios 
the coast runs (N. W.) N. W. 4 W. a distance of 7 leagues, to the False Cape, 
which may be known from being the highest land on this part of the coast. From 
the False Cape, a bank or shoal, with very little water on it, extends about 6 utiles to 
the N. E.; but the soundings of the coast bank keep very regular, and seem to 
continue in this direction even so far as the Serranilia, But, however that might 
be. it is so little known, that you ought not to navigate in a greater depth than of 
fathoms, on any account, for there are several shoals, of which the situation is very 
doubtful: and, therefore, in order to navigate with security, you ought not to get 
info deeper water than 94 fathoms, nor into Jess than 5} fathoms ; and ‘this rale 
will hold good, either in steering a direct course, or working to windward, for 
you will thus be sure of navigating in a clean channel of 20 miles in width. 

From Cape False, the coast bears about (W.N.W.) W. N. W. § 'W. for a 
distance of about 35 miles, to the Lagoon of Carfago, which is easily known by its 
wide mouth. All this coast is, like the preceding, clean and with regular sound- 
ings along it: and in navigating on it, the Jeadisa sufficient guide, so that you 
may not get into less than 5! fathoms when standing towards the land, nor into 
more than than 9! fathoms when standing off; by attending to these depths you 
will avoid falling on the Vivoriilas,* which, as may be seen on the chart, lie about 8 
leagues off the coast northward. 


* There are several Charts in which this and other rocks or dangers do not appear ; but we 
do rot think proper to alter these directions until we have a more correct account of the situ- 
ation of all of them. aoe se : 
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From Cartago Lagoon the coast still continues about(W.N. W.) W. N. W.2 W. 
a distance of 20 leagues to Breber’s or Brewer’s Lago; and from it, on nearly the 
same bearing, at the distance of 84 leagues to the Rio Tinto or Black River. 


BLACK RIVER is known by the mountains of La Cruz, which are very 
lofty, and are the first to be seen on all the coast, after passing Nicaragua: these 
mountains are somewhat to the east of the mouth of the river; and on the same 
river there is a summit or peak, which, from its figure, is called the Sugar Loaf. To 
anchor in front of this river, bring the mouth of it to bear about soath, and Cape 
Cameron west, taking care not to go into less than 11 fathoms, because within that 
depth, there are many lost anchors, which bave been left by ships forced pre- 
cipitately to make sail when the Norths begin to blow. 

This anchorage is au open roadstead, where, even with the winds of the breezes, 
it is necessary to ride, with two thirds of a cable out; and as soon as the wind 
falls away, to heave nearly a-peak, that the anchor may not bury itself or be 
fouled. When in this anchorage, in the season of the gales, that is,from October 
to Febuary, it is necessary to pay much attention to the weather; and so soon as 
you sce the wind come to S.E., and from that veer to South and S. W.; the 
anchor should be weighed immediately, and sail made off shore, in full confidence 
that a gale will follow. In the above mentioned months, also, a cloudiness or 
bad appearance towards the N. W. is an infallible indication of an approach- 
ing gale; nor is a swell from the northward, that precedes the gale a con- 
siderable time, less so. At any of the times of the gales, the loss of any ship 
remaining at anchor is certain; and frequently the wind will not give time to 
weigh the anchor; in which case the cable must be slipped with a buoy on it, 
.or even cut, in order to lose no time in making sail and Standing off shore, 
so that you may keep under sail until the storm is past. These gales are very 
violent and raise a heavy sea; and thus, when a vessel is very mach distressed, 
she has the resource of running to the bay of Gracias a Dios, and taking shelter 
there at anchor, during the rough weather; and, as has been already stated, 
there is no other caution required in taking that bay, than the use of the lead. As 
these gales occur generally from North, N. W., or West, it results, that ordinarily, 
the anchorage of Gracias a Dios, may be considered as a port to leeward, to which 
you can bear. away; in which resource, there will always be the advantage of 
being to windward of Black River, when the gale ceases; because then the 
wind shifts to the east, and therefore, in a short time and without trouble, the 
former anchorage may be regained. 

The Ear of the Black River is extremely dangerous, and boats run great risk - 
of upsetting on it, and the crews of being drowned, on account of the very 
heavy sea which is generally on it. Therefore; either going in or coming out 
should be managed to take place in the calm of the morning, before the sea breeze 
sets in, and after the land breeze has blown from the time it became dark; and 
also thus, if the breeze has been tolerably fresh, you can neither getin por out; 


so that communication with the shore very seldom takes place, and is always 
troublesome and dangerous, 


From Black River the coast trends west, with some inclination to the north, a 
distance of 9 miles, to Cape Cameron, which is formed by a small low tongue of 
land, projecting out to sea. From this cape the coast runs W.3°S. true,) a 
distance of .20 leagues to Punta Castilla, or Cape Delgado; it is all clean, and 


somewhat deeper than the anterior coast; so that you should not go into less than 
8 fathoms water onit. 


TRUXILLO BAY.— Point Castilla, or Cape Delgado, called also Cape Honduras, 
is low, and a small bank of sand, with little water on it, extends from the point, 
one quarter of a mile to the westward. Castilla is the north point of the Bay of 
Truzxillo, which at the entrance is about 7 miles wide. The bay is of easy access, 
it having no other shoal than the little bank off Point Castilla.” On the south coast 
of the bay there is a very high mountain, which may be seen 24 leagues out at sea; 
it is called Guaimoreto, and is a good mark for Tunning in by from sea; for, by 
bringing it to bear about S.S. E. or S. E. by S. (true,) it will lead you clear of 
Point Castilla, and up to the anchorage in front of the Rio Cristales, or Crysta! River, 
which runs into the south side of the bay. This anchorage secms preferable, not 
only because its contiguity to the river affords the Opportunity of procuring water 
conyeniently ; but also, because from this situation Point Castilla may easily be 
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cleared, in case of being forced to get under way by a storm from W.S. W., West, 
or W. N. W., from which points they come on most frequently from October or 
November until February. With such winds it is plain that there must be much 
sea in this bay: this was experienced by the ship Maria, in December, and 
January, 1800, which ship having rode out one or two of these gales at anchor, 
was compelled to quit it, and run for shelter into Port Royal, in the island of 
Ruatan; as her captain considered the anchorage at Vrusxillo 100 much exposed to 
remain at, during the season of the Nortis, which was the season he was in it. 

To enter, or sail out of this bay no particular instructions are necessary, as 
there is plenty of room for working witbout the least risk, only observing, not to 
approach within half a mile of the Island Blanquilla or San Lucas, which lies off 
the south coast about 2 miles to the westward of the bay, because it is surrounded 
by a shoal, the best guide towards which is the lead; taking care not to get into 
less than 6 fathoms water in its vicinity, will clear every danger. This Islet 
Blanquilla, or Kay, lies about a mile from the coast, and you may run through the 
strait between without any other guide than the lead. 1t was formerly believed, 
that this bay of Truzillo was well sheltered, and a proper place of refuge during 
the storms of the winter; but it is not so, and all ships on this coast, at that 
season, ought to prefer Port Royal in Ruatan, to it. 

BONACCA.—At the distance of 8 leagues (North) N. } W. from Point Castillo, 
is the island Guanaja, or Bonacea, lying N. E. and S. W. about 3 leagues in length; 
it is entirely surrounded with kays and reefs, which extend a league off from it. 
On the eastern side of the island there is a very good anchorage, particularly during 
the season of the Norths, but it will be necessary to pass between the Kays and the 
reefs to enter it. The best channel is to the southward, leaving on the larboard the 
last southerly kay, and another kay bearing about N. by E. from it, on the star- 
board: these two kays are rather more than half a mile apart; you ought to pass 
in mid-channel, and steer towards another kay, which is about two-thirds of a 
mile to the west of that Icft on the starboard, which will then bear about(N. 71° 
W.) W.N.W.3 W. You ought always to pass between the two last kays, 
which having done, nothing remains but to coast along the island to the N. E. 
and anchor where convenient under shelter of the land; observing to keep about 
mid-channel between the island and the kays, in 7, 8, and 9 fathoms water, on 
muddy sand. It may be necessary sometimes to run for this anchorage in 
blowing weather, from North, N. W. or West, which will not permit of working into 
it; in which case, it may be observed, that you may work between the three kays 
before mentioned, as either of them may be approached to a cable’s length. The 
plan of the harbour will clearly elucidate all that we have said of it, 

RUATAN ISLAND.—To the westward of Bonacca lies Ruatan, about E. N. E. 
and W.S. W.., in which direction it is about 10 leagues in length. To the east- 
ward of its east point, a reef extends out to the distance of 12 miles on which 
there are several Kays and islands: of these, the easternmost is called Barburata, 
The distance between Barburata and Bonacca is about 10 miles, but the channel is 
limited to only 5 miles, by the reefs which stretch off from both islands; and 
without great experience, the passage of it will be attended with much danger. 
All the north coast of Ruatanis bordered by reefs, so that it may not be approached 
within a league, and those not acquainted with the coast, should keep at a still 
greater distance. On the south coast thére are some good roadsteads, but most 
of them are difficult of access from the foul reefs at the entrances. The principal 
of all these, is that called Port Royal, on the east part of the island, and of which 
mention was made, when describing the Bay of Truzillo, as being best adapted 
for affording shelter during the season of the Norths. This harbour is formed by 
the coast of the island on the north and west, and by some reefs and kays on the 
south and east. The entrance to it is by a narrow channel, scarcely half a cable’s 
length wide clear of the reefs, but fortunately, however, this narrow part is not 
more than 14 cable’s length: the east side of this channel is formed by a reef 
extending from the west side of the island called Lien, which, from its size, is 
easily known, and cannot be mistaken for the other hays, which are very small, 
To enter this harbour, if without a good pilot, it wil] be necessary to mark the 
entrance by boats or otherwise; and it should always be undertaken with the 
wind from N. E. to east, or from west to south, in order to get within the reef. 
In making this island from the south, it is necessary to be very careful 
of a rocky shoal lying off the western extremity of it, and which is distant from 
the coast more than 4 miles: the channel between it and the coast is also 
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obstructed. by several other shoals ; and although it has a passage for Jarge ships, 
yet, if without a pilot, you should always pass on the outside of the shoal, ' 

The COAST from TRUXILLO BAY to TRIUNFO DE LA CRUZ.—From 
the River Crystales in the bay of Truzillo, the direction of the coast is about S. 759 
W. (true) for the distance of 32 leagues to Triunfo de la Cruz, This coast is much 
exposed and dangerous, on account of the suals and reefs, which extend to the 
southward from Utila, for which reason, if there be no cause for keeping near to 
the. shore, or you have not sufficient experience without risk, we strongly recom- 
mend a passage to the northward of the Cochinos and the island of Utila. ! 

The Cockinos are two rather large islands, clean on the north side, but with 
several foul kays and reefs on the south: between the islands and the kays there 
is a regular anchorage, respecting which the only information we possess is a plan, 
which, by a simple inspection, will instruct you in that which is necessary for 
taking it. vf 

The Island Utila lies about N. 75° W. (true) from the Cochinos, at the distance 
of 23 miles: the north, south, and west coasts of it are very foul: on the east 
side there is a good anchorage; but to take it, itis necessary to have a pilot. 
At the S. W. of the island there is a shoal, called the Salmedina, of more 
than 5 miles in extent; on account of which, it will be adyisable to go to 
the northward of Utila, not approaching it nearer than two leagues, until you are 
abreast of its western points, whence you may steer towards Point Sal, in doing 
which a (W, Si: W.5°S.) S.W. by W. course will counteract the eflect of the 
current which runs to the N. W.; and which might otherwise drift the ship into 
some difficulty, with Glover's or Long Reef. 

Triunfo de la Cruz, or Lriumph of the Cross, is a point whence the coast rounds to 
the S.S. W. and South about 3! miles, and tben turns to the N. W. for the space 
of 15 miles further to Salt Point or Punta Sal, forming a great bay well sheltered 
from the breezes, and with good holding ground for vesscls of every class. To the 
horth of Point Triumph, at the distance of half a mile, there are some islets, two of 
which are tolerably large, and may be distinguished at the distance of 2 leagues: 
they are clean, and by passing at the distance of half a mile from all that is visible, 
you may proceed to anchor in the eastern part of the bay, a little to the southward 
of the point, in 6 or 8 fathoms, on sand. icy ' 

Sult Povint.—The point at which the bay terminates, is called Salt. Point, and at 
about half a mile to the northward of it are some high rocks called the Bishops, 
forming a channel navigable for boats only. This point appears with some small 
hillocks of broken ground, and to the S. W. of it is a little harbour, called Puerto 
Sal, but of which we can give no details: however, off the mouth of this harbour, 
and at the round of Punta Sal, vesscls may anchor under shelter from the breezes, 
but should not come to in more than 12 fathoms, because in 17, 16, 15, and 14 
fathoms, the bottom is of rock; and on the contrary, in less than 12, it is of 
clean clay. : t 

From Puerta Sal, the coast trends about W.S. W., a distance of 8 miles, to the 
River Lua, or Ulua, which is large and very deep. In front of this river you may 
anchor on excellent holding ground of clay, but without the least shelter from the 
Norths. About 8 miles W. by S. from the River Lua, is another river, called the 
Chamalacon, off which there is also anchorage on good holding ground, but equally 
unsheltered from the Norths. 

PORT CABALLOS, or Cavalios is about W. S. W. (true) at the distance of 4 
leagues fromy Chamalacon: this harbour is formed by a low point of sand, which pro- 
jeets into the sea, and to the westward of this point there is anchorage in 7, 6, or 5 
fathoms, on sand. Cavallos harbour may be known by a round high hill, close to 
the sea on the eastern coast, at about 2 leagues from the harbour. To enter this 
harbour you have only to keep clear of what is visible. F 

From Port Cavallos to Omoa, the distance is 7 miles (S. W. by W.) 
8S. W.4W.; within this space there is a small bank with very litthe water over it, 
lying north of some red precipices or broken ground, which are seen on the coast, 
and at the distance of about a league anda half from them. ‘I'o keep clear of this 
bank, take care and go no nearer to the coast than into the depth of 73 fathoms, 
until after passing the red precipices, when you may direct your course to Omoa. - 

OMOA HARBOUR is formed by low land covered with mangroves, which 
projects into the sea: upon this land there is a watch tower or jook-out, which may 
be seen at a considerable distance, and serves as a mark to recognize the harbour 
by. Another good mark is the high (and, rising from Omea, and extending to the 
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westward; for from Omoa eastward, the land is all low. ‘To enter into Omoa, we 
have only to observe, that you may pass at a cable’s length from Mangrove Point, 
which forms the harbour, and when you are to the westward of it, you ought to 
laff to the south and east, as much as possible, approaching the south part of the 
Mangrove Point, with the object of seeing whether you can enter under sail into 
the Caldera, or Busin. To do this you mast steer to the north, and gain as mach 
to the east as you can, until you are abreast of the mouth of the basin, when you 
may anckor, and warp in. 

From the anchorage of Omoa you may. in clear weather, see Cabo Tres Puntas, 
or Cape Three Points, which bears about (W. by N.)W.2N. All the tand to the 
westward of Omoa is very high, and upon it rises three or four peaks like sugar- 
loaves; but the coast is very low, and continues so to the Gulf of Honduras. 
From Omoa to Cape Three Points, the distance is about 11 leagues, and the inter- 
inediate coast rounds somewhat to the south, so that it forms a bight or saco, in 
which there is a great beating or agitation of the sea; for which reason, it is 
advisable not to go too near it, but rather to steer (W. N. W. or N. W. by W.)} 
W.N. W.3 W. or N. W. by W.2 W. to get well clear of Cape Three Points. 
After running a short distance on these courses, you may see, to the N. W., the 
southernmost kays that lie off the coast of Bacalar, and which are about 5 leagues 
distant from Cape Three Points. In all the channel leading into the Gulf of Hon- 
duras, and as far as Punta Manabique, the greatest depth is 23 fathoms. This 
Cape Manabique lies about 3 leagues (W. by N.) W.1N. from Cape Three Points ; 
and to the westward of it, at the distance of 14 league, is a bank with little water 
on it, called the Buey, or Ox, to which it is necessary to give a berth. 

‘Point Manabique and tbe south kays of the coast of Bacalar, form the entrance 
to the Gulf of Honduras, within which, and South or S-by E. from Point Manabique, 
is the Bay of St. Thomas of Castile ; and S. W. by S. or S. W. from the same point, 
is the mouth of the River Dulce, All this guif is shoal, but with sufficient depth of 
water for any class of vessels; but, to navigate in it, you ought to have the lead 
always in hand, and the anchors all ready to let go at any moment when it may 
be necessary. The mouth of the River Dulee may be known by a little insulated 
hill somewhat to the westward of it: the ancherage is N. N. E. of the river's 
mouth, at any convenient depth; and your cables should lie N. W. and S. E. 

From the River Dulce the coast rounds to the N. E. to Point Tapete, which is 
about 18 miles N. W. of Munabique; and thence to the north, eastward to Cape 
Catoche, which, with Cape San Antonio on the island of Cuba, forms the South 
Channel into the Gulf of Mexico. On this coast there is a reef which extends to 
19° of latitude, having on it almost innumerable kays, with various openings or 
passes through them, by which the coast may be approached. The southernmost 
kays of this reef are the Zupotillas: they lie about 5 leagues from Cape Three 
Points. Between the reef and thie coast there is a channel of good depth, but full 
of dangers, and speaking generally, it may be said, that all this part of the coast 
is so foul, and so little known, that it cannot be navigated without great risk, 
There are not only the reef and chain of kays already mentioned, on the coast, but 
also other separate reefs; namely, Glover’s, or Long Reef, the Four Kay Bank, 
and the Chinchorro, which are distant from the coast about 20 leagues,* and which, 
with the reefs of the coast, form free and navigable channels. 

All this, which is the eastern coast of Yucatan, is called by the English the Coasé 
of Bacalar, where they have an establishment, in the River Balize. ‘Therefore they 
are well acquainted with the practical navigation between the reefs, im proceeding 
to that river, which is the only part of the coast frequented by Europeans. We 
shall advert to it in our observations and reflections on the method of navigating 
from the Hurbour of Carthagena to Cape Catoche ; for a few, and those not very 
authentic notices, could not be properly introduced into this decription. They are 
principally deduced from the practised eye of nautical experience, and are there- 
fore good, so far as navigation is concerned ; although not of the same character 
with regard to situation and configuration, which are the basis of every correct 
description. 

Nevertheless, with the exception of the Island of Viciosa, we know with sufficient 
aceuracy the Island Santanilla, or Swan’s Islands, which, according to Don Josef 
del Rio, captain of a frigate of the royal navy, who saw it, and represents it as an 


' * We are informed that these reets Jie much nearer than this distance from: the coast. 
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island divided into two parts, lying east and west, so clean all round, that it may 
be approached to about 2 miles: and is sufficiently shallow at the west part, so 
that ships may anchor there, sheltered from the Breezes. MLR 

The Misteriosa Bank was met with by D. Tomas Nicolas de Villa, in his passage 
from Truzillo to Butavano, in April 1787, he having sounded in 11 fathoms on white 
sand and stones.. The latitude deduced from that observed at noon, places this 
bank in 18° 48’ 42” N. Its longitude is 77° 29' 24” W. of Cadiz, or 83° 46' 24" W. 
of Greenwich, deduced from Punta Castilla of Truzillo, (well ascertained by G. D. 
Tomas Ugarte,) allowing for the errors which Villa might have made in 5 days 
navigation. Also on April 11th, 1805, it was sounded on by D. Josef Maria 
Merlin, captain of a frigate, called the Flecha, in bis passage from Cadiz to 
Vera Cruz: according to his observations, the depths of 9 and 13 fathoms were in 
18° 52/42”, and 18° 53'46" N. latitude. The longitude was deduced from the 
spot where he had 16 fathoms on the eastern edge of the Serraniila, (well fixed by 
Brigadier Don Joaquin Francisca Fidalgo:) and it results, after making all the 
corrections for the action of the currents, &c., that the longitude of Misteriosa by 
Merlin, is 77° 39' 30", which differs only 10 miles from the former. This shews 
that is not far from the true Jongitude ; and by taking the mean of the two, which 
is 77° 34! 37" W. from Cadiz, or 83° 51' 37" W. from Greenwich, it will be the true 
longitude of the bank, and that in which we have placed it. 


Remarks made on two Passages from Jamaica to the Bay of Honpuras, by 
Mr. W. C. Middlemist, Master of H.M. Sloop Helicon in 1824 and 1825. 


“March 16th, 1824, took our departure, Portland Point bearing N.N.E. 4 E. and 
Pedro Bluff W.N.W.4W. placing us in latitude 17° 41’ N. longitude 77° 7/, and 
by Chron.77° 7° W, Steered W.+S. with a moderate breeze easterly ; at noon 
on the 17th, observed in 17° 43’, lat. by account, being 17° 44/.. We this 24 hours 
experienced a current westerly of 16 miles. Altered the course to W. by S.; the 
wind veering from N. E. to east, the weather beautifully clear, and water re- 
markably smooth. At noon on the’ 18th, observed in 17° 2l' N. We this 24 
hours had a set of 12 miles N. W. by W.3 W. The current in this longitude 
(82° 9’ W.) generally sets’ more to the northward: in latitude of 15° to 16°, in 
the same longitude, it sometimes sets nearly north, occasioned (without doubt) 
by the set round Cape Gracios a Dios. Altered the course to W.S. W., var. 
about 7° easterly, fine clear weather and smooth water. At noon on the 19th 
observed in 16° 33’ N. account 16° 37’, experiencing a westerly set of 17 miles. 
Altered the course to S. W. by W.+ W., and at 6 P.M. observed the land about 
Cape Cameron, bearing south 7 or 8 leagues. At 6h. 40m. lat. by the Star Sirius 
16° 20'N. At 9 altered course to W.S.W. Midnight fresh breezes and fine. 
Lat. by Polar Star 16° 15' N., altered the course to W. iS. At 2h. a.m. observed 
the land to the southward, which we supposed to be Cape Delgado, and which in 
our charts is laid down about 10 miles too far to the westward, and about 2 miles 
too far south. Kept a good look-out for the Island of Bonacca, but about this time 
the weather got very cloudy, with heavy rain and strong breezes. Shortened sail 
for convoy: weather very unsettled till daylight with constant rain. At 6, on the 
weather clearing up, observed the land on both sides, extremes of the larboard 
shore, the main, from S. W. to S.E.: extremes of the islands of Bonacea and 
Ratton, or Ruatan, from N. E. to W. by N. The former of these twoislands is laid 
down incorrectly in the charts of 1809, its N. E. end being in Jatitude 16° 33’ N. 
and longitude 85° 49' W. This island may be approached with safety on the 
north side, of a tolerable fine night, being high, with no dangers outside of 2 miles. 
If bound westward and to the north of Rattan, it is advisable to get into the pa- 
rallel of from 16°35’ to 16° 40', and continue in that till you make the island, 
which on the north side is high; endeavour to make it as early in the morning as 
possible, so as to give you sufficient time for getting down to the west end of Rattan 
before close of day, thereby enabling you to take a good departure for Hat Kay, 
if bound to the northward, (Balize.) If bound to the bay (Omoa) you may 
proceed on either side of these islands .—if to the southward, and in the night, 
-give the south end of Bonacca a berth of about 8 or 10 miles, there being several 
‘small kays off that end which are surrounded by a shoal: giving it a berth of about 
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10 or 12 miles, steer to make a W. 4 S. course, which will take you clear, but 
close to the island of Utila, bearing west of Punta Delgado, 48 miles. ‘This island 
is laid down very incorrectly in the charts, both as to situation and shape: as 
you make it, it appears a small round island in shape of a sugar loaf; you will 
soon raise the low part, that which you at first took for a small island forming 
the highest and northernmost point. This island is laid down nearly north 
and south io the charts, in length about § miles, and from east to west not more 
than 4. In H. M.S. Helicon, at noon on the 20th, we observed, in 16° 11' N., the 
highest part, or Pumpkin Hill, as it is called, bearing S. by E. distant about 6 
or7 miles; the western point of the island bearing then S. W. by W.., in length 
from the eastern point I should think about 20 miles. Off the west end there are 
a few small bushy kays, with (1 believe,) a bank round them. We placed this 
island in latitude 16° 2’ N., and longitude 86° 51! 45’ W., that is Pumpkin Hill, 
and which atthis time was the eastern extreme: steering then W. by S. By what I 
observed of the coast, there is much room for improving the charts. The position 
of Rattan by the charts is uot to be depended upon, being laid down between 15 
to 20 miles too far west. 

“From Utila we hauled in to the S. W., steering by compass S. W. by W. } W. 
and soon raised Porto de Sal, which makes at first like anisland: indeed you will 
not be undeceived until you approach pretty near to it; you will then observe 
a very low neck of land adjoining, and which attaches it to the main; behind 
which, but apparently at some distance, the land is high, The coust the whole’ 
of the way from Punta Delgado is very high in the back ground; towards the 
seaitis low. Having gotso far as Porto de Sal, it bearing S.S. W. about 5 miles, 
double reefed our topsails and hauled to the wind on the starboard tack :—it is 
preferable by far to laying to; indeed I would advise a vessel to stand off a 
certain distance and in again; keeping good way and complete command, as the 
currents hereabout sometimes differ, but generally, I believe, run to the S. W. 
However, to guard against drifting, get well hold of Porto de Sal, which is high 
land, and keep sight of it the whole night. In doing so we found no set to the 
westward ; on the contrary, we fetched on standing in, some miles to the eastward. 
Off this point are two or three small kays, which you cannot well perceive to the 
eastward. From this toward Omua, the land at first is low for about 10 or 14 
miles, it then rises to very high land again. Omoa lies round a very low point, 
but by keeping along shore at about 2 or 2! miles, you will perceive the Castle 
and Flagstaff over the low land before you are up with the point, which you may 
round at the distance of half a cable. If entering with a sea breeze, brace sharp 
‘up as you round, and anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms. muddy bottom, with good holding 
ground, Should you intend to lay any time, it would save trouble by mooring 
at once, as the light winds or land breezes are very variable, and from a calm 
sets in suddenly. There is nothing to recommend this place but fresh beef, 
which is plentiful and cheap; a bullock weighing from 300 to 350 pounds for 
8 or 10 dollars. The only merchant resident here, is a Mr. Carmichael, an 
Englishman from Balize, a most hospitable gentleman. On leaving this, bound 
to the eastward, you may suit yourself as to time of departure, but it is preferable 
to get under way in the evening, and to work up close in shore: by so doing 
you will get the land breeze and be enabled to reach Utila the following morning. 
Should you be favoured with a moon, it is advisable to go between these islands 
and the main, as the current sets strong to windward ;—but if, on the contrary, 
you intend working between the islands, you will be in a good position. We 
found in working through, a current to the eastward, and the third day from Omo« 
we reached the island of Bonacca. The wind hanging well to the south, we stood 
away to the north and east, and made the Swan Islands, which we placed in lat. 
17° 24’ N. and long. 83° 47' 30" W. (S. W. point,) they being laid down in most 
charts 20 miles too much to the westward: they consist of two low kays scarcely 
discernible of a night, let the weather be ever so fine. It is recommended by 
some, to make these islands in your passage downto the bay, but by so doing you 
gainno advantage, but encounter a great deal of anxiety, when, on the contrary, the 
making of Bonecea is attended with little or no risk, being high boldland. Only you 
must remember that Bonacca, as wellas the rest of these islands, is usually laid 
down from 15 to 20 miles west of their true position, so that you will be closer to 
them than you expect. In the Helicon, we made, and ran through between the 
islands during the night, having been previously guarded against the mistake, 
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which we found likewise to exist, and ascertained it in some of the islands! 
In the same sloop we likewise hove to, to ascertain the true position of the Swaw 
Kays. Wind still hanging to the S. B. stretched off to the N. E. In working to 
wiadward we found the current very variable, setting strong to the northward and 
westward between the latitudes of 17° and 18° N. and in long. from 82° to 84° W. 
One day we had a set of upwards of 50 miles, decreasing in strength as we went 
to, the northward; and when in the latitude of the Grand Cayman, and to the 
eastward, we found it setting to the southward and eastward. I am led to 
believe, that the Grand Cayman, as well as the other islands are laid down 
wrong, for by our chronometer we were within 10 miles of them, but could see 
nothing of them,—and on the 12th day from Omoa at noon, made the west end of 
Jamaica; approaching which, we found the ¢arrent to set south a little westerly, 
Ships must not depend upon procuring water at Omoa, it being difficult to obtain, 
owing to a bar, over which a gig can but scarcely pass. Wood may be had in 
plenty, and at certain seasons of the year there is good sport, wild ducks being 
numerous. The anchorage is good, and might be made a convenient one for 
a vessel in distress; it is protected by a fort, but so built, that a 74 gun ship 
might command the whole of it. This place is sometimes visited by severe gales 
of wind, but which are generally sufficiently off the shore to enable a ship to 
stretch out to sea. . 
‘In leaving Port Royal for Balize, on the 6th of January, 1825, we experienced 
very light easterly or sea breezes till as far west as 82°, hanging much to the 
southward; in the above longitude and about 17° 30 N. latitude, the winds 
became very variable: whilst to the eastward of N. or S. they were light; whenat 
S. W. moderate; and frequently from the N. W. came in squalls. Felt little or no 
current, which I attribute to the unsettled state of the winds; a growing moon, 
Itis by some navigators advised to make the Swan Islands, (but I believe by few.) 
Here let me again, as in my former remarks, advise to the contrary. We en- 
deayoured to make them this trip, and at noon on the 11th observed in latitude 
17° 26.N, and long. 82° 52’ W. placing us 56 miles due east from them. 
Steering W..S. W. 30 miles, we observed them bearing W. by S. from 15 to 20 
miles; the day the closing. Continued a W.S. W. course about 12 miles; 
the night being dark with a strong breeze, every anxiety was felt, knowing them 
to, be Jaid down incorrectly in the charts. At 7h. 30m. observed them N. N. W., 
the ship was first hauled up one point, then another, next kept away again, then 
hauled up again in great embarrassment: in these eases the helm, by the confusion 
of the man, or mistake in command, is liable to be put the wrong way ; instead 
therefore of avoiding the danger, you run into it. Besides which, in this case 
you make nothing, reap no advantage: on the other side, you lose by it, baving 
to make an angle ; for after making the Swan Islands, you have to haul up more 
to the S. W. for Bonacca. On taking your departure from the west end of Jamaica, 
shape a course for the nortli point.of Bonacea, in lat. 16° 33! 25''N. long. 85° 45/ 
45 - It is then recommended to run down till you make.the west end. of 
Rattan Island, previous to your taking your departure for Half Moon Kay, on 
which is a lighthouse in lat. 17° 12' 30" N. and long, 87° 27756’ W. The Gight- 
house is low, but will be seen before you are in any danger. I therefore see no 
reason why you should make the west end of Rattan; having made the island 
of Bonucca, the course from the N. side of which to Half Moon Kay is W.N. W.2 W. 
“It will be better to keep a little to the westward of your course, allowing for the 
current. Should you be set to the northward you have nothing to fear, for 
you may approach on that side to 6 fathoms, then within half a cable of the kay, 
and anchor if you please even with the lighthouse south of you. Why it is 
recommended to keep rather to the westward, (another reason) is that Hat Kay, — 
the westernmost of the four southern kays, is on the right of the channel, off which 
there is a dangerous reef, extending 2 or 3 miles to the southward. Hat Kay is 
called by some, South Kay. After rounding which, steer west, a little southerly, 
for Kay Bokel, distanta bout 21 miles. You will first rise a long low kay, named 
Turneff: off, and close to the south part of which is Kay Bokel, which you may sail 
pretty close to: should it be late and no pilot on board, here come to an anchor on 
the bank to the westward of Kay Bokel, in about 4 or 5 fathoms, the ground is 
hard sand: or you may run on, keeping on the bank till you get abreast of a second 
Opening in Turneff Kay, then haul in and anchor in deeper water, 16 or 15 
fathoms: this is better holding ground. From this to English Kay the course 
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is N.W. and distance about22 miles: this kay is to the southward of the channel to 
Balize, is small, with bushes on it, and has a hut or two. Goffs Kay, which is to the 
northward of the entrance to the channel, bears from EBuglish Kay about N.N. EB. 5 
miles. There are two or three small kays lying to the northward of il, and a 
small sand bank to the eastward of it. You must here anchor, if without a 
pilot, as you are unable to proceed any farther; bring the sand ,bank to bear 
north, English Kay about S. W. by W.,and,anchor in 53 or 6 fathoms. These 
kays to the eastward of Halize, islands of Bonacca, Rattan, &c. are Jaid down 
yery incorrectly in the charts.” : 


Directions for Suiling from Jamaica to Honnunas, und thence through 
the Nortnern Passace lo Care Antonio. 


Those bound from Jamaica to Balize, in Honduras, should take their departure 
from the west end of that island; and if they do not intend to get sight of the 
Swan Islands, they ought to steer W.S. W., by compass, until they get in 16° 36’ 
N. latitude; and then run to the westward in that parallel until they make 
Bonacca Islund, the north point of which is situated in latitude 16° 33' N., and 
longitude 85°58’ W. This island is bold and high, and if necessary, may be 
made by night, as its north side may be approached to the distance of 3 miles 
or less. ; 

Some navigators recommend the making of Swan Islands, but Mr. Middlemist 
hath shewn that it is not only not necessary, but may cause perplexity and delay ; 
and it must be remembered that the current in the vicinity of these islands, 
is very deceiving and uncertain, but generally sets to the northward and 
westward. 

Endeavour to get sight of Bonacca early in the day, so that you may run down 
to abreast of the middle, or west end of Rattan, by the evening, in order to~be 
ready to take your departure for the Southern Four Kays, at any conyenient time 
of the night, according to the breeze then prevailing, and the rate of your vessel’s 
sailing. YThen if you take your departure from the middle of Rattan, let your 
course be W. N. W. 4 W., and be very careful not to run more than 15 leagues 
beyond the west end of that island before day-light; for if you exceed that 
distance you will run imminent risk of running your vessel on the reef, where, in 
a short time, she would inevitably become a perfect wreck. So soon as it is 
day-light, make all sail possible, and, if the Kays ave not in sight, you will soon 
raise them. Of these, the principal is Half Moon Kay, so named from its having 
a sandy bay, in shape of a half-moon. On this Kay there is a Lighthouse elevated 
about 50 feet above the level of the sea; situated, as before said, in lat. 17° 12’ 30” 
N., and long. 87° 27/50" W. On this Kay the pilots reside; a set of steady, 
active men. , 
~ It sometimes happens that vessels, after taking their departure from Rattan, are 
becalmed during the night; and, in consequence thereof, cannot make Half Moon 
Kay before the afternoon; whereas it ought to be made as early in the day as 
possible, in order to ensure anchorage belore night. When this happens, it is 
advisable to haul to the wind, and beat to windward until day-light, observing 
to tack every two hours, because it has been particularly remarked, that the 
current sets down on the Southern Four Kays Reef with great strength, on which 
several vessels have been driven, and terminated their voyage, owing to their 
lying to. 

Nafoo approaching Half Moon Kay, no pilot is to be obtained, in consequence 
of their being engaged, you should make all sail possible; keeping a man at the 
mast head, who will soon discover Hat Kay, being about the size of a ship’s 
Jaunch, and without trees upon it, from which a dangerous reef extends to the 
‘southward 2 or 3 miles. This reef may be rounded within the distance of 2 or 8 
cables’ length, as there is no danger but what may be seen, the blue water being 
close to the soundings. Having rounded the Elbow of the Reef, the course should 
be west, a little southerly, and you will very soon gct a sight of Turneff Island, off 
the south end of which is a little kay, called Kay Bokel, where sometimes a pilot 
‘may be obtained. You may round this kay by your lead, and if it be so late as 
‘three o'clock r. M. you should anchor here for the night, at about one mile N. W. 
from the key, on a bank of fine white sand. The first soundings you get will be 
10 or 12 fathoms ; continue running . until you get 5, 4, or 3 fathoms as con- 
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venient ; then drop your anchor, and furl your sails as quick as possible, ob- 
serving to veer at least 35 or 40 fathoms of cable, before you bring her up; 
because the sand is very hard, and a Jess scope will not answer, so that you will 
drift off the bank, and lose the bottom; in which case you must heave up the 
anchor, and make sail again, to regain the anchorage. The eye is a good guide 
for this anchorage; here abundance of fish may be caught. At day-light in the 
ensuing morning, (either with or without a pilot,) get under way and steer N. W. 
for English Kay, which is distant about 22 miles. 

English Kay is on the south side of the channel ; it is a low sandy kay with two or 
three thatched houses, and some cocoa-nut trees on it, and is farther distinguished 
by a flag staff 60 feet high, with an octagon figure on the top. On the north side 
of the channel is Goff’s Kay, nearly of the same size as the former; and about half 
a wile to the eastward of Goff's Kay, is a little sandy patch just above water, 
called by the pilots, the Sand Bore. When you have made out English Kay and 
Goff’s Kay, ran for them, observing to keep nearer to the latter than to the former, 
because there is a dangerous reef off English Kay. Keep the lead going, and when 
Goff’s Kay bears about N. N. W. you will be on a fine sand bank, where you may 
anchor in 6 or 5 fathoms water, on good holding ground. The pilot’s anchoring 
mark is, the three little kays, lying to the northward of Goff's Kay, and 
named Curlew, Serjeants, and Paunchgut Kays, a little open to the eastward of Goff’s 
Kay, or in a line with it. Here your ship can be seen from the Government House, 
and in a few hours you will have a pilot to take you up to the anchorage off 
Balize. 

If when you leave the west end of Rattan, the wind should haul to the north- 
ward in the night, so that you fall to leeward, be sure to keep a good Jook-out for 
Glover’s Reef, which is very dangerous, having several hays upon it. So soon as 
you make any of them, it is useless to attempt to weather it, as there is always a 
strong current setting on the reef, and there is no getting soundings before the 
ship strikes, where she must inevitably become a wreck. Therefore bear away to 
the southward till you come to the south end of the reef, where there are two 
islands, at the westernmost of which you may anchor, in 5 fathoms ina sandy bay, 
sheltered from nortberly and easterly wincs., From this place, so soon as the 
wind will permit, you may steer northward between Glover’s Reef and the islands 
that lie. on the main reef, till you raise May Bokel, then proceed as before 
directed. ¢ 

But if in the run from Rattan towards the Half Moon Kay, the current should 
set you to the northward of it, so that you fallin with the middle of the Southern 
Hour Kays Reef ; it is strongly recommended to haul to the wind on the starboard 
tack, and go'round the north end of the reef. On its north end is a hay, named 
North Koy, which may be sounded by the eye, passing which, make all sail for 
Mauger Kay; this is thenorthernmost kay lying off the north end of Turneff Island 
which, like the former, may be rounded by the eye; and then steer S. S. W. for 
English and Goff’s Kays, which will soon be seen, then'proceed to the anchorage, 
as belore directed. 

In the winter season, when, hard norths prevail in these seas, it is most 
advisable to go in through the North Channel, for should you be caught bya 
North in the South Channel, it might detain you for a month, as bath been often 
experienced. In this,case it may be proper to make the Swan Islands, and thence 
to run into latitude 17° 40’, then by steering westward in that parallel, you cannot 
well fail of making the North Kay on the Southern Fuur Kays Reef, or Mauger Kay, 
at the north extremity of Turneff Reg. But should you by a northerly current 
fall in to the northward of your expectations, you will make some of the kays on 
the main reef, perhaps Ambergris Kay; approach them no nearer than just to see 
them distinctly from)the deck.. Then your cousse will be about south down along 
by the main reef, and you canuot mgss English Kay, from the particular description 
already given of it, when you may run in and anchor as before directed. ! 


Directions for Sailing out of the Bay by the Norturrn Passace. 


It is recommended to such as are not well acquainted with these parts, on - 
leaving Balize, to keep the pilot sofar as Mauger Kay, as there have been instances 
of ships renning upon Turneff' Reefs, who have discharged their pilois at English 
Kay. Being up with Mauger Kay, leave it about the close of day, or ateight or 
nine o’clock at night, if the sea breeze be fresh, so as to get nearly the length of 
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the Triangles, by day-light; the distance is 12 or 13 leagues, N. by E.1 E., but 
there is generally a north-westerly current, which you must guard against. 
Should there be much sea on, and your ship will lie up N. N. E.! E., keep her 
by the wind, bat if the wind be free you may steer N. 2 E., and do not run more 
than 10 leagues before day-light. Should the wind prevent her lying up higher 
than N. by E., you should not run more than 4 leagues on that tack, for fear of 
getting near Ambergris Kay in the night. Having made the Triangle Reef, the 
current will generally be found setting rapidly to westward, by its south end, and 
therefore a ship should never attempt to pass to windward of it. From the south 
end of the reef, the course up to the Great Kay, on its west side, is about N. by 
W.4 W., and from thence about N. by E. to the two hays on the north part of the 
reef. On approaching the south end keep the lead going, for a spit runs off to the 
westward from the Great Kay. The whole length of the Triangles Reef from the 
S. W. end to the north part, is 11 or 12 leagues; from their north end the current 
sets from 15 to 30 miles per day to the northward, Being abreast of the north 
end of the Triangles haul up N. E. if the wind will permit, which course will take 


you to windward of Cape Antonio, in Cuba, or steer otherwise, according to the 
port of destination. 


Remarks and Rercections on Navieatine off the Coast between 
Cartruacena and Cape Cartocnue, and generally in Navigating from 
Leewarp Zo WinpwaAxp in the CaniBBEAN Sea.—( From the Derrotero, ) 


We have said, that between Carthagena and Nicaragua, there is a change of 
wind, which comes from the westward in the months from Jaly to January, and 
which does not extend out further than the parallel of 124° or 13° of latitude. 

_ We have also said, that, in general, the currents on this coast follow the direction 
of the winds; and we have also inculcated the necessity there is of making a 
landfall at some part to windward of your port of destination, in all places 
where the wind blows constantly from a determined point of the horizon. There- 
fore, bearing all this in remembrance, it will naturally occur to your consideration, 
that, in order to navigate from Carthagena to any part of the coast situated to the 
westward, in the season of the breezes, it is only necessary to Shape a direct 
course, and without more care than is requisite to allow for any errors in the 
run, by keeping sufficiently to windward. Also in getting from Carthagena to 
the westward in the season of the Vendavales, or rainy season, it will be requisite 
to run up to the parallel of 124° or 13° of latitude, in order to fall in with the 
breezes, so that with them you may run down the necessary Jongitude ; when this is 
done, shape a course to the southward to make the*port of destination, but 
take care to make your land-fall to windward of it; that is, further to the 
westward. This advice contains all that can be said on this head, without 
descending to a minute detail, which is not necessary; we shall therefore only 
add, that in general practice, it will be suffcicnt to make the ‘longitude of the 
Escudo de Veragua, in order to make the west poiat of Porto Bello, and to enter’ 
that harbour with safety. 

These observations will also apply to the case of those making a passage from 
the westward to Carthagena: thus, during the season of the Vendavales, or rain 
season, a direct course ought to be made; so in the time of the breezes it will be 
necessary to increase the latitude, even though in higher parallels winds decidedly 
free may not be met with, yet, however, winds from the N. W. quarter may be 
taken advantage of, which, at that season, are freqaent off the Mosquitia Coast ; 
to this may be added, that further out from the proximities of that coast, the 
breezes diminish in force, and the currents in strength. We may hereremark, that, 
on the ‘meridian of Escudo de Veragua, and in the vicinity of that island, the 
Norths from the Mosquitia Coast are felt, and in such force sometimes as to render 
it necessary to lie tu: hence arises the knowledge, that if with the breezes a ship 
takes the starboard tack, whether sailing from Darien, or Porto Bello, it will con- 
duct her into parallels, where the winds from the N. W. quarter are more frequent, 
and with which, on the larboard tack, the harbour of Carthagena may be reached 
are convenience, and ina short time. It certainly does not appear correct to 
prescribe rules in cases that have not been as yet sufficiently experienced; but 
we are fully persuaded that such is the practice which ought to be followed, and 
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so perseveringly, that, as we think, the starboard tack should be prolonged even 
to the length of getting into soundings off the Mosquitia Coast; for ascertaining your 
situation on it; when, by taking a departure thence, and making for the island of St. 
Andrew, or of Providence, you may, from either of them, feteh Carthagena on ane board; 
or even, if that could not be doneon one stretch, it may be accomplished in very few 
days. Wekuow that this was done by Captain Don Manuel de Qustillo, who, having the 
brigantine Alerta under his command dismasted, in January, 1805 while employed 
in au expedition for the purpose of ascertaining the exact postions of the fron- 
tier shoals off the Mosquitia Coast, got up to the island of St, Cutalina. He there 
raised a jury mast in lieu of his mainmast, sailed again in the beginning of 
February, and made the Rosario Islands on the 8th of the same month ; 80 that he 
made the passage in less than eight days, and this being done in the month of 
February, shews clearly that the winds are sufficiently free for shaping a course.’ 
We bave nothing further to add to what we have already said in the description 
of this coast, and therefore shall only say, that to make St. Juan de Niearagua, it 
is necessary to be very sure of your latitude, and tbat, at all seasons, it is better 
to make the land to the north, than to the south of it. ‘ t 
With respect to the Mosquitia Coast, and its frontier sea, we shall observe, that 
prudence advises the navigator not to risk himself in the tract comprized between 
the parallels of the south end of Providence and St. Catalina, and the north ex- 
tremity ofthe Bazo Nuevo, or New Shoal; and also between the eastern meridian 
of that.sioal, and the western meridian of the Mosquitia Kays; because there are 
within these limits many shoals, of which the positions are doubtful, and there 
would be great risk of falling in with some of them; and, although we have 
made known the situation of the two ezterionr shvals, which have been correctly 
ascertained, still that part of the sea, as far as the kays on the coost, remains to be 
explored; and in whith, we perceive by the chart, there are many banks and 
dangers. Therefore all that we have to advance on the subject is, that it will be 
best to cross the said parallels, either well to windward of the easternmost shoals 
or through the channel that is formed by the Musquitia Kays and the coast. ) 
Those who sail from Carthagena, will always be able to pass to windward of the 
eastern banks; but those from parts further to the westward, who have to navigate 
to the northward; for instance, those who sail from Darien, or Porto Bello, will 
be obliged to proceed by the channel of the coast, to double Cape Gracias a Dios, and 
get to the westward of the Vivoril/as, whence they will be able to shape the courses 
necessary to make Cula. The navigation of this channel is perfectly safe, as we 
have belore said, for the lead is an infallible guide through it, in all weathers, and 
under all circumstances. Seadinien 
From what has been said, it may be deduced, that in proceeding to any point on 
the Mosquitia Coast, you should avoid getting among the frontier shoals of it; and 
10 g0 to it, it is necesSary to proceed either by the south or north, as may best 
suit forthe point of destination and situation of the ship. To go to it by the 
South, you ought to get soundings off it, in the parallel of the Corn Islands, a 
little more or less; and having once ascertained your situation on the soundings, 
you have only to direct yourself on them to your point of destination, bearing m 
mind what has been pointed out in the description. ‘ 
To goto this coast by the North it is necessary to approach the shore of Black 
River, by the meridian of Brewer’s Lagoon, in order to be clear of the Cuxones and 
Vivorillas, which, being steep-to, are very dangerous. To make the land fall with 
certainty, itis advisable to get a sight of the Swan Islands ; and from thence, with 
a south course, you will fetch the coast on the meridian just mentioned. Tn 
making the coast, whether the Swan Islands have or have not been seen, if you 
are satisfied as to your longitude, and are certain of being to the westward of the 
Cazxgnes and Vivorillas, you haying nothing more to attend to than the lead ; for as 
we have shownin the description of this coast, it has such regular soundings, and 
the depth of water decreases so pradually, that it is impossible, if the lead be 
kept going, to be Jost from touching the ground unexpectedly. Being once on 
ssoundiogs, you have only to place yourself ina suitable depth for running east- 
ward, for doubling Cape Gracias a Dios in the manner that we have stated in the 
description, to which we have nothing to add. ; ’ 
Af you are bound to the Black River, it will be also proper to make the Swan 
Islands, and to steer thence (S. by W.) S.$ W. The currents on‘this coast are 
very. uncertain, though generally with the breeze, they set’to the N. W., and 
therefore you sometimes cannot make the land at the desired point; but flie dif- 
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ference cannot be great, so that the error may be-easily corrected. Those whoy 
visit this coast, at the first time, may be in doubt as to the exact part of it on 
which they find themselves, from not knowing the land ; but there can be no rea- 
son for doubt, because the land from Brewer's Lagoon to the eastward is all low, 
and, on the contrary, to the westward it is very high. 

In navigating to the westward for Porto Caballo, Omoa, or the Gulf of Honduras, it 
is nevessary to pass to the southward of Ruatan, or Rattan, and to the northward of 
Uiila ; and having got sight of the latter, to steer in for the land about Puint Sal, as we 
have said in the description, in order to run along the coast from it to the port of 
destination ; but great attention must be paid to the state of the weather in the 
season of the storms, so as to proportion it in such a manner, as to have the steady 
breeze to sail from Ruatan to Porto Cabello or Omoa ; forif to the westward of Ruatan, 
you are caught ina storm, it might be productive of much mischief in this part of 
the sea, where every tack would be dangerons, particularly at night, as it would 
also be to run to take the shelter of Ructan, or any of its ports, the only resource 
left to the navigator ; for this requires day-light to do it with safety. With still 
greater reason every one ought to proceed from Omoa to the Gulf of Honduras with 
the regular breeze: and every one sailing in the vicinity of Omoz or Port Cavallo, 
who perceives any appearance of an approaching storm; ought tu seek shelter in 
one of these harbours, in order to pass the storm at anchor, and to sail from it om 
a good opportunity offering for doubling Manabique Point in good weather. 

If these precautions are necessary for entering the gulf, they are equally so for 
going out of it; and this navigation ought to be made by taking the utmost ad~ 
vantage of the land-breeze, and by working to windward with the regular breeze 
as far as Omoaor Port Cavallo. From Omoa, if it be in the season of the regular 
breezes, that is, from March to the end of August, yon onght to work to windward, 
in the proximity of the coast, as far as the meridian of Barburata, managing so 
as to stand off shore about 8 or 9 leagues, in order to tack and stand in shore 
about noon, which is the hour the sea breeze sets in, and keep, on until the be-, 
ginning of the night ; about this time the land wind blows, and affords an oppor-, 
tunity of again standing off shore. By this mode, both tacks are. made’ within 
eight points, or less, with evident advantage. Great care ought to be takenin this 
navigation, but which we need hardly remark, as a bare inspection of the, chart 
will shew the necessity of it. In the season of the Norths, when you think the 
weather settled, you ought to Jeave Omoa at a time so as to reach Ruatan while the 
weatheris good, In this season the Jand winds blow during the whole of the 
night, and the greater part of the day, and will admit of courses being steered to 
the eastward ; but, in the first place, you ought to steer to the N. E. for the purs. 
pose of getting a good offing, so as to make a long board in shore with the 
breeze: but, if in this situation, the breeze does not set in, and the land wind 
continues, you ought then to steer E. by N. for the purpose of passing to the 
northward of Utila, and if the weather should appear settled, to go also ta 
the northward of Rattan. Being so far advanced, in any of the seasons, as the 
meridian of Barburata, the ship should be hauled by the wind for Cape Corrienies. 
in the Island of Cuba, if you are bound to the northward; bearing in mind, that, 
as the currents generally set to the N. W., it will not be proper with winds frony 
N. E. to North, to continue on the starboard tack to the westward; but you 
must change the tack to E.S. E. or East, that you may not approximate 
too much to the C/inchorra, or the island of Cozumel, which might prove dan- 

erous. 
If bound to the River Balize, on the coast of Bucalar, it willbe necessary to enter, 
either by what is called the South Channel, or by that of English Kay ; the first is, 
the best for large ships, because it has the deepest water, although it is the 
longest. By whichever of these channels you may intend to enter, when approach- 
ing from the open sea, it is advisable to get sight of Auatan first, in order to take 
a fresh departure, and thereby ensure a correct land-fall. , 

In proceeding by the South Channel, it is advisable to pass the reef by the Kays 
of Zapotilla, which lie from 29 to 30 leagues to the westward of the west end of, 
Ruatan ; they consist of five kays of dry sand, and are very easily distinguished ; 
to the southward of them are many other kays; but they are covered with trees, 
Between the jive dry and the woody kays to the south of them, lies the channel, with 
4! fathoms, the least depth, that within a few casts of the lead, increases pro- 
gressively to 16. The direction of the channel between the kays is West and 
W. by N.; and when you have passed all of them, the course may be altered to 
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W. N. W., keeping the lead going, and a good look out, in order to avoid several 
shoals on the north side. By continuing this for a distance of 4 or 5 leagues, 
Placentia Point will appear in sight, distant about 7 leagues, towards which you 
should direct your course: endeavour to keep it bearing N. by W- From 
Placentia Point the course will be (North) N. 2 W. for a distance of 6 or 7 leagues, 
which will bring the ship off the River Setle ; from this river continue on the same 
course for a similar distance, and it will bring her off Point Colson, whence to the 
River Balize, it is 6 leagues (N. 5° E.) N 1 W. to the anchorage opposite the mouth 
ofthe river. In all this navigation, you ought to keep about 2 or 3 miles from the 
shore, to avoid getting on the reefs on the outer side: there is anchorage 1n every 
part of the channel, in trom 43 to 16 fathoms. 

To take the Channel of English Kay, which from Rattan is the shortest and most 
directroute; a departure ought to be taken from the western extremity of that island, 
leaving it about night-fall, or a little after, so as not to run more than 16 leagues 
during the night, because the currents generally set the ship forward considerably, 
and it is an important point to make the south part of the Southern Four Kags 
Reef by day light ; for it would be very dangerous to attempt doing it in the night. 
Therefore the ship’s course may be N. W. ora little more northerly, proportion- 
ing her rate of sailing as just spoken of, so as not to run a greater distance than 
16 leagues during the night. If at day break, after this distance has been ran, 
the Kays are not in sight, it will be necessary to alter the course to N. W.by W., 
or W. N. W., and carry so much sail as possible in order to get sight of them; 
and endeavour to reach Kay Bokel, or even English Kay if possible before 
night. 

The south extremity of Four Kays Reef,is terminated by a Kay, called Sombrero, 
or Hat Kay, from its resemblance to a hat. You ought to pass on the south side 
of this Kay, taking care to keep clear of a bank, which extends nearly 4 miles to 
the southward from it. From Sombrero Kay, the course is (West) W.7S. for a 
distance of 7 leagues to Kay Bokel, which is the south end of+ Torrenof: there is 
anchorage on the west side of Kay Bokel, on the edge of the bank in 4 or 5 fathoms 
water; but you must choose a clear spot for anchoring, because the bottom is foul ; 
such a berth will be found by bringing the Kay to bear S. E. by E., or B.S. E., 
at the distance of 2 or 3 miles. There is also, if it should be thought preferable, 
another anchorage further northward, off the Third Lagoon, or opening of Torrenof,’ 
in 4 fathoms ; this is a very good berth for riding out a gale from the northward. 
From Kay Bokel the course ought to be (N. W.) N. W. 3 W. until English Kay ap- 
pears in sight; this is a little round kay, with large trees upon it: on the north 
side of it, at the distance of about a mile and a half, there is another, called Goff’s 
Kay, and the channel between them is commonly called the English Channel : about 
S. E. from Goff’s Kay, there is another kay of dry sand, which is at the end of the 
reef. To enter by this channel, you ought to get at an equal distance between both 
kays, and when you are as far advanced as Goff’s Kay, keep over to starboard, and 
let go your anchor about W. byS. from it, in 4 or 5 fathoms, on clean ground; and 
there take a pilot for the anchorage off the river Balize. i 

To conclude this subject, we shall say something of the route, which it is ad- 
viseable to pnrsue from the western meridian of Cuba to any point on the coasts 
of the Caribbean Sea. hat which has hither to been generally followed, was to run 
out by the Gulf or Strait of Florida, and steer for high parallels of latitude, in order to 
gain sufficient longitude; then to run down to the south, and make the land at the 
Lesser or Greater Antilles, or the coast of Cumana and Caracas, in the same manner 
as vessels coming from Europe. This navigation is undoubtedly very good and well 
considered, but it has been taken so, generally, without meditating on the advan- 
tages of the navigation within the Caribbean Sea, not only for shortening the dis- 
tance, but also for its safety. 

To proceed to the subject with certainty, it is necessary to remember, that in 
the season of the Noriks, there is much facility in navigating to the eastward by 
the south side of Cuba, Hayti or St. Domingo, and Porto Rico ; and, as pointed 
out, you will not run so much risk in pursuing this route, as you would going by 
the North, in passing through the Gulf of Florida ; for although within this channel, 
with skilful navigation, there is no great risk, still before entering there will be, 
if the wind is such as to make the coast of Cuba a lee shore, which is a navigation 
exceedingly dangerous and exposed. With such winds also, the navigation of 


* There is now a lighthouse erecte1 on the southeramost of these, called Halfmoon Kay. 
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the Gulf of Florida is much obstructed; while on the contrary, that within the 
Caribbean Sea is facilitated and shortened ; adding to this the increased distanca 
by the first route, renders it extremely probable, that much shorter passages may 
be effected by the second. It is true, that to the eastward of the eastern meridian 
of Cuba, the Norths are neither frequent nor lasting, and therefore cannot be much 
calculated on; all the longitude that remains to the meridian of your destination, 
must be gained on a bow-line ; but if your vessel sails moderately well, by avail- 
ing yourself of the daily variations of the breeze, you may make very advantageous 
boards or tacks, and by working between the parallels of 15° and 16°, where the 
currents have little or no effect, the longitude required may be gained with much 
facility and brevity. : : 

From March to June is the time when it is advisable to ran out by the Gulf of 
Florida ; for in these months the breezes are very strong, especially on the coast 
of Terra Firma, from St. Juan de Guia to leeward, and however well a ship may be 
Stata Rome damage must be expected. 


land winds more fresh and certain, and the currents very weak, the navigation 


within seems preferable; because by keeping along near the main land, the 


and passed to the southward of the Bivora Bank, or Pedro Shoals, having pre- 
viously made the Great Cayman. On the evening of the 11th, the North wind 
terminated, and he was then in latitude 16° 3’ N., and longitude 78° 17’ W. from 
Greenwich. Until the 19th, he worked to windward between the parallels of 
16° and 17°, on which day, having obtained good observations for the longitude, 
which placed him in 74° 40’, he determined upon crossing over to the main coast, 
which be did; and at the close of day on the 22d, got sight of the (Sierra Nevada) 
‘snowy mountains of Santa Martha, bearing S. 19° W. (true), and on the following 
day he was off Cape la Vela. Thence he persevered in working to windward; but 
being unable to get through the channel between O7ua and the coast of Paraguana, 
he passed on the outside, and stretched well off, to avoid the currents in the 
vicinity of that strait; he then succeeded in fetching, on the other tack, in 
between Orua and Curazao, and then continued beating up, between these islands 
and the main land, to La Guayra, which was his port of destination, and in which 
he anchored on the 4th of February, at 8 o’clock in the morning: thus making 
his passage from Cape Corrientes in 27 days. ; 

The Squadron of General Aristizabal sailed from Havanna on the 27th of 
February, 1795. On the 5th of March, they found themselves clear of the Gulf 
of Florida, and continued between the parallels of 28° and 29°, until the 14th 
of the same month; when finding they were in longitude 60° 17’ west of Greenwich, 
they began to run down the latitude on about a S.S. E. course, until the 21st, 
‘when being in Jatitode 19° and longitede 54° 17’, the course was altered to 
8. S. W. with which, on the 27th, they were in Jatitude 11°, and longitude 57° 17’, 
from whence they steered west, and anchored at Trinidad, on the 29th of Marth, 
having performed the voyage in's0 days. . wih : 
/ By these reflections, we do not pretend to persuade navigators that the route 

{Parr IV.] F 
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within the Caribbean Sea is the shortest; but our object is to awaken attention 
to the subject ; which, as it has been hitherto doubtful, may, by successive practical 


experienee, be satisfactorily illustrated. 


THE COAST OF THE GULF OF MEXICO, FROM CAPE 
CATOCHE TO THE BAY OF SAN BERNARDO. 


4 

THe MEXICAN BAY, or GULF OF MEXICO, is an immense GULF 
Surrrounded or shut up.on all parts, except on the south-east. The island o 
Cuba, which, advances) considerably°to ‘the West, fornis with this opening two 
straits or passages ; one on the south with Cape Catoche, by which a communication 
is opened between the Gulf and the Caribbean Sea; and the other on the east 
with the south coast of Florida, through which it communicates with the Atlantic 
Ocean ; so that these are the only two passages leading in to the Mexican Gulf. 
That to the east, which is called the Bahama Channel, or Gulf of Florida, we have 
already treated with sufficient detail to render the navigation of it secure, 
in the Second Part of this work. Of the southern passage, but little requires to 
be said, for after having described Cape San Antonio, and the method of rounding 
it; and also the currents that are experienced in it; there remain but a few 
remarks to be made, which we shall introduce, in describing the mode of navi- 
gating within the gulf. We therefore enter upon the description of Cape Catoche, 
which will serve as a prelude to that of the gulf, in which we shall continue the 


order already observed, by commencing with the south, and terminating on the 
north side, at the Tortugas. 


Care Catocue to Point KiIcALANGO. 1a 


_ The land or N.E. elbow of Yucatan, called Cape Catoche, sends out various 
islets a short distance from it, named Cancun, Mugeres, Blanquilla, and Contoy; 
the last, which is the northernmost, and separated from the coast, is 11 miles 
from Cape Catoche, its north end lying true east from the cape, This isiand 
Stretches N. 9° W.and S, 9° E. (true) a distance of 5 miles ; and from its northenda 
bank runs off about 2 miles in the same direction, with from 3 to 4,6, and 6 
fathouis depth, on rock. From its south part a spit or ridge projects also tuwards 
the north end of Mugeres Island, leaving a passage of 24 fathoms, water, to the 
anchorage of the island last named. Contoy Island has an anchorage for frigates 
nearly on the parallel of its northern point, at the distance of less than a miley 
in 4, 44, and 43 fathoms, on sand; the depths decrease towards the south, to a 
mile and a half, where there are 21 fathoms near the edge of the bank, which con- 
tinues from tbe north point of the island to one third of its length, and afterwards 
turns to the west, and probably joins Cape Catoche. ‘Those who are bound to this 
anchorage, ought to bear in mind, that the waters ordinarily run to the N. Ws 
and that atthe distance of 5 miles (S. 86° W.) W. by S. from the north end of Contoy, 
there is a shoal, with two fathoms water: the tides here are irregular, and fall a 
foot and a half. In the season of the breezes, or trade winds, this anchorage is 
safe; but at all other times, you ought to be aware of on-shore winds. At the 
south end of the island, there is water to be found, in holes. ) 

Blanguilla Island cannot properly be so called, as it is united to the coast by 
a small tongue of sand, and, therefore it is a peninsula. _ les 

The Island Cancun is nearly united to the shore, forming two months, the 
southernmost of which is named Nisuco, and the nosthernmost, which has an 
islet in the middle, Cancun: we know nothing of any anchorave at these two 
islands, though some charts represent anchorage at the south part of Cancun. 

The Island of Mugeres, or Women's Island, extends 6} miles S, 21° E. and 
N.21° W., (trve) with two islets, one at each end of it. It is separated 3 miles 
from the coast, and at the middle of its west side, there is a cove, formed by 
two islands, where, according to report, there isa good anchorage; an English 
frigate having careened io it in 180). N : 

CAPE CATOCHE has two islets along its shore, which extend off scarcely 
a mile from it, and form, with Jolvas Island, two mouths, which are called Janjon 
and Nueva, fit only for canoes. From the said Cape to the westward, the coast 
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bends somewhat to the southward, for a distance of 18 miles, to the west end of 
Jolvus Island, which forms the Bocas, or Mouths of Coil. This coast is foul, fora 
rocky bank with little water on it, extends olf 2! miles. Between the Island of 
Jolvas and the coast, a lake is formed, which is obstructed by various islets, and 
grassy spots, and is fit for small canoes only. 

From the Bocas of Conil, the coast trends (W.6°N.) W.1S. 18! miles, to the 
point of Monte Cuyo, whence it follows (N. 76° W.) W.4 N. 134 miles, to the Colo- 
rados Point; and from tience (West,) W. 2S, 9 miles, and(S.70°W.) W.S.W.£W. 
8 miles, to the west point of the Lagoon of Mursinic, or Lagartos, in which small 
canoes only navigate. From Colorados, or Red Point, a bank rans off to the 
N. W. with 2, 3,and 4 fathoms water, on rocky bottom ; and on which, in the year 
1780, ,the frigate Santa Marta was lost, at the distance of 1827 yaras (about 840 
Be he fathoms) from the coast. 

rom the west point of Rio Lagartos, a point extends (W.7° S.) W.S. W. iW. 
73 niles, from which, at the distance of 64 miles, (S. 78°W.) W.S.W £ W.is the Vigia, 
or Look-out of Igil; in the intermediate space are the Bocas of Silan, and the Vigias 
of Silan, Santa Clara, and Telchaac; at the first and last, water may be procured. 

From the Vigia of Tgil the coast follows (S.74° W.) W.S W. a distance 
of 31 miles to the east point of the Castle of Sisal, and 40 miles'to the western 
front of Mount Note-perderas, (do not Jose: yourself.) at the foot of which 
is Point Piedras. On the intermediate coast are the Vigias of Chujulu,'Chuburna, 
and, finally, the Castle of Sisal. All this coast from Cape Catnche, is very low, with 
shallow water, and without any more remarkable objects than Monte Cuyo, at the 
River Lagartos, which is a heap of stones, raised by the Indians for a mark, and 
is known by its resemblance to the figure of a hat; and the little woody hills of. 
Angostura, Yaleopo, and Puerto de Mar, which are situated between the Vigia of 
the River Lagartos, and the Monte Cuyo. Neither of these Vigias, nor the Monte 
Cuyo, nor the Castle of Sisal, can be seen fartlicr off the shore than from the depth of 
5; fathoms water. From the Cuyo 10 Chuburna, you may anchor, without risk, 
in from 4 fathoms outward, but not nearer the land, on account of various stones, 
shoals,-and ‘banks of sand, and rocks, very difficult to be ascertained by the lead, 
beeause they are covered with a coat of sand: and thus they cat the cables and 
the anchors are lost; besides the depth suddenly diminishes upon them, and 
therefore there is great danger of getting aground, and of being lost. 

These Vigias, or Look-outs, are no more than towers of wood, in which watehmen 
are’ placed to discover vessels. The Castle of Sisat is built close to the edge of the 
sea; and near it there are three or four houses, covered with thatch, which serve 
as warehouses to deposit articles of merchandise brought hither in: coasting 
vessels, to be conveyed to Merida, and other inland parts of this province; and 
also for articles of export from them. At this place there is abundance of water, 
and it may be procured with facility. ‘ } 

Upon Point Piedras, as before said, there is a little Mount, named Note-perderas, 
which-serves for a good mark to know it by, and which may be seen from the 
Sisal Bank, or at 14 miles distant. From this point the coast rounds about to the 
S. Westward for the distance of 30 miles, to Point Descunocida, and forms the N. W. 
front of the Peninsula of Yucatan ; this coast, as well as the preceding, may be seen 
well from the depth of 5! fathoms, and is commonly called the Palmares, because, 
among the wood with which it is covercd many Palmitos are seen, though there 
are.none on the other parts of this coast of which we are speaking ; and no one 
eught to anchor on it, for the bottom is of stones covered with a.thin coat of sand, 
which deceives the lead. : 

The Point Desconocida is the S. W. of the channel of the ‘Salinas, which runs in 
N.E., 7 leagues, forming a lake whose greatest breadth is 4 miles. — 

From POINT DESCONOCIDA the coast continues to the (south, inclining some- 
what to the east,) S.2 E. adistance of 22 miles, to Las Bocas, or the Mouths, which 
are two little inlets or entrances in the coast, in front of which, and very near to 
them, are two very Jitt/e islets. From the Bocas the coast continucs to the south, 
inclining somewhat to the west, a distance of 15. miles, to Jaina, which is another 
inlet of the coast, forming the mouth of a river, in front of which is another little 
islet; and mid-way between the Bocas and Jaina there is another little islet, 
called Isle de Piedras. ee ees : oer i 

From Jaina the coast continues with some inclination to the west, a distance of 
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21 miles to the River of St. Francisco, which is’ 43 miles to the N. Eastward of 
Campeche and which is the principal, and only point of commerce on this coast, \. 

The coast between Point Desconocida and the River St. Francisco, cannot be seen 
beyond 3 or 4 fathoms depth of water; and then it appears to the view, with. 
various breaks, like very low kays; all of it is remarkably shallow and clean, so 
that with the lead in hand there is not the least risk on the whole of it, excepting 
that from the hull of a sunken vessel, which lies to the west of the Is/e Piedras, and. 
in 3 fathoms water, of which vessels navigating in, this depth, ought to be 
guarded against. saith 

' From the River of St, Francisco, the coast continues to the (S, W.) S. W.2S.adis-. 
tance of 12 miles, to Point Morros, on which the first thing deseried is the Castle of 
San Josef, afterwards the City of Campeche ;. to,it follows the Castle of St. Miguel, next: 
to it the Town of Lerma; and after it a point of the coast projecting somewhat 
into the sea, called Point Martin, and the next to it is Point Morros. All this 
front of the coast, which forms the anchorage of Campeche, may be plainly seen 
from the depth of 43 fathoms; for it is so shallow, that 3} fathoms will be found. 
at 15 miles from the land, and 21 fathoms at 4 miles from it. Consequently this 
anchorage needs no pilot, nor any particular advice for taking it, for when you 
get in the depth suitable for the vessel’s draught of water, you may drop your an- 
chor, as if in the midst of the ocean. Hence results great labour in loading and 
discharging cargoes ; for even those vessels that can approach nearest to the land, 
remain at 4 miles distance from it; and to diminish this labour, and to manage. 
so that the lighters, or launches, may go to, and returo from the shore under sail, 
they anchor to the west of the tower. In this anchorage, although open to the 
winds from north and N. W., which, in their season, blow with great force, there 
is nothing to fear, for they do not raise any sea of consequence, and therefore 
vessels remain at anchor with sufficient security. 

- Off Point Morros about west, and a little more to the south, the depth is rather 
greater, as according to report, there are 33 fathoms at a Jeague from the land; 
this information, if not positive, is at least probable, and those whose object is to’ 
Keep so close to the shore as is practicable for the purpose of wooding and 
watering, should endeavour to reach this part of the anchorage, near which, a little 
to the south, is the Town of Champoton, where both articles may be easily procured. 

From POINT MORROS the coast trends (S. 25° W.)S. by W.4 W.a distance of 
36 miles, to the north point of Javenal, from which the coast begins to round itself to 
(S.60° W.) S. W. = W. fora distance of 61 miles to Point Xicalango, which is the 
western extremity of the Lagoon of Terminos, This lagoon is a great bay, whose. 
mouth is about 36 miles wide, and is about 25 miles deep ; between the two points 
which form the mouth, are two islands which shelter it; the westernmost, which. 
is called Carmen, is the largest; and at its western extremity is a garrison, named 
that of St. Philip. Between this island and Point Xicalango is the principal 
entrance to the lagoon, with rather more than 2 fathoms of water, and of it, we 
are informed only, that it is very difficult to enter, and that it is absolutely neces-- 
Sary to have a pilot. : 


The Sounpines or Bank of CaMPECHE. ’ 


The Bank of Campeche, is a great shoal, which extends from the north coast of 
Yucatan, almost as far as the 24th degree of latitude, and from the coast of 
Campeche westward as far as the meridian of the River Ciiltepee. The depths, as 
well as the quality, of the soundings on it, are so very irregular, as to render it im- 
possible to ascertain your situation on it by the Jead; a single glance at the 
chart will verify this assertion. Nevertheless, the soundings from the depth of 18 
fathoms towards the shore, are sufficiently regular for navigating thereby in safety ; 
for having caught that depth, which will be found at 10 or 12 Icagues from the 
coast, it follows the direction of the land as far as N. W. of Point Piedras, where 
it suddenly decreases 2 fathoms. A similar regularity is remarked in all the 
soundings, from the depth of 18 fathoms to 4, in all of which there will be found 
the’Same diminution at the N. W. of Point Piedras, caused, no doubt, by a spit or 
ledge of rocks that stretebes off from the point, for the soundings in that direction 
are always upon flat stones. From 4 fathonis to the shore on all that part of the 
coast comprehended between the Cuyo at the River Lagartos and the Vigia, or 
Look-out tower of Chuburna, we have already said that there are various stones, and 
shoals, most dangerous to navig ation. 
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' The quality of the bottom from 18 fathoms towards the shore, is not marked by 
any degree of regularity; for sometimes it is grey sand with gravel, at others 
gravel only, and at others sand with shells and coral: thus it alternates until to 
the N. W. of Point Piedras, where, as we have said, the soundings are on stones 
or rocks. This is, however, a very good mark for knowing a vessel’s situation by, 
so as to shape a course with security to pass between the Triangles and the Baja 
Nuevo, or New Shoal, which is the channel that ought to be preferred for running 
off the bank on its west side, as will be presently explained. Buta still better 
guide for ascertaining the ship’s position, is by the course which is necessary to 
steer, in order to. preserve the depth of 18 fathoms ; for, if you keep in that depth, 
steering W. by S., it is a proof of being between the meridians of the Cuyo of 
Lagartos and Point Piedras, but if on that course the depth be augmented, and it 
becomes necessary to change it to W.S. W.and 8. W,, it is a proof that you 
have passed the meridian of Point Piedras, and that you are off the N. W. front 
of the coast, or between Point Piedras and Puint Desconocida; and, finally, if in 
order to keep in the same depth, it becomes necessary to steer south, there can 
be no doubt of having passed, or at least are abreast of, or on the parallel of, 
Desconocida. What has been just said of the depth of 18 fathoms, applies also to 
any smaller depth on this coast. 

. But respecting the rest of the soundings from 18 to 20 fathoms, into greater 
depths, there is no regularity whatever, either in the depth of water or quality of 
the bottom, especially towards the north part of the bank; and this necessarily 
follows, for it is sown with shoals most dangerous to navigation, of which we shall 
speak in regular order. 

~ CORSARIO SHOAL*—Captain Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, in his survey of the 
Ovast of Campeche, places this shoal in Jatitue 21° 37/30", and longitude 87° 15' 30" 
west from Greenwich, with an extent of 3 miles from east to west, and about half 
a mile from north to south; its west end being on the meridian of the west end of 
the Island of Jolvos, distant 41 miles. As we have no other account of this danger, 
we give here what was said by the pilot Don Josef Gonzalez Ruiz, who examined 
it in 1804, at the request of the other Cevallos: he describes it as follows. 

“The Corsario Shoal is a rocky ridge, which commences at the east part of 
Mosquitos Point, and turns to the north about 3 leagues; and from the west part 
of the same point, it runs N. W. by N. to the same distance or a little further, 
and ends in’7 or 8 fathoms water. All this bank is of rocky spots, and the water 
shoalens towards the land, to the distance of 34 miles from Mosquitos Point, at 
which distance is a shoal within, or on the other, extending from east to west 
about 2 miles ; aad/of less than balfa mile in breadth. This shoal, at low water, 
has 8 or 9 feet on it, and at high water, 10 and 11 feet; some of the rocks rise 
higher thanthe others. It consists of Mucaru Rock with black spots, and some 
ed ones, which seem to be sponges; the easternmost of those spots bear from 
the west part of the island, which is distant 2 leagues from Mosquitos Point, 
NeoN. E.” ‘This is the most recent account, and apparently the most correct that 
we can give; it may be observed that the situations do not accord with those of 
Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, but we have preferred those of Don Josef Gonzalez Ruiz, as 
being most entitled to confidence. 

The SISAL SHOAL was sought for and found by Captain Don Ciriaco de Ce- 
vallos. on quitting the anchorage at Sisal. This officer says, that the least water 
on it.is 2 fathoms, according to the traditionary account of the people of the 
country ; but he found no less than 17 feet, very closely surrounded on all sides, 
by 6, 8,.and 9 fathoms. Between it and the contiguous shore, there is a channel 
12 miles wide, fit for the largest vessels. It is true, when we found 17 feet, we 
were ignorant of the state of the tide, which at tltat time rose from 3 to 4 feet at 
high water. From this shoal, or rather depth of 17 feet, Mount Note-perderas 
(you shall not lose yourself )»bears S.7° E., true distant 14 miles; and this is the 
best mark for avoiding it, cither in passing to the northward or southward. 

The ALACRAN or ALACRANES.—This shoal extends 14 miles from north to 
south, and 11 from east to west. There are near its southern part, three islands, 
called Perez, Chica, and Pajaros, with various banks and reefs, more or less above 
nn 

* A Rocky Shoal, of 24 fathoms, lies (North) N. 3 W. 8 or 9 miles from the’ north end 
of Contoy Island, in latitude 21° 43' N. ; it has 7, 6, and 5 fathoms close to it, This shoal was 
first discovered in 1789, and has been sounded on several times since. 
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the surface of the water.. On the south side there is a harbour formed between 
the reefs, which extend to the south and east from Perez, and those which stretch 
off from Pajaros, about a mile to W.S. W. This harbour is secure and very 
well sheltered, having at its mouth from 2+ to 64 fathoms, and farther in, from 25 
to 7 fathoms. . The hest anchorage is to the eastward of the middle,of Perez, in 6, 
fathoms water, on sand and shells, having to the south a rocky bank extending from 
the S. W. end of that island about,.6 cables’ length towards the East and E. 5S. E. 
This Hurbour is frequentedonly by the people-of Campeche, who repair thither to 
make oil from.the fish with which it abounds. . By all others this skoul-ought to be 
carefully avoided: therefore no one should sail/from east to west, in the depth of 
26 fathoms or more, in its neighbourhood, but should always pass in 18 to 20 
fathoms. The situation given to this shoal is correct, and. we are indebted for it, 
to the surveys of Captain Don Ciriaco de Cevallos. Ay i 

The ARGAS are three islets, which may be seen, at the distance of 5 miles: 
they are the southernmost upon the western edge, of these soundings, and) lie 
(N..74° W.) W. 2.N. distant. 27 leagues from Campeche. Between them a good 
harbour is formed, which may be entered either atthe N. W. or south side, as may 
be most.convenient, without more care than that of avoiding ithe rocky spits ex- 
tending from the islets. To proceed in through the N. W. passage, you ought to 
bring the south part of the northernmost island, which is,also:the largest, on with 
the middle of the. south east island, bearing (S:E. by Es) S. E. by &. 3 E.; this 
line of direction will-clear the rocky spit.which runs off to the north and:west from 
the largest island, and which spit of rocks protects the anchorage from the northerly 
swell. To enter by the South Passage, between the large island and the western 
Arca, you should be careful to. avoid the ree/s:that extend from the large island to 
the south and W. N. W. so as to form a shoal, which bears/from the south point 
of the said island (N. W., by W.) NoW. by W.2-W. rather more than four- 
tenths of a mile; and which forms the true channel between that and the western 
Arca,.of two cables’ length in breadth. aye, : 

The westernmost islandhas xeefs extending to. W. N. W. and W. S.W.; and 
at 2, and J4, cable’s length from the north point of the large island, there are 
three. foul veefs extending westward, the furthest. of which is distant 4 cables’ 
length from the point. Agius ’ ; 

The 8. B..Arca.is surrounded bya reef, whichis separated from it by a space 
of ahout a cable’s length: this island, with the reefs.at the S. E. part of the large 
one, form a channel scarcely 2\cables’ length wide, with a:depth of 5:to 16 fathoms, 
on sand, stone,.and gravel; by which an entrance to, the anchorage may be 
effected, in case.of necessity, according to: the situation of the vessel. : 
. This anchorage is very superior in northerly gales to that.of Campeche, and as 
there is a suflicient depth of water in it for ships of any. class, those who are able 
to.take advantage. of :it-under such circumstances, will find themselves well shel- 
tered and secure,.as may.be seen by inspecting: the plan of it. 

OBISPO.—At (N. 40° W.) N.W.4i.W. from ithe Arcas, distant 7. leagues, 
there,is a shoal of small extent, called El Obispo, or the Bishop, which is a flat-rock 
with 44 fathoms)water on it, and so steep, that 25 fathoms.are found close to it; 
and this causes the sea to break on it with great violence, wherefore: it ought at 
all times to be given.a wide berth. 

PLACER NUEVO.—(N. 80° E.) E..N. E.4E. from the Obispo, distant 5 
leagues, there is a.rocky shoal with 9 fathoms water over it, called the Placer 
Nuevo, or New Shoal, of which equal caution must be taken to steer:clear of it; 
and also of a Rocky Head or Cabeza de Piedra, which lies 134,miles 'S. W. of the 
Arcas, with only 1 fathom over it. . 

The TRIANGLE lies 24 miles to the northward of the Obispo: this is composed 
of 3.small islands, of which:the two castern ones are a little more than 2 miles 
distant from each other, but they are connected by reefs. ‘The westernmost bears: 
from the largest, which is also the easternmost, (N.75° W.) W.2N., distant 
rather more than 8 miles, and between the former and the middle one, thereis a 
channel 6 miles wide, with 17 to 30.fathoms water, on sand, gravel, and rock. 

From the easternmost island, which has a small islet close to it, a reef extends, 
first to the N. N. E., and then to N. W., forming an arch or bow, the end of which 
is nearly 2. miles from the island... The,western island has also a reef, extending a 
short distance to the north and east. 

The soundings in the vicinity of the Triangle are 18 fathoms, on fine sand, at 2 
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miles E, by S. from the Jarger island ; 23 fathoms, on sand, gravel, and rock, at 
seven-tenths of a mile; 26 fathoms, sand and clay, at uine-tenths of a mile to the 
8S. E.; 18 fathoms,, gravel, at 2 cables’ length to the south; and 19 fathoms, from 
three to'six-tenths of a mile to the south of the reefs which connect the eastern 
island to the middle one. To the W.5S. W. of the middle island, there are 19 
fathoms, on sand and gravel. : 

BAJA NUEVO, or the New Shoal, is a head of sand, which shews at low 
water, with several rocks or stones, which also shew a little; the sea breaks upon it 
with ordinary breezes, and it is so steep, that.there are 25 fathoms at half a mile 
from its western head ; and all round it at 14 mile distance there are from 18 to 
23 fathoms, on rocky bottom. This shoal extends somewhat more than 4 cables’ 
length from east to west, and from north’ to south scarcely a cable and a half. 

ISLA DE ARENAS.—This island was surveyed by Don Ciriaco de Cevalios, in 
1804, who fixed his observatory on it; it is low, and forms nearly a parallelogram 
in the direction of (N.48° E.) N. E. 4 .N. and (S.48° W,) S. W.4S. 3 miles ; 
its greatest breadth being two miles, It is foul all round, and from its north end, 
a great rocky ridge, with some rocks above water, extends N.35° W. and N. 60° 
W. true, to a distance of 9 miles; and from its S. W. part, another ridge of a 
similar description extends in the direction of N. 62° W. and S. 89° W. true, 6 
and 9 miles, or a little more. Between these two reefs a good harbour is formed, 
sheltered from the winds from north, round by east, to S. W., with a depth of 32 
fathoms at 2 miles from the island, to 64 between the points of the reefs. 

ISLAND BERMEJA.—This island, which is placed in all the old charts, is of 
very doubtful existence; the lieutenants of the navy, Don Miguel Alderete, and 
Don Andres Valderrama, in their searches for the Negrillo, did not see it: the same 
happened to Don Ciriaco de Cevallos, in July 1804, who purposely searched for it; 
therefore we believe its existence is not true. Nevertheless, we have placed it in 
the chart, in latirude 22° 33’, and longitude 85° 5’ west of Cadiz, or 91° 22’ west 
of Greenwich, until more elaborate surveys decide whether it exist or not. 

_ The NEGRILLO is a shoal spoken of by all who navigate in these seas, but no 
one bas been able to give the true situation of it, In the ship of the line San 
Julian, commanded by Don Juan Joaquin Moreno, the deposition of the gunner, 
Don Manuel Sandoval, was taken, in which he said that, being in the ship of the 
line, Buen Consejo, commanded by Don Joaquin Olivares, on bis passage from Vera 
Cruz to the Havanna, and on the ninth day after sailing from the port, at about 
2 p.M., they saw breakers, and that baving sent a boat, in which the deponent 
was bow-man, to examine the spot, they discovered a rock of about half a boat’s 
length in extent, and that he held on it with a boat-hook, while others sounded 
over the stern with 120 fathoms without finding bottom, and, though they repeated 
this with equal diligence, all around the rock, they found the same results. There 
were not more than 2 or 3 feet water over the rock, and he heard the officers and 
. pilots of the sbip say that it must have been the Negrillo Shoal. In consequence 
of this declaration, we have made many efforts to obtain this ship’s log-book, but 
without success. } 

The principal object of the expedition of Alderete and Valderrama, in 1775, was 
to search for this shoal, but they were anable to find it, although they cruized for 
it in all directions, in the space assigned to it by the old charts. But from the 
declaration of a seaman who had navigated in the Gulf of Mexico many years, 
taken at Vera Cruz, by Don Tomas Ugarte, who says, that going in a private brig, 
and having observed, and passed to the westward in the afternoon, they sailed 
N. W., 30 or 40 miles, and then lay-to, two hours before day-break, to avoid, as 
he heard the captain say, crossing the parallel of the Negrillo in the dark. At 
day light they found themselves in a channel, formed by two shoals, of about a 
cable’s length wide, and without soundings, which the captain said were the 
Negrillo. From this information, lying it down in the chart, and allowing the 
same distance as for the Alacran, the result is, that the shoal must be in Jatitade 
23° 2, and longitude 83° 53’ west of Cadiz, (90° 10' west of Greenwich,) a position 
certainjy out of the tracks in which Alderete and Valderrama cruized tor it; and 
consequently we are not surprized at their not finding it. f f 

There. is another very confused account of an extensive shoal which was dis- 
covered in the year 1768, in the Calandra Poder de Dios, by the pilot Juan de Hita 
Salazar, whose journal was examined at the Havanna by command of Don Juan 
Antonio de la Colina; from this nothing more can be deduced, than that the vessel 
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quarter for the Havanna. On the third day she was in Jatitude 24° 2', and about 
38 leagues W. by S. from the Tortugas ; and then steered on courses In the S. E. 
quarter, to make the land of Cuba; at 3. P.M. finding himself on the Campeche 
soundings, in 32 fathoms, he steered N. N. E., and increased the depth until noon 
on the sixth day, when he observed in latitude 23° 15’, and had 46 fathoms water. 
He then steered N. E. with light winds, keeping the same depth until 1h. 30m. 
P. M. when he suddenly shoaled to 13 fathoms, on rocky bottom; here he anchored, 
and examined the shoal; finding nothing dangerous, in the morning he weighed, 
and stood N. E. with the lead constantly going: in a short time he got into 5} 
fathoms, and saw at the bottom great heads of black rocks, with some patches of 
sand. He then steered eastward to get clear of the shoal, which he conjectured 
must be the Negrillo, and in two hours had the depth of 48 fathoms, on sandy 
bottom, when resuming a N. E. course, the depth increased to 65 fathoms ; but at 
noon there were only 37 fathoms, on rock, when by good observation the latitude 
was 23°28’. From this noon until day-break on the following morning, the 
depths were irregular, from 35 to 43 fathoms, on rocky bottom, apd then upon 
sand, with an increasing depth, so that at noon, on observing in latitude 23 46, 
he had 68 fathoms; and with a N. N. E. course, he preserved the same depth tll 
midnight, when he found 35 fathoms, on rocky bottom, on which he continued 
until daylight, when he had a greater depth, on sandy bottom ; as he proceeded 
the depth increased, and at noon observed in 24° 3’, when he had 106 fathomis on 
sand, whence he shaped a course for the Tortugas soundings, on which he entered 
without any new difference in the reckoning. ae 

From all this ambiguous relation, we can only make out, that the soundings 
which this vessel ran over, were from the meridian of the Alacranes to the east- 
ward ; that the edge of the bank extends to 24 degrees of latitude, and that 
there are many shoals on it, but very little known, which are very dangerous to 
navigation. ry Boy 

Since this part of the present work was written, Captain Don Ciriaco Cevallos 
has transmitted a declaration made by Don Domingo Casals, Captain of the 
schooner Villabonesa, who saw it on Nov. 14th 1806, at 3 P. M., in latitude 23° 20%, 
deduced from the latitude at noon, from a good observation, and longitude 
89° 56! 34" W. of Greenwich, as deduced from the points of departure from the 
Campeche soundings, and the making of Vera Cruz. He says this shoal is no more 
than a rock, of a quarter of a cable in extent, N. E. and S. W., over which the 
Sea washes, except at the two extremities, which shew a little. These could not 
be seen before getting within a cable and a half of them; and within a cable’s 
length of them, there was no bottom at 70 fathoms. 

Besides these shoals, which are known on the oldest charts, others have been more 
recently discovered ; of which we have the following notices. 

Don Sebastian Roderiguez de Arias, a Lieutenant of the Spantsh royal navy, com- 
mander of the brig Argus, in a passage from Vera Cruz to the Havanna, on the 
11th of July, 1818, at 2p. M., being in latitude 24° 2’, and longitude 89° 43! west 
from Greenwich, discovered on his beam a breaker, that appeared from his vessel 
to be a little shoal of about 11 cable’s length over in all directions ; in the middle 
of which, over a space of 12 or 15 fathoms, the sea broke very high, although it 
was otherwise very smooth, and but very little wind. d 

At noon he had observed in latitude 24° 4’, and at 5 p.m. the longitude by lunar 
distances, was 89° 55’, both good observations; which reduced to the hour, 
gives the position of the shoal in latitude 24° 3/30", and longitude 89° 41' west 
from Greenwich. This appears to be the same shoal that was seen on Nov. 19th, 
1800, by Don Narciso Riera, Captain of the merchant schooner Catalina, in his 
passage from Campeche to New Orleans; but as his longitude was deduced from 
dead reckoning, we place more confidence in the position assigned to it by Arias ; 
nevertheless, navigators sailing on or near this parallel, ought to do it with 
caution, lest the two dangers should really exist. 

Don Manuel Bozo, Pilot of the Spanish bombard, Nuestra Senora del Carmen, in a 
passage from Vera Cruz and Terminos Lagoon, towards the Havanna, on December 
the 8th, 1817, at day break he saw a breaker or rock, off the starboard gangway ; 
the séa being very smooth, and the wind light from the eastward, there was no 
doubt of its being a shoal, which he estimated at 2 or 3 cables’ length extent, 
stretching N. E. and S. W.; and on its ends he saw two insulated rocks of about 
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3 feet height. His distance from it was 3 or 5}. cables’ length, in which position 
he sounded, but found no bottom at 64 fathoms; and although he thought to 
‘examine it with his boat, it was impracticable on account of the great breakers 
4m its vicinity : but he saw the ridge of rocks, of which it was composed, extending 
its whole length. 
9 On correcting his reckoning for 6 a. M., the hour on which he saw it, he found 
it lay in latitade 24° 6, and longitude 91° 6 west of Greenwich. At noon he 
observed in latitade 24° 22’ with certainty, and this was only 1 mile north of his 
veckoning ; and referring this to the shoal, by his 6 hours run, gives the latitude 
24° 7’ and longitude 91° 6' W. There could not be any considerable error in the 
3 days run from the Vigid of Chuwula, off which he had been at anchor. 
. This shoal appears to be distinct from the former, although its latitudeis so 
hearly the same: the short time between his sailing from the Vigia of Churula and 
‘his getting on the Tortugas Bank, when he found so more than 13 miles of error in 
his longitude by dead reckoning, proves that its situation as to longitude cannot 
be far from correct. Besides, the confizuration and circumstances of the shoal as 
described by Bozo, also shews it to be different. Many old charts, both printed 
and manuscript, shew a danger, with the word doubiful, very near the position of 
this: last shoal; which also tends to confirm the belief of its existence. 
_ These are the shouls, which, down to the present time, have been known as exist- 
ing on the Campeche Bani of soundings. _He who navigates on it, in 18 fathoms, 
will go clear of the Corsario, Alacranes, and Sisal shoals, and in a safe track for 
passing through the channels formed by those on the western edge. Of all these 
‘channels, the bestis between the Tviungle and the New Shoal; because it is the 
clearest; and*therefore as such, we recommend it to be used. The soundings 
which conduct the mariner through the middle of it, aud'clear of the shoals which 
form it on each side are tolerably regular, although with little variations, for from 
‘being N. W. from Point Piedras, in latitude 21° 40', and having between 20 and 
25 fathoms water, on fine sand; if the course be continued between W.S. W. and 
-W. by)S..18, 22; and 25 fathoms will be found; on fine white sand: and still oon- 
‘tinuing to the westward in latitude 20° 20! there will be found 80, 42,55, and 73 
fathoms, on mud and soft oaze ; and at a’ little distance from the tatter depth, 
‘you will be off the western edge of the bank, atid clear of the roeks. 
» In the first charts that: were published by the Hydrographical: Directory, and 
inthe first edition of the Derrotero, it is said,‘' aboat'thé middle of this channél 
there is a bank with 26 fathoms water, on hard sand and gravel, having a pateh of 
‘rock of 9 fathoms, which generally created some alarm to those who sounded’ on it, 
from exciting a suspicion of being near to some of the shoals.” According to the 
latest soundings, and survey made in this’ passage, a bank of 24 fathoms, gravel, 
is placed in latitude 21° 26’ 30’, and on the meridian of the Baja Nuevo, New shoal, 
without noticing the above quoted shoal, which perhaps may exist. The chart 
published in 1799, places itin 21° 20’ North latitade, and 85° 27’ longitude West 
from Cadiz, (91° 44’ W. from Greenwich.) 
- Before proceeding with our descriptions, it appears to us proper here to make 
afew observations op the method of rendering the navigation over the Campeche 
Bank: of soundings quite safe; and we expressly insert them in this place, in order 
that they may not be confounded with the general reflections aud observations, 
“that we mean to introduce at the end of the description of the Gulf; and also to 


‘ensure to’ them a more attentive consideration. 


Directions for Navicatine on the Camprcue Sounpines. 


The eastern edge of the Campeche Bank, offers, most indabitably, an excellent 
corrector for the longitude of a ship; for as it runs nearly North and South, every 
one who strikes soundings on the edge of it, may consider himself as in 86° 17 of 
longitude West of Greenwich, and thus those who navigate from the eastward, 
to take’ the soundings, ought to sound frequently, in order to get bottom at the 
edge, or in its proximity, as a correction for the longitude. 

But this excellent mean of rectifying the longitude is unavailable when there ts 
‘great uncertainty as 10 the latitade; for as the waters in’ the Strait between Cupe , 
Catoche and Cape San Antonio set to the northward, sometiniés at the rate of 3 rilles 
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in an hour: it will be necessary, in order to compensate for it, and enter on the 
bank at a convenient part, to steer a coarse in the south-west quarter ; and it is 
well known that by steering about S. W. you may not only get soundings on the 
eastern edge, but also on the northern edge, in which latter case there can be no de- 
pendance upon the longitude; and it would be very hazardous to direct the sab- 
sequent navigation by steering courses in the S. W. quarter, in order to obtain the 
depth of 18 fathoms, by passing at a competent distance to the eastward of the 
Alacranes. Such was the cause of the loss of the San Rafael, a meschant ship that 
ran on the eastera edge of that shoal; from which the other vessels of the same 
convoy, escorted by a ship of the line, Santiagu la Espana, passed at the distance of 
2 miles clear. This loss, which happened in the year 1795, authorizes us in re- 
cording it, and in pointing out proper methods for preventing similar misfortanes 
in fature. 

Having once entered on the Bank of Soundings, and obtained a good departure 
from its eastern edge, you may make the rest of the navigation by it with great 
security; for there is nothing to prevent keeping a correct reckoning, free from the 
errors which the currents produce, and which more than any other thing contri- 
bute to inaccuracies init. To ensure this degree of exactuess, it is recommended 
to take the ship’s rate of going by using the lead instead of the log in the custo- 
mary way; for as the lead will remain firm at the bottom, the knots, &c. shown on ~ 
the line will be the whole of the ship’s way, or distance that she runs, whether it 
be caused by the wind alone, or conjointly with the current; and by observing the 
bearing of the log line, the opposite direction will be the ship’s course made good, 
which requires no farther correction than for magnetic variation. It is true, that 
if the depth be very great, this practice will be troublesome; but as, in general, 
on this bank, you ought not to sail in more than 18 or 20 fathoms, and on the other 
part from Point Desconocida to the meridian of the shoals, there is not more than 27 or 
30 fathoms ; there can be no reasonable excuse for neglecting this useful method 
of ascertaining the ship’s situation with a great approximation to the truth. _ 

Nor is the frequent use of the lead of less importance: there is not a more ne- 
cessary instrument, and the use of it should be general; even when entering 
a well-known port, and with the most correct plans, it should not be neglected. 
But unfortunately there are very many who scarcely ever think of this excellent 
method for preventing serious accidents, probably from want of knowing bow to 
manage it: in fact, if a ship, in order to sound in 80 fathoms, has to take in sail, 
in order to heave the topsails aback, it cannot be done often, as one half of a day’s 
run would be Jost by it; but, itis well known that there is no necessity for sach 
delay, in order to sound, even in more than 30 fathoms, as every seaman who is 
_expert in this part of his duty well knows. Certainly in 15 or 20 fathoms the hand 
lead will be sufficient, and for this itis indispensable to have seamen acquainted 
with its use, without which every vessel might be lost that has to navigate over 
shoal places, where the dangers can be discovered only by the lead. 


Directions for Navicatine from East to West. 


1. Such courses should be used as will compensate as much as possible for the 
currents which prevail within the Strait, between Cuba and Yucatan, and enable you 
to enter upon the bank in latitude 22° 15’,a little more or less. To be able to 
correct your course opportunely, and with good judgment, no means of observing 
the latitude should be omitted ; not contenting yourself solely with what the meri- — 
dian altitude of the sun gives, but by taking altitudes of the stars of the first mag- 
nitude, or of planets, whenever it can be done. 

2. Attending to your reckoning, it will be proper to sound in time, with.a view 
of not advancing far upon the bank; without: having obtained soundings on it ; 
and as soon as you have got them, correct your longitude thereby, and thus 
establish a new point of departure. : 

3. On getting into 30 fathoms, heave your log with a lead in place of the common 
log, in order to obtain a more accurate account of the run, free from the errors 
arising from the currents. 

4, If the voyage be in the season of the Norths, get into the depth of 18 or 20 
athoms, which will be found in the parallel of 22 degrees; and as it should be 
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gained as soon as possible, aS. W. course willbe better than a W.S. W. one, 
and this better than W.by S. In this depth continue navigating as far as the 
meridian of Point Desconocida, and then steer W. S. W. (true) until you are in the 
parallel of 21° 25’, when you must steer West to quit the bank between the 
Triangle and New Shoal. ; 

5. The passage between these shoals should be made with a correct observed 
latitude; or in default of that, with an accarate departure computed from the 
course and quality of the bottom, found to the N. W. of Point Piedras, which offer 
a good mean of knowing the vessel’s place ; and, if you are without either of these 
data, and are doubtful of the true place of the ship, the passage between the shoals 
must not be attempted during the night; therefore keep in 18 fathoms until day- 
light, when there will be no risk in doing it, especially if you incline your course 
near to the direction of the Triangle, which, as we haye already explained, may be 
well seen at the distance of 5 miles. 

6. If a North wind should come on, while you are on the bank, the only alarm 
you can be under, will be experienced while the ship is to the eastward of the 
meridian of Point Piedras ; in that case it will be necessary to carry a press of 
sailto get to the westward, but without departing much from the depth of 18 
fathoms, so as to pass to windward of that point freely, and without apprehension 
of danger from the Sisal Bank or Shoal. But this offers no great difficulty, for 
there is litle sea on this bank, and as the North winds are generally free, the 
object may be gained with moderate exertion. 

7. If the voyage is made during the rainy season, or from May to September, 
you may navigate nearer to the coast, in 1 fathoms; and you may, also, from the 
lime you are in 18 fathoms, and on the meridian of the river Lagaréos, steer S.W.., 
by which course the look-out tower of Chuburna will be brought in sight; and 
thence following the direction of the land, you will pass between it and the Sisal 
Shoal, without any other care than to keep in 43, 5, or 5} fathoms water, according 
to the vessel’s draught; but with large ships, and not having occasion to anchor 
at Sisal, it will be best to pass on the outside of that shoal. At this season of 
the year, itis preferable to quit the bank by passing to the southward of the 
Arcas; and in order to do this with more certainty, you should manoeuvre so as to 
keep in the depth of 9 to 14 fathoms, until you have crossed the parallel of Campeche, 
and then steer a course to get off the soundings in 19° 30’ or 19° 40’ latitude. The 
reason for keeping closer to the coast in the summer season is, because having in 
that season many calms, with squalls, and continual rains, which at times prevent 
an observation from being taken for two or three days successively ; it follows 
that the navigation among the shoals is very dangerous. On the contrary, closer in 
shore, they have more Jand breezes from East and S. E. and their setting in is 
more certain. 

8. Hitherto we have supposed that the soundings have been gained with a good 
knowledge of your latitude, and consequently a departure taken from the edge of 
the bank ; bat ifyou enter upon the bank with a great uncertainty as to your latitude, 
which will almost always be the case when you are without observations for one or 
two days; in such a case, so soon as you have caught soundings, steer S. EK. or as 
near to that point as the wind will permit; on which course, it is clear, either 
the 18 fathoms soundings will be soon obtained, or you will lose bottom altogether. 
Ifthe first of these alternatives happen, you will have attained your object, by 
getting into the proper depth to navigate with safety, and the dangers of the 
Alacranes Shoal will be avoided, upon which the ship would indubitably have 
gone, with any course in the S. W. quarter ; for the bank would have been entered 
on the northern edge, in about 88° 47’ West longitade from Greenwich. In this 
case, on getting into 18 fathoms, steer West, with a view of keeping in that 
depth, as there will be no certainty of the longitude before reaching Point 
Piedras, in consequence of not having had a departure from acorrect latitude 
on the eastern edge. If the second incident occurs, namely, that of getting 
out of soundings again, there cannot exist the smallest doubt of your being on 
the eastern edge of the bank; and yon nat steer to the S. W. or nearly so, to 

18 fathoms depth, as before advised. 
bor by aster also sak to the west, taking the soundings in 23° 30’ of latitude, 
and running in that parallel in 45 to 55 fathoms water, on a sandy bottom, keep- 
ing away so as to pass to the northward of the Bermeja. Very far, however, are 
we from advising this route to be Moen, ams for two reasons ; first, because 
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from what has been already said in the description of this bank, there are well-) 
' grounded fears of shvals on the north edge of it, which have not yet been satis- 
factorily explored ; and, secondly, because, in the summer season, no benefit can 
be derived from the changes of the wind and the land breezes, which prevail 
in the proximity of the land, witbout the aid of which, the voyage would be much- 

retarded. , : d 
What we have said, contains all that is necessary to be kept in mind for navi- 
gating on the bank from east to west; we shall now present a few notices for 
sailing in an opposite direction. meh 
i n 

Remarks on Crossine from West to East. 


1. It is evident, that to enter on the western edge of the Campeche Bank, the 
latitude only is necessary; and by running on a free parallel, there will be no 
risk of encountering any of the shoals, as they lie nearly north and south; and 
whatever may be the error of longitude, it can be correvted so soon as you strike 
soundings. But it must be remembered, that by free parallels, none of those 
between the New Shoal (Baja Nuevo) and the Island of Bermeja, are to be con- 
sidered as sach, because the exact position of the latter is unknown, nor is there 
indeed a certainty of its existence. ve 

2. Having entered upon the Bank, it will itself indicate when you are to the’ 
eastward of the shoals, which will be when you have a less depth than 25 fathoms ; 
and then the quality of the bottom will be sand, if you have entered to the north- 
ward of the Areas, but if you have entered to the southward of them, the bottom 
will be olay to 11 and 9 fathoms. . ( 

‘3. But if you have to enter on the Bank with a doubtful latitude, and in obscure 
weather, which occurs when the norths prevail; it is necessary to avoid, as much 
as’ possible, entering on it during the night, and endeavour to do it by day, 
between the Triangle and the Arcas; or it is even better to keep to the southward 
of the Arcas, as a little more or less than the latitude by account will serve for 
this; and calculating that the north winds always produce currents to the south, 
and consequently the ship will be to the southward of her reckoning more or less 
in proportion to the time elapsed since the last obseryation, taking the ordinary 
rate of the current at 18 miles in 24 hours. 

4. If under such circumstances, when running to the eastward; you have 
soundinys on the edge'of the bank, the course to the eastward may be continued, 
although it be night, so Jong as you find clay; but the greatest care and attention 
must be paid to sounding frequently, so long as you do not consider yourself to 
the eastward of the shoals; which, as we have said, will be when you get a less 
depth than 25 fathoms. This remark is most essential, and will alone save any 
vessel from being lust; for if sounding in more than 25 fathoms,’ the’ bottom be 
gravel and sand or rock, it is'an infallible sign of being close to some shoal, which 
known, you ovght immediately to steer to the S. W. in order to get again upon 
the clay bottom, and then again steer to the eastward; and when you are once 
past the shoals and are to the eastward of them, there will be no other care than 
that of getting to the eastward; for the bottom is the only mark to guide you, 
whether your object be to anchor at Campecle, to lie to till a north blows over, 
or to beat to windward on the bank, until you can leave it by its eastern 
channel. ‘ : 

5. Beating to windward on this coast is an easy task, and the navigation expe- 
ditious, especially in April, May, June, July, and August, because in these 
months, the winds change from N.'W. to N. E. during the day; and the land 
breezes from BD. S. E. to S. E. during the night, with which you can navigate to 
the eastward with very advantageous boards, which ought to be so managed as 
to stand off shore to the depth of 18 or 20 fathoms with the land breeze, and then 
towards the shore to the depth of G fathoms, with the sea breeze. 

6, On this bank the sea never runs high, even with strong north winds ; and 
therefore any ship which finds herself between the coast of Vera Cruz and the 
bank, ought not to forget that as soon as a north wind comes on, a safe shelter may 
be found upon it, either by lying to, in from 18 to 7, or 6 fathoms, or by anchoring 
in 8, 6, or 4 fathoms, according to the draught of the vessel: and if she find 
herself in about the parallel of 20 degrees, and is apprehensive of falling mach to 
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leeward, and getting entangled with the coast of Tabasco, she ought immediately 
to prefer steering east, in order to get upon the bank, and take shelter on it. 

Te We shall conclude these instructions with one respecting the mode of 
quitting this bank, in sailing from Campeche to the northward, for any one of the 
harbours on the north coast of the Gulf. In the manuscript directions, formerly 
called Pilot for the Mexican Gulf, which we haye now before us, and which are the 
only guides in use at present; it is recommended to steer to the north as far as 
the parallel of Sisa/, and then N.N. E, with a view of passing out between the 
Negrillo and Alaeranes as far as the 24th degree of latitude; here it is necessary to 
notice the arbitrary manner in which these directions are written; for those who 
dictated them appear to have been quite certain of the true situation of the Negrillo, 
which is not the case; and if they actually were acquainted with it, they ought to 
have proceeded with more circumspection, thaa to have advised passing through 
a strait, or Bocaina, as they call it, formed by two shoals, of which, if the one is 
dangerous from its great extent, and the embarrassment it may occasion, the 
other is no less so on account of the smallness of it, and which cannot be seen 
until you are almost on it. By following this route, the brigantine, on board of 
whieb was the mariner, from whose declaration we have placed the Negrillo, got 
within it; and itis very wonderful that this shoa/ has not Jaid navigation under a 
severe tribute, by causing the loss of many vessels; their escaping is a proof of 
the smallness of its extent, and consequently of the difficulty of finding it out. It 
appears to us proper to advise, that those whose object it may be to leave the bank 
on the north side, should steer to the north, in such a mavner as to pass to the 
eastward of Arenas Island; and quitting the bank at a suitable time for crossing 
the parallel of 23° 30’ by day-light, keeping the same course until they cross that 
of 24 degrees, when without risk they may shape a course as most convenient. 


The Coast from Point. X1caLaNneo fo the Bay or, ST. BerNARDO. 

From Point Xicalango the coast runs nearly true west, for a distance of 82 miles 
to the River of San Pedro; and all this part of it is called the Lodazar (Mud 
Bank ), because the bottom is of such loose soft clay, that there have been in~ 
stances of the hulls of vessels being saved, after having been driven upon it by 
the north gales. The land is high, and is called the Altos of Sun Gabriel. 

From the River of San Pedro, it is (S.75° W.) W. 8. W.a distance of 55 miles 
to the River of Tupilco, the coast between forming a bight, within the line of 
bearing, about 5 miles in depth; having in it, the River of Tabasco, that of Chiltepee, 
and Dos Bocas, or two mouths. The bars of San Pedro and,Chiltepec, have 7 or 8 
feet over them; there are fourfcetin the Dos Bocas and Tupileo. That of Tabasco, 
which is the deepest, forms two mouths, separated by the dsla del Buey, or Ox 
Island: the easternmost has 7 feet and the westernmost 9 fect water: we can say 
nothing of the channels of these bars, because they shift, excepting that of San 
Pedro, which is fixed about midway between the two points of the river. 

From the River Tupilco the coast runs, forming a bight or bay (S. 52° W.) 
S. W.4S., a distance of 31 miles to the bar of the Lagoon of Santa Ana. All the 
coast from Xicalango to Santa Anais clean; so that, from the Lodazar to Chiltepec, 
there are 4 and 5 fathoms at a mile from the shore; and 10 from Chiltepee to 
Santa Ana: the quality of the bottom between the Lodozar and Chiltepee is mad ; 
between Chiltepec and Dos Bueas, mud and putrid shells; Dos Bocas and Lupileo, 
coarse olive coloured sand; and between Zupileo and Santa Ana, coarse sand 
with shells, and in seme parts gravel. In ihe mouths of all these rivers, there is 
mud as far out as the heads, or points of the bars, All this shore,is rather low 
than otherwise, and from about 2 leagues to windward of the San Pedro to the 
Chiltepec, it is covered with palm and mangroves, and thence to Santa Ana, with 
mangroves and miraguanos. 

From the Bar of Santa Ana, the coast trends (West) W.z S., a distance of 
95 miles to the River Goazacoalcos ; in the intermediate space the Raver Tonala. 
discharges its waters. 

The River Goazacoalcos, is known by its east point forming a scarped morro 
or hill, the west point being very low. At(S. 34° W.) S.S8. W.3 W. from the 
said east point of the river, at the distance of 4 miles and four-tenths, there is 
seen on a height, a vigia, or look-out-tower, with a house at its foot, which serves 
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as a warchouse or magazine for gun-powder; and somewhat more to the east, 
a corps de garde, with a battery, which has a flag-staff at its east part. and which 
serves as a mark for the bar of the river. When this bears(S. 13° 30' W.) S. 2 W., 
it will direct over the middle of the said bar, the least depth on which is 2} fathoms, 
increasing as yeu pass it from 7 to 13 and 15 fathoms. 

(West) W. 2 S. from this bar, at the distance of 13 miles, is the bar of the River 
Barrilla, which, with the River Goazacoalcos, forms an island ealled Barrilla. - 

(N. 20° W.) N. N. W.4 W. distant 10 miles from the Barriila, is the point of - 
San Juan with an islet; and (N.35° W.) N. W. from it, at the distance of 17 miles, 
is that of Zapotilan, from which it continues (N. 49° W.) N. W. by W. 11 miles 
to the Point los Morrillus, and afterwards (N. 59° W.) W. N. W. 7 miles to 
Roca Partida; (West) W. 2 S. from Zapotilan Point, distant one league, is the 
Mouth or Boca of Sontecomapa Legoon; and (8.8. E.) 8. S. E. 3 E. from Morrillos 
Point, there is a vigia, or watch-tower. The coast between + Barrvilla and Boea 
Partida, forms the base of the Sierras, or Mountains of San Martin, on whose highest 
summit is the voleano of Fuxt/a, which broke out in March 1793, and whence 
eruptions still continue. This Sierra can be distinctly seen at Vera Cruz, which 
is 25 leagues distant ; when it is in a state of activity, the flames by night, and 
the column of smoke by day, afford an excellent beacon or land mark. 

At(N. 86° W.) W.1S. distant 37 miles from Roca Partida, you will find the 
Bar of the Alvarado: which, though it bas not so great a depth on it as that of the” 
Goozacoalcos, will admit vessels of 9 feet draught.* On the intermediate coast is 
the vigia, or look-out of Tuatla, and that of Barrancas. " 

At (N. 44° W.) N. W. 2 W. distant 21 miles from the Bar of the Alvarado, is the 
River Salado Chico, which is the southernmost part of the anchorage of Anton 
Lizardo. All this coast from the River Santa Ana to the River Salado Chico, is as’ 
clear as that to the eastward; and on all that on which we have written, from the 
Lagoon of Terminos to this last mentioned place, it is very dangerous to anchor 
from October to April, on account of the Norths blowing right on shore ; and you 
ought to avoid approaching it with any vessel that cannot enter over the bars 
which have been described ; for it might easily happen, in spite of all exertions, 
that you may be driven upon the coast, seeing that the Norths are very strong, and 
with them there is no way of getting off. : 

The ANCHORAGE of ANTON LIZARDO, which is distant 10 miles from 
Vera Cruz, is formed by various shoals and reefs, with channels between them 


* Important to Mariners —‘* ALVARADO is situated in the S. W, angle of the Gulf of Memico: 
the entrance is in latitude 18° 45’ 30’ N., longitude 95° 36/ W. from Greenwich, and 36 miles 
S. E-4S. true, from Vera Cruz, and isa Bar Harbour, capable of admitting vessels of 12 and 13 
feet draught, which, within the bar, lie sheltered from every wind. ‘Che entrance of the river 
is very narrow, and can only be seen when bearing from S. by E. to S. by W. and at a short 
distance; itis, however, very easily found, by a remarkable sand bluff, about one mile to the 
eastward of the bar. The high land of San Martin, called on the Spanish charts El Volcano de 
Tuatla, which is 38 miles to the eastward of the meridian of Alvarado, affords a very remarkable 
land-fall, and a sure indication for this port. The high lands of San Martin being E.S.E. by com- 
pass, the sand hill east of Alvarado S. E. by E. distant a mile anda half, the bar will bear South, 
distant one mile. Vessels bound here on making the usuul signal fora pilot, firing a gun and 
hoisting a jack, wili be furnished without delay: the pilots proceed from the town in a long 
pirogue or canoe, manned with eight or ten rowers.—Alvarado, Aug. 28, 1822.” : 


In consequence of the above report on Alvarado Bar, Mr. J. Quick, Commander of the Henry 
of Liverpool, proceeded thither in 1823, and found the depth on the bar incorrect. The follow- 
ing is an extract of a letter from him to Messrs. W. Broad and Son, Agents to Lloyd’s at 
Falmouth, dated at Alvarado, Nov. 9, 1823. He says, ‘‘On the 31st ultimo, on approaching 
the harbour, and standing in with light winds, the vessel going about 2 knots, and the lead 
kept going with from ]2 to 15 fathoms of line, and no bottom; but ‘when close on the bar, 
the first ground struck was in 6 fathoms, and before another cast could be got, the vessel 
struck, she drawing but 10 feet 3 inches: a pilot boat at that instant laid alongside, which I 
was steering for, and in the deepest water. The pilot then said we could not get in; the Henry 
was then brought to the wind, but before the sails could be trimmed, he found that we had 
got so far, that there was uo other alternative but to run in, striking occasionally, but-very: 
light, there being no sea on. Wesoon deepened the water from 3.to 4 fathoms, and ran “up 
two miles abreast of the town of Alvarado, and came to in 3 fathoms ; but in no partof the river 
can | Jay the Henry to swing with 40 fathoms of cable, but she will tail on in 10 feet, and the 
deepest water is 34 fathoms. It is perfectly safe for small vessels.’’ 
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that areclean, and of very easy access, especially when a fresh wind causes the 
sea to break on the shoals, These shoals, although they afford no shelter against 
the winds, break off the sea so much, that ships ride very safely al their anchors, 
even during the hardest north gales. The anchorage is spacious, and fit for every 
class of vessels ; for which reason, and because, with the Norths, it is to leeward 
of Vera Cruz, and to those who cannot reach that port with those winds, a 
thorough knowledge of it is of the utmost importance. Captain Don Franeisco 
-Murias, surveyed and. drew a plan of this place in 1818, which is published by 
the Hydrographical Office, an inspection of which is-suflicient to gain a knowledge 
of its goodness and excellence. We copy here what Murias has said onit. ‘‘ To 
go into this auchoraze, although i has four excellent entrances of a sufficient depth 
of water, the (wo which are formed by the rocks with the coast ought to be pre- 
ferred, and the westernmost of these is always the best. In taking this channel, 
you should keep midway between the coast and the Island Blanguilla, in which 
ease, steer (Bast) E. 2 N., and continue so doing, until you are somewhat within 
it, when you must steer more to the northward, in order to take the berth that is 
most convenient for your purpose.” The best anchorage is to the N. B. and 


E. N. E. of the Point Anton Lizardo (on which there are some houses) in 10 fathoms, © 


gray sand, and sand and shells. 

VERA CRUZ.—About four leagues (N. 27° W.) N. W.iN. from Point Anton 
Lizardo, is the Castle of San Juan de Ulua, which forms the harbour of Vera Cruz. 
This harbour is more known and frequented than all others in the Mexican Gulf, 
and is likewise the most dangerous to take, particularly during northerly gales. 

_ Don Bernardo de Orta, being Captain of this port, drew up instructions for standing 
in from sea and entering it; which we copy, with such corrections as appear 
to us necessary. 


« 


Descarietion of, and Directions for, the Port of VeRA Cruz, by Don 
Bernardo de Orta. 


“Ast. The Sierras of San Martin, whose highest summit is called the Volcano of 
San Andres de Tuxtla, bears S.54° 21’ E. (true) from the Castle of San Juan de 
Ulua,* distant 25 leagues, and is in the proximity of the coast; the Peak of 
Orizaba, and the Cofre de Perote,t at a little less distance to the west, which, 
from its great elevation, may be seen in clear weather, from a long distance out 
at sea, and particularly at night, the dight, or fire of the volcano of Tusxtla, are ob- 
jects which may facilitate making the harbour, by getting good bearings of them, 
and thereby regalating the succeeding navigation. 

2d. This premised, whether in running through the soundings of Campeche, or 
keeping on the outside of them, in the season of the Norths, the course should be 
directed to Point Delgada; and in the summer, the parallel of Vera Cruz should 
on no account be run down, as some directions recommend, on account of the 
tempestuous north winds in it. (See the description of the winds given by the 
author of these instructions, hereafter inserted,) with which, and even before they 
come on, there are currents running to the south, which may in some cases force 
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* There is now a very good revolving light on the N. W. corner of the Castle of San Juan 
de Ulua: the centre of the lantern is elevated 79 feet above the level of the sea; the light is 
from twenty-one lamps with reflectors, making seven lamps on each side of a triangle, which 
revolves as follows :--From the first appearance of light, it shows bright about six seconds ; 
then succeeds a faint glimmering for 40 seconds, and so on alternately: it may be seea 12 
miles off at sea, in clear weather. 

+ The Cofre of Perote has an elevation of 2186 French toises, or 4469.5 English yards above 
the level of the sea, and bears from Vera Cruz N. 72° 55! W. at the distance of 58 miles, accor- 
ding to Don Josef Joaquin Ferrer : it is the highest of all the single mountains, and more to the 
northward than the peak of Orizaba. This Orizaba cannot be mistaken; it appears at a very 
great distance, in the form of an Isosceles triangle, and covered with snow: its height above 

the sea is 2795 toises, or 5970.4 English yards, according to the same Ferrer: it is distant 
from Vera Cruz 62 miles 8. 81°5’ 30” W.; and its summit or cusp may be seen in the horizon, 


at the distance of 50 leagues, 
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a ship towards the inner and onter shoals,* and particularly on the Anegada} and 
Anegadilla; for this reason, and because there are such extensive shoals. on the 
edge of these soundings, the land should be made to windward ia 19° 30, or 
19° 40’ of latitude, and that too, with the utmost care in the months of May and 
July, on account of the proximity of the sun to the zenith; and many persons are 
not sufficiently expert in the use of their instraments, to attribute their errors to 
‘the currents.$ “~~ Lobo FRE Os ; gM 
3d. When you have obtained a sight of the land, you will pass to the eastward 
of Point Delgada, Bernal, Bernal Chico, Point Zempoala, &e. at a distance of 4 or 
5leagues, and steering from (S. by W.) S.1 W.to(S.S. E.} EB.) S. B.S, you. 
will get sight of Vera Cruz} or the Castle of San Juan de Ulua, without getting Into 
Antigua Bay. t Mae A ee ne 
_ 4th. Many have been seen, who coming from a lower latitude than 19” 30, with- 
out doubt, guided by the outer shoals; and afterwards have been observed steer-— 
ing’ such courses towards oné or another of these shoals, as to get themselves 
entangled, with'a great risk of being lost. It is, therefore, intended as much as 
possible, to avoid these wandering courses, by methodizing the manver. of making 
the port,'and by pointing out before hand, the causes that contribute to render 
the approach toit so uncertain, . . : uf OF GBs 
"Sth. Tt is evident, that they must have proceeded from a point of departure 
incorrectly calculated, from {w0, or perhaps from only one mark or bearing taken 
on the coast to windward; a method always erroncous, by mistaking the objects 
on the charts; and more particularly so from estimating the distance, if only one’ 
bearing be taken, which is usually greater than it ought to ‘be. The resalt of this 
is, that they take their departure from a point, and»follow a coarse more to the 
eastward than they ought, and proceed thus in the confident expectation of dis/ 
covering the buildings of the City and of the Castle; but this, expectation is fre- 
quently disappointed, even when they might have scen them, by,.the culpable 
negligence, or, prejadicial confidence with, whieh, they, navigate ;§) and which) is 
evident from the courses they steer, and the total want of the necessary precautions 
in approaching it during the night; and by getting into the parallel of the desired 
point without obtaining sightof it; they stand on until. the beakers of one or other 
of the shoals under their bows undeceive them. The same also bappens to those, 
who, by cloudy weather or adverse-winds, are prevented from! /seeing or hearing 
the signal gins fired from San Juan de-Ulua, to warn them,of their improper course 5 
$4 5 7 i ‘iy + 7 
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- ™ These are called the Inner Shoals, which begin at the Gallega and Galleguilla, and surround 
the eastern part of the barbour, as far as the Isle of Sacrificivs. . With respect to these, those 
that commence near Point Anton Lizardo, and thence extend as far as the Anegadilla, or 
Anegatla de Fiera, are called the Outer Shonls. ; ete eRe 
+ This Anegada is the most dangerous): we are indebted for its situation (although not 
fully to be confided in) to Dyn Ciriaco de Cevallos, who determined the N. W. point of it 
to be 15/58’ of a degree east of Vera Cruz, and in latitude 19° 7/30”. Its extent is not 
Known, but according to recent accounts, it consists of two’banks with a channel between 
them, running N. 40° W., and S. 40° E, (true,),.5 or 6 miles in Jength. The greatest losses 
upon this coast happen upon this bank, and upon those of Anton Lizardo; but luckily their 
channels are deep. 104 430 
£ On the 17th of May, 1793, at three o’clock in the morning, a polacre struck: she had 
taken her departure on the preceding day, from 41 miles further north» and had sailed only 
31 miles W.S. W. If there were any currents, they set to the N, W., which would be 
usual, according to the wind, and season of the year; and which was verified by the floating 
casks that were picked up. 3 magi 
§ Many instead of steering in the S. W. quarter, in order to open the mouth of the har- 
bour, are seen shutting it by steering across it, in the S. E. quarter; and sometimes, when. 
they are so near, that the hull and even the lower deck guns may be scen from the curtain of 
the Castle, an elevation of 31 feet. Instances have occurred of its being necessary to discharge 
a gun to draw attention, because they have not scen the Castle, the platform of which is an 
edifice of no small bulk, and of 83 feet in height. If instances of this sort occur in 
such ships, what may not happen to those of less size and elevation of masts. One 
instance has come under notice, of a ship passing so near, that her hull was seen from the 
mole of Vera Cruz, and she continued standing on to the S. E.; when they discovered their 
situation, theré was no other resource left, but to run between the outer shoals, for they were 
entangled with them before they perceived them. It appeared that they had not eyen a com- 
mon telescope'on board. © re Dea hw te Tay er ais = gets 
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‘but by whatever method they discover their real situation, it will have been, most 
teat until much valuable time has been lost, that would have been quite 
‘ vee i 
imight in sbfety. otered the harbour by day, so that they might have passed the 
‘ oes A main cause of taking an incorrect point of departure, is the greater or less 
‘clearness of the atmosphere at the time of taking the marks on the land; for when the 
marks appear very clear,* as they are high, they are estimated nearer than they 
really are, and the consequences are those pointed out: If the weather be not 
clear, or the marks notseen at all,+ the contrary occurs, and in which there is not 
‘so much dancer, because the beach, the colour of the water, or the depth, if due 
‘care be taken, will indicate the measores that must be adopted. 
7th. The most remarkable objects from which the point of departure is generally 
taken, is the most projecting point of the coast, named the Sierra, or Maria An- 
dren, (whence the shore runs to Point Delgado,) which bears from the high plat- 
form of San Juan de Ulua(N.29° W.) N.W.2N. Bernal bears from it, (N. 32° W.) 
‘N. W. tN. Bernal Chico (N. 34° W.) N. W. Northerly, and Point Zempoala 
(N: 38° W.)'N. W.2W. This appears to be an easy and safe method of avoiding 
‘the errors, dangers, and delays, already pointed out; for so soon as either of these 
places on the coast are seen and known, and it is determined to proceed for the 
harbour; after establishing a point of bearing with either of them, sucb’ course 
‘should he steered as may be considered eligible for getting into one of the pre- 
ceding bearings as most convenient, according to the situation of the ship, and 
the wind she then has, or is to be expected. On getting into the desired bearing, 
steer the opposite course, when, if the vessel be more to the southward than was 
expected, the buildings of the City and Castle, and the masts of the large ships, 
should there be any io the harbour, will be seen: andif they are not then visible, 
they will shortly afterward be seen a-head. In either case you should proceed as 
before directed. b 
8th. If it should happen that the durldings, masts, or one of the Inner Shoals, be 
seen in the S. W. or N- W. quarters; or supposing that you may be to the east- 
ward of these furementioned bearings, and also of the Port; it consequently be- 
comes necessary, according to your position, to steer a course in one of these 
quarters, either to double these shoais, if you are much to the eastward or south- 
ward, or to open the mouth of the harbour if you are not so, bearing in mind, 
that the middle of the Inner Anezada,t lies (N. 774° E.) E.N.E.. at the distance 
of 44 miles from the high platform of the castle of San Juan de Ulua; and the 
N. W. part of the Gallaga, which must be left on the larboard hand, lies (N. 4° E.) 
N. 2 W. fromit.’ Between the latter and the Inner Anegada, lies the Island Blan- 
quilla, and the Galleguilla, 
9th. If at that time the wind should be large from the eastward, it will be suffi- 
cient to pass within sight of them, and after passing at a pradent distance from 
the west points of the Galleguilla, and Gallega, for the purpose of bringing on the 
bearings that will be hereafter shewn, (20) because the same wind, if it is not to 
the northward of E. by N. will afterward be scant from Point Soldada inward. If 
at that time it should be scant to the northward, or on the starboard tack, it will 
be necessary to keep close hauled, in order to pass to windward of the Anegada, 
and if this be easily accomplished, the Galleguilla may also be passed, for the 
most northerly parts of both these sboals lie (5S. 85° 20’ E.) E. £N., and contrary, 
distant about 3! miles; the said Island Blanqguillu, lying somewhat to the south- 
ward of this line of bearing. 
- 10th. If this land fail should take place under such circumstances and wea- 
ther, that the North wind will not admit of standing to the westward to pass 
to windward of the Inner Anegada, nor to the eastward, to pass the Outer Ane- 
gada ; there remains no choice but to bear up South or S. W., in order, if possible, 


* They are very often so during the North Winds, and after the rains have commenced. 

+ This happens always when there is a continued breeze, the mist of which covers them, 
particularly from the time when the Norths begin to subside until the Rains begin ; the atmos- 
phere is then loaded with mist to such a degree, that horses and carriages passing along the 
beach from Vera Cruz to the Antigua, are more easily discernible than the coast or high 
lands. . 
en This is the outermost of the shoals of this name, and is about 14 mile in extent, 
E. S, E. and W. N. W. 
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.to take shelter under Isla Verde; (Green Island,) or that of Los Scerificios, ib frotn 
.6 to 13 and 16 fathoms, on good holding ground, riding with two or three anchors 
down, until the easterly breeze sets in, . But, if from anchoriog too far off, 
this shelter does not answer your expectation; if you have a pilot on board, and 
the wind continues a-bead, so.as not to. permit you to evter the harbour, or to 
obtain better shelter; it is recommended to take advantage of the first op- 
portunity of running to anchor under Isla Blanguilla, or Blanca, which lies to 
the northward of Powt Anton Lizardo. . , 515 Ceo" 
11th. Some by their temerity run into these difficulties, when they mighthave 
-been avoided ; for, by having obtained sight.of the Outer Anegada, they baye plied 
to the westward with a scant wind, in the, expectation of its becoming more 
Jarge, which does not always happen ;,and the currents, still operated on by ‘the ~ 
head winds, set with velocity, towards the channels between the shoals. There- 
for the safest way is, when, from the situation of the vessel and the timeof.the 
day, the wind will not permit, to a certainty, of passing the Inner’ Anegada, 
(which lies with the Outer Anegada bearing (S.69° B.) E. by S. distant 4leazoes,) 
and of getting into the harbour with day light, to make a board to ‘the eastward, 
because the shoa/s will then be left astern, and also, because the current being 
favourable, will operate with very good effect, 1) 10 2998)q 

12th. If being farther to the westward, and so situated that you cannot weather 
xound the Galleguilla, in standing to the westward on the starboard tack,) nor 
the Inner Anegada in standing to the eastward; you should, without hesitation, 
bear up S. W. or S. S. W. in mid-channel between, the latter and, the Blanquilla, 
which will be seen on the starboard side, leaving the Anegada and Isla, Verdeion the 
Jarboard: then, keeping a good look out to ayoid the breakers, and i dee alge 
‘cessively S. W., W. S. W. and West, passing the east end of the Gallega Shaul 
on your starboard, and on the Jarboard the Lavandera Shoal, the shallowness of 
which, as well as those preceding it, will be distinctly shown by the breakers jon 
such occasions, and hauling up more or less to anchor in a seaman-like manner, 
where other ships will be seen riding with two.anchors down, and letting go your 
starboard anchor first. ne : sai ‘Sinw ’ 
_. This is called the South East Entrance, and Captain D. Fabio Ali-Ponzont, who 
made a suryey of the port in 1807, gives the following account of it. ‘As all the 
reefs which surround the exterior of the port may be sounded, and their dangers 
seen; and the channels which they form being, of considerable depth; not less 
than the sea within them ; it is therefore,only necessary to be particularly, careful 
ofthat called Lavandera, which being coyered with water, can only be distinguished 
when there is some swell, which breaks on it, particularly swith northerly winds. 
Therefore, in order to enter by the South Bust Channel, when it becomes necessary to, 
pass near that shoal, you will always clear it by keeping Point Gorda a little 
open of the N. E. angle of the fortification, under the Custle of San Juan de Uluay 
until an isolated stone building, which serves for a slaughter house, comes, oa 
with the outer angle of the city, on the wall, and only point of which. stand) 
the barracks, a building of, considerable extent. Having arrived at this Jast 
mark, you will have passed the Lavandera sufficiently in order to steer for the 
vessels in the anchorage, but without going too near the shallow soundings at 
the southern extremity of the bank, in which the reef of Gallegas terminates, 
hereabout.” Gt seb 

“The only channel, although deep, which, on account of ils narrowness, ought 
not to be attempted without a thorough knowledge of it, is that formed by the 
Reef of the Pajaros with that of Sacrificios.. ‘The mark for sailing through it, 
is that already given, namely, keeping Point Gorda a little open of the N. E. 
angle of the fortification under the Castle of Sun Juan de Ulua,”’. 

‘“The narrowness of the deep channel between the Lavandera and the Hornos 
Reefs, renders it unfit for any thing, except for small craft with pilots.” 

13th. Under the same circumstances, ‘and being further to the westward, 
there will be the choice of steering south to pass between the Galleguilla and 
Blanquilla Island, and so on, successively, within sight of the Ga/lega Bank, 
rounding it in the manner just described, up to the anchorage. In fine weather, 
with a moderate sized ship, and a competent knowledge of the place, this pes- 
sage is more commodious, and therefore preferable to the N. W. Channel, 
because it will save the trouble of warping, if the breeze should shift to the 
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14th Those who are acquainted with the Inner Shoals will scldom incur mis-! 
fortunes, because there is food anchorage under Isla Verde, and the Pajaros’ 
Reef. as at the Island Sacrifictos; as there likewise is under shelter of Isla Blanca, 
or Blanguitla, off Point Anton Lizurdo, and that formed’ by the point itself and 
some of the Outer Shoals; the channels between which, with a favourable 
wind, and a competent knowledge of them, are quité clear,for through them, as 
well as between all the Inner Shoals, the harbour may be entered by the Suuth’ 
East Channel, by ships dawing no more than 18! feet water; for the breeze gene-" 
rally raises a little sea, and the depth in the narrowest part between the Gallega 
and Lavandera does not excced 21 feet * : Nes 
~ 15th. Tin consequence of any irregular navigation or mistake, you should have 
passed through either of the channels that the Outer Shoals form with each other, or 
with Anton Lizardo Point, with a vessel of greater draught than 182 feet, that is, 
the ship being between the outer and the inner groupe of shoals ; or, if from either 
of these causes, she should he in that’ situation, and be under the necessity of 
entering the harbour by the North West Channel, you must proceed immediately by 
the method pointed out in the 8th paragraph.” , rs 
~ 16th. Having thus described the method of entering the harbour by the South 
East Entrance, and the incidents that render that passage necessary, we shall 
now proceed to describe all that relates to the principal, or North West Channel. ~ 

_ th. All the well-grounded fears respecting this harbour may be avoided, by 
not approaching it with afresh north wind ; or by mooring or secuting your vessel 
well before it blows with violence. The’ Fnner Shoals do not much affect vess¢ 
not drawing more than 15 feet water; for the only dangers that are in the channel, 
to those of greater draaght, are the Outer aud Inner Laxas, which are composed of 
flat stones! The extensive banks of the Gallegu and Galleguilla, on the eastern 
side of the entrance, and the Reef off Point Gorda on the west, which lic néarly a 
league asunder, furm the opening, called ‘the Outer Channel, while Point Suldadd 
upon the Gallega, on the east, aud thé Reef‘of Caleta, on the west, form the mouth 
of the TImer Chunnel. These reefs aré visible, particularly when there is any wind 
to raise the breakers on thenr; and they may be safely passed atthe distance of a 
cable’s length. If there is no sea, or swell'dn, and the rising tide has covered 
the ‘rocks that terminate the visible projecting points of the Galleza and Galle- 
guilla, a very moderatc décrec of vigilance ‘will enable any perSon to distinguish 
them very readily by the colour of the water, as they cannot have more than three 
feet on them, in the mornings duting the summer, and in the afternoons in the 
winter; which is the order most generally remarked in the irregular rise that 
the sea takes at this place. At night they are most dangerous, under the com- 
bination of darkness, high water, and ‘so little wind, that the sea does not break 
upon them. , : 

“18th. If, in consequence of an error in the reckoning, you should find yourself 
fo the westward of the last of the bearings mentioned in the seventh paragraph, 
or off Antigua Bay ; the coast itself, or the low land, will point out the necessity of 
running along it to the S. E. or E.S. E. toward the harbour, which will show itself 
a-head ; but you ought not to go into less than 8 or 9 fathoms off the Points Brava 
and Gorda, the reefs of which show themselves by the breakers with all winds ; 
and, if on this passage, it should happen at day break, or in the morning, that the 
land breeze is from south to S. E., the ship must be kept on the starboard tack so 
long as possible, in order that she may be to the northward of the harbour, when 
the sea breeze sets in; and there will be no time lost in running alittle to the 
eastward, with the expectation of the wind inclining more to the N.E., with 
which you may reach the anchorage on one tack, and thereby avoid the necessity’ 
of anchoring outside, and the subsequent labour of warping in. 
19th. 1f from the same cause, the day breaks when you are to the north or 

N.N. E. of the city, and in sight of it, with the wind off the land, you must not. 


 ® According to the plan of D, Fubio Ali-Ponsoni, made in 1807, in this channel, or strait,, 
there are from 24 to 28 feet and more, i 
“4p This work, so necessary in a place probably the most dangerous of avy known, would be; 
greatly facilitated, if, on approaching the harbour, there is time, after getting ready the 
anchors, cables, &c. to get out the boats; observing to keep the capstans clear, and every 
thing ready for the necessary manceuyres in pone to anchor. 
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ass to the westward of the meridian of the port, nor of the first bearing of it, 
mentioned in the 7th paragraph,) with the coast, if the latter be in sight, and the 
former not: for if the breeze takes to the S. E., and no land breeze come on, or if 
the breeze is very light, it, might cost some days to get in; for with such winds 
from the eastward, the currents rup with force to the N.W. However, it will be 
well,, if by day, you keep some object in view, by the bearings of which it will be 
easily perceived what method ought to be followed; and at night, by attention to 
the soundings. yy 
. 20th. Being to the eastward of the harbour, and secing the vity and castle, as well 
as the Inner Ancgada, Blanquilla Isle, &c.,, with the wind from the eastward, which, 
as we have said in the nirth paragraph, may be scant from Point Suldada inwards ; 
you mast direct your course according:as the wind is more or less free, so as to 
bring the high tower of the casile to the south; a little to the eastward of which 
bearing lies the N. W. extremity of the Gallega; aad seeing it, as well as distin- 
guishing the two towers* of San £ranciscv and the Cathedral in the city, proceed 
inward, by keeping away to avoid the Galleguilla, and Gallega, until you bring 
them in a line, bearing south, or very nearly so; which is the first leading mark 
in the plan of the harbour. But if you are to the westward of that line of bear- 
ing, and. close hauled on the Jarbuard tack, it will be sufficient to get on it, and 
afterwards follow it; as on:being-north of the Galleguilla, it will not be necessary 
to proceed to the eastward, except in the case mentioned in the 18th paragraph. 
21st. Being to the westward of these shoals, in 25 or 30 fathoms water, with 
the two towers in aline, or even with the tower of the Cathedral open to the S.E, 
of that of San Francisco, if the wind should be from E.N.E. or E. by N., as said 
in the ninth paragraph, you will proceed for the entrance by the first mark, dimi- 
nishing the depth to 6 and 44 fathoms, on good holding ground, until the salient 
angle of the Battery of St. Crispin, or the S. E. angle of the castle of San Juan de 
Ulua, comes open of the equally salient one of San Pedro, or N. W. Bustion, (the 
second leading mark on the plan,) or, what comes to the same, until the whole of 
Sacrificios Island comes open, to the) S.W. of the Castle; you must then steer 
towards Point Hornos, and successively as you run in, towards Point Mocambo,} or 
Sacrificios Island;.on which direction, having passed between the Caleta Reef 
and the Soldado Point, and luffing up or keeping away, as may be necessary to 
keep in the middle of the channel, you will enter the harbour clear of the Outer 
Laxa,{ which is the most dangerous, and also of the Liner One,§ by running close to 
their buoys, if they are laid down, until the angle of San Pedro’s Bastion bears nearly 
E, N. E. from the wheel of the tiller, and then luff up to let go the larboard 
anchor, which should lie to the N, W., and you ought to occupy a place in the 
first ticr of ships. But if it should be necessary to pass on to another, you must 
run in, and let go the same anchor where the pilot directs, according to the orders 
he has received for placing the ship, or to the situation according to circumstances 
she may occupy. You ought to have every thing quite clear for anchoring, whea 
you are off the breast work of the.castle, at the moment the order is given; for, if 
you do not, the least inconvenience and risk, will be that of weighing it, and 
carrying it out again, which you cannot always dojas you may wish. 4 

EE 

* These towers are the two westernmost ; that of San Francisco is a complete tower, termi- 
nating in a square flat roof; the other is not ; it has not a third story, nor a terminating point, 
and is, consequently, square. The little tower and cupola of the Hermitage of Pastera, which 
is further to the west than these two towers, cannot cause any mistake, as it is so small 3 hor 
psa of San Augustin, which ‘terminates also in a square flat roof, and is to the eastward of 
them. 

+ They are the two points that are seen on the S. E. side of the city. 

t This Las 164 feet on it at low water, and is at the inner part of Point Soldado; its first 
mark is the flagstaff of the Castle ina line with the second merlon, near the angle of the 
visible shoulder of the Bastion of San Pedro; and the thwart mark is, the first two poles, which 
are on the larboard hand, upon the Gallega Shoal, in a line. 

§ Ithas 22 feet on it, and lies almost in the channel near to the salient angle of San Pedro 
Bastion. ts first mark is, the said angle of the shoulder in a line with a small turret on the 
parapet and fifth merlon of the contiguous curtain that faces the N. W.; and the second or 
thwart mark is the second two poles on the shoal before-mentioned, in a line. 
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Cavurtrons. 


» 22d. If the anchor isd 


cceshon ropped in its proper place, and the wind is from E.N.E. 


re you must carry outa warp of, at least, two stream cables length 
to the S. E. to get the ship nearly into the berth she is to.occupy, and by passing 
the warp aft* Over it, which will be attended with some trouble, as both wind and 
current will be against you, heave her stern round, and carry out springs; and 
also receive on board on the starboard: side, the bend of a: cable, which is kept 
ready ; and if you do not get this assistance, you must seod a stream eable to be 


made fast to the ring, and baul close in; this will afterwards serve as a guy for 


the lannch to carry the ends of the eables on shores ‘ 

23d. If on account of the scantiness of the wind, the anchor has not been 
dropped in its proper place, the warp must be longer, or another must be prepared, 
that by hauling it in, at the sametimeas the cable is hove in, the anchor may be 
weighed, and let go again in its proper place, without obstruction to the necessary 
duty of the ship. 

24th. If the winds be from, N.E. to north, or in the N.W. quarter, it is advi- 
sable, if it be possible, to have on buard the hawser, which is made fast to the 
ring, or to the end or bight of the cable prepared in it, to haul in’ by, before 
heaving in the cable; in this case, although the current sets inward, there will be 
little difficulty in bringing the ship round, and you way even carry out the stern- 
fast without a warp. i 

_ 20th. It is necessary to be very careful with the N. W. anchor, when anchoring, 
with the wind trom E.N.E. to E.S.E., because, as you must let it go on bear- 
ings nearly opposite to the vessel, when in her place, if it does not turn, when 
you are warping past by it, the erown will remain towards the ship instead of the 
ting being so; and if that should be the case it would not turn itself, until the 
ship come to hang by it, in some North wind, and then perhaps it might not hold. 
This is a thing, however, which ought immediately to be attended to, for it will 
cost but little trouble, to weigh itjand let it go agaio ina proper manner; the 
neglect. of doing which wight be attended with great risk;an omission, however, 
not without examples. It is also necessary to be very careful in laying this 
N.W. anchor,} so that its cableshould not bear a greater strain than that to the 
N.E.; for, in case of its parting, the latter can be replaced from the castle or the 
vessel, but the former cannot either from one or the other, /and if it fails, a tragical 
catastrophe may ensue. t ' f j 

26th. What has beensaid on the winds by the author of these instructions, is 
directed io the object of reachiogithis harbour properly prepared, so that you 
ought to have four anchors ready, with your best cables bent to them; and also 
when in it, without once thinking of its not being the'season of the Norths; for as 
before noticed, they sometimes come on so suddenly, and blow with such fury. out 
of their proper season, that at sea they do not’afford time for vessels to furl their 
sails ; and in harbour, they render it in a moment impossible to get on board, and 
much more to get any assistance, unless it is given from the curtain of the castle, 
between the two bastions; and which cancot aiways be reckoned-upon with the 
hecessary promptitude. Or it may be impracticable, on account,of the, vessel’s 
distance from the wall, or of other ships intervening; .and if the N. W. cable 
should fail, there is no remedy, as we have before, said. 

27th. From these reasons, every mariner who is acquainted with the want of 
shelter, and narrowness of this harbour, can infer how dangerous it must be, for 
aman of war, or other large vessel, during the season of the Nortis, to anchor at 
night fall withio sight of the city,f or afterwards in sight of the light in the -light- 
house, and also in the mouth of the Inner Channel, that is, as far advanced as Point 


* ‘This must be understood of having to haul into the tier with a cable fastened to the ring, 
or an auchor on the shoal, and moored in 23 fathoms; but if you have to anchor on the 
swing, one must be laid out to the S. E. in the most convenient manner, after having dropped 
the N. W. one in its place, or the contrary. 

‘+ Lhe commodore’s, or of whoever occupies the first rings or tier, ought certainly to be 
80, for the stock might catch the edge of the Inner Lara. 

+ To be onclean ground, you must take care that it bears nothing to the westward of 

south; because more to the eastward, there are patches of bad as well as good ground. 
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Soldado ; as it happens that when the Breeze comes to the S. H. it will not permit 
them to run in to secure themselves, in the nianner directed in paragraphs 22 to 
24; and therefore, whenever they have to anchor off that point, they ought imme- 
diately to prepare a warp for warping in, the very instant the wind will allow of it, 
without. delaying it ow any consideration whatever ; for, whether there have been 
any appearances of a Norgh or not, it may come on; as, when you least expect it, 
it comes suddenly, and never wore fiercely than in the serenest nights, and with 
the clearest sky. M7 ; PARE OS EWA te naa 
“28th. If om account of calms, a ship has been brought to anchor in sight of Vera 
Cruz, or of the lighthouse, or outside of these situations, on the Coast of Chacalacas, 
Juan Angel, &c. in from 50 to 20 fathoms, on good bolding ground, the topsails 
ought to be reefed, and every thing prepared for weighing, om the slightest breath 
of wind, or appearance of cluudiness from the North, which ought to warn you; 
or to cut or slip, if it comes on suddenly, that you may manoeuvre or work ship, 
as may be necessary, in consequence of its force, the situation and size of the 
vessel, or other circumstances, whether by standing to the eastward and earry- 
ing all the sail possible, which is the most advisable method of clearing the Outer 
Anegada, fram which. arises the greatest risk; or by standing off and on until day- 
light, and then to run for the harbour; or to run for the harbour with sail propor- 
tioned to the distance and the tine: but of these ‘two last observations, the: first 
oughtionly to be taken im case'of being entangled, acd not able to clear the Inner 
Anegada ; and the second. from urgent necessity, in case of being in want of provi- 
sions, or having sustained damage, &c. or from having a small vessel with good an- 
chors and cables, and saffcient knowledge of the place to run with certainty ; or in 
ease of the wind’s decreasing, when it might be practicable to ran in towards the 
coast.. You ought always to keep in mind the risk there is, particularly with & 
large vessel, in going into the harbour in a strong gale, for it blows more violently 
within thatit does without; and itis to be considered that cassalties may defeat the 
most ably-concerted measures for anchoring in such critical circumstances, as those 
produced by much wind, a heavy sea, narrowness of the anchorage, the quantity of 
anchors scattered over it, the vessels in it, and the want of assistance. On these oc+ 
casions too, the necessary operations are not a little embarrassed, by finding vessels 
driven from their anchors, and others obliged to cut, driven on shore on th 
Hornos Reef or the Lavandera Sival, to the imminent peril of many lives. 4 
29th. Some expose themselves to these difficulties wiven they might be avoided: 
for on getting sight of Vera Ornz, at the close of day, they stand on towards the 
harbour with an expectation that the breeze will continue, but this does not always 
happen; for although it might favour them a little, yet it generally gives way to 
the land wind, (from West to South, when it announces fine weather; and if 
bad, from North to West,) or to a calm; and; consequently, frustrating the at- 
tempt io the first case, and in the latter, they are compelled to remain outside, 
and exposed. ; = ; 
80th. Being aware of this, and that, even if the land breeze comes, there is no 
certainty of its continuing,’ or that it will be suitable for clearing the Galleguilla 
and Gallega, and to open the mouth of the harbour; it will be necessary, at the 
setting of the sun, (When the manoeuvres made can be seen from the signal 
tower,) or even before, to determine on the succeeding operations, according as 
the season of the year, appearance of the weather, the distance from Vera Cruz, 
or the shoals, and the number of sbips in the harbour, may render them ad- 
visable ; and, in case there is the least doubt of being able to get into port before 
dark, if in the time of the Norths, it will be expedient to haul to the wind on the 
starboard tack, and stand off for 7.or 8 leagues to the N. N. W., N. N. E. or N. E. 
of it: such a position will be a good one for receiving a North wind, if it 
comes on in the night, and if not, for working early in the morning, so as. to 
get sight of the castle, city, &c.; but if you have not a large vessel, and it be 
not in the season of the Jorths, this precaution admits of some modifications. 
sist. From the preceding remarks, it may be inferred how improper it is to at- 
tempt to enter this harbour by night, especially with ships of the line, or others” 
approaching to their draught of water. It has, however, been successfully done, 
and, doubtless, will be again; but the author of these instructions once entered it 
with a combination of all desirable circumstances, and yet very narrowly escaped, 
the most disastrous consequences. | 


32d. Notwithstanding what has been said relative to the winds, if, in the good: 
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, Season, there,can be any confidence in them, it may be expected in the months of 
_ May, June, July, and; pertiaps, August; in which, if.you wish to make for the 
harbour, on nearing the Laney Channel, if with a large vessel, the following in- 
_Structions must be observed, if the wind is fayonrable; but if not, according 
‘to the greater or Jess distance you may be from the harbour, when a contrary wind 
,orcalm ensues, you will auchor or not, in the confidence that every. practical 
assistance will be given you; and that you will have a pilot off with the least 
possible delay, upon, your firing two guns precipitately, as an indication both of 
your intention to anchor, and of your being in wantof a pilot: the castle will 
_auswer you with two guns fired deliberately, both to indicate to you that you 
are understood, and that you shall have the desired assistance, and 10, give an 
opportunity, by the flash of the second gun, of taking the bearings, if you 
had pot got them before. 
33d. Nigbt then ‘coming on, when you are ib the sight. of Vera Cruz, and of the 
lighthouse on the east side of the harbour, and at one, two, three, or more 
_miles to the northward of the Jnner Anegada, Blanquilla Island, or the Galleguilla ; 
steer to the W. N. W., to open the, mouth of the barbour, until the lazhthouse 
‘bears (S, S. W.) S. by W.2 W.; and. thence steer (West) W. 2S: watil it bears 
_(South) S$, 2, E. and afierwards (S. W.) S. W. 3.S, until it bears (S.by FE.) 
.S. by E,3 BE. when you should steer (South) S. } E. being then on, or nearly so, 
_ with the first Jeading mark of the plan, and in the Outer Chaunel, diminishing the 
depths to nearly 43 fathoms ; and, when the light bears (S. E. 4 ES. E. by BLE. 
you will be in the place where itis usual to take a pilot; and there, if it be a ship 
of the line, or one of great draught of water, and you have determined not to 
enter, drop your anchor to wait for day-lizht. But ifthe ship be of a middling size, 
and you have no pilot to direct your entering, which you are desirous of effecting, 
you must steer (S. E. by S.) S. E. £ S. for the purpose of passing, the Outer 
Laxa, until the light bears (E. by S.) E.2S. when you must steer in (B.S. E.) 
E.S. E. i E. going close to, but clear of, the N. W. buoys, and afterwards, pro- 
ceed as directed in paragraphs 21 to 24, or, seaman-like, according to the then 
existing circunistances, 
34tb. If the night comes on when you are on the meridian of the harbour, or to 
the (N. N. W.) N. N. W. 3 W. of the lighthouse, you. must steer so as to get it 
to bear (S. by E.) S. by E. 2.E.; and fromthence you must steer (South) 
S. 3 E., being on, or nearly so, with the first leading mark of the plan, and suc- 
cessively, as has been directed in the foregoing paragraph. : 
Finally. Uf night comes on when you are (N. W. by N.) N. W.4N.. from the 
light, which will be near to the shore, you must steer (Kast) E,2.N.or (Ey by S.) 
E.1S. to keep clear of Points Brava and Gorda; and as soon as the latter is 
passed, steer (5. E. by 8S.) S.E.£S or towards the light itself, aotil,you find from 
6 to 5 fathoms. when you should steer (S.S. E.) S.S. E. 3 E. until the light bears 
(E. by S.) E.£S.; then you may steer(E. 5. E.) E.S E, 2. into the harbour ; 
but, if you have to conduet a vessel drawing less than 15 feet water, having passed 
Point Gorda, you may continue the course of (5. E. by 5.) 5. E, £8. without dan- 
ger from Point Soldada, the Caleta, or from the Outer Laxa, over which, ia such a 
case, you may pass. 


: 
; 


Directions for Samine from Sea to the Ancnorace at the Istanp 
SacriFicios. 


The Island of Sacrificios is a small sandy island of about 300 yards circumference, 
is the south-easternwost of the banks or shoals lying off Vera Cruz, and is distant 
about three miles from the Castle of San Juan de Ulua. The anchorage at this island 
is excellent, the ground good for holding, and the water comparatively smooth in 
the heaviest Norths, as the reefs lying to the northward of it, form so many break- 
waters. 

On coming in from the northward, and making the land, and having brought the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulua to bear about W. by S., steer towards it in that direction, 
until you sce the breakers on the Anegada de Dentro, which (as before said) is about 
four miles from the Castle, and will be seen ‘nearly a-head, All the shoals or reefs © 
will now be visible; and you must change your course to the S.S.W. for Saerz- 
fieios, passing them all on your starboard side, within a cable’s length, if nécessary. 
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On approaching Sacrificios, haul close round to its S. E. end, and let go your best 
bower anchor, close under the reef to the eastward, and your small bower to the 
westward, so as to have an open hawse to the northward. 

All the other reefs form very good channels also, which may be passed through, 
if necessary; but they are not so good as the one described, as in that there are 
no shoals to the S.E of you, but those of Anton Lizardo. Since the expulsion of 
the Spaniards from this part of the coast, the Mexicans have built a Fort on 
Mocambo Point, for the protection of Sacrificios anchorage ; the fort is named Fort 
Mocambo. There is no water to be procured at this place, but there is a good 
stream at Mocambo Point, and that of Hurnos, where, in moderate weather, it may be 
obtained with little trouble. 


From Vers Cruz to the Bay of SAN BERNARDO. 


From the Harbour of Vera Crvz, the coast trends about (N. 53° W.) N. W. by 
W.EW. 11 miles, to the River Antigua, whence forming something of a bend, 
it extends (N. 20° W.) N.N. W.4 W.G miles further to the Pont and River 
Chacalacds, and forms also a bay, named that of Antigua. From Chacalacas it fol- 
lows in the same direction of (N. 20° W.) N. N. W. 4 W. G long miles farther, to 
the Point of Zempoala, formng also between the two alight, extending to the west-. 
ward, and in which, at the distance of 3 miles. the River Juan Angel discharges its 
waters. Front Zempoala the coast sweeps to the westward, forming a regular bay, 
with Point Bernal, which lies about 10 miles (N. 21° W.) N. N. W. 2 W. from 
rs eon This Pot Bernal’ bears from Vera Cruz (N. 29° 28’ W.) 
N.W.IN. — 

On the south side of Bernal Point, and at the distance of about a mile, there is 
an islet, named Bernal Chico, which bears from Vera Cruz (N. 31° 52’ W.) 
N. W. !.N. and which, as well as the shore of the bay, is very clear, and 
you may pass, without fear, between it and the point, in 5 and 52 fathoms water. 
To the south of it, there is shelter against winds from the N. W. quarter, as far 
as North, but none from the winds to the eastward of North. To ancbor in this 
bay, there is no need for any other guide but the lead, there being, at half a 
mile from the beach, 4% fathoms water. OIf this coast, between Zempoala and 
Bernal, there is a shoal which breaks, which lies (North, somewhat to the Bast) 
N. 3. W. from Zempoala Point, at the distance of 4 miles, and, at a similar dis- 
tance from the coast, athwart of it: itis necessary to be cautious of it, especially 
at night, and Jarge ships should always pass on the outside of it; for between 
it and the shore there is a spit of rocks running off from the land, with only 4 fa- 
thoms upon it. 

From Point Bernal the coast runs (North) N.3 W. 4 miles to Maria Andrea 
Point, which bears from Vera Cruz N. 28° 32' 30" W. (true.) From Point Maria 
Andrea, it is (N. 181° W.) N.N. W.2 W.9 miles to Point Delgada, from which 
the coast trends (N. 33° W.) N. W.2N.10 miles to Point Piedras, which derives 
its name from the rocks by which it is encompassed. From Point Piedras the di- 
rection of the coast continues in the same direction, a distance of 70 miles, to the 
River Tuspan. From this River it rons (N.31° W.) N. W.4N. 15 miles to the 
Bar of Tanguijo; from which it is 23 miles (North) N. 3 W. to Cape Roxo, which, 
by good observations, is in latitude 21°35’ N. and 1° 14’ 45” west longitude from 
Vera Cruz. / 

Between Cape Roxo and the River Tuspan there are various. shoals and islets, 
lying at a distance from the coast, forming good breakwaters and excellent 
roadsteds, sheltered from the Norths. The first to the southward is the Shoal of 
Tuspan, lying about 11 miles (N. 60° E.) N. E 3 E. from the river of that name: 
upon this shoal there is a groupe of islets, and on the S. W. part of it is good 
anchorage in from 7 to 9 fathoms water. on coarse sand, which is found at 2 cables’ 
Jength from its edge. About N. W. 4 W. from this shoal, and at the distance of 
12 miles, lies the shoal, named Bajo de Enmedio, or Middle Shoal, which is dis- 
tant from the coast, and (East) E. 2 N. of the River Tanguijo, 8 miles, This 
shoal is much smaller than the former, but it also affords good anchorage on the 
S. W. part, in 54, 7, and 9 fathoms on sand. North, a little easterly, (true) 
of this shoal, and at the distance of 3} miles, is that named Tanguijo Shoal, 
which, at its S. W. part, bas better anchorage than the other two just mentioned. 
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poe channale formed by these shoals are very clear, and with a good depth of 
ote and between them and the coast, there are no dangers but what are 

Off Cape Rowo are the islands of Blanquilla and Lobos ; the first, which is a bank 
with several small islets on it, lies (B.S. E.) E. S. E.3 E. from the Cape, at 
the distance of about 4 miles. (South, a little easterly) S. 2 E. from it, and at the 
distance of 6 miles is the Island Lobos, in latitude 21° 26’ N. and longitude 
1° 8' 45" W. of Vera Cruz. From the north side of this island extends a great 
rocky shoal, which leaves a strait of only 3 miles wide between it and Blanquilla; 
there is also a shoal in the middle of this Strait. so that much caution is required 
in passing through it. To the S. W. of these islands there is excellent anchorage, 
well sheltered from the Norths ; and, to take it, there is no necessity for particular 
instructions. 

All the coast that we have described, from Vera Cruz to Cope Roxo, is clean and 
deep, and without any other dangers than the rocky ridges, or spits, which stretch 
off from Juan Angel in the bay of Bernal, and at Point Gorda; and all along the 
whole of it, the soundings extend from shore 8 or 10 leagues ; and it is so deep, 
that at 1 to 2 miles from the beach, you will find from 5 to 7 fathoms. The land is 
not very high, and almost all terminates in a sandy beach: it is covered with brash- 
wood and small trees, which are very thick, and appear green at a considerable 
distance: and although there are not any prominent marks to distinguish the 
land by, the latitude will be sufficient to point out what part of the coast a ship 
may beon. Nevertheless, it may be asefal ia some cases to know that Mount San 
Juan and the Island Blanquilla bear S, 65° W. (true) and the contrary. From Cape 
Roxo the coast rounds to (N. 19° W.) N.N. W. 4 W.a distance of 7 miles, and 
forms the front of that cape, from which the mouth of Tampico River bears N.37° W. 
distant 43 miles. = 

The RIVER TAMPICO is considerable, and has a depth of water sufficient 
for ships that draw less than 22 fathoms. Its dar stretches about N. W. and 
Ss. E., and has a greater or less depth on it according to the floods of the river. 
It is situated, by good observation, in latitude 22° 15’ 30”N., and longitude 
1° 42) 33” W. from Vera Cruz. Although in this line of coast there are no 
marks that can be seen by any but pilots, nevertheless there is a height to 
the southward of the river’s mouth, that may in some measure serve as a 
guide ; and also the opening in the land, formed by the river’s mouth, which is 
easily distinguished at the same time as the surf on the bar. As before mentioned, 
you may anchor in any depth you please, as the ground is good for holding; the 
only inconvenience being the sea raised by the wind, and the heavy swell during 

. the calm nights. 

About 5 miles within the bar, there is, on the southern bank, a little channel, 
which leads to the lagoon of Zampico, or the Old Yown; this bas three islets in 
it, and at the entrance, the Old Town, and tbat of Tampico, bear about S.S. W. 
from the bar, distant nearly 5 miles. To the, N.W. of that channel is another 
which leads to the town of Altamira; and 10 leagues ina straight line from that 
of Zampica up the river, is that of Panueo; at all these three towns provisions of 
every sort may be obtained. On the coast comprised between Tanguijo and the 
River Tampico, in which Cape Roxo is situated, there is nothing more than anarrow 
tongue of land, which separates the lagoon of Tamiagua from the sea, 


The following Directions for Tampico Bar, are from ithe Remarks of a 
Britis Navigator. 


“The Bar is in latitude 22° 16’ N.; and as all the land around it has nearly the 
same appearance, it is rather difficult to find the entrance to the river. 

« Therefore strangers coming from the eastward, and having obtained soundings 
in 60 fathoms, should immediately endeavour to get into the latitude of 22° 16', or 
22° 18’, and from thence steer westward in that parallel. If the latitude can be 
observed, this is certainly the best method of making a good landfall; but in the 
absence of an observation for the latitude, and falling in either to the northward 
or southward of the river, it may be known as follows:—In the latitude of 22°, 
there is arange of little bills, not higher than large houses, at 5 or 6 leagues to the 
southward of the bar; and in Jatitude 22° 9’, apparently about 4 or 5 miles in 
shore, and on the fall of a cliff, stands the town of Tampico, easily seen from sea, 

Part IV. I 
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and is the only town on this part of the coast ; in the south end of it are two long 
white houses; the other parts appear like scattered houses. From abreast of this 
town to the anchorage off the bar, the distance is about7 miles northward. The en- 
trance of this river cannot be distinguished at a greater distance than 4 or 5 miles, 
as there are only three or four small huts on the south side of the entrance to know 
it by. To the northward of the river 6 or 7 miles, and 3 or 4 miles in shore, there 
is a small flat hill, which at the distance of 6 or 7 miles, appears like a flat boat, 
bottom upward; and between it, and the entrance of the river, the. tops of the 
small hillocks, along shore, being covered with white sand, have the appearance of 
sand-hills, rather than of a sandy beach:. these are the only objects that can be of 
any assistance to a stranger in finding the entrance of the river. 

“ Having discovered the river, and intending to anchor, do so with the entrance 
bearing S.W. or S. W. by W., in the depth of 7 or 8 fathoms; the distance from 
the shore will then be about 3 miles, ona bottom of fine soft mud, that holds well, 
a little to the northward of the river, in a good situation to get under way, should 
it come to blow. But it must be noticed that this anchorage is not in the least 
sheltered from either wind or sea; and, during the winter months, that is, from 
November until the middle of April, the North gales blow with such violence, that 
it is impossible for any ship to remain at her anchors, and should the wind veer to the 
eastward of north, you cannot carry sail to clear the land. Hence the necessity of 
paying particular attention to the appearance of the weather, that so soon as there 
is the least sign of its blowing, you may get under way, and make sail to the 
N.E., until you get off the soundings, when you may lie to until a change takes 
place. It isto be noticed, that these gales generally blow from N. by W. to 
N.W. by N., and very seldom veer to the eastward of north. ‘ 

“The entrance to this river is very dangerous, the general depth of the 
water on the bar being from 8 to 13, or 14 feet; and the strong current from 
the river meeting the surf, makes a continued sheet of broken water en- 
tirely across; and the bar being formed of quicksand, shifts with every gale of 
wind ; and even in moderate weather, at the anchorage, has a very alarming ap- 
pearance to those who are unacquainted with it. With the wind blowing in, it is 
more dangerous to come out with a boat than to goin. ‘Within the dar the river is 
about three-quarters of a mile broad, with a depth of 3 to 5 fathoms water; and 
it is navigable between 20.and 30 leagues from its entrance. The Village of Tam- 
pico is about 54 miles up, and stands on the south side of a dake, where the water 
is so shallow, that boats can only approach it to about half a mile. This village 
holds a trade with the British West India Colonies.” 


From the Bar of Tampico the coast trends (N. 16° W.) N. N. W. 2 W. 19 miles, 
to the Bar of Ciega; the coast is clear, and with good depth, for the distance of 
9 miles, when you begin to find pointed rocks at intervals, but which do not ex- 
tend above 2 miles from the shore. From Yampico Bar to the northward, you will 
find no more high land on the coast than the ridges of sand-hills, (medanos,) 
which extend to the river of Indios Moralenos; and some double hills inland, 
called Mirador, Mecate, Chapopote, and Martinez, from whence the chain of moun- 
tains continues to the N. W. 

Ciega Bar has only 3 feet water on it, and within it there is a shallow lagoon, 
which communicates with that of Aliamira. Due west (true) from Ciega Bar 
is the hill of Metate, which is inhabited by wild Indians. 

From the Bar of Ciega to that of Trinidad, the coast lies (N. 8° W.) 
N.by W.} W. for 7 miles; in the proximities of which the bottom is rocky, like 
the preceding: the bar has no more than 2 feet on it at low water. 

From the Bar of Trinidad to Tordo Bar, the distance is 11 miles (North) N.2 W. 
and all the bottom is good, with the exception of some pointed rocks which are 
scattered about, which also do not lie farther off than 2 miles. On Yordo Bar 
there is only 33 feet at low water, and witbin it there are various shallow 
lagoons: all this coast is bordered with low hills or hillocks; and 2 leagues 
inJand from these, there are some which rise a little, and are named the 
hill of Chapopote, or of Commandante. Towards the N.W. there are seen three 
double hills, which are called the Martinez, and serve as landmarks for entering 
over the bar, for they bear due West (true) from it. Further inland than these 
three hills are seen the Sierras, or mountain ridge of Tamaolimpa, extending in 
a N.W. direction, which serve asa refuge for the wild Indians. From this bar 
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hawt: the lagoons become’ more numerous, all of them being of salt: water ; 
nace — is only to be found in pools between the hillocks, where it has 
after rain. 
. From the Bar of Tordo to that of the River Marina, or Santander, the coast 
agate . — N. by W.2 W. 18 leagues, and is of good depth to within 
u the bar, when several detached and pointed rocks are met with, 
extending 2 miles from the beach. Six leagues to the northward of the Bar of 
Tordo, is a place named Ostional, at which the lagoon of Morales, whenever it 
is alittle agitated, communicates with the sea:* in this lagoon there is abun- 
dance of fish, and there is a watering place in front of Ostional: the lagoon of 
Morales extends to the River Marina. r 

The Bar of the River Marina, or Santander, has 64 feet of water, and the Hills of 
Palma and Carrizo serve as marks for it; the channel of the river being midway 
between them: before this the river formsia great lake, of which the shores are 
low. Eight Jeagues up the river is the town of Sota la Marina, which is 10 
leagues distant from the colony of New Santander, at which all necessary provi- 
sions may be procured. The Jake, which is within the bar, and below the neck of 
the river, is full of shallows, and has only one channel of 11 or 18 feet water, but 
in the river there are 4 or 5 fathoms. All this coast presents a very low sandy 
coh en part of it is there fresh water to be found, except at some 

istance inland. 

From the Bar of Santander the shore, which is very low and sandy, trends 
(N. N. E.) N. by E.4 E. and (N. by E.) N. 1 E. for the distance of 25 leagues 
to the Bocas Ciegas, or Cerradas, which are four, within the distance of a league, 
and through which the sea enters when there are storms: and they may be dis- 
tinguished at 3 or 4 leagues off at sea. They communicate with the Madre 
Lagoon, which extends thence to the River San Fernando, or Tigre. Eight leagues 
to the northward of the River Marina, the interior high land terminates, and 
on all the land continues low; the lagoons, in many parts, forming the 

orizon. 

From the Bocas Ciegas to the river of Sun Fernando, or Tigre, the coast runs 
(N. 24° E.) N. by E.4 E. and continues of the same appearance as that last 
described. The Bar of San Fernando bas on it nearly 3 feet at low water: the 
water of this river is brackish, owing to the communication it bas with the 
lagoons, and fresh water is to be obtained in it only in the time of the rains; but, 
on the south coast of its bay, there is a good pool of standing water, where any 
urgent necessity may be relieved. 

From the Bar of San Fernando the coast trends (N. 34° E.) N.N. E.i E. to a 
distance of 11 miles; then (N. 13° E.) N. 4 E. 19 miles; and, afterwards, 
(N. 5° W.) N. by W.2£ W. about 8 miles, to the River Bravo, or North River. 
The Bar of the River Bravo is good, and very straight: it extends East and 
West (true) and has 63 feet on it at low water. This river is of fresh water, 
and has a regular current the whole year, which is more or less strong in pro- 
portion to the waters it receives; within the bar there are 3 and4fathoms. As 
all the land hereabout is equal and very low, it has no distinguishing marks: 
the only object that can serve as such is a small lagoon, which extends from the 
Tigre to this river, the bar of which extends a league into the sea; and, at a 
greater distance, it may also be noticed, that the fresh water changes the colour 
of the sea, a thing unknown at any other bar on this coast. 

From the River Bravo the coast trends (N. 27° W.) N.W.byN. for5 miles, - 
where there isa shallow bar; and (North) N.{ W. trom this 4 miles further, 
there is another bar, with 14 or 15 feet water on it, but with very little shelter, 
having a very wide mouth, and the shore being very low, and from the lagoon with 
which it communicates, having but a short space of about 4 and 4} fathoms depth, 
where in case of necessity a vessel may anchor; in every other part there are not 
More than 2 or3 feet water, even to the extent of the horizon, and as far as the 
main Jand, which Is at a considerable distance. It is necessary to be much on 
your guard at this place, on account of the Indians, who come down to the sea- 
shore in Piragaas. On all this part of the coast there is no fresh water, not even 
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* This may be during the seasons of heavy rains ; but we bave good detailed plans of this 
part of the coast, which contain no such communication. ¢ 
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by digging wells. ‘To know this bar, whichis called Barra de Santiago, you have 
no other guide than the latitade; and also observing that to the northward of it, 
the lagoon begins to increase in breadth.* The entrance of the bar is near to the 
North Point, and lies E.N. E. and W.S. W. to the anchorage in 4 or 44 fathoms, 
which is about a league in length. From this dar the coast follows to the (North) 
N.i W. and forms a bend to the westward, all very low and sandy; and at this 
part, distant 5 or 6 leagues from the main land, having between an extensive 
salt lagoon, of 3 or 4 feet water, with mach clay. This lagoon begins to be still 
broader in latitude 27° 30’, where it is about 7 leagues wide: its mouths or ehan- 
nels are at the Bar of Santiago towards the south, and at that of the Lake of San 
Josef, named Passa del Caballo, towards the north; and when its waters are very 
high, it breaks various openings through the beach, which is low and sandy.. From 
the latitude of 27° 30’, the coast runs (North) N. 3 W.and (N. by E.) N.3 E. as far 
as 28° 10’, where is the shoal bar named Pasa del Caballo ; and to the N. W. of it is 
the lake of San Josef, distant about 16°miles. From the latitude of 27°30’, the 
lagoon narrows towards the Bay of San Bernardo. 

From the Pasa del Caballo the coast follows (N. 29° W.) N. W.£N. 19 leagues 
to the Bay of San Bernardo, and all of it is a low sandy beach, formiag a bend to 
the westward; and so low, that with strong gales the sea covers the little tongues, 
which serve as barriers tothe lagoons, and unites entirely with them. 

All the coast which we have described, from Z’empico to the Buy of Sun Bernardo, 
is very clean, with a depth of 3 or 4 fathoms at a league distance from the land. 
The quality of the bottom is generally either of coarse or fine sand, and in soufe 
places mud: on the dars of the rivers very fine sand is always found, and some- 
times, sand and oaze. The greater part of the Jagoons formed on this coast, have 
not more than 3 or 4 feet water where deepest, and some parts of them are quite 
dry, except in the rainy season. From August to April these coasts are very 
dangerous, on account of the heavy sea thatis on them, aud which renders it im- 
possible for a vessel to ride at her anchors; for in that season the E.5.E. wind 
blows with great violence, for 2 or 3 days, before it shifts to the North; but in the 
other months, from April to August, the navigation is very good and secure, 
and currents are always found setting tothe North and N.E. which facilitate 
an increase in the latitude;' and although the easterly winds, which prevail 
from April to June, raise much sea, yet a ship may ride at her anchors in 7 or 8 
fathoms water, in a case of necessity: in such a situation she will be in sight of 
the shore; bat it will be more advisable to keep under sail. The land breezes 
are frequent in the summer, from midnight until 9 or 10 in the morhing, at which 
time the sea breeze comes on; but this oaly takes place so high as the latitude 
of 264 degrees, which is where the mountain range terminates; for all the rest of 
the land is very low, level, and swampy; and there are but few showers of 
rain on it, which is the chief cause in producing the land winds. 


THE NORTH AND EAST COASTS OF THE GULF OF 


MEXICO, FROM THE BAY OF SAN BERNARDO TO 
THE TORTUGAS. % 


A be Bay of San Bernardo,t is situated in the N.W. angle or corner of the 

Gulf of Mexico. Its entrance is formed by the low land from the S.W. on 
the west side, and by the west point of the Is/and of St. Louis on the east side ; the 
bar, at the entrance, on which there are only 8 or 9 feet at low water, lies about 
W.N.W.and E.S.E.; within the exterior points there are 4 and 4% fathoms, but 
further in, the depth decreases so much that it may be considered asa lake, with 
3 or 4 feet water, rather than a bay. With a falling tide there is a strong current 
on the bar, setting to the S. W.; therefore it is necessary to anchor on the out- 


* Jn the dry season this mark will not answer, because the lagoons disappear. 
+ Formerly always named the Bay of Espiritu Sanio. 
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side, and wait until the flood tide makes. and favours the entrance. The tide rises 
5 feet; and it is necessary to observe, that the entrance ought not to be attempted 
without first buoying the channel; for, as there is always a swell on the bar, striking 
on it would be attended with imminent danger. All the shore of the bay is 
swampy and without trees. 

The Island of St. Louis, of which the west end is the eastern point of the Bay of 
Sun Bernardo, extends thence E. N. E. 42 miles, the whole very low and swampy, 
without trees ; and the south coast is a beach of very fine white sand; this island 
is very narrow, and the inner part of it, with the main land, forms a Lagoon, about 
2 leagues broad, with numerous kays, and is too shallow to be navigable for any 
thing but canoes. _ 

The Bay of Galveston. From the eastern extremity of the Island of St. Louis, 
a ledge stretches off E. N. Eastward, to the distance of 2 leagues, between which, 
and a shoal which runs off from the main land, is the entrance to Galveston* Bay, 
the exterior points of which, are the east end of St. Louis Island, called Culebras to 
the south, and Point Orcoquizas, on the main land, to the north. ‘lo enter this bay, 
it is necessary to pass round the ledge, off Culebras Point, and proceed in by the 
channel, between its north edge, and the south edge of the shoal from the main land, 
which extends off about 4 miles to the southward from it. This channel is a mile 
wide, and at its entrance has a bar, with 16$ feet water on it; and this depth, 
which is the greatest, will be found nearer to the edge of the ledge, than to that of 
the shoal; there are within the bar 5and 5! fathoms. On getting abreast of 
Point Culebras, you must luff up to N. W. and North, to get East and West with 
Point Orcoquizas, and there anchor in 4 and 44 fathoms, on muddy sand; further 
northward there are only 3 fathoms. This bay affords good shelter, and although 
it is very large, there are banks extending to a considerable distance from its 
shores, over which nothing larger than boats can pass. At about 17 miles north- 
ward of Point Orcoquizas, in the northern part of the bay, is the mouth of theriver 
Orecoquizas, or Trinidad, the shores of which are well wooded, and it is the only 
place, on this part of the coast, where fresh water can be obtained; for in the 
other parts of the bay, and along the exterior coast, as far eastward as Sabine 
River, no drinkable water can be procured, not even by digging wells, 

From Point Orcoquizas, which is the eastern point of Galveston Bay, the coast 
trends (N. 69° E.) N. E. by E. 4 I. a distance of 22 leagues, to the mouth of the 
Rivers Sabine} and Nievas ; which entrance may be known from its width. To enter 
this river you must open out the ber, which extends to the southward about 2 
miles, and lies E.S. E. and W.N.W., and has no more than 6 or 6} feet water 
on it, until clear into the first Jake, where the depth increases. Having passed the 
first lake, you enter into another, much larger, being aboat 4 leagues in extent, 


* This name was given by the Pilot Evia, in 1783, in honour of the Viceroy of New Spain, 
his Excellency Senor Don Bernardo de Galvez. 

+ By Mr. Gauld’s marine survey, it is N. 67° E.16 leagues. Mr. G. places the entrance of 
the Subine River in longitude 93° 27'30"; the new Spanish Chart has it in 94959’; and 
Mr. Darby, in his map of Louisiana, has placed it in 93° 16’ 30/' West from Greenwich. The 
discordancy in these longitudes may be considered extraordinary, and can only be attributed 
to the want of a regular survey. We have, however, thought it necessary to potice the dis- 
crepancy, in order to put on their guard such navigators as may have occasion to Visit these 

arts, 

, ‘© The Sabine River has been described by Mr. Darby thus :—** The Sabine River has obtained 
more attention from becoming the temporary boundary between the United States and the 
Spanish internal provinces, and part of the permanent western limit of the State of Louisiana, 
than it would be entitled to claim from the magnitude of its column, or the fertility of its 
shores. ‘The depth of water, at the mouth of the Sabine, is not more than 4 feet on the bar, 
at ordinary tides. The mouth of the river is wider than could be expected from the quantity 
of water it discharges into the Gulf of Mexico. ; 

<< No prospect can be more awfully solitary, than that from the mouth of the Subine. A few 
trunks of trees, thrown on shore by the surf of the sea, and scattered clumps of myrtle, are 
the only objects that arrest the eye, from the boundless expanse of the Gulf, and the equally 
unlimited waste of prairie. No habitation of man appears in view to cheer the voyager. No 
herds grazing on the green plain, recall his domestie sensations, The deep solemn break of 
the surge, the scream of the sea fowl, the wind sighing mournfully through the myrtle, and a 
lone deer bounding along the shore, are the only objects that vary the monotony of the scene ; 
the onJy sounds that interrupt the awful silence of this remote region.” 
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into the extremity, or north corner of which falls the river Sabina; and 9 miles to 
the S. W. of it, that named Nievas. The water of both these rivers is good, and 
the shores are low and swampy, and covered with trees, clear of underwood. The 
general depths, throughout this great lake, are only 4 or 5 feet. 

From the entrance of the Sabina, the coast runs East, somewhat northerly, 
(true,) for a distance of 27 miles, to the River Carcasiu; the whole of this space 
presents a good beach, clean, and without trees ; and in some parts very swampy. 
On the bar of this river, which extends a mile into the sea, there is nearly 5 feet 
water; to enter over it, you must keep well towards the west point, until the 
channel of the river comes open ; close to the coast there is a lake formed by the 
river, which, at high water, joins the sea. The water of this river is fresh and 
drinkable. 

From the River Carcasiu the coast trends (S. 73° E.) E. by S. a distance of 41 
miles, to the River Mermentao, and is precisely of the same description as the pre- 
ceding part. The entrance of the river is over a bar, lying N.N.E., which bas 6 
or 61 feet water on it; the land for 2 leagues up the river, is marshy and swampy; 
whence it rises a little, andis well covered with wood. There is a lake at the open- 
ing into the river, which, like the others, communicates with the sea at high water, 
By this river, canoes may reach the country of the Opelusas and Atacapas in three 
days. 

ae the River Mermentao, the coast runs (S. 80° E.) E. { S. 19 miles to the 
Bay or Estuary of Constante, at the entrance of which there is a bar with 67 feet 
water on it, having within a greater depth and good shelter. The water of this 
Estuary is salt, and the coast between it and Mermentao is swampy, and destitute 
of trees, but the beach is good. 

The coast from Constante lies nearly (East), E. 1N., a distance of 20 miles, to 
Tigre Point, which is known by a large ridge of high land, covered with oak trees ; 
and 10 leagues, further eastward, is the west point of Belle Isle; the south side of 
this island runs about (East) E. 4 N.a distance of 25 miles, to Punta del Pajaro, or 
Bird Point, which is its eastern extremity. From Bird Point a chain of kays 
extends very near to Point Venados, which point is formed by a tongue of land pro- 
jecting out about 8 wiles westward from the mouth of the River Chafalaya or Teche. 
Between Belle Isle and the main land, there is a large lagoon, which is entered by 
the Straits, formed by the west and east points of the island with the coast ; this 
lagoon has from 5 to 9 feet water in it, and in the Western Strait, which is the 
clearest, there is a bar, with about 5 feet water on it. 

The River Chafalaya is one of the branches through which the Mississippi dis- 
charges its waters into the sea; and therefore this part of the coast may be con- 
sidered as the commencement of the Delta of that great river. The Chafalaya is a 
considerable stream, and the land on each side, from the distance of 4 leagues above 
its mouth upwards, is high and fertile, but from the sea, up to that distance, it is 
marshy, and destitute of wood, excepting what is on two hills on the eastern side. 
Nearly (south) S. 4 E. at the distance of 15 miles from the mouth of this river, is 
the Punta de Fierro or Iron Point ; and the intermediate coast forms a large bay, 
which is entirely obstructed by Oyster Banks. From Point Fierro the coast trends 
about (E. S. E.) E. S. E. 4 E. nearly 30 miles to Oyster Point, (S. S. W.) 
S. by W.4 W. from which, at the distance of 5 miles, is Point Coatz, which is the 
westernmost extremity of Buey or Bullock Island. From this island, as far as the 
meridian of the Bay of Constante, the whole space is thickly covered with Oyster Banks, 
on which there is scarcely three feet water, and in many places, at low water, they 
are entirely dry; and although between these shoals there are channels with 7 feet 
water in them, leading into the River Chafalaya, they are navigable only for vessels 
of very little draught, and not even to them, without they are well acquainted. 
Therefore the whole of this part of the coast should be navigated with great 
caution, taking care not to get into a less depth than 7 fathoms, which will be out- 
side of all the shoals. 

The south coast of Buey Island lies nearly (East and West) E. 7 N. and W.2S. 
10 miles, and next to thisis Wine Island, ( Isla del Vino, ) lying (E. N. E. and W.S.W.) 
N. E. by E.4 E.and S.W. by W.3 W. about 15 miles in length. From this, upon 
the same bearing, atthe distance of 4 miles, with anislet midway between,is the Island 
of Cayu, the south coast of which lies (East and West) E. } N. and W. 2S. 4 miles 
inextent. (South) S. 4 E. from the east point of Cayw, at the distance of 4 miles, is 
the west point of the island Timbalic, and between the two is a good anchorage ; the 
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‘entrance to which is through a channel formed by the shoals, that extend from both 
islands, the depth in which is 74 feet, but haying passed through, it increases to 3 
fathoms. In going in, all that is required is to keep near to the eastern part of 
Cayu, and thence N.E. to the anchorage, under shelter, furmed by the Island of 
Cayu on the west, that of Timbalie on the south, and that of Broza on the north. 

The Islund of Timbalie is 11,miles in length, about (E. by S.) E.45., and its 
eastern extremity forms the west point of the entrance, called the Bar of La 
Fourche, in which there are only 53 feet water. The interior affords very little 
shelter against a gale of wind. From this bar the land trends to the N. Eastward, 
22 miles to Barataria; this piece of coast is formed by a continuation of islands, 
of which the north-easternmost, which is the largest, is named Long Island. 

Port Barataria is the entrance of a large lake, which communicates with the 
Mississippi by two creeks, which, in the rainy season, are of great depth. There is 
a bar at this entrance, lying E. N. E. and W.N.W.3 miles; on the beginning of 
it the depth of water, is 14 feet, augmenting to the inner side of the East Point, 
where there are 3 or 34 fathoms. The anchorage is well sheltered, but on account 
of the strong currents, when the river is swelled by the rains, it will be necessary 
to moor with good anchors and cables. In this harbour a ship may be supplied 
with whatever she may stand in need of; it may be known from sea by three clumps 
of trees, at a little distance from each other, on the east point, where there is also a 

i Tower with a flag staff and a gun, for the purpose of making signals to ships 
to point out the situation of the entrance, and to provide pilots for such as are in 
want of them; which must be made known, by firing guns, until answered by one 
gun from the tower, as an indication of the signals being understood.* As the Bar 
of Barataria lies in a bight formed in the coast northward, the exterior points of 
which is the Bar of La Fourche to the west, and the S. W. Pass of the Mississippi 
on the East, it is necessary that from whatever part of either of them a ship has to 
direct her course inward, she should not go into a Jess depth than 4 fathoms, and 
particulatly so when going from the S. W. Pass ; because on the eastern side of 
the bay, tothe northward, the bottom is very deceptive, and much encumbered 
with Oyster Banks. Between the Bar of La Fourche, and the S.W. Pass, the distance 
is about 18 leagues; the whole of the coast is low, but without any other trees 
than those mentioned to the eastward of the bar, by which it may be known. 
Ships may anchor on the outside of the bar, in from 4 to 5! fathoms water, where 
they will be in sight of land; but this will only do in fine weather, for in blowing 
weather it will be preferable to keep under sail, observing that the current sets 
strongly to the westward, occasioned by the discharges of the Mississippi; the 
tides rise regularly 4 feet. i 

All the coast already described, from the Bay of San Bernardo to Constante Bay, 

is clean, and with good depth of water; so that the lead will be a sufficient guide 
in approaching it, there being 3 and 4 fathoms, at the distance of 5 miles from the 
shore; which, although it be very low, may be seen, in clear weather, from the 
depth of 7% fathoms. From Constante Bay to Buey and Wine Islands, it is very 
foul, being much encumbered with Oyster Banks, very dangerous to navigation; 
therefore it should never be approached into a less depth than 10 or 92 fathoms, 
in which depth you may navigate with security on the outside of all of them. - 
From the Bay of San Bernardo to Constante there is very little current, but from the 
latter place to the Pass of the Mississippi it sets strongly to the West and S. W., 
especially when the riveris swollen. The land winds prevail in the morning, but 
as the day advances they shift to the East and E.S. E., and in the evening to S. W. 
Some variations from this rule occur during the season of the Nortis; for when the 
wind blows from that quarter, which is generally with great force, there is neither 
land wind nor sea breeze. The precursor of the Norths is a wind from the south, 
blowing very strongly for 24 or 30 hours before the other setsin; the months of 
August, September, October, and November, are those most to be dreaded on this 
coast, for besides contrary winds, there are violent hurricanes, and therefore during 
that season it is necessary not to go into less than 20 or 18 fathoms water, either in 
working to windward, or running along by the coast. 

The actual.Delta of the Mississippi is at what are called the Passes; there are 


* We do not know if these succours, so necessary for shipping, exist in the present 
day. - 
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four branches or subdivisions of the river, formed by portions of swampy and 
marshy lands, nearly of a circular form; the first lying in a S. W. direction; the 
second, south, the third, east; and the fourth, N. E.; they are designated by the 
points of the compass, on which they lie; but the last, or N.E., is also known by 
the name of Passe a l’Outre, or Otter Pass. < 

Of all these Passes, that most frequented, as being the deepest, 1s the East, 
where,‘on a little island, is a tower for making signals, and giving notice to ships 
of their positions, and where also pilots attend to conduct them into the river. 
‘The entrance of this Pass, like the others, is so destitute of marks, that it can only be 
known by the signal staff at the tower, on which a very large flag is hoisted so soon 
as a ship appears insight; this mast or staff’ may be seen at the distance of three 
leagues, at which distance there are 37 fathoms water, on a bottom ona loose 
viscous slime, mixed with fine sand. The flagstaff is (East and West) E.2N. and 
W.£S. with the entrance; and therefore so soon as it is discovered, it should be 
brought to bear (West) W. 1S. and with that bearing approach the sbore to the 
depth of 9 or 8 fathoms, on wud, which is about a mile from the bar. In this depthit 
will be proper to anchor, with the flagstaff bearing west, or rather to the southward 
than to the northward of west, for the purpose of being to windward of the mouth 
of the bar. This bar has at high water, nearly all the year, a depth of 11 or 12 feet 
on it, and only in extraordinary cases does it rise to 14 or 15 feet. The length of 
it is nearly a league, reckoniug from the entrance to the fork, or the commence- 
ment of the channel of the river, where there are 4 and 4% fathoms, increasing in 
depth upwards ; the shores being navigable for vessels of all description, up to New 
Orleans, situated on the eastern bank, where ships are moored with their heads to 
the shore, so close that a plank will reach. The entrance of the river should not 
be attempted without being well acquainted ; in default of which a pilot must be 
employed. In all the soundings of the Passes, the bottom is mud, and at the dis- 
tance of 6 leagues, there are from 50 to 55 fathoms. 


* 
Direcrions for the Mississrprr River, by the late Mr. 8. B, Davis, 
FHarhour-Master of the Post of Nem Orleans, and others. 


Should you take your departure from the Tortugas, endeavour to make a N. W. 
course good, and by so doing you will fall into the latitude of the Balize, 20 
leagues to the eastward of it; continue on the same course to the latitude of 
29° 20'; you may then steer West, or W. 2S. until you get in the depth of 25 
fathoms, whence you should haul to the S. W. for the Balize, taking care not to 
pass its latitude in the night time, and you may be sure of seeing Frank’s Island 
Light. If the weather be thick, keep in 16 fathoms, and you will fall in off the 
Otter Pass, where pilots are always stationed; bat should yoa see the /and, or 
vessels at anchor, if the wind will permit, haul to S.S. W. or more southeriy, and 
run along in 12 fathoms, until you see the two masts of a sunken brig lying half a 
mile to the northward of the channel, which you should bring.to bear W.N. W., 
and anchor; by this time you will have a pilot. 

If it be very foggy weather, as it sometimes is in summer and fall, you should 
either anchor in 12 to 15 fathoms, or stretch to the northward, to prevent the cur- 
rent from carrying you to the southward of the south point of the bar, in the Jali- 
tude of which you will have 35 fathoms, within 3 miles of the land. 

The lighthouse that has been erected on Frank’s Island, at the mouth of the N. E. 
Pass of the Mississippi, has its lantern elevated 30 feet above the water, contains 30 
patent lamps and reflectors, and giyes a steady or fixed bright and clear light, 
‘which may be seen in good weather, at the distance of between 6 and 7 leagues. 
There is also a large bell, which will be kept tolling by night and by day, whenever, 
from fog or any other cause, the light or lighthouse cannot be seen, at least 4 
miles; at which distance it is calculated the bell may be heard in moderate 
weather. 

The following bearings from the lighthouse, are the mean of several observations, 
by compass :—the Otter Pass, N.N. W., distant 2 leagues; and the S. KE. Pass, or 
main Ship Channel, S.S.W. 14 league. The best anchorage is off the Bar, or S.E. 
Pass, in trom § to 12 fathoms water. From the entrance of the channel on the 
bar, the Block House at the Balize bears N. W. by W. 4% W. distant 5 miles. 
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. For ships coming in from sea, the South West Pass is said to hay v } 
there being but few shoals. The water is very deep close to the pen ahana dnt 
ness of the mad such as to do little harm to a vessel, even should she get aground 
Vessels, after making the light, are often blown to the southward of the ‘Balize, 
where they have been known to lie embayed for days, and even weeks together. 
Profiting of this Pass, these delays may, in a great measure, be avoided. i 

The PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE of the river Mississippi, is in latitude 29° 5'N.; but 
vessels bound there, should always run down towards it, 2 or 3 leagues to the 
northward of that parallel; as, by so doing, they will have good soundings for a 
guide. When you have struck soundings, you may run in the parallel above 
directed, into the depth of 18 or even 16 fathoms; you will then sce the lighthouse 
on Frank’s Island, and have the Block House, or Balize, bearing south-westerly. 
The anchorage is good every where, and if it should fall calm, a light kedge will 
be sufficient to prevent you from being drifted by the current, which is sometimes 
pretty strong on the coast, but much stronger in the latitude of the river’s mouth 
than elsewhere, and there are no soundings until you get close in with the land. 
Inrunning from the Otter Pass for the main bar at the 8. E. Pass,* in the night, it is 
not safe to keep in less than 15 fathoms water; but in the day time, vessels "may 
approach to 10 or 8 fathoms, observing to keep the lead going. Being off the 
Otter Pass in 15 fathoms, in order to go round the N. E. Pass in 10 fathoms, the 
course must be S.S. E. distant 2 leagues; and thence to the anchorage off the 
bar S. S.W.14 league. The best anchorage to wait for a fair wind to go over the bar, 
is in from 8 to 11 fathoms, with the Block House at the Balize bearing W. N. W. Iw. 
distant 2 leagues; and (as before said) from*the bar at the entrance of the S. E. 
channel, the Block House bears N. W. by W.% W. distant 5 miles. 

Navigators who are not acquainted with this coast, are frequently alarmed when 
they get near the river, by the appearance of the water, particularly during the 
first summer months, when the river is high; for, at that time, the fresh water of 
the river rushes out with great force, and being lighter than the ocean water, 
spreads on the top, making an appearance altogether singular and alarming; for 
where the fresh water has not entirely covered the salt water, but leaving spots un- 
covered, it has the appearance of rocks, the river water being of a milky colour, 
while the other is quite dark, aud changes suddenly. When the river is low, the 
white muddy water extends about 3 leagues off; and when it is high, about 5; on 
coming into it, it ripples like shoal breakers, but the soundings are regular. 

The current sets with little variation to the East; and when any variation is ex- 
perienced, it is either to the northward or southward of the river’s mouth. It is 
very evident to every man of reflection, that so large a column of water rushing 
into the ocean, must, when itis no longer confined, spread and produce different 
currents until it has attained its level ; and will therefore be found to vary from the 
original course, in proportion as you approach its edges. Allowing the current to 
set due East, two ships have been known to come into the river at the same time, 
and the one complain of a southerly, and the other of a northerly current, and that 
because the one had been to the southward, and the other to the northward of the 
river’s mouth. However, as every stranger ought to get into the proper latitude 
before he comes within the influence of its current, it is not considered necessary 
to say any thing more on that subject. 

THE ENTRANCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI.—The land at the entrance of 
the Mississippi River is composed of mud banks, and is continually increasing, 
with reeds and rushes growing upon it, to the height of 10 or 12 feet above the 
water. The lighthouse on Frank’s Island, or vessels at anchor, are generally the 
first objects that you discover; and as the general winds are from the N. E., 
you should be careful not to get to the southward. The winds make a difference 
in the depth of water over the bar at the entrance of the river; but the general 
depth is from 11 feet 6 inches, to 14 feet. ; ; 

In the parallel of 29° 18’ N., you will strike soundings in 45 or 50 fathoms, on 
small gray sand, with black specks; the Balize bearing W.S. W. 4 W., distant 
about 40 miles. When you get 18 or 15 fathoms, on soft sticky mud, you may, 
if the weather be clear, see the Balize, bearing about S.W. With the Balize 


* This branch is subdivided into two entrances, called the South East, and the North Last or 
East Pass: the South East Pass is also nanied the Main Ship Channel, and the North East or East 
Pass, the Old Skip' Channel. 

[Part IV.] K 
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bearing S. W., you must not go into a less depth than 12 fathoms, on account of some 
small mud banks scarcely discernible above the surface of the water, until it bears 
between W. N. W.,andN.N. W. in 10 fathoms. With the Balize bearing N. W., 
and an old sunken brig’s mast, bearing north; the ground is good to anchor on, 
and advantageous for getting under way to go over the bar. In foggy weather 
run no farther in towards the land than into the depth of 15 fathoms; and if it 
be light breezes, itis more preferable to anchor than to be drifted about by tbe cur- 
rents, which are uncertain. From the bar, or entrance of the river to New Orleans, 
the distance is 120 miles. AS " 

TO SAIL UP THE RIVER; if you have a fair wind, ran from point to 
point, carefully avoiding the bends; by doing so, you will shorten the distance, 
have less current, and what is of greater consequence, you will avoid the danger 
of having your vessel sunk, by the trees which frequently lie under water. As 
you are going up to and passing a point, it will be well to heave a cast of the 
lead. . With light winds, or when the wind is scant, always keep on the leeward 
side of the river, to avoid being becalmed under the weather shore. ; 

On coming to or bringing up. Every vessel, while in the river, should have its 
boat along side, with a good hawser in it, according to the size of the ship, ready 
to run out to a tree; which method of bringing up is always preferable to 
letting go an anchor, for you are sooner under way, and avoid the danger of losing 
your anchor. : 

Every vessel, while in the river, should have a baul-about block lashed under 
the bowsprit, to reeve a rope through, which rope should be bent to the crown of 
the anchor, in the same way as a buoy rope, and be strong enough to weighit: 
the crown line should be of length sufficient, that, when the anchor is let go, you 
may veer it away with the cable, and always have the end on board; as by this 
means, if you should get foul of any thing with your anchor, (which frequently 
happens,) you will get it again, otherwise you will be obliged to cut your cable 
and lose your anchor. If you are obliged to let go an anchor, it should be, if 
possible, at a point, for you will be more likelysto find clear bottom. In the bends, 
the bottom is always foul, being full of sunken trees; and there are few instances 
where an anchor need be let go in the bends, because you may always make fast 
to a tree. 

SHOALS IN THE RIVER. About 3 miles above the Balize, or Block 
House, and opposite Passe a l’Outre, there is a flat which extends full half way 
across the river, called the Middle Ground: great part of it is now said to be dry. 

- This Middle Ground is what may be called the jirst shoal, and is to be avoided 
by keeping near the Pass; into which you must take care not to be drifted. 
The next shoal is about 7 miles above the fort at Plaquemine, on the larboard side 
of the river, as you are going up; and must be avoided by keeping nearer to 
the marsh on the starboard side: this marsh is the first land without trees, that 
you meet with after leaving Plaquemine. Here the land is very narrow, and by 
going a few steps up the shrouds, you may see the sea at not more than a musket- 
shot distance; by these marks, you may know when you are getting near to the 
shoal. The shoal lies opposite the marsh, and extends full one-third of the way 
over; these are the only shoals that may be called dangerous, but as before ob- 
served, the lead should be cast whenever you are approaching a point. 

DIRECTIONS FOR VESSELS BOUND DOWN THE RIVER. Vessels 
going down the river, should always have sufficient sail on them to be able to 
keep clear of the shore; without great care, you will be driven into the bends, 
and lose your rudder; and this has frequently happened with experienced sea- 
men: it is necessary to observe also, that every vessel, unless the wind is fair, 
and settled weather, should bring to at sun-set. 

We are confident that the great depth of water, at the South-West Pass, will 
have more important bearings upon the comnierce of New Orleans than all persons 
may imagine. 

When going down the river, a slight inflection to the right takes you to the 
head of the Pass, which runs S. W., almost as straight as an arrow. The shores 
on each side are very bold, there being, in many piaces, 7 fathoms water almost 
touching the bank. A vessel can often proceed this way, when it would be dan- 
gerous, or impracticable, to drop down the bend at the most frequented channel, 
past the Middle Ground. 


About the same distance has to be gone over in order to reach the dar at the 
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North-East, or Old Ship Channel, (via the Balize,) as to go down the South-West 
Pass ; but the course to the latter is direct, and there are no such dangerous shoals 
as the Middle Ground, in going toit. The latter bar has 4 or 5 fect more water 
than the other, and the bottom is soft mud; whereas that of the N. FE. Pass is 

_ Father hard and gravelly in many places. During flood tide, there are never 
less than 20 feet water in the S. W. Pass, and about 18 feet at low water.* 

NEW ORLEANS. This city has been described by Mr. Darby, in his De- 
seription of Louisiana, 1817, from which work we have extracted the following 
particulars :—He says, ‘* New Orleans, the capital of the state of Louisiana, stands 
upon the left bank of the Mississippi, in latitude 29° 57’ N., and longitude 90° 8’ W. 
of Greenwich. It consists of the city, properly so named, in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, 1320 yards along the river, and 700 wide, backwards, towards a swamp. 
Above the city, and adjoining, is the suburb of St. Mary, and above St, Mary’s, 
that of the Annunciation. Below the city, are the suburbs Marigny, Daunois, 
ae Declouet. Between the city and Bayou St. John, are St. Claude and St. Johus- 

urg. 

“ But little of the ground laid out in streets and lots in the suburbs, is yet 
built upon. The houses, except in the city, occupy but a small distance from the 
river. Wood is the chief material, though many fine brick buildings exist, and 
that substance is annually increasing in use. Steneis found at too great a distance 
to be ever very extensively used in New Orleans. 

“The streets are not yet paved; though a paved foot way lines most streets in 
front of the houses, with gutters to carry away the surplus water. The principal, 
or public buildings, are the town-house, church, barracks, hospitals, custom-house, and 
theatre. 

** By the census of 1610, New Orleans and suburbs contained 17,242 persons. 
There has been a constant, and sometimes a rapid increase since the period of 
taking the census. An annual increment of 1000, may be safely added, giving 
for the present population 24,242 persons. The actual number exceeds, rather 
than falls short of this estimate. 

‘* No city perhaps on the globe, in an equal number of human beings, presents 
a greater contrast of national manners, language, and complexion, than docs New 
Orleans. The proportion between the whites and men of mixed cast or black, is 
nearly equal. Asa nation, the French amongst the whites, are yet most numerous 
and wealthy; next will be the Anglo-American; thirdly, the natives of the British 
Islands, There are but few Spaniards or Portuguese. Some Italians ; and scattered 
individuals of all the civilized nations of Europe. 

“ There are few places where buman life can be enjoyed with more pleasure, or 
employed to more pecuniary profit. : ; 

“ The prevailing wind of Lonisiana is from the south, the current of air is 
from that point, or within a few degrees east or west, more than half the year. 

‘“* The seasons of the State of Louisiana, admit of the boreal division of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. The approach of spring is announced in the month 
of March, by an almost continual south wind, which gradually superindaces 
warmth and vegetation, often attended with very heavy rains, apd sometimes 
by chilling north and north-west winds, which latter end in clear and serene 
weather, succeeded by a return of south wind and rain. The month of April is 
generally ushered in by an increase of southern winds aud heat; vegetation is 
extremely rapid, though sometimes frost has been known in this month, suffi- 
ciently severe to kill the cotton and other tender herbs. The month of April in 
these regions is in’reality the representative of the May of the higher northern 
countries: it is the season of gaiety and renovation throughout all nature. 
Enough of the coolness of winter remains to give an agreeable freshness to 
the. air. ! 

“« Before the beginning of May, in common seasons, the force, frequency, and 
regularity of the south winds has ceased, and dry weather commences. The 
heats of summer now rapidly increase, vegetation is vigorous, though often 


as 


* Since the above remark on the S. W. Pass was written, a notice has appeared, wherein it 
is stated, that the ships Cumberland and Golconda, drawing 16 feet, were both taken out 
through it without touching, whereas ships drawing 14% feet, often lie on the S. E, bar for 


days. 
a ap 
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checked for want of rain. The month of June differs butlittle from May, except 
in increase of heat. ‘ 

“It was a remark made by the late Mr. Dunbar, of Natchez, that the win 
during the day in Louisiana, almost uniformly in the summer months, blows about 
3 degrees behind the sun, keeping that distance throughout the day. The wind 
eommences with the rising of thatluminary. A 

“The nights are uniformly temperate. It is a fact, that the oven-like heat 
often experienced in high northern latitudes, in the summer evenings, is unknown 
in Louisiana. ‘ 

“« With the month of July showers commence, often attended with very loud 
thunder. Sometimes the rains are excessive. The heat of the sun, now in full 
force, is often extremely oppressive. ' 

“ The mosquito, that insect of which so much has been said, now presents its 
millions in the swamps and woods, adjacent to the lakes and marshes. _ The never- 
ceasing hum of these creatures awakens in the mind of the person exposed to thei 
bite the most disagreeable sensations. , 

“ From the immensity of its length, the Mississippi floods have not gained their 
full elevation before May or June; of course, the swamps are draining when the 
heats of summer are the most intense.” 


Continuation of the Coast, from the Derrotero. 1 

From the Passe a 7? Outre, or Otter Pass, the coast of the Delta takes a westerly 
direction, and then northerly as far as the parallel of 29° 27’ N., in which will be 
found Cayo Breton, which consists of a group of islands, the western extremity 
of which is 5 miles distant from the coast, and which to the southward forms a 
great bay, named Poza: in this bay there are from 4 to 53 fathoms’ water, and 
some banks with less, as may be seen by the chart. To, the eastward: of Cayo 
Breton, at the distance of about 4 miles, lies the island of Grand Grosiers, from 
which a large ledge runs off about N. N.E., for the distance of 11 miles, to the Isle 
of Palos, or Log Island, the southernmost of the Candelarias. , 

The Candelarias are several islands, which run towards the N. N. E., a distance 
of 23 miles. Cayo Breton, with the island of Grand Grosiers and the Cande/arias, 
form with the coast a large Gulf enclosed nearly on all sides ; aud which may be 
entered either between the coast and Cayo Breton, or to the northward of the 
Candelarias.. The general depths in this Gu/f are 8 or 10 feet, therefore only small 
vessels can navigate in it. 

All these islands are very low, with some small brushwood on them: they form 
a dangerous cordon of coast, because they can only be seen at a short distance, 
and also because in winter, when the 8. E. winds blow with great violence, they 
present a dangerous lee shore. There is, however, good shelter for vessels of 
every description on the west side of the north extremity of the Candelarias: this 
anchorage is called the Road of Naso, and is the only safe retreat for large vessels 
in all this part of the coast of West Florida; not only because it is sheltered from 
the on-shore winds; but also, because it has no bar, breakers, or apy other ob- 
stacle to obstruct the free entrance to it at all times, and in all weathers. Yo 
sail into it, you have only to round the north point of the islands in 5 or 51 fathoms 
water, which depth will be found at about a mile from the land, and then steering 
to the west and southward, without getting into less than 53, 5, or 4 fathoms, 
according to the ship’s draught, you may anchor with the north point of the island 
bearing (N.N. E.) N. by E.4 E. or nearly so, at the distance of 2 miles, in 33, or 
4 fathonts water; but if deeper water be required, it will be necessary not to run 
so far to the southward, but to anchor as soon as the point bears about (E. N. E.) 
N. E. by E. } E., where there will be found 4 or 5 fathoms. 

On these Candelarias Islands, water may be procured with facility, by digging 
wells or cisterns in any part of them; but there is no other than drift wood to 
be had here, and which the beach furnishes with in tolerable abundance. The 
soil itself produces only a species of myrtle, from which a green wax is ex- 
tracted, whence is derived the name Candelarias, or Chandeleurs, ( Candlemas 
Islands.) 

Ship Island. About (North) N. } W.14 miles from the north extremity of the 
Candelarias, is Navios, or Ship Island; and to the westward of it about 8 miles, is 
Gato, or Cat Island: to the southward of Cat Island, is a group of Kays, named 
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San Miguel, extending from the southern shore; between these Kays and Cat 
Island, is the passage into Lake Borgne and Lake Pontchartrain, in which the 
water is very shallow. From these lakes the mainland trends to the eastward, 
at the distance of 6 miles to the northward of Cat and Ship Islands. Between Cat 
Island and Ship Island, there lies a large shoal with little water on it, which, ex- 
tending out from the former, leaves a channel of only a mile wide between them, 
through which to pass. To the northward of the west part of Ship Island, at the 
distance of a mile and a half, there is anchorage in 4 or 5 fathoms water; but as 
the channel has a dor, with no more than 11 feet water on it, none but vessels of a 
less draught can make use of it. S/ip Island is long and very narrow: its middle, 
which is the broadest part, is covered with grass, and has some pine trees on it, 
but the other parts are entirely barren. On the north coast of it near the middle, 
there is a well of very good water. 

To the eastward of Ship Island, at the distance of 5 or 6 miles, is Cuerno, or 
Horn Island, having between them a little islet, named Perros, or Dog’s Islet: 
from the former of these islands a shoal extends to the eastward, which surrounds 
Perros Islet, and advances so far as to leave only a small channel of one-third 
of a mile in breadth between it and Horn Island; and although in this channel 
are 44 fathoms water, there is a bar at its south entrance with only 14 feet 
on it. 

The Bay of Biloxi ts on the main Jand opposite to Ship Island; this bay has 
very little depth of water; and about 12 miles to the eastward of it, the river Pas- 
cagoula discharges its waters ; whence the coast continues to the eastward, a dis- 
tance of 30 miles, where it bends to the northward to form the extensive bay of 
Mobile. The whole of this coast is shutin by a chain of islands, which extend from 
Horn Island eastward. Of these islands, the two largest are named Massacre and 
Dauphin: the others are much smaller. The space of sea between these islands 
and the coast, is about 7 miles in breadth; but so shallow, that small vessels only, 
can navigate in it: the land on the coast is full of /ageons, with clayey bottom ; but 
at the distance of 2 or 3 milesinward from the beach, it is covered with pines and 
oaks, and the ground is sandy. 

Horn Island is about 15 miles in length from west to east, and one in 
breadth: there are some trees upon it, but the eastern part is entirely sterile, and 
raised into sand hills. Massacre Island is rather more than two miles distant 
from Horn Island, and between the two is a flat with only 7 feet water; this 
island is about 11 miles in length and very narrow, but very distinguishable by a 
thicket of trees on its middle part, without another tree on any other part of it.” 

From Massacre Island to Dauphin Island the distance is 5 miles, and a shoal 
extends nearly all the way between them; the latter island is about 7 miles in 
length, and 2 in breadth, at the widest part; its western end to the distance of 3 
or 4 miles eastward, is a narrow tongue of land, with a few withered trees upon 
it; the rest of it is thickly covered with pines, which, at the eastern part, extend 
nearly down to the beach. : , 

Dauphin Island forms the west side of the entrance to Mobile Bay, and from it to 
the northward is another island, called Gillorz, from which to the main there is a 
chain of shoals, between which, nothing but small boats can pass. About a mile 
to the southward of Dauphin Island, lies a little barren island, named the Pelican ; 
and about 3£ miles to the eastward of the Pelican, is the eastern point of the bay, 
called Mobile Point, having onit a fort and a thicket of low trees.* ( 

MOBILE BAY. The entrance to this bay lies between Dauphin and Pelican 
Tslands on the west, and Mobile Point on the east; and these have shoals extending 
off from each of them, that leave a channel of not more than one third of a mile 
wide. These shoals extend to the southward about 4 miles, which is the length 
of the channel; init there are from 4 to 7 fathoms water, except at its beginning, 
where there is a bar with only 14 or 15 feet. The best mark for crossing the bur 
at the deepest part, is to bring the east part of Dauphin Island to bear (N. 26° W.) 
N. W. by N. and steer towards it in that direction until Mobile Point bears 
(North) N. 4 W., distant scarcely 3 miles ; this position is very near to the edge 
of the Jur in‘ or 7 fathoms, and whence in another cast of the lead, the bar will 
be passed, and 7 fathoms again obtained. It must always be borne in mind that 


* There is now a lighthouse on Mobile Point, hereafter described. 
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this bar being very stecp, is continually altering, when there is a sea on; and 
therefore, in blowing weather on the shore, it should not be attempted in ships 
of more than 10 feet draught. The first direction of this bar is towards Dauphin 
Island, in which you ought to steer more than a mile, and when you have passed 
the elbow of the eastern shoals, steer (N. N. E.) N. by E. 2 E. to Mobile Point, to 
the northward of which you may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, but without shelter, 
because the bay is very large, and the current within it is rather rapid. From 
Mobile Point up to the town and fort, which are on the northern part of the west 
coast, the distance is 7 leagues, and the depth diminishes gradually ; ships of a 
moderate size cannot get much nearer than 7 miles from the castle. 


Directions for Mosire Bay from the American Coast Pitot, Eleventh 
Edition, published at New York, September, 1827, by £. M. Blunt. 


“ A Lighthouse is erected on Mobile Point, the lantern of which is 55 feet above 
the level of the sea, and shews a steady fixed light, that may be seen 13 or 14 
miles off in clear weather. S.5° E. by compass, distant 5 miles from this light 
there are 3 fathoms on the bar; the east end of Dauphin Island, thence bearing 
N. N. W. 3 W., and Sand Island just above water, appearing on the middle of 
Dauphin Island. There are also jive buoys placed at the entrance of and within 
Mobile Bay, namely : a spar buoy on the S. E. extremity of the shoal which projects 
from Mobile Point, which is to be left on the starboard side in entering. One on 
the west side of the channel from the bar; one on the west side of the channel on 
the bar ; these are both to be left on the larboard side. One on the S. E. side of 
the spit which projects off from Sand Island, and one on Dog Point bar. 

“ Pelican and Sandy Islands are only one, but in very high tides they are sepa- 
rated, and appear like two islands. It is high water at 8 o'clock, a. m. ; 

‘Strangers bound to Mobile Ray, in approaching the Point, should keep in ~ 
10 fathoms water, until the “ghthouse bears north, to avoid the dangerous sands 
lying M the eastward, and the shoals of Pelican and Sand Islands to the westward 
of the 6ar. 

“In running in for the Jand, should you make it to the westward of the bar, it 
will appear broken, as it consists of small islands, which occasion several open- 
ings. More to the westward the land is very level. Dauphin Island, on the west 
side of the entrance, appears high and bluff; Mobile Point, low and sandy, with a 
single tree on its extremity. 

** On steering in with the lighthouse north-westerly, you will suddenly shoal your 
water from 7 or 8, to 3 fathoms; then, if necessity requires, steer N. N. W. until 
you get abreast of Sund Island on your larboard hand, distant about 2 cables’ 
length ; after crossing the dar, with this course, you will drop into 6, 7, and 8, 
fathoms, the deepest water being close to the east breakers. From the last 
position, the point will bear nearly due North; keep it a little open on your star- 
board bow, and pass it at the distance of a cable and a half, After leaving 
Mobile Point, to run up the bay, steer N. by W., on which course there is no 
danger; and when you have advanced about 25 miles you will then be in 10 feet 
water. There are many stakes in the channel hereabout ; therefore you had 
better come to for a pilot, which you will have to send your boat to the town for, 
which is in sight, and about 4 miles distant, ‘ 

“Yn running for the land during night, your soundings will be mud till you 
approach it, when you will find sand and mod mixed, then sand, in 8 
fathoms.” 

Mr. Darby says, that ‘Above the bay, the River of Mobile presents an ap- 
pearance nearly similar to that ofthe Afississippi ; but the banks of the bay are 
generally high, and not subject to inundation.” 

From Mobile Point the coasts trends eastward, and to the distance of 13 miles, 
is very remarkable, being alternate patches of trees, and ground without any wood 
upon it. At the distance of 4 leagues from Mobile Point, there is a small lake 
navigable for boats only, and surrounded with high thick trees ; from which the 
coast presents a great number of small hills, which extend along the beach as 
far as the River Perdido, at the distance of}11 leagues from Mobile Point. The 
entrance of this river is narrow, and has a bar of 4 or 5 feet water; but its 
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breadth expands considerably within, bearing at first towards the N. E. and 
afterward toward the N. W. From the Bar of Perdids to that of Pensacola, the 
bearing and distance are about (E. N. E.) N. E. by E. £ E. 4 leagues, 

PENSACOLA BAY forms a good harbour, but it has a bar at its entrance, 
with 20 feet water on it. The east point of this bay is formed by the west end of 
a very long island, called Santa Rosa, which is so low that the sca washes over it. 
To the N. W. of this end of the island, which is called Point Siguenza, there are 
some red cliffs,* or breaks, on the coast, which are in the highest land of this part: 
at these cliffs there is a fort, where the pilots reside. The entrance of the Bay lies 
between these cliffs and Siguenza Point, which would be very difficult to recognize 
at sea, were it not for the red cliffs serving for a mark, which cannot easily be 
mistaken. To the westward of Sizuenza Point, a shoal extends from the western 
coast, named the Angel Shoal, on which are two sandy islets: this shoal extends out 
to the southward about a mile and a quarter, and thence sends off a mile farther 
to the south a hard sandy bank, with 12 feet water on it, which thence stretches 
across to the eastward, the whole distance to Santa Rosu Island, and forms the 
bar, the greatest depth on which is 21 feet. This bar is little more than half a 
mile broad, and immediately within it, there is 4, 5,6, and 7 fathoms, This bar 
is not the only difficulty that presents itself in entering Pensacola Bay; for within 
it, and abreast of Siguenza Point, there is a shoal of 9 feet water, very steep-to; 
and as it lies a mile from the point, it occupies nearly the middle of the entrance. 
The passage is to the westward of this shoal; and in order to sail in through it, 
it is necessary to bear in mind’ the following instruction; and the plan of the 
bees nm also be examined, that a correct idea of its configuration may be 
ormed. 

Directions for entering. The bar extends about 2 miles to the southward of 
Point Siguenza, and it is necessary not to approach it nearer than the depth of 8 
or 74 fathoms, until you bring Point Siguenza in a line with the battery or fort, on 
the red cliffs, which will then bear (N. 18° W.) N. N. W.2 W. from that situation 
steer (N. 31° W.) N. W.2N. and you will cross the bar in the deepest water ; 
but before you arrive at it you will have run nearly 23 miles; and if in that run 
you discover the ship to deviate from the prescribed course, by the prevailing 
current, the error must be carefully corrected, by edging a little to starboard or 
port, so that on reaching the ar, the eastern extremity of the red-cliffs may bear 
(North) N. 2} W. Having crossed the bar with the ship’s head (N. 31° W.) 
N. W. 3 N. you must continue on that course, until the western extremity of the 
cliffs bears (N. 5° W.) N. by W. which will be the case when Tartar Point 
appears well open of Siguenza Point; and then by steering for the western 
extremity of the cliffs, you will pass at the distance of a cable and a half’s length 
to the westward of the shoal. Still continue on this course until Siguenza Point 
bears East; it must then be altered towards the east end of the cliffs; and when 
Siguenza Point bears (E.S. E.) E.S. E.2E., steer direct for Tartar Point; and, 
lastly, when Siguenza Point bears (South) S, 4 E., the course must be changed to 
(East) E.2N., until you get a little to the eastward of Tartar Point, and then 
(N. E.) N. E.2.N. towards the Town of Pensacola, which will be distant about 
leagues. You may then anchor to the southward of the town, in any depth 
suitable to the ship’s draught, with the understanding that the depth of 4} fathoms 
will be found, at nearly a mile and a half from the town and wharfs. In all the 
route here pointed out, you will have from 6 to 7 fathoms water, so that the lead 
will aid to detect avy casual mistake in the marks and bearings. 

The entrance of this bay is easy to take, for almost every day there are 
shifts of wind from the S. E. and S. W. quarters, which blow from a little 
before mid-day, until night-fall. The tides are irregular, and affected by the 
winds, running with great velocity in the mouth of the port, where they rise 3 fect, 
but on the bar scarcely one. 


Directions for Pensacora Bay, from the American Coast Pitor. 


' “ A lighthouse has been erected upon the bluff, on the larboard side as you enter 
the harbour; this bluff is elevated 49 feet above the sea, and the lantern is 


* A lighthouse is now erected on these cliffs, 
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elevated 30 feet more, so that it is nearly 80 feet high; it contains 10 lamps, and 
exhibits a revolving light, which completes its revolution in three minutes. — 

“Vessels coming from the eastward should keep in 7 fathoms water, until the 
Lighthouse bears by compass N. by W., when they may stand in for the bar; and 
when they shallow their depth to 34 fathoms, they will be.in the least water that 

’ there is on the bar. They should then steer N. W. anfil the N.W. end of Saint 
Rosa Island bears E. by S. and the lighthouse N.} W., when they may steer for 
the light until within the island, and then haul up into the passage, and steer for 
the bay, without fear or danger. These directions are applicable for large 
vessels coming from the westward, with this exception, that they need not keep 
in more than 5 fathoms water. 

“Small vessels drawing not more than 14 feet, may bring the light to bear 
N.2W., and, if in the night, steer directly towards it, until they get within the 
distance of half a mile from it; and there anchor, if the wind be off shore. But 
should the wind be fair, they may steer E. by N. until they get sheltered by 
Saint Rosa Island, where they will find a good harbour, and can anchor in safety, 
as itis every where excellent. : 

“The ebb tide sets S. W., and the flood N. &., which should be carefully 
observed by all vessels going in, lest an ebb tide should drift them upon the 
Caucas Shoal, or a flood upon the Middle Ground, as it sets directly in over that 
shoal. But should a gale on shore come on, they must immediately try to gain 
the offing, for outside of the bar they will be dangerously exposed. A S. W. 
course made good will weather the Balize.”’* : 

The Island of Santa Rosa extends along the coast to a distance of 39 miles, its 
greatest breadth no where excceding half a mile; there are several hillocks of 
white sand upon it, and some trees dispersed over it. The eastern extremity of 
this island, which is very low and sandy, is the western point of the Bay of Santa 
Rosa ; the eastern point of the entrance may be known by some Barrancas, or 
reddish cliffs, upon it. The channel, or mouth of the bay, is very narrow, witha 
bar, on which there is only 6 or 7 feet water. The passage over the bar must be 
made with the ship’s head to the northward, and by keeping in the middle of the 
channel, until the east end of Santa Rosa Island is passed; and then steering 
north-westward until you get into a berth sufficiently sheitered, when you may 
anchor. This bay is of extraordinary extent, being about 23 miles in length to 
‘the eastward, with a breadth of from 4 to 6 miles; the greatest depth in it is 
3 and 3} fathoms, which depth is found only to the westward of the red cliffs at 
the entrance, that is, to the distance of about 2 miles from the bar; the other 
parts of it are full of shoals and old stumps of trees, so as to be passable for 
canoes only. 

From the Bay of Santa Rosa the coasts trends (S. 63° E.) E. S. E. 4 E. and 
forms somewhat of a bay for the distance of 46 miles to the entrance of St. 
Andrew's Bay; all along the shore the trees are very thick and close to the beach; 
there are also various hillocks of red and of white sand. 

St, Andrew’s Bay. The entrance of this bay is formed on the west, by a lone 
narrow tongue of land, extending from the main land, and on the east by a little 
island, called St. Andrew. From the said tongue of land a shoal extends more 
than two thirds of the distance between it and the island, leaving only a smail 
channel with a bar, on which the greatest depth does not exceed 9 feet. There is 
also a shoal which stretches off from the island, and to which a berth must also be 
given ; having passed it, and arrived between the points, steer to the N. W-in 
order to take shelter under the tongue of land in 4 or 5 fathoms water. This bay 
is very extensive, but hitherto not much frequented by ships, except for temporary 
shelter against bad weather; and such may anchor in the position we have 
pointed out, without any necessity for going farther in. 

From the Bar of St. Andrew the coast follows (S, 28° E.) S. E. by S., for a 
distance of 29 miles to Cape St. Blas, which is the southernmost point of a long 
tongue of land, that projects out 5 or 6 miles from the main-land, and forms the 
Bay of St. Joseph, From St. Andrew's Island a sandy shoal, with only 4 fect water 
on it, extends along the shore (S.42° E.) S, E.£E., to a distance of 14 miles, 
which may easiJy be discovered from the whitish colour of the water on it; this 


* But see further, the General Directions for this coast, hereafter. 
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shoal extends about 2 leagues from the Znner Coast, and its S, E. extremity, with 
the point of the tongue of land called Macho Cabrio, form the entrance of the Bay 
of St. Joseph, which has a bar with 7 or 8 feet of water upon it. This tongue of 
Jand, which is 16 miles long, is so narrow, that in some places it is not more than 
2 cables’ Jength across: there are some breaks in it, through which, in stormy 
weather, the waters of the sea unite with the waters of the bay; and there are some 
trees on it. This part of the coast presents good anchorage, well sheltered from 
easterly winds, in 6 or 7 fathoms water, at about a mile and a half from the shore. 

To enter over the Bar of Si. Joseph, it is necessary to run along by the tongue 
of land, in the depth of 3 or 4 fathoms, until you pass the small point of the sand, 
which we have described as running south-eastward from St. Andrew's Island, and 
which extends a little to the southward of the entrance of the bay. Having passed 
this point of sand on your larboard side, you must steer N. E. and E. N. E. for the 
interior, observing to run along by the tongue, as the deepest water is nearit. This 
bay is entirely unsheltered, particularly in the winter, when the N. W. and 8S. W. 
gales prevail, which raise a very high sea; and there is always a rough sea on the 
bar. 

CAPE ST. BLAS is a low point projecting to the southward about 2 miles: 
from the trees on this point a sandy shoal stretches off S. S. E. about 3 miles. There 
are also from (S. 40° W.) S. W. byS. to (S.S.E.) S.S. E.4 E. of the point, several 
shoals or patches of sand banks lying off from it, which have not more than 3, 34, and 
4 fathoms over them: of these s/oals, the southernmost lies 13 miles from the point, 
and has 5 fathoms on it. There are channels between these shoals, with 7, 8, and 
9 fathoms water in them. 


GeneraL Directions for Sailing towards the Mississirrr, Mostre, 
and Prnsacora. 


~All the coast from the Mississippi ‘to Cape St. Blas is bordered by a Bank of 
soundings, the edge of which extends to 28° 50’ of latitude; but the depth is very 
unequal, as may be seen by inspecting the chart. Notwithstanding this inequality, 
itis very clean; for if the shoals off Cape St. Blas be excepted, there is no danger 
bat what may be avoided by attention to the lead; bat, as all the land is very low, 
and without any distinguishing marks, throughout its whole extent; and, as it is 
freyuently obscured by fogs and, showers, and the coast much exposed to the 
winds from the S. E. and S.W. quarters, which, during the winter season, blow with 
great violence, and for a Jong continuance; and also to violent hurricanes in 
August and September; it becomes necessary to say something respecting the 
method of making it, and of navigating upon it. 

It is to be noticed, that there are three points to which ships are generally 
bound; namely, the Balize Pass of the Mississippi, Mobile, and Pensacola: for the 
Bays of Santa Kosa, St. Andrew, and St. Joseph, have neither towns nor commerce. 
In proceeding to any of these ports from parts to the south-eastward of them, it 
will be necessary to make the land well to the castward of their respective 
meridians, so as to gain the port by steering westward with the easterly winds, 
which are the most prevalent; but if the approach be made from the westward, 
there is no other resoarce than working to windward from the part where the land- 
fall is made, at a greater or less distance from the shore, according to the season 
of the year, and the size and qualities of the vessel, Ke. oslars j 

In making the land to the eastward of the Port of destination, it may be done 
at a greater or less distance, according to the degree of confidence that may be 
placed in the correctness of the ship’s place; and thus, it may be sufficient to 
strike soundings on the meridian of Molnle if you are bound to the Balize, in order 
to obtain your exact i ie sd to strike them on the meridian of Cape St. Blas, 

obile or Pensacola. ’ 
eT canines about the latitude of 29°, you must steer to the west- 
ward, if the destination be Balize, so as to, make the Jand to the eastward of it, or 
= little more to the north, that you may not be thrown out of the parallel of it, in 
the event of the wind blowing from that quarter; so that in the spring, from April 
to June inclusive, you may run westward, in the parallel of the Balize, but in 
winter, it will be requisite to steer a course that will fetch in about the middle of 
the Candelarias Islands. In this route there is no regularity in the soundings, for 
in whatever parallel you may ran, you will as soon get more water as fall into less, 
Part IV L 
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Nevertheless, from the depth of 20 fathoms into a less depth, there is much regu- 
larity ; and from the meridian of Pensacola westward, as far as the southern limits 
of the Candelarias, there are 10 fathoms, at the distance of 10 miles from the coast, 
and from that depth the and may be seen. From Pensacola eastward, the depth 
of 10 fathoms is found, at the distance of 4 miles from the coast. 

It should be noticed, that in navigating towards the Balize, it may sometimes 
be impossible to get an observation for the latitude, and fogs or cloudy weather may 
prevent yon from recognising the land; therefore, under such circumstances, or in 
approaching the land after dark, the soundings will be an infallible guide to direct 
yourself by; for this, you must bear in your recoilection, that, if in sailing to the 
west, you get from 40 to 50 fathoms, loose sticky mud, sometimes with a mixture 
of a little black or white sand, it will be a certain indication of your being in the 
parallel of the Balize, and from that depth into less water, the same quality of 
soundings will ke found. But if from 40 or 50 fathoms into a Jess depth, the bot- 
tom be fine sand, with or without very little clay, the situation will be between the 
Balize and Cayo Breton; and if it be fine white sand, you will be in the parallel of 
that kay; if coarse sand, with small shells, you will be between the said kay and 
the Candelarias; and, if coarse sand, with gravel, smalk stones, and large shells, 
you will be in front of the Candelarias Islands. From the Balize towards the west, 
the bottom is generally sand only; this, for those who are steering for the Bulize 
from the southward, if having steered N. W. and North, after sounding in 40 or 
50 fathoms on sand, and diminishing the depth, the quality of the bottom does not 
vary, until they get in 12 or 10 fathoms, is an indication of their being to the west- 
ward of the Balize; but, if in this route, they have passed over clay, aud on getting 
in the depth of 12 or 10 fathoms, they find sand again, it is a proof of having 
cern the mouth of the Balize, and of approaching Cayo Breton and the Can- 

elarias, 

When bound to the Balize, whether upon its parallel, or upon that of the Can- 
delarias, it is strongly recommended not to entangle yourself with the land by 
night, unless under circumstances of great confidence in the correctness of your 
situation, but rather come to an anchor, or keep in the depth of 15 or 20 fathoms 
until day-light. However, should circumstances render it necessary to proceed, 
in order to avoid the delays that an on-shore wind might occasion, it will be 
advisable to proceed at once for the Balhze, and anchor on the outside of the bar 
in 8 or 10 fathoms, as before directed, remembering to fire some guns as you run 
in, until they are answered from the shore, so that by marking the flash or report 
of those fired from the Balize, you may thereby be more certain of getting into the 
proper anchorage. . But if you have fallen in near the Cundelarias, on reaching the 
depth of 10 fathoms, you should steer (S.. W.) S. by W. 4 W. for the Balize, and 
endeavour to preserve that depth; by so doing you will incur no danger, either of 
getting on shore or among the shoals. In this route the soundings afford a good 
criterion for ascertaining the vessel’s situation; for so soon as you have reached 
the south end of the Candelarias, that is, abreast of the Grand Grosier, you will 
begin to augment the depth to 12, 14, and even 18 fathoms: the latter will be when 
crossing the Bay of Poza. This augmentation of the depth ceases so soon as you 
are off the Otter Pass, where you will have only 9 or 10 fathoms. The knowledge of 
this is of importance for making the Balize with certainty, and avoiding the chance 
of getting to the southward of it. 

If, when at this anchorage, a strong S. E. wind should come on, so as to prevent 
you from entering over the bar, the best way will be to get under weigh immediately, 
and stand to the southward, clear of all the Passes ; for remaining at anchor in the 
expectation of being able to ride out the gale, would be attended with the greatest 
risk ef losing, not only the anchor that you have down, but as many more as might 
be let go; and there would be the additional risk of not being able to clear the land 
of the Passes, and of going on shore and being wrecked on it. But, when you get 
under sail, so as to be able to heave to for the gale, so soon as there is an indica- 
tion of the wind shifting into the S. W. quarter, it will be necessary to stand in 
towards the shore again; for if you do not, a strong North wind would carry the 
ship much to leeward, and great difficulty would be experienced in getting with it 
upon the coast again. 

If such a 8. E. wind should come on in the passage from the Candelarias to the 
Balize, no time should be lost in getting a good offing, which will be effected when 
you have rounded the Balize, and this will be done when you are to the southward 
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of the 29th degree of latitude; for then if the off-shore tack is not favourable, the 
other will be so by gaining ground to the eastward, and in the intermediate time, 
the wind may shift into the N. W. quarter, when there will be no more danger of 
being driven upon the coast. 

Daring these operations, you must be carcful not to get into a less depth than 
10 fathoms, when standing cither to the S. E. or S. W., for from that into a less 
depth, it will not be possible to round the Balize ; and if you should get into less 
than.10 fathoms, and the wind continue or blow stronger, inevitable shipwreck 
would ensue; for there would be no means of getting to the northward to take 
shelter in the anchorage of Naso, which has been described in page 68. 

If being in 10 fathoms, and without any appearance of the gale ceasing, and 
seeing that you are getting into a less depth, and can stand to the northward, 
sound continually in order to keep in from 8 to 10 fathoms water; and thus you 
may coast along the Candelarias. You may know when you have passed the 
northernmost of these islands, by losing the clay bottom, and sometimes white 
shells, which is opposite the Candelarias, and gaining fine white and black sand; 
you may then steer to the westward, in 10,8, and 6 fathoms, in order to anchor 
under shelter of them, in the situation already described. As the thickness of the 
atmosphere in such weather does not permit any thing to be seen, you can have no 
other guide to this anchorage than the lead; bat, if you can see the land, it may 
be more easily accomplished, because then nothing more is required than to round 
the head of the sand ridge, which runs out to the N. E. from the northernmost of 
the Candelarius, and on which the sea breaks with much noise. 

This opportune resource, which generally concerns vessels of small! burthen, 
should be made available as soon as there appears to be any difliculty in weathering 
the Balize, that those accidents may be avoided which are occasioned by carrying 
a press of sail with a strong wind and a heavy sea; leaving the experiment to 
those to whom, on account of their great draught of water, it may be a matter of 
necessity. But even those vessels may, and in fact ought, in the event of having 
shoaled into 10 fathoms, with a probability of not being able to weather the Balize, 
to follow the above stated route; taking care to anchorin Naso Road, in a sufficient 
depth, not only for the draught of the vessel, but that she may not touch the ground 
in the hollow of the sea; and taking every other preventive care that prudence can 
suggest, in the expectation, that, if the anchors fix themselves well in the hard clay 
that is found in the anchorage, and the force of the sea being broken off by the 
ledge that runs off from the Candelarias, it may not be difficult to save the ship 
from being wrecked, so long as the cables hold. It is also necessary to observe, 
that as soon as the wind veers to the N. W. quarter, you should weigh anchor 
without loss of time, and get out; because in that place the water rises with the 
winds, both of the S. K. and S. W. quarters, but falls 2 or 3.feet with those from 
the N. W. and N. E. quarters. 

Tf bound to Pensacola or Mobile, efforts should be made to make a Jand-fall to the 
eastward of them, not alone to avoid passing them, bat also, because there are so 
very few distinguishing marks on the coast, that to a person who has never visited 
it before, the almost only guide can be by running along it. Nevertheless, the 
soundings will shew within a trifle, more or less, the meridian the ship may be in, 
if the following precaution be attended to; that is, if the lead brings up coarse 
sand and coral, out of sight of land, it is a sure indication of being off the east end 
of the island of Santa Rosa, as soundings of that quality are found only in that 
part; and although they also have it off the River Tampa, and other parts of East 
Florida, this cannot cause the least mistake, because these points are too remote. 
From the meridian of Santa Rosa Bay westward, the tead brings up only fine sand, 
with dark-coloured grains like gunpowder, and red particles; and diminishing the 
water from 18 fathoms, you will enter on very fine rose-coloured sand, mixed with 
small white shells, and little black stones, which quality of bottom is very remark- 
able, as it is found only to the S. E. and South of Pensacola: therefore, with this 
ground and shoaling the water to 14 fathoms, the harbour will be discovered, at 
the distance of about 5 leagues. You may also find the harbour by the depth of 
water; for, as we have already observed, the depth of water from Pensacola east- 
ward, augments, so that you will find 10 fathoms, at the distance of 4 miles from 
the shore; and from Pensacola to the westward, it decreases, so that the same 
depth is found at the distance of 10 miles off. ‘ : 

Those who are off Mobile, should 4 29 mind the necessity there is of getting 
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clear off the shore, so soon as there is an appearance of the wind’s blowing on it, 
either so as to be able to weather the Balize, or, which is better, to take in time 
the shelter of Naso Road, as we have already explained, because with such winds 
there is no possibility of remaining at anchor outside the bar of Mobile, as the 
cables must inevitably part, and the vessel be lost. 

Those also who ate at anchor off Pensacola, ought likewise to get under sail, and 
keep a good offing under similar circumstances; and, in general, they may calcu- 
late on weathering the Balize, as by steering S. W. they will go clear of it. To 
attempt remaining at anchor off the Bar is as unsafe as off Mobile. 


From Cape St. Blas to the eastward, lies the island of St. Dionysio, and that of 
St. George, or of Viboros, the southern point of which is distant 17 miles from the 
Cape: from its south point it trends to the (N. E. by E.4 E.) N. E. 2 E., and in that 
direction there are two other isles. From the easternmost of these two isles, about 
(E. N. E.) N. E. by E. 4 E., there is a projecting point of the main land called 
Punta de Meneses, and also the South-west Cape, which is distant about 14 leagues 
from the south end of the Island St. George. From the Point Meneses a bank of 
shallow water extends to the southward about 4 miles; and between this bank and 
the easternmost of the two isles just spoken of, there are several spots of shallow 
water, at a considerable distance from the land. From Point Meneses, or the South- 
west Cape, the coast rounds to the northward, and thence to the eastward, forming 
a great bight, into the northern part of which, the River Apalache discharges its 
waters; this is a shallow stream, obstructed by numerous oyster Cunks, some of 
which are uncovered at low water. The tide rises 4} feet at about a league up 
from the entrance. Fort St. Mark is situated up this river, ona point, at the con- 
fluence of two streams, of which the eastern one is called Jayabona, and the western 
one Santiago. The shallow water, which, we have said, is found at the mouth of the 
river, extends also throughout the great bay, for from Point Meneses to the north- 
ward, there are no more than 2 fathoms water. 

To the eastward of the eastern point of the entrance of Apalache, called Casinas, a 
rocky reef extends out about two miles; and the coast from that point follows in a 
curve, forming somewhat of a bight, S. 62° E., a distance of 33 miles to the N. W. 
point of Balia del Hombre Muerto ( Deadman’s Bay); having in the intermediate 
space (near the shore) ¢wo rocky islets, aud Pines Point, ‘The water all alone the 
coast is very shallow, as it is in all the bight. = 

Deadman’s Bay bas an opening between its N. W. and S. E. points of 8 miles 
and is 5 miles deep: the River San Pedro disembogues in it. ‘To the south of its 
S. E. point, there are two little islets, distant from it about 2 miles. 

At (S. 46° E.) S. E.3.E., distant 34 miles from the N. W. point of Deadman’s 
Bay, is the River San Juan, or Sawaney; the true channel of which is obstructed by 
a great number of islets that are in its mouth. On the intermediate coast there 
are three islets, the largest of which is called Coler; and farther to the S. E. is 
another group: the coast between the two groups forms a bay. 

From the River San Juan southward the coast is lost sight of, but on it there are 
some kays or very flat islands to be seen, called the’Sabinas: these were examined in 
June, 1802, by the merchant pilot D. Josef Vidal: the southernmost is situated in 
latitude 29° 4’ N. This group of islands is composed of nine principal ones, with 
many others, occupying a space of 21 miles from E.N. E. to W.S. W. and 14 
from North to South. They are all surrounded by banks, which extend far out to 
sea; for, from the westernmost islet the lank runs off 12 miles to the W. S. W 
and from the southernmost 14 miles to the S.S. W. Between the islets and banks 
there are channels formed of greater or less extent, with 3, 5, 8, and 12 feet of 
water: the vessel in which Vidal was, anchored to the eastward of the south- 
westernmost islet, in 12 feet. 

Yo the southward of these islands, at the distance of 50 miles, lies Anclote Kay ; 
and at a short distance before reaching it, the coast of ihe main land again peer 
itself. All the space between Point Meneses at the S. W. of Apalache River, and 
ihis Kay, is so shallow, that 6 fathoms or Jess may be found at 8 or 10 miles from 
the land. : 

The Anclote Kay lies about 4 miles from the shore abreast of it, i i 
in length from north to south, and is divided into three parts, oii eee eens 
and opposite St. Clement’s Point, there is good anchorage in 3 fathoms water rae 

From the Anclote Kay the coast follows about (S. 24° E.) S, S. E.Z E. a distance 

? 
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of 31 miles, to the West Bar of Tampa, or Espirito Santo Bay: the interme dia 
coast is clean, and of a more navigable depth of water than the preceding; for 
there are 6 fathoms to be found at3 leagues from the land, and there is no difficulty 
in coasting it, if proper attention be paid to the lead. There are several kays and 
islets lying along it, which project from the coast about 4 miles, among which there 
are several shoal spots. 

Tampa Bay has suflicient depth of water for frigates, there being within it 5 and 
6 fathoms ; and although there is a Bar at the entrance, the least depth on it is 3£ 
fathoms. The entrance of this Bay is obstructed by several sand banks, upon which 
there are some ts/éts: between these banks there are three channels, named the 
West, the South-west, and the South-east. The two first have plenty of water on 
their bars, for the first has 3 fathoms, and the second has 23 fathoms: the channels 
are clear, and require no particular instructions for taking them, for the shoals are 
distinctly seen at high water, and at low water they are dry. 

From Tampa Bay the coast trends (S. 30° E.) S. E.iS. for the distance of 23 
leagues to the Bay of San Carlos: there are several hays lying along this coast, at 
the distance of about 4 miles from the shore ; the whole of it is very clean, with the 
exception of a sand bar, which extends out from what is called the Boca, or mouth 
of Sarasota Inlet: this inlet is an opening between two of the said Kays, and is 7 
leagues from Tampa Bay. Upon this dar there are 2 fathoms water, and all along 
the coast, at the distance of 5 and 6 miles, there are 4 fathoms, consequently there 
is no risk in running along it, provided the lead be kept going. 

The BAY OF SAN CARLOS is a large opening in the coast, into which 
several rivers discharge their waters: the mouth of it is covered by numerous Aays 
and shoals, which have between them channels of greater or less breadths. The 
northernmost channel is called Fray Gaspar, and has only 6 feet water; that which 
follows is called Boca Grande, or Great Inlet, is deeper, having 13 feet in it, and is 
a mile wide: to the southward of this there is another, named Boca del Cautivo, 
with 64 feet water. This bay is eligible only for vessels that do not draw more 
than 74 feet water, as it affords but little shelter from the heavy gales that prevail 
here in the winter season; for although the bottom is good, the only means of 
riding them out, is by taking shelter behind the different points, according to the 
quarter from whence the wind blows. The tides rise two feet, and when the wind 
blows off the land, the current runs so strong out of the bay, that the entrance 
should not be attempted, until a more favourable opportunity offers. 

The Kay, whose northern extremity forms the Cautivo Mouth, or Slave Inlet, 
forms, by its southern end, the Boca Seca, or Dry Inlet, which is an opening formed 
between that Kay on the north, and Sanibel Kay on the south. This mouth com- 
municates with a large but shallow lagoon, which also communicates with Carlos 
Bay by various shallow channels. There is good anchorage on the south side of 
Sanibel Kay, in 2 fathoms water, and sufficiently sheltered from all winds: this 
anchorage of Sanibel may be known by a grove of palm-trees, about 2 leagues to the 
southward of it, and which is the only one to be seen on all the coast. The greatest 
caution is to be taken in going into Sanibel anchorage, and the lead should be kept 
constantly going, in order to go clear of the shoals that extend both from Sanibel 
and the Kays to the S. E, of it, as far as 4 miles into the sea. 

From Sanibel Kay the coast trends about (S. 30° E.) S. E.3.S. 12 leagues to 
Punta Larga or Roman Kay: this part of the coast is clean, and 3 fathoms will be 
found at 2 miles from the shore. A shoal runs off to the South and 8S. W. from 
Punta Larga, about 8 miles, and the coast turning to the eastward forms a bay, with 
2 fathoms water in it, where vessels of little draught may find shelter from winds 
of the N. E. and N. W. quarters. From this bay the coast trends (S. S. E.) 
S.S. E.1E. for the distance of 25 miles to Punta Tancha, or Cape Sable, which is 
the southernmost extremity of the promontory or peninsula of East Florida. 

All this coast is regularly shallow and clean, so that in navigating it, the lead is 
the only guide necessary. Somewhat to the southward of Punta Tancha is the 
Florida Reef, which extends about 23 leagues westward; and about 11 leagues 
farther west lies the Tortugas Bank. All this has been already spoken of in the 
Second Part of this Directory, and therefore it only remains to say something of 
the Tortugas Soundings, which is that lying to the westward of all the coast of Hust 
Florida; and which is much frequented by navigators in order to avail themselves 
of the advantage which they derive from it, in their navigation to the Havanna and 
Old Bahama Channel or Gulf of Florida. 
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TORTUGAS.— Although, in pages 81 and 82 of the Second Part of this Directory, 
we have given a description of the Tortugas, nevertheless, we will add here some 
information that may be of use to navigation. The Tortugas are a group of ten islands 
or kays of different sizes, low, some of them covered with mangroves, and surround- 
ed with reefs and banks of sand, which extend from N. E. toS.W., a distance of 10 
or 11 miles, and from West to East 8 miles. They may be seen at the distance of 4 
leagues.* The South-West kay is in latitude 24° 32' 30’ N., and longitude 82° 56’ 16” 
W. from Greenwich, deduced from the observations of Don Dionysio Galiano, on the 
Northern Kay. 

From the southern point of the S. W. Kay, a reef of rocks runs off in a S. W. 
direction, about a quarter of a mile: all the other dangers which surround this 
group are sufficiently visible, particularly from the mast-beads, and therefore they 
are easily avoided. 

‘To the westward of these islands, about 6 miles, lies the centre of a large bank of 
dark coral rock, with some small patches of white sand, with irregular soundings 
of from 6 to 11 fathoms; and although, from the whiteness of the water over it, it 
appears dangerous, in reality itis notso. Its extent from north to south is 9% 
miles, and 6 from east to west. Between this bank and the Tortugas there is a 
channel of 3 miles in breadth, with a depth of 12 to 16 fathoms. 

If, coming from any of the ports in the Gulf of Mexico, your course lies to the 
eastward, and you meet with bad weather, which is very frequently the case in the 
summer season, you may anchor in security in 5 or 6 fathoms, to the northward of 
the S. W. Kay, and at the distance of a quarter of a mile from the coast of a long 
sandy Kay, called Turtle Kay. 

To the eastward of the Tortugas, at the distance of 17 miles, the Florida Reef 
commences: and although the channel between is sufficiently deep. yet having in 
it, at the distance of 11 miles from the Tortugas, a bank of coral with only 12 feet 
water on it, this passage ought not to be attempted, without being in sight of the 
easternmost of the Jortugas, and passing at 2 or 3 leagues from them. 

The proximity of the slorida Reef clearly shews itself in the day-time, by the 
whitish colour of the water, and under these circumstances, there is no difficulty 
in running along it; but by night it is very different, and it ought to be carefully 
avoided. ; 

The whole of the coast from Cape St. Blas to the Tortugas has a bank of soundings, 
extending to a great distance from the shore, and generally called the Tortugas 
Soundings: it is so clean, that the only danger known upon it is a sand bank, in 
latitude 28° 35’, and about 12 miles to the eastward of the meridian of Cape St. 
Blas, upon which there is not more than 3 feet water, but so steep that there are 
100 fathoms close around it. All the other depths are regular, diminishing very 
gradually towards the land: there is very good shelter on it against the sea from 
the North and N. W.; and a ship may lie to in a gale with great safety, especially 
if it be borne in mind, that the less the depth of water the Jess the sea will be, and 
that in 8 or 10 fathoms an anchor may be let go, without experiencing any diff- 
culty in riding by it. On entering upon the bank, in parallels approximating to 
those of the Tortugas, without being moderately certain of the latitude, great 
caution will be requisite, in order to strike soundings upon the edge of the bank, 
and also not to go into less than 40 or 35 fathoms, which will be a safe way to 
keep clear of the Tortugas, near which there are 30 fathoms, and very steep on the 
west side. The same precaution of not getting into Jess than 40 or 35 fathoms, is 
necessary on entering the bank in northern parallels, and sailing to the southward 
to quit it again at the southern edge; for keeping in that depth will clear, under 
any circumstances, all the dangers that the Tortugas present. 

On the edges of the bank the currents set rapidly to the southward, and there- 
fore in sailing from the westward, with the intention of ascertaining your position 
by it, if your progress shouid be retarded by winds frous the N. F., E. N. E., or 
East, it may be calculated that the ship is near the edge of the bank, whenever, on 
two successive days, there has been experienced a difference of 20 or more miles 
in latitude to the southward of your reckoning. In such a case you may consider 


* There is now a lighthouse erected upon Bush, or Garden Kay, one of the Dry Tortugas: it 
is 60 feet high, and has 15 reflecting lamps, and the light is visible about 18 miles off. It can 
be approached on the West, South, and East sides, within 4 miles without danger; but you 
must not come nearer to it than 9 miles on the North side. 
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yourself upon the meridian of the edge, at the same time, anticipating an error 
that will not exceed 10 leagues, which being allowed for, the route may be pur- 
sued in moderate safety. bays 

Having described in detail the whole of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
treated particularly on the method of navigating upon the Bank of Campeché, and on 
that for making the land at the principal parts, namely, the Mississippi, Mobile, 
Pensacola, &c., it only remains to complete the subject by a few remarks respecting 
the ie convenient route to any part of the Gu/f, and also from one place in it to 
another. 

The routes made from windward to leeward, or with a free wind, require no 
- particular rules, as it will be sufficient to ascertain the direction by the chart, and 
shape a course accordingly ; taking care, however, to make the land to windward 
of the place of destination, at a distance from it, proportioned to the degree of 
uncertainty there may be in the ship’s reckoning, and considering the difficulty 
there would be in working up to it, in the event of getting toleeward. Thus, all 
those who from the channel between Cape Catoche and Cuba, or between Cuba and 
East Florida, are bound cither to Campeché, Vera Cruz, Tampico, San Bernardo, New 
Orleans, Mobile, or Pensacola, have only to steer a direct course; and in the case of 
the three last mentioned ports, to make allowauce for the effect of the currents, 
which in the channel set to the eastward, that they may not run a hazard of getting 
upon the Tortugas, under a supposition of being to the westward of them. The 
Port of Vera Cruz may be considered as being farthest to leeward of all others in 
the Gulf, therefore we shall point out the method of sailing from it, through the 
channel between Yucatan and Cuba into the Caribbean Sea, and also through the Ba- 
hama Channel, or Gulf of Florida. 

In order to this, it is necessary to recollect, that the winds in the Mexican Gulf 
are general winds from the Eastward, which from October are frequently inter- 
rupted by the strong North winds, which blow with great force; that after the 
North winds cease, which is from March, you may calculate upon having the 
regular changes of sea and land breezes along the whole of the coasts, and par- 
ticularly on those of Campeché and Yucatan; and finaliy, that on the North coast of 
the Gu/f, in the months of August and September, there are violent hurricanes, the 
effects of which are felt as low as 26°, and even 25° of latitude.* 

If, then, a ship sails from Vera Cruz, during the season of the Norths, the first 
care must be to gain northing, by steering North or N. N. E., observing never to 
keep very close hauled, in order to reach the parallel of 25 degrees, so soon as 
possible; and then haul as close as may be to the wind, for the purpose of gaining 
longitude eastward; for in that situation, there will not only be no danger of 
getling entangled with the coast of Tabusco, in the event of a North coming on, but 
will be no difiiculty of standing to the eastward with it, without danger from the 
Negrillo or other Shoals on the Campeché Bank. This is a most judicious practice, 
for the first important object is to get well clear of the bight of Vera Cruz, wherein, 
if caught by a violent North, it will be necessary to carry a heavy press of sail, in 
order to keep clear of the coast of Tabasco, on which, if the wind should continue, 
there would be imminent danger of being driven on shore and wrecked; and, 
besides, it is of great importance to be in sucha situation when a North does come 
on, as will enable you to use it with advantage for getting to the eastward, and 
thereby to shorten the passage. As during this season, the Norths are frequent, 
and as they should be calculated on for running down the longitude to the Tortuga 
Soundings, your principal object ought to be, to gain all you can to the eastward 
after reaching the parallel of 25 degrees, before mentioned, by working up in that 
parallel; for in that season (part of March until the end of April) it would be 
imprudent to run up into the vicinity of the north coast, where, betore the North 
wind sets in, the E. S. E. and South winds blow with’ great violence. With the 
North wind you should haul up for the Tortugas Bank of Soundings, but that bank 


* Nevertheless, the fury of a hurricane was experienced at Vera Cruz, in the morning of the 
18th day of August, 1810, having been preceded some days by fresh gales, but not very strong 
during their greatest force. In the night, the wind drew round, with violent whirlwinds, to 
the S. W. and N. W. quarters, and settled in the S. E., committing amongst the vessels, such 
destruction, as had never been before, even with Northers. At 11 o’clock in the morning it 
jas so moderate that you might go off from the shore ina boat. This instance is sufficient 
to shew that they can extend to the southward of 29°. 
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should not be quitted to run over for the coast of Cuba, near the Havanna, either 
with light winds or Norths; in the first case, because the current may carry the 
vessel up the Gulf of Florida, or even through it; and in the second, because with 
such winds, the coast of Cuba is generally obscure and indistinct, and as it is 
mostly rather an unmanageable wind, it might force a ship into a critical situation, 
and ultimately cause a total loss. It is hardly necessary to observe, that if the 
destination be not the Havanna, but to proceed through the Gulf of Florida direct, 
the caution above given is inapplicable, and the Tortugas Soundings may be quitted, 
even with light winds, proceeding as hereafter directed. 

The course for running across from the soundings on the Tortugas Bank to the 
Coast of Cuba, must be such as will compensate for the effect of the current. In 
ordinary cases, on a supposition that the ship’s rate of sailing does not exceed 3 
miles an hour, a S. by E. course will answer for making the Jand at the Havanna; 
and S. S. E. 4 E. will do at the rate of 6 miles an hour: this is calculating upon 
2 miles an hour of current, which is what may generally be expected in this place. 
If the vessel’s rate of going be more than 3 miles an hour, and less than 6, a course 
may be shaped between the two above stated; or if she goes more than 6 miles 
an hour, it will be proper to steer S. E. by S. 

If the departure from Vera Cruz takes place between the end of March and the 
middle or end of June, there will then be no necessity for keeping close hauled 
to the wind, nor for working to the eastward on reaching the parallel of 25 degrees; 
because such aroute would be crossing the middle of the Gulf, or nearly so, where 
you would then find nothing but settled winds from the eastward, and many calms, 
that would greatly lengthen the navigation: the most advisable method at this 
period of the year, is to continue steering to the North or N. N. E., with the wind 
rather free, until you nearly reach the vicinity of the northern coast; when about 
the parallel of 28° or 29°, the land winds and sea breezes will greatly facilitate 
your progress to the eastward, so far as the Tortugas Soundings, and then by a 
south course they may be quitted to the westward of the Tortugas. 

During this season also, the passage may be made by entering on the Campeché 
Bank, for the purpose of working to windward by the variation of the land winds 
and sea breezes, until you have gained the eastern edge uf the soundings, and 
thence to shape a course for the coast of Cuba; taking care, however, to quit the 
bank as far to the south as possible, on a course in the S. E. quarter, in preference 
to one in the N. E., unless the latter be evidently mach more advantageous; 
for, by so doing, the current will be avoided, which, at the N. E. corner of the 
bank sets with considerable velocity to the northward; and then advancing a little 
to the eastward, and going on the others tack, you will fall in with the general cur- 
rent, which sets to the eastward, and which generally occurs in 224 degrees of 
latitude, and 553 degrees of longitude west from Greenwich. 

Finally, from the middle or end of June to October, the middle part of the Gulf 
ought to be avoided, for the reason before noticed; that is, calms and adverse 
winds; and also the northern coast on account of the hurricanes; therefore a course 
should be steered to reach the Campeché Soundings as expeditiously as possible. 

To proceed from Vera Cruz to Campeché, if it be in the season of the Norths, you 
must endeavour to reach the parallel of 21 degrees, and then work to windward on 
it, to get on the bank, either to the northward or southward of the Areas, as before 
advised, in the description of the soundings, page 44; and if a North comes on, 
the same passage may be made, and even wore expeditiously. But if it be in the 
summer season, So soon as the Outer Shoals of Vera Cruz are cleared, it is advisable 
to steer towards the coast of Tabasco, in order to work to windward by the variation 
of the land wind and sea breezes. 

In conclusion, if you are bound to Vera Cruz during the season of the Norths, 
and in case one of them should come on, while you are on the soundings of Cam- 
peché, such measures must be adopted, as, by calculating the requisite time for 
running the distance to Vera Cruz, and estimating the probable duration of that 
wind, which may be judged of by its greater or less degree of strength, will bring 
the vessel upon the coast at the expiration of the gale ; so as to make available the 
first opportunity for entering the harbour when the breeze sets in. For the ulterior 
operations, nothing need be added to what has been already given on this part of 
the subject. 
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The following Observations on the Winds and Currents in general, and in par- 
ticular on those prevailing in the Seas and on the Coasts described in the pre- 
ceding pages, have been taken from the Derrotero de las Islas Antillas. 


ON THE WINDS. 


Rowunp the middle region of the earth a general wind is found to prevail,caused 
by the action of the sun upon the atmosphere, and by the diurnal rotation of the 
earth uponits axis. This general wiod blowing from east to west prevails in a 
zone of about 60 degrees in breadth, that is, from latitude 30° N. to latitude 30°S, 
This wind, fromits great use in promoting navigation, is called the Trade Wind. 
The theory of the nature and effects of the Trade Wind, although far from per- 
fect, still serves in a general way to explain many important facts; but this is not 
the proper place to enter upon such an investigation; we will therefore proceed to 
notice some of the chief circumstances that are observed in the Trade Winds. 

In the regions where the Trade Winds prevail, violent gales and storms may be 
said to be unknown: these winds blow with regularity and uniformity, only a 
little fresher in the day than in the night. Towards the northern boundary of 
their track they draw away from the northward, and towards the southera boun- 
dary they draw from the southward: in other words, towards the northern limit 
they blow from Ji. N. E., and towards the southern from E.S.E. By the meeting 
of these currents of wind in the middle of their track, or about the Equator, 
the wind blows from east to west; but that part of the trackis, for the same rea- 
son, subject to frequent calms. Beyond the boundaries of the Trade Winds, where 
the air is susceptible of various changes, the wind next to the northern boundary 
generally blows from N.E., and next to the southern boundary from S.E, As, 
however, the sun’s course is not always over the equator, but deviates consider- 
ably from it to the northward and southward, hence changes in the direction of, 
the Trade Winds are regularly observed, according to the sun’s position. From 
this cause it is that the calms are not confined to the equator only, but prevail to 
the north or south of that line, as the sun moves in his annual course; the wind 
coming from E.S. E. at the line when the syn is to the northward, and from 
E. N. E. when he is to the southward. The boundary between the regular Trade 
Wind and the variable winds also changes its position, for when the sun is in the 
southern hemisphere, the Trade Winds do not extend to latitude 30° N., but the 
variable winds are met with some degrees nearer to the line. It is also observed, 
that E. N. E. winds are never felt beyond 2° of south latitude, while the E.S. E. 
winds reach sometimes as far as to 8° and 9° of north latitude. 

These appearances of the winds are constant and regular, when no great cause 
intervenes to disturb them; thus, where they meet only with small islands or tracks 
of land, asin the Caribbee Islands, at the Isle of France, and the multitude of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, the Trade Winds maintain their regular course without inter- 
ruption. The same, however, is not observed on the western coasts of America, 
of Africa, and of New Holland, situated within the limits of these winds ; for on the 
west coast of Africa the wind blows always in upon the land, butin different direc- 
tions, according to the situation of the coast.» Thus on the coast of Morocco it 
blows from the N. W.; on that of Guiew from the South and S.W.; on that of 
Angola from the West. These sea winds are felt not only near the land, but even 
at a considerable distance off; in which direction they gradually lose their force, 
until they are at last. overcome and Jost in the general Trade Wind from the east- 
ward. At the spot where this change of the wind takes place, calms, and also 
violent squalls and eddy winds are frequent; un which account mariners from 
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Europe, who have occasion to cross the line, ought to do it as far as possible off _ 
from the coast of Africa, in order to avoid the delays and other accidents met 
with in the vicinity of that coast. iat hie tale 

On the west coasts of America the winds follow in general the direction of the 
coast, drawing on the northern coasts from N.N. W. to N. N.E., and on the sou- 
thern coasts from 8.S. E. to S.S.W. In the winter season, particularly on the 
northern part of the coast, heavy gales are frequently found from the S. W. and 
S. E. quarters. ; 

On the east coast of America, and among the islands, the general course of the 
Trade Winds meets with no interruption, although it be liable to~some slight va- 
riations in its direction and force. At a short distance out from the land, the 
general wind from the sea dies away when night comes on, and is succeeded by a 
breeze from the land ; and this change of land and sea breeze continues regularly 
every day, excepting when it comes to blow hard from north or south. The north 
winds are found from October to March, and the south winds in July, August, and 
September. ’ 

On the eastern coast of the Continent and Islands of Asia prevail the monsoons (so 
called, from a Malay term signifying the-seasons) blowing from S. W. and N. E. 

- in the north part of this track, and from S. E. and N. W. in the south part; so that 
when in the northern hemisphere the N. E. wind prevails,-in the southern hemi- 
sphere it blows from the N.W., and when in the northern hemisphere it blows 
from the S. W. in the southern hemisphere it blows from the S. EK. The extent of 
these monsoons is not uniform on either side of the Equator; for on the north side 
of the line they prevail from it to the bottom of the Bay of Bengal and into the 
Chinese Sea as far as 20° N. latitude, whereas the N. W. monsoon never reaches 
beyond 8° or 9° of south latitude, excepting on the coast of New Holland, where 
they extend so far to the south as 12° or 13° of latitude. The N. E. winds in the 
north part of the track of the monsoons, and their corresponding N. W. winds, 
last from the middle of October to the middle of April; then the S. W. winds on 
the north part, and the S. E. winds in the south part, continue for other six 
months, from the middle of April to the middle of October. Thus we see that 
the N. E. wind blows in the northern hemisphere when the sun is in the sou- 
thern hemisphere, and changes to the S. W. when the sun passes into the northern 
hemisphere. Ina similar way the S.E. wind blows in the southern hemisphere 
when the sun is in the northern, and it is succeeded by the N. W. wind when the 
sun is in the southern hemisphere. 

It was observed that the general Trade Wind from east to west prevails in a 
track extending to 30° on either side of the line: in the other latitudes, however, 
of the globe, winds are found which seem to be subjected to no known law; the 
only conclusion to be drawn is, that the wind comes most frequently from the 
westward, and that these westerly winds are the more constant and steady as the 
lati:ude increases towards the poles: 

Leaving, however, these general remarks, to notice the state of the winds as 
they are observed within the limits of this work; it is to be stated that the general 
Trade Wind prevalent between the Tropics, is also felt upon the coast of Guayana, 
of the Caribbean Sea, and the Gulf of Mexico, but subject to variations, of which the 
one occurs every day constantly and regularly, and the other may be considered as 
annual. The diurnal period of changeis produced by the sea breeze, which blows 
upon the shore with an angle of inclination of about two points, more or less, 
from the perpendicular, according to the position and some other circumstances 
of the coast; and by the land breeze, which, proceeding from the interior of the 
land, blows out tosea. The sea breeze sets in between 9 and 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and blows as long as the sun is above the horizon, increasing in strength 
as the sun rises in altitude, and diminishing in the same proportion; so that at 
noon the breeze is towards its greatest strength, and at sun-set it dies away 
entirely. The land breeze sets in before midnight, and blows until, and even a 
little after, sun-rise ; so that between the land and sea breezes there is generally a 
space of some hours perfectly calm. : 

The annual course of the winds is produced by the approach or the retreat of 
the sun, occasioning the only distinction of seasons known between the Tropics 
namely, the Wet and the Dry. The wet or rainy season commences when the 
sun is in the Tropic of Cancer, when the rain frequently pours down in torrents 
accompanied with heavy storms of thunder. During this Scason, the wind draws 
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round from the East quarter, when calms are frequent, although at times the wind 
lows yery fresh, and the atmosphere is very thick and cloudy. : 
en the sun removes to the Tropic of Capricorn, then begins the dry season, 
and the Trade Wind sets in from the N.-E. fresh, but very pleasant. In this 
Season also the wind occasionally blows from North and N. W.: itis generally 
very Strong, and maintains a sort of alternation with the regular Trade Wind, 
cing more common in November and December than in February and March. 
About the time of the change from the one season to the other, there is this 
sensible difference, that in April and May no change is felt in the atmosphere, 


- and the weather is in general fine and pleasant. In August, September, and 


, 


October, however, the wind is very feeble, with frequent calms; jnterrupted, ne- 
vertheless, at times, with furious hurricanes, rendering yery dangerous the na- 
vigation of those seas at that time. From this remark must be excepted the 
Islands of Trinidad, Tobago, and Grenada, the coasts of Terra Firma or the Spa- 
mish Main, the bays of Darien and Honduras, and the bight of Vera Cruz ;* to which 
these violent hurricanes do not extend. In the space between the islands of 
Porto Rico, St. Domingo or Hayti, and Jamaica, and the Spanish Main, the regu- 
lar N.E. Trade Wind prevails, with some alternations near the land, now to be 
mentioned. 

In the great islands of Porto Rico, St. Domingo or Hayti, Jamaica and Cuba, the 
land breeze by night, and the sea breeze by day, never fail. These land breezes 
are the strongest any where known, and are highly serviceable in sailing to the 
eastward or to windward, which, without their help, would be quite impracticable. 
In the smaller islands, or Caribbees, such as Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, &e- 
there are no land breezes. 

On the coast of Guayana, no land breeze is ever felt, nor any other than the ge- 
neral Trade Wind found between the Tropics. In January, February, and March 
the winds blow from North to E. N. E. with clear weather; in April, May, and 
June they blow from East to S. E.; in Jaly, August, and September is a succes- 
sion of calms and heavy gales from South to S. W.; and in October, November, 
and December, the rains fall almost without intermission, and the atmosphere is 
in general cloudy and dark. In the dry season, from January to June, the heat is 
very intense, and in the wet season the torrents of rain and thander-storms are 
very heavy and incessant. ’ 

On the coast of Cumana and Caraccas, on as far as Cape la Vela, the Trade 
Wind follows its regular course; but from that cape onto Point St. Blas, its di- 
rection is changed, blowing from N. E.to N.N.E., excepting in March, April, 
May, and June, when it draws round to EB. N. E., and then it blows with such 
violence, that vessels can carry no sail, but are obliged to lie to. These violent 
gales, well known to those who navigate those seas, extend from the middle of 
the channel to within 2 or 3 leagues of the coast, where they are greatly abated, 
especially in the night time. Along the same coast, as far as the Gulf of Nicaragua, 
a westerly wind prevails, called by the people of the country vendaval, from July 
to December. These head-winds from the westward, however, extend only to 18° 
N. latitude, nor do they blow continually, being frequently interrupted by the 
proper Trade Wind. : : 

Along the Mosquitia shore, by Truzxillo and Honduras on to Bacalar, in the 
months of February, March, April, and May, the regular Trade Wind prevails; 
but interrupted in the first two months from time to time, by a north wind. In 
June, July, and August, the wind usually comes from the S. E. and S. W. quar- 
ters, with heavy squalls and calms. In September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, and January, the winds blow from the S. W. and N. W. quarters, frequently 
varying fram W.S. W. to W. N. W. and North, which last but a short time. 

On the part of the coast of Yucatan between Cape Catoche and Point Piedras, 
or Desconocida, and thence southward to Campeche, the only wind is the N. E. 
Trade Wind, interrupted by heavy north winds in their season. On this part of 
ihe coast, and about the end of April, begin the squalls from N. E. to S. E., 
which set in after noon: they last about an hour, and when evening comes on the 
atmosphere has regained its usual moderate state. This season of gales and 
squalls, continues to September ; and during the whole of this period; along the 
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* See, however, uote ree of page 79, 
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coast, are sea breezes from N. N. W. to N. E. It is observed, that the fresher 
the sea breezes are, the more violent are the gales and squalls, particularly from 
Juve to September. The sea breezes begin about 11 o’clock in the forenoon ; and 
in the night, the wind draws round to east, E. S. E. and S. E,, so that it may be 
considered as a land breeze. om eh 

On the coast of Vera Cruz, and on to Tampico, the Trade Wind prevails from 
E.5. E. and East, in April, May, June, and July; and in the night the wind 
comes off the land from South to S. W.: should, however, the land breeze come 
from the N. W. with drizzling rain, the wind on the following day will blow from 
North, N.\N. FE. or N. E., especially in August and September. These winds are 
there called Vendavales, or head-winds; and as they are but light, and raise no 
sea, itis as easy to take the anchorage with them as with the Trade Wind; but 
they are conirary toa vessel leaving the anchorage, which must therefore take 
advantage of the land breeze. These head-winds, or Vendavales extend only from 
20 to 30 leagues from the coast, where they meet with winds from the East and 
E.'S. E. From the middle of September to March, great care and caution are 
required in taking the anchorage of Vera Cruz, on account of the very heavy 
north winds. That anchorage (as before said) is very confined, and the entrance 
much obstructed by shoals; besides that, it affords little or no shelter against 
the north winds: for these reasons it is extremely dangerous to take that port. 
when they blow, as they prevent the vessel from gaining the anchorage. On this 
account, and that seamen may not be deprived of all the information te be ob- 
tained on the subject, it appears proper here to give an extract of observations 
made upon the winds at Vera Cruz, by Don Bernardo de Orta, Captain in the 
Spanish navy, who was Captain of the port at that station. ; 

‘« Although in the Gulfof Mexico, partly situated within the Tropic of Cancer, 
it cannot be properly said, that any other than the Trade Wind prevails, still the 
interruption given to that general wind by those from the north, in the months 
from September to March, occasions the division of the year into two seasons, 
the wet and the dry, or of Trade Winds and north winds. The wet season, in 
which the Trade Wind blows without interruption, lasts from the vernal to the 
autumnal equinox; and the dry season, in which the north winds blow, last from 
September to Marth; but for greater clearness we will treat of each sepa- 
rately.” 

‘© The Dry, or North Wind Season.—It is usually in {he month of September, that 
the first north winds begin to be felt; but neither in it, nor in the following month 
of October, do they blow with much force. It happens, even sometimes, that the 
north winds in these months, do not blow at all; but then the Trade Wind is 
interrupted by violent squalls and torrents of rain. In November the north winds 
set in, blowing constantly and very strong, and lasting all through December, 
January, and February. During these months, from the time the north wind is 
felt, it increases in strength for 4 hours or more, when it acquires its greatest 
violence, which Jasts for 48 hours, and then continues for some days, but with 
moderate and manageable strength. In these months the north winds bring 
dark weather, and are apt to draw to the N. W., and they return so frequently, 
that the interval between them varies only from four to six days. In March and 
April, the north winds are neither so frequent, nor do they last so long; the 
weather is likewise clearer; but on the other hand, they blow with much more 
force during the first 24 hours, than in the other months, and more seldom draw 
to the N. W. From November forward, when the north winds have setin, the 
weather, in the intervals between their returns, is fair and pleasant; the Trade 
Wind blowing regularly by day, and the land breeze by night.” : 

““The approach of the North Winds may be known by various signs some 
time before they come on. These signs are a steady south wind setting in; mois- 
ture on the walls of the houses and pavement of the streets; having a clear dis- 
tinct view of the Peak of Orizaba, and the mountainous ridgé of Perote and 
Villarica ; the ranges and slopes of San Marten covered with a whitish haze; an 
increased heat in the weather; a low thick fog proceeding rapidly from the 
south. The best mode of foretelling the approach of the north winds, however, 
is by the barometer. This instrument, during the north winds at Vera Cruz, varies 
in its rise and fall only eight-tenths of an inch: that is to say, the mercury never 
tises above 30.6 inches, nor sinks below 29.8 inches: its medium height is 30.1 
inches, The barometer foretells the north wind by falling; but it does not 
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Teally begin to blow until the barometer has again risen, which it always does a 
few minutes before the north wind comes on. In this state of things, lightning 
shooting along the horizon, particularly in the N. W. and N.E.; a glittering 
appearance on the sea, and Gossamer webs on the rigging of the ship, in the day 
time give sufficient warning not to trust to the weather, for the north wind will 
infallibly soon make its appearance.” 

“This wind generally falls away at sun-set: that is, it is not nearly so strong 
as from 9 o'clock in the morning to 3 in the afternoon, excepting when it happens 
to set in the evening, or at night fall; for in such a case it goes on with increasing 
violence, regardless of this rule. It also happens, that after night fall, and even 
at midnight, the north wind changes to the land breeze, or tothe N. W. Should 
this happen, and that at day break, the wind shoald come round to the S. W. 
quarter, then the north wind will be of no long continuance, and at the proper 
tinie the sea breeze will come on: should this not happen, however, then at sun- 
Tise, or a little afterwards, or at the beginning of the flood tide, the north wind 
will again begin to blow with as much force as in the foregoing day: the wind in 
this case is called the Tide North Wind.” 

** The most certain indication of the north wind going off, is when it goes round 
towards the East: for when’in the afternoon it draws to the N. E., although the fol- 
lowing morning should set in dark and cloudy, if the land breeze blowin the night 
time, from the S.W. quarter, the Trade Wind will certainly blow in the afternoon, 
and the weather will be fair and good for four or six days, which is the usual inter- 
val between the returns of the north winds. Should the north wind, however, after 
changing to N. E., again draw back to N. N. KE. or North, no confidence ought to 
be placed in the weather. Instances are not wanting of the most violent north 
winds, even in the months of May, June, July, and August, but such occurrences 
are very rare. 

“The Wet or Trade Wind Season. This lasts from March to September: in the 
end of March, and all April, the Trade Winds, occasionally interrupted, as was 
before hoticed, by north winds, come from the E.S. E. pretty fresh, sometimes 
clear, at others dark weather; occasionally drawing a little to the S. E. and 

_ blowing the whole night through, without giving room to the land breeze, which 
usually blows in the night time, and is the freshest when the rains have set in.” 

‘‘ From the time when the sun comes to the zenith of Vera Cruz, until he return 
to it from the north; that is, from the 1Gth of May to the 27th of July, the Trade 
Wind is subject to calms, with much thick weather, and occasionally short, but 
severe gales; and even after that period, light winds are often felt from N. W. to 

_E. 

“From the 27th of July to the middle of October, when the north winds set in, 
the gales are heavier, with great falls of rain, lightning, and thunder; but the 
heaviest gales of all come from the East, although they last the shortest time.” 

“In the season of the Trade Wind, the total variation of the barometer is only 
4 tenths of an inch; the greatest height of the mercury being 30.35 inches, and 
the least 29.96 inches. The thermometer in June rises to 87°, and never falls be- 
low 834°. In December it rises to 802° and never falls below 664°. These ob- 
servations were made in the coolest and most airy room of the castle, where the 
instrument was not exposed to.the external air.” 

“Ip the months of Angust and September seldom a year passes without hurri- 
canes in the Floridas, and other parts of the West Indies: but at Vera-Cruz, and 
the other points of the coast, as far as Campeche, they are never felt; only the sea 
is sometimes much agitated, in consequence of the hurricanes in some other 
quarter. The hurricanes come on from the N. E. quarter, and most commonly, 
though not always, go round by the S. E. quarter. When no barometer is athand 
io foretell their approach, it may be known by the Trade Wind blowing from 

the N. E. quarter, with drizzling rain and close weather.” Thus far Dor Bernardo 
de Orta. f 

From Tampico to the Bay of San Bernardo the wind blows regularly and light 
from the N. E. quarter, from April to August ; on the contrary, in the otber months, 
that part of the coast is greatly exposed, on account of the very heavy gales from 
East and E.S. E., blowing, without intermission, for two or three days, before 
they draw round to the north, As far north as to latitude 261°, in the summer, 
the land breeze blows from midpight until 9 o'clock, A. M. 

From St Bernard’s Bay on to the Mississippi the land breeze blows in the morn- 
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ing: but in the day-time, the wind comes away from S. E. or E.S. E., and in the 
evening it generally blows from the S. W. In winter the south winds are very 
squally, blowing for two or three days together. The most dangerous months, 
however, for those who sail in that part of the sea, are August, September, 
October, and November, on account of the hurricanes and cross winds, which 
do not allow a vessel to carry sail. Off from the mouths of the Mississippi, 
thick fogs are very common, especially in February, March, and April. 

From the Mississippi 10 28° N. latitude, the Trade Wind prevails from the 
N. E. and S.-E. quariers in the morning, in the months from April to Saly, chang- 
ing in the evening to the S.W. These S. W. winds are very squally in Auzust, 
September, and October, the season during which also the south winds blow 
very hard, mixed with hurricanes. From November to March the north winds 
blow, beginning, however, at S. E. and South, with much rain: thence they change 
to S. W. and West, when they continue some time very strong, and then draw 
round to N. W. and North, when the weather clears up. f 

From 28° N. latitude to the southern kays of Florida, the Trade Wind blows 
till noon, when the sea breeze sets in: this happens at Jeast-in summer, but 
in winter, particularly from November to March, the winds come from the S. W. 
quarter, bringing in a heavy sea. p 

In the Bahena Channel or Gulf of Florida, the prevailing wind is the Trade 
Wind, interrupted, however, in winter by north winds, and in summer by calms. 
Although the northern boundary of this channel lies in north latitude 281°, and, 
of course, within the limits of the Trade Winds, it is necessary to recollect that 
in winter, that is from November to April, variable winds are met with, from 
the S. E. and S. W. quarters, even as low as latitude 27°, and sometimes sooner ; 
and that in summer, or from May to September, variable winds from the 5. E. 
and S. W. quarters are met with all over the channel or gulf. 


ON THE CURRENTS. 


When we consider that the only way to ascertain the existence and the velocity 
of Currents at sea, is by comparing the ship’s reckoning with her true place 
determined by accurate observation; and reflect at the same time on the 
uncertainty of the reckoning, produced by irregularities in both the course and 
the distance_sailed; it will no longer be a matter of surprize that our know- 
ledge of currents should be so imperfect, especially in great and spacious bays 
and gulfs. 

It is a general remark, that vessels sailing before the Trade, or any other pre- 
valeut wind, find themselves not a few leagues a-head of their reckoning, in pro- 
portion to the length of the run. Thus, in a voyage from Europe to the West In- 
dies, a ship will run 4, and even 6 degrees a-head of her reckoning; and in that 
from America to the Philippine Islands, across the Pacific Ocean, ships have been 
known to run no less than 15 or 20 degrees before their reckoning. Hence it is 
concluded that, between ihe Tropics, a current exists, called by naturalists the 
Equinoxial Current, setting from East to West, with a velocity computed at 4 
leagues in 24 hours. This allowance we recommend to be made in determining 
a ship’s place; but if this correction be in some places accurate, it will be found 
in others very erroneous ; as has been ascertained by comparing the reckonings of 
various Spanish ships in their voyages from Acapulco to Manilla. In this case, the 
best method of finding the ship’s place, will be to make frequent observations to 
determine the Jongitude, by which the rate and eflects of the current may be pre- 
cisely known, and proper weasures taken for arriving at the place intended. 

It is not only in navigating the seas between the Tropics that a ship will run 
a-head of ber reckoning: similar effects are experienced in much higher latitudes ; 
and in general it is observed_that, in narrow seas, a ship will run before her reckon- 
ing, when going before a wind that blows long in one direction abaft the beam; 
but that the reckoning will be a-head of the ship when sailing with a constant 
wind before the beam. This, it is said, will generally happen, but not always; 
for cases have occurred where effects were precisely the reverse. 

The motion communicated to the waters, by the continued action of the wind 
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blowing in oné direction, seems to be the chief cause of currents on the seas 
and east coasts of America, and the islands noticed in the present work; an ap- 
pearance not observed in any other part of the globe; and known, especially 
on the coast of North America, by the name of the Gur STREAM. 2 

The winds from the eastward, blowing all the year round between the Tropics, 
must, unquestionably, impress upon the waters a motion to the westward; in 
which direction they move on until they meet with the continent of America, where 
their direction is a little changed towards N. W. with which they pass along the 
Coast of Guayana; the bulk and force of the current being augmented by the 
union of the waters from the many great rivers which fall into the sea on. that 
coast. Entering united through the Gulf of Paria, and on the N. E. of Trinidad, 
these currents pour into the Caribbean Sea, through various channels between 
the islands, as far north as Martinique, thence taking a direction about W. N. W. 
they make for the channel between Cape Catocke, in Yucatan, and Cape San Antonio, 
in Cuba; whence, drawing round to N. E. and E. N. E. they make their way out 
of the Gulf of Mexico, through the Bahama Channel, or Gulf of Florida; and run- 
ning along the coast of the United States of America, cease to be observed on the 
pune Bani: of Newfoundland, which may be considered as the bar of this great 
stream. ‘ 

The direction, or setting, and the force, or drift of this great current, undergo 
various changes, according to the form, position, and nature of those parts of the 
sea through which it passes: sufficient materials, however, have not yet been 
obtained, to enable us to point out these changes with proper accuracy. In some 
spots, such as in the Gulf or Strutt of Florida, the setting and drift of the current 
are known with tolerable exactness; but it is very different amon the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, where, in some places, no current at all is observed, in 
others, it is just perceptible, and in others, the current runs at a great rate. 
For this reason it is proposed to treat separately of the different tracks of 
coast, and then to annex a statement of the observations in our possession, on 
which our opinions are founded. ; 

On the Coast of Guayana are found two currents ; the one the Great Gencral Cur- 
rent from the eastward, and the other produced by the tides. The first comes 
within about 12 leagues of the land, or into 8 fathoms of water; from which 
boundary the setttng of the tide is perceptible, making towards the shore during 
the flood-tide, and out to the N. E. during the ebb. In the Gulf of Paria the 
general current is also affected by the tides, as will be noticed in speaking of 
that part of the coast. 

In the channels and passes between the Svuthern Windward Islands, the great 
current runs at a rate of not less than one mile in the hour; but it is liable to 
such variations that it is impossible precisely to fix either its direction or its 
velocity. In the valuable observations on these currents, made by Don Cosmo 
Churruca, hereafter inserted, the seaman will find every information necessary for 
his guidance in any particular case; notice, however, has been taken of the 
currents along the coast of Porto Rico, on a part of St. Domingo or Hayti, and in 
the channel between these islands. To these informations we must add, that, 
according to the opinion of other navigators, neither on the remaining south 
coast of St. Domingo or Hayti, nor on either side of Jamaica, nor on the 
south side of Cuba, as far as Cape Cruz, is there any sensible general cur- 
rent; and that where any setting ofthe waters is perceptible, it is peculiar 
to some particular part of-the coast, and occasioned by various circumstances. 
From Cape Cruz the current becomes sensible, setting always west, with a slight 
bending to the south or north, which has sometimes been observed to amount 
to 20 miles in one day’s run. ? : 

On the north codst of St. Domingo or Hayli, and in whatis called the Debouchés, 
or Desembogues, (the openings,) on the north of that island, no sensible current 
is met with; although in the neighbourhood of certain parts of the coast very 
extraordinary currents are sometimes found, as will be mentioned hereafter. _ 

In the Old Bahama Channel are regular tides all the year round; these were 
observed by Don Juan Henirque de la Rigada, captain of a packet, who was em- 
ployed on that business particularly, for eight months together, comprehend- 
ing a portion of each season. It is, however, to be Tegretted that he made no 
use of a chronometer to ascertain with precision a point of snch consequence in 
the navigation of the channel, as the’setting and rate of the currents. What 
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can be collected, however, from his observations, and from those of Don Cosmo 
Churruea, and Bon Thomas Ugarte, is, that the current in that channel is sub- 
ject to great variations. i do 

Along the north coast of the Spanish Main (Colombia), from T'rinidad to Cape la 
Vela, the great current passes along by the range of islands lying out before the 
coast, inclining a little to the southward opposite to the passes between these 
islands, and running at the rate of 14 mile per hour. ayy 

Between these islands and the continent, especially near the land, it is observed 
that at one time the current sets west, and at another east. From Capela Vela the 
great body of the current moves about W.N. W., diminishing in velocity as it 
spreads over a greater space: from it a branch breaks off, running about a mile 
in an hour, following the direction of the coast on to Carthagena. From this 
place, and in an extent of sea north from the continent to latitude 14° N. the cur- 
rent is found to vary, so that during the trade wind it sets to the westward, and in 
the time of the contrary ,head-winds or vendavales it sets to the eastward. F 

On the Mosquitia shore, in the Bay of Honduras, and at Bacalar, the changes in 
the current seem to follow no fixed law: all that can be said of them is, that at 
a good distance from the shore the waters set about N. W. the common direction 
of the great general current. é 

In running across between Carthagena and other parts of the Spanish main 
(Colombia), and the islands to the northward, it has been observed that, in a voy- 
age inthe month of December, from /a Guayra to the east part of St. Domingo, 
( Hayti,) a difference in the ship’s place of 106 miles, was produced to the west- 
ward in the course of only 7 days, the length of the voyage. The currents 
met with in a voyage from Carthagena to Cuba, are specified in the extract of 
the journal of Don Dionisio Galliano, hereafter inserted. 

In the channel, or pass, between Cape Catoche and Cape San Antonio, as also-on 
the shallow ground out before Campeche, in the bottom of the Gulf of Mexicv, and 
in the ( Bahama Channel) Gulf of Florida, the currents met with are mentioned 
in the journals of Don Thomas Ugarte and Don Francisco Alcedo, which follow 
these observations: To these we will! just add, that we are best acquainted 
with the currents of the (Bahama Channel) Gulf of Florida, which set E. N. E. as 
far as the Shoal, or Bank of Roques, called by the English, Salt Kay Bank; there the 
current forms an elbow turning to the northward, and in that direction makes a 
fair opening into the Aéfantic, in a stream along the midst of it, by which the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea are carried on to the Great 
Bank of Newfoundland. This great current is called the Gulf Stream, in which are 
noticed these three circumstances : 

Ist. That the stream passes along the coast of North America, at a distance 
varying according to the state of the winds, but which may in general be settled at 
about 20 Ieagues. 2d. That in proportion as the current removes from its source, 
it increases in breadth, and diminishes its velocity; and, 3d. That from the 
time you enter this current you lose all soundings, or, at least, the ground is 
found only at a very great depth. 

In order to know when you are in this great current or Gulf Stream, you must 
observe the colour of the water, which, in the stream, is of a dark blue, while 
that of the ocean is of a light blue, and the water in soundings near the land 
is greenish. The water of the stream, when examined in a vessel, is colourless, 
as is the case with the water between the Tropics; and it contains more salt than 
that of the Ocean on each side of it. Meeting with a quantity of sea-weed on 
the water is also a sign, which although it do not certainly show the ship to 
be in the stream, yet itis a good indication of being at least near to it. 

The heat of the water in the Gu/f Stream, is greater than that in the ocean, as 
was found by experiments made by Mr. Jonathan Williams, who sailed from the 
Chesapeak in December 1783, as stated in the following table. 

THERMOMETERS. 
Farenheit. Reaumur. 
In the Atlantic, and within soundings on the Coast . . . . 


A little before enteringtheStream . . ...- ..+- =. 60 123 
Inthe teams 94450,0-6 -edbentfie Beni, ephseaabaanes 70 17k 
Before arriving at Newfonndland, in the Stream. . . . . 66 155 
Off Newfoundland, without the Current . .:.-+.-. 54 10 
Beyond the Bank,inopenSea , . .--.. +. - 
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THERMOMETERS, 
. ‘ - Farenheit. Reaumur. 
In approaching the Coast of England, the thermometer fell 
SFAUMAU NOG As At<nse cin wagenaganthc uae wettiabeAlccomal ake 48 74 
Tn Jane, 1791, Captain Billing, off the Coast of America, and 
within Soundings, found . . 9. . 1. + + + «+ ee + 61 13 
In the Current. . Re OE TET, greet eet | hat ee 77 ' 20 


To these last two observations, the difference between the temperature of the 
Carrent wad that of the Atlantic, in summer, was 16° of Farenheit, equal to 
7° of Reaumur; according to Mr. Williams, the difference between the Atlantic 
and the Current, in winter, was 23° of Farenheit, equal to 10° of Reaumur. Be- 
sides this Gulf Stream, none other is known in the Atlantic. 


Observations on the Currents, made in the Ship Descubridor, commanded by 
Dan Cosmo Churrucu, employed on the Hydrographic Commission in the 
Caribbean Sea, at the Times and Places mentioned. 


! | Hourly 


Date. Places where the Observations were made. Winds: Direction. ec 
: n Miles 
(& Tenths 


_In- THe Year 1793. 
Between Trinidad and Grenada. 
Feb, 26|From noon to 6 p.m. about E. N. E.~ 


from Point Galera---.-++-+-++++- : Trade fresh «73° : 
27\From 6 p.m. of the 26th to 73a. m. Baf3P, Wal, 1,07 
between Pt. Galera and Rockley Bay Ditto N. 38 W.) 1-15 
From 7ia,m. to noon, near Rockley 
DYes se eeaee eee eewe eee Ditto moderate % 
28 Fro 52 p.m. to 92 a. m. of March Ist. deny y 1-20 
off the West Coast of Tobago------ Ditto with calms |S. 48 W.| 0-54 
March 1|From noon to 6 a.m. of the Second, t 
Passage from Tobago to Grenada- - -- Ditto fresh Me WS he 
2\From 6 a.m. to ma off the South Bradanwny S08 
Coast of Grenada.---++++-++++--5-- Ditto light Ss. 78 W] 1-80 
From noon to 6 a.m. of the 3d, on the 
same Coast-------- “a}eieje Vb efe'e.ni=\e'= Ditto moderate So l7 Wl 1e1G 
3\From 6 a.m. to noon, off the West 
Coast of Grenada---------------- Ditto fresh S. 46 W.| 0-91 
From noomto 6. p.m. off the same Coast Ditto moderate S. 66 W.| 1-43 
4|From 6 p. m. of the 3d, to noon of the 
4th off the same Coast--+-+-+--+-- Ditto fresh S. 50. W.] 0-67 


5|From 2 p.m. of the 4th to 10 a. m, of 
the 5th, Passage from Grenada to : 
Trinidad. -++-- DOORS EGG CUO eo Ditto fresh - N. 62 W.} 0-61 


From 10 a.m. to noon, on the North 

Coast of Trinidad------+-+-+---+ . Ditto moderate N..82 W.| 1-25 
From noon to 4 p. m. between Chuparas : 

and the Dragon’s Mouth.---.---+- Ditto moderate S. 81 W.) 0-75 


Passage from Grenada to Porto Rico. ‘ 


: Latitude. Longitude. 
June 28] 129 8’N. 61° 49’ W. (of Greenwich) iesteteesia ipraad Ed OR 


29) 14 6 62 21 tee eeeeaee 
30} 16 25 63 #0 Lt tee neeees Ditto Ditto N. 73 W.] 0-91 
July 1} 17 59 63 52 iota Riaaiast a= Ditto Ditto N. 63 W.| 0 
2] 18 15 64 43 see ee neces Ditto moderate S 74 W.| 0-63 
3] 18 31 65 35 vreeeceees | Ditto moderate |S, 51 W.| 0.22 


[ParrIv.] N 
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Hourly 
W . 4 Velocity 
Date. Places where the Observations were made. Winds, Direction. |in Miles 
\& Tenths 
fae In THE YEaR 1794. 
Voyage from Porto Rico to St. Domingo or 
Hayti, and back. 
Latitude. Longitude. b) papa m3 
March 11] 18° 33’ N. 66° 12’ W.(of Greeawie Trade, freshis 5 e 
12] 18 30 68 20 vevestsese | Ditto, light Sap Aa nc 
13]Within sight of St, Domingo River: N.N.E. nen 
14J)At anchor. a Mat 
15|Under sail off St. Domingo River---- | N.E. by N. fres' } ; 
le 18 12 BID seh. ac ae Trade; fresh’ HSv40) Wes 0-24 
BAS ie eai< vols saorooncoOnbAD .cOpeIrd me Trade, fresh S. 22 W.) 0-40 
aAl a 49 () > oS N. E. by E. little fresh 
Trade, fresh N. 52 W.] 0-27 
East, light 
Trade, fresh } N. 14 W.) 0-30 
East hard gale N. 45 W.| 0-60 
Ditto Ditto N. 84 W.| 0-77 
Variable and sag 
Trade, freshish | S. 85 E.| 0-14 
Ditto Ditto N. 44 W,) 0-34 


30)At the Giiaaas of Porto Rico. 


Currents experienced among the Lesser Antilles, in 1794. 


April 20|From noon to 6 p.m. off the North Coast 
of Porto Rico-----++-++++----+-+--- N. N. W. moderate |S. 18° E. | 0-75 

21\From 6 p.m. to 53 a.m. N. W. from 
and within sight of St. Thomas-- North, very light |S. 27 E.| 0.45 
To noon, North, and within sight of 
the Virgin Tslands. «wares see Meese Ditto Ditto No current} 
To 6 p.m. a little to the East of the 
meridian of the east end of Tortola, 
Northward and within sight of it- - Ditto Ditto S. 57 E.| 0:33 
22|To 6 a.m. North of the Virgin Islands, Q ’ 
on the meridian, and within sight of 
Spanish Town. .++-e+++e+-+eesees : Trade, moderate |S. 56 E.| 0-22 
To noon, between Spanish Town and 
Anegada, N. W. and within sight of 
the latter... 6+ sees seer eee eee ce eee Ditto, freshish No current 
To 6 p.m. off the North Cosstof Ameada Ditto Ditto N. 87 W.| 0-26 
23|To noon, North and N. E. and within 

sight of Spanish Town-...-.-..-.. Ditto Ditto S. 73 W.| 0-48 
25|To 9 a.m. between Anegada and Som- od 
brero, North from them-.--cese.- Ditto Ditto N. 78 W.| 0-68 
26/To noon, between Sombrero and An- 


Guillas-+pe+-eeeers severe ceeeeee N.E. freshish N, 82 W.| 0-52 
27\To noon, betwee St. Martin and Bar- 


buda, +++serreresereres N.E. by E. Ditto |N. 81 W.| 0-30 
May 5|From 6 p. m. ePtie 5th to 6. a.m. tf the 
6th, between St. Chpstoghes and 


Wevih. « SUSI ANEG ede sca ses South, moderate |S. 18 E.| 0-63 
6|To noon, between Nevis and Redonda Ditto Ditto S. 77 W.| 0-26 
7\To 5 u.m, between Redonda and Gua- 
daloupe sie sin slain s\a'einjeuia\s/de eles. s\s' ems Trade, freshish S. 80 W.) 0-09 
To. noon, between Montserrat and Gua- i i 

daloupe- teense eee tee te eeeee see Ditto Ditto West. | 0-14 
To 6 p.m. off the N. Ww. Coast of 

Guadaloupe: --++-e++e-+ereeeteens Ditto Ditto N. 28 E.| 0-88 


21|From 6 p. m. of the 20th to 6 a. m. of 
the 21st, off the West Coast of Gua- : : 
Galoupe:+ereseseererecesresccscs S.E. fresh it North 0-57 
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Hour! 
Date. Places where the Observations were madcy ‘ Winds. Direction. Velocity 
- & Tenths 
May 21 To noon, N. W. of Guadaloupe------ S. E, fresh N. 49° E.| 0.90 
, To 7 p.m. between Guadaloupe and’ 
of FREDO pd Gy a's o1>.0'0 ohojs i oye'd aysicratale Saleiaisin Ditto Ditto N. 42 W.| 0-80 
22/To3.a. m. off Redonda.-.-.-- peesece E.N.E. fresh S. 53 W.} 0.56 
To 6 p.m. between St. Christopher and 
SUS hice nyt Se enecicc or Hn vec dedeer Ditto Ditto N. 11 W.] 0.87 


23|To 6 a. m. between the parallels of St. 
Christopher and St. Bartholomew, 

and to windward of the latter--.--- S. E. freshish N.72 W.| 0.36 
To noon, a little to the south of tke 
parallel of St. Bartholomew, to wind- 


ward and within sight of it---+----- Ditto Ditto N.58 W.) 0.40 
To 6 p.m on the parallel of St.Bartholo- 


mew, to windward and within sight of it Ditto Ditto N. 24 W.| 0.53 
24/To 6a. m. on the parallel of St. Bartho- 4 

lomew, to windward and within sight 

- GE sitio Wome enemies wens anise tere S. E. very light N.34 W.] 0.42 

To noon, near, and to the south of the 

parallel of St. Bartholomew, to wind- 


ward and within sight of it---.--+-++ Ditto Ditto N. 13! E.| 0.31 
25|To 10 a.m. near the east end of St. ; 
Bartholomew ------+---+ teeeeeee S.S.E.freshish |S. 77 W.| 0.21 
To 1 p.m. in the Channel between St. 
Bartholomew and St. Martin. ------ Ditto Ditto N. 23 E.| 1-53 
June 5|From8 p. m. of the 4th to noon, from 
St. Eustatius S. S. W. to lat, 169-.-- E.N., E. light S. 21 E.] 0-60 
6To noon, off, and to the southward of - 
the Bank of Saba----+-+-+-- teeneee East, moderate N.46 W.| 0-75 
7\To noon, between Saba Bank and the ' 
Isle of Aveseseessseeete seer e rr eee East, freshish N. 63 W,) 0.26 
§/To noon, Ditto-«- vee E. by N- fresh S. 12 W. 0.62 
9|To noon, Ditto-----+-+--+---++-- E. by N-freshish |S. 65 W.) 0.48 


11\From noon to 10 p. m. between the 
parallels of Saba and St. Eustatius to 
the southward of Saba----++--++-+ East, fresh N.65 W4] 0.38 
12\From noon to 6 p.m. on the passage from 
Saba to the Virgin Islands, between 
the parallels of St. Bartholomew and 
Spanish Town---++-----++7+e+r05* Ditto Ditto N.67 W.| 1.04 
16|From 3 p.m. of the 15th, to 6 a.m. on 
the passage between Normand’s Island 
and Santa Cruz----- frseeeereeree E. by N.freshish |N.45 W.| 0-45 
From noon to 7 p. m. off the North 
Coast of Santa Cruz----------+--- Ditto Ditto South | 0-14 
17\To 5 a.m. North Coast of Santa Cruz E, N. E. fresh S. 63 W.! 0.43 
25\From 5 p.m. to noon, between Santa 
Cruz and the Virgin Islands----- ++ | E.N.E, very fresh [|N.21 W. 
27|From 5 p.m. tonoon, gn the passage from 
| Santa Cruz to Dominica, to lat. 16°10’ East, very fresh |S. 60 W.| 0-15 
28/To noon, on the same passage, to lat. 
W. 


16° 15’...--- abauosodades See Ditto Ditto S. 61 0:60 
29|To noon, on the same passage, to lat. 
[5ODBle wn cc cece cen c ence terranes E. N. E. fresh N.51 Wz.) 1-03 
30!To noon, on the same passage to lat, . 
140 49). -- ee eee eee ens e setts a i E.by,S. moderate {N.27° W.| 0.22 
To noon, on Ditto, to within sight o 
Julp A Dominica --+--- °s woie bade eecenee E, by S. freshish Ss. 49 wi)! 0-73 
3|From noon of the 2d to noon, between 
Dominica and Martinico------ antes E. by S.freshish |N.17 W,| 0-34 
4|\From noon to 352 p.m off the West he’! : ; 
Coast of Martinico i ceseeeee : me Ditto Ditto IN. 57 W.| 1-25 
From 3! to 62 p.m. on the same coast a ; ; : 
little farther South pe deeeees poscers Ditto Ditto Nocurrent!. 
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Placcs where the Observations were made. 


July 16)From noon to 6} p.m. near the S. W. 
point of St. Lucia,:and North from it 
18|From 3 a. m. of the 15th to 10 a. m. of 
the 18th, in the whole run from Mar- 
tinico to Trinidad- «+ ++++sseeseees 


In rue Year 1795. 


the 10th, tacking between the meri- 
dians of Boca Grande and the Bay of 
Las Cueyas, on the North Coast of 
Trinidad ----- ee cee ncccesrecene . 
‘To noon, between the meridians of 
‘Corozal and las Cuevas, from 20 to 
40 miles distant from the land--.--- 
11|To noon, between Trinidad and Grenada 
12/fo 5a.m. between the parallels of St. 
Vincent and St. Lucia ------------ 
To noon, in the parallel of the pial 
and Island of St. Lucia----.-+-+-- 
13/To noon, in the parallels of the Channel 
and Island of Martinico, and to wind- 
ward---.--- reste , Ree 
To 63 p.m. very near the South Coast of 
cs WMactinico Sens bce ese. ose 
14\To 5 a.m, in the Road of Diamond 
Tsland ©. ..ccscerccscecussrseeme 
16|From noon to 6 p.m. off Roce Bay, 
very near the landseee+sse++- evens 
17|To 9 a, m. between Dominica and Mar- 
tinico, and to leeward------+-+..-- 
27\From 61 p.m. of the 26th to 55a. m. 
between the Roads of St. Pierre and 
Fort Royal in Martinico, and near 
the Landis «os <\6 © cleiateln © nlnlw wie olen ehare 
Lo-noon, off the Bay of Fort Royal: - 
‘To 64 p.m. in the latitude of Fort 
Royal Bay and within sight of it---- 
28/To 6 a.m. in the same place---.--.--- 
The result of these two periods: ---- see 
To noon, between, the extreme parallels 
of Martinico and St. Lucia, near and 
to leeward of these islands------.--- 
To 43 p.m, on the West Coast of St. 
Lucia, very near the land---.--.... 
29|To 52 a.m. crossing the Channel be- 
tween St. Lucia and St. Vincent---- 
30|To 6} a.m. running close along the 
West and South shore of St. Vincent 
31|To 6 a.m. running along to_ leeward 
of-the Grenadines between St. Vin- 
cent and Bequia cine e (00, simian ulolelelnteia'e 
'To noon, between the parallels of Bequia 
and Carriacou, to leeward of both-- 
To 63 p.m, between the Grenadines and 
Greuada to the southward of Car- 
riacou ee ee 
June 1/To 6 a.m. off the West Coast of Grenada 
‘To noon, off the South Coast of Grenada 
To 64 p.m. off the South Coast of 
Grcnaiae aie slate \atetate eioleyu tela eats Salto beler 
2)To noon, from 4 to 11 leagues Ae 
Grenadae.-esccreceveereses wis deere 


May 10|From 43 p. m. of the Sth to 6 a. m. of |) 


Winde. 


E. N. E. light 


Ditto Ditto 


Ditto Ditto 
‘Trade, moderate 
Ditto Ditto 
Ditto, unsteady 


Ditto Ditto 


Ditto, fresh 
- Ditto, freshish 

Ditto Ditto 

Ditto, fresh 


Unsteady 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Unsteady 
Ditto 


eee meee eee ease ee aee 


E. N. E. moderate 
Ditto Ditto 
Trade, moderate 


Ditto, light 


Ditto, freshish 
Ditto, moderate 
Ditto Ditto 
Trade, light 
Ditto, moderate 
Ditto, light 


Unsteady 


S. 36 
N. 63 


N.16 


IN. 47 
IN. 39 


S. 39 


Nocurrent 


N.45 
N. 59 
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Hourly 
Date. Places where the Observations were made. Winds, -| Direction. ny 
& Tenths 
June 2\To 6 p. m. tacking off the S. W, Coast 
of Grenada-...... oe cece eee eeeee Moderate N. 669 W,| 1-48 
3\To 6 p.m. passage from Grenada to | 
Trinidad «+--+. +.eseeeeeeseeeeeeee Trade, freshish S. 86 W.| 0.96 
Currents observed by Don Cosmo Churruca, in Bahama Old Channel, in 1795. 
Latitude. Longitude. 
July 5 209 15'N. 749 1' W. Trade, freshish 
6 21 21 76 19 Ditto Ditto 4(N-720W.| 0-64 
8 22> 24 77 48 Trade and land breeze | S. 80 E, | 0-15 
9 ‘ 23. «5 79 30 “Trade, light N. 66 W.| 0-47 
10 23 2l 81 4 ‘Light winds. [N.54. W|| 0.38 


Currents observed in the Old Bahama Channel by Don Thomas Ugarte, in 1794. ° 
Jan. 15 20° 43/ 74° 31! 


16 2Y °'59 77 «(24 N.E. fresh N. 63° W.) 1-08 
17 23 14 79 59 E. N. E. freshish |N.72. E.| 1-25 
18 } 23 20. Sl 20 Ditto, moderate N.57 W.| 0-95. 
19 23 10 82 33 . East, freshish Nocurrent 
Second Voyage of Don. Thomas Ugarte, in the same Year. 

June 7 19° 54? rie 0 Un eee enn West | | 0-78 
8 20 43 74 55 East, moderate IN. 88° E. | 1-50 
9 2h 25 76 29 E.S.E. fresh gale {Nocurrent 

10 21 58 TE 20 S. E. with calms S. 75° E. | 0-77 
1l 22 28 78. 6 Variable 8.73 E. | 0-70 
12 22 58 79 «23 Ditto . S. 46 W.] 0-35 
13 23 13 80 1 Ditto N. 84 W.| 0-40 
14 23. 34 i 82 24 : Ditto N. 84 W.! 0-40 


Currents experienced on the Coast of Terra Firma, from Trinidad to Cartha- 
gena, extracted from the Journal of the Frigate Lescadia, commanded by Don 
Joseph Esquerra, in 1788 and1789. 


Dec. 30 11° 0! 62° $! Trade, fresh W.5°S.| 2.00 
31 il 54 . 64 26 Ditto Ditto S.40 W.| 1-00 

~ Jan. 1 1211 66 59 Ditto Ditto West. 1-70 
2 Ez Bapute 69 40 Ditto Ditto S.52 W.| 1-30 
3 12 12 72 24 | Ditto Ditto S.36 W.| 0-80 | 
4 ty a 75 27 Ditto Ditto 


Currents experienced in a Voyage from Carthagena to the Coast of Cuba in his 
Majesty's Ship San F’ ulgencio, commanded by Don Dionisio Galiano, in 1799. 


. 24 10° 19) 75° 49! 
pei 35 1l 33 76 36 Trade N. 299W.]} 0.80 
26 13 49 77-10 Ditto _ |N.19 w,] 0-90 
27 16 25 72 33 Ditto N.36 W,| 1-40 
28 18. 21 62, 12 Ditto N.67 W,| 1-90 
29 20 33 ' 84 57 Ditto N. 82 W,| 1-20 
30 22/29 86 31 Ditto N. 30 W,| 1-40 


Route of Don Dionisio Galiano, in the Caribbean Sea, between 15° and 16° 
of Latitude, in which he met with no Currents, until he came to the following 


cited Points. ; ; 

bt tigdee wag 15° 38! 740 Q\! Trade S. 6° W.| 0-50 
17 AG Fy Ore 77 52 ; - Ditto N.51 W] 0-40 
18 17 26 \ 80. 24 Ditto N56 Wl 1.70 
q9 18 -47 > ps2 11S Ditio S. 62 W.| 0-70 
oe 19 43 ‘84015 Ditto ? 
21 21, 43 . 86 -12 Ditto 5 | N: 47 E.| 0-50 
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Currents experienced by Don Thomas Uyarte, Commander of His Majesty’s 
Ship San Lorenzo, in a Voyage from Havanna to Vera Cruz, im 1794. 
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Hourly 
Date. Latitude. Longitude. Winds. Direction. Naa 
& Tenths 
June 26 230 12'N. 83° 6" W. East, fresh gale E. by N. | 0-82 
27 22 58 85 14 N.E. Ditto N. 66° E.| 0.64 
28 22.13 86 44 N.E. moderate N. 28 E.| 1-50. 
29 a> 88.05 E.N.E. moderate North | 0-33 
30 21 52 89 55 Ditto Ditto N. 59 W.| 0-36 
July 1 21 25 91 42 N. E. by E. moderate | S. 23 W.} 0-82 
2 21 30 92 43 S. E. by S. fresh Nocurrent 
3 20 14 94 16 S.E. fresh gale Ditto 
4 20 4 95 30! East, moderate East 0.20 
5 2) 63 95: 55 Variable Nocurrent 
6 19 228 95 °59 Variable Ditto 
7 19 12 96 19 S. E. with calms Ditto 


Currents experiénced in tke same Ship, on the Voyage back from Vera Cruz to 
: the Huvanna, in 1794. 


July 31 21° 4 95° 12! E. S. E. fresh N. 54° E.} 1-11 
Aug. 1 22 33 94 25 S. E. by E. ditto N. 7 E.}'0.80 
2 23 47 93 30 E.S. E. fresh gale | N.39 E.} 1-00_ 
3 24 48 92 43 Ditto, calms N.10 E.} 0.37 
4 2. 8 92 17 8. E. calms 8.65 E.| 0-43 
5. Noiabservation! 4:|-"ssecr- = = «a bieieielob yon ain eae cc cse wes aft N.46 E.| 0.90 
6 26 9 90 3 Variable from S. E. qr| S. 81 E.| 1-20 
7 25 42 88 48 N. E. calms S. 32 E.] 1-30 
8 25 17 86 13 N. N.W. fresh S. 62 W.} 1-00 
§ |Hurricane from S.W. 
9 ppt Se (| and N.W. quarters § 
10 25 32 84 35 S. £. fresh gale South | 0.50 
ll 25 40 84 23 E. by S.. calms West 0-20 
12 24 57 84 4 N. by E. calms S.46 W.| 0-45 
13 23 “39 82 59 N. E. fresh gale 8.40 E.| 1.46 


Currents experienced by Don Thomas Uyarte, in the Frigate Perpetua, during 
a Cruize off Cape San Antonio, in October, 1794. 


Oct. 19 239 1! 829° 53! E.N.E. fresh —) N. 649 BE.) 1:96 
20 23° A 83 19 East, freshish 
21 No observation Bigs fate § appno <2 E.S.E. Eales } N.80 E 2.56 
22 ea) 83 40 East, moderate 
23 23 7 83 20 N.E. ditto } 8.86" E 2-00 
24 22 46 85 25 ' E. N. E. ditto S. 50 E.] 0.62 
25 21 #19 84 43 N. E. freshish N. 2 E} 0.90 
26 ZB) Se 84 25 .N.N.E. calms S. 63 W.] 1-00 
27 No observation |-+++- ze tenes sees North, calms, S.47 W,] 0.58 
28 21 33 t) Light airs ? 
29 No observation |[-++res++reeseeere E.N.E.calms 4 Ned i 1-06 
30 22 55 85 24 East, calms 
31 23 16 84 5 E.S. E. freshigh ; N. 84 (ep E00 
Nov. L 23 47 82 56 S. E. freshish N.72 EJ] 1.61 
2 23 34 82 36 S. S. E. ditto N.70 El 2.54 


Currents experienced in the Bahama Channel ( Gulf of Florida) by Don 
- Francisco Alcedo, from the Eavanna, in March, 1795. 


March 2 240 14! 81° 24! East, moderate North 
3 24 42 80 12 Ditto Ditto EeS NPE. | 3.85 
4 28 55 79 34 S.E. "itto ~ | N. 160 BE 4.03 
5 JS PAE ES 79 a Eman <a Ditto |N. 2 E.| 4.03 
6 28 40 77 . W. cfuarter, light |Nocu 
é eae ried » hig rrent 


Daitto, fresh 
i 


Z 


N.E. by E.} 1-20 
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Direction of the Currents and Variation of the Needle, communicated by 
Captain Don Torquato Piedrolo, from Observations made on board a 
French Vessel, called Le Golo, from the 12th of May to the 13th of June, 
1819; the Longitudes being determined from Chronometric Observations. 


Daily F 
Velocity] Variation, 
lin Miles. 


Set of the 


Times. Lat. Obs. Long. Obs. Winds. 
Current. 


Off the Island Jamaica. 


May Ae tL. ° t ur 
12 to 13 | 17 52 ON | 76 30.15W|N.E. quarter, moderate 


Between Jamaica and St. Domingo or Hoyti. 
13tol4]18 716 | 745115 |S.E. & S.W.qrs. moderate 


Off the Island of St. Domingo or Hayti. 
14to15| 18 24 0 | 74 1355 | S. E. quarter, modezate. 


Off the Islands of St: Domingo or Hayti, and Tortuga. 
15 to16| 1952 0 | 73 22 30 | S.W. quarter, moderate. 


Off Hayti or St. Domingo, to within sight of Inagua. 


16to17 | 21 543 | 7243 25 | S.W.& N. W. quarters. | West a9) 458 
Between Hayti or St. Domingo, and the Caycos. 
17 to1S | 2153 53° | 72 2940 | S.E.quarter, with calms.|N.66 E.| 8-0] 3 50 
Within sight of the Caycos. 

18 to 19 | 22 26 51 7219 15 S. E. quarter, with calms |IN.16 E.| 8-0] 3 33 
19 to 20 | 24 54 47 71 49 15 E.N.E.to S. E.fresh |N.16 E.| 9-5] 3 & 
20 to 21 | 26 53 48 7057 9 S. E. quarter S.85 W.| 16.5 217 
21 to 22 | 27 30 57 71247 S. E. quarter, squally S.68 W.| 18-5 1 44, 
22 to 23 | 29 52 44 72 330 N. E. quarter, Ditto S.53 W.| 5-0 050 
23 to 24 | 31 59 13 71 45 55 S.E. quarter S.89 W.| 10-5 | 0 20 
24 to 25 | 33 32°48 68 42 15 S.E. quarter, fresh N. 67 E.| 17-0 0 26W 
25 to 26 | 35 10 57 65 415 S. E. quarter, fresh 8.83 E.} 3-0 210 
26 to 27 | 36 7 15 62 15 15 S. W. quarter, fresh N.78 W.| 26-0]. 4 6 
27 to 28 | 36 27 6 60 2015 |S.W.&N. E. quarters freshIN.19 E.| 18-0] 6 0 
28 to 29 | 36 58 49 57 38 56 = |FromS.E. to N. W.quarters/S. 65 E.| 20-0 | 8 20 
29 to 30 | 37 35 2) | 54 46°35 N. W. quarter S. 82 W.) 54-0 | 9 30 
30 to 31 | 38 39 55 52 9 55 N. W. quarter N.65 E.| 23-0 | 12 50 
31 to 

June 1 No. obs. 48 20 0 S. W. quarter, fresh ; 

lto 2 | 38 44 27 44 31 15 N. E. quarter S.31 E.| 16-0 | 17 30 
2to 3 | 39 44 12 42 45°51 S.W.andS. E. quarters |N.53 E.} 32-0 | 18 31 
3to 4 No obs. 39 58 33 S. W. quarter vcevenselecesee] 20° § 
4to 5|41 28 0 35 51 15 S. W. quarter East 19-3 | 20 58 
5.to 6/4219 1 31 40 0 N. W. quarter 8.77 E.| 2.0 | 21 36 
6to 7 | 43 19 19 27 52 45 N. E. and N. W. quarters |S. 86 W.) 6-0 | 23 18 
7to 8 | 45 21 1 23 35 6 N. W. quarter S. 47 E.]. 2-0 | 23 47 
Sto 9 | 46 28 35 18 56 15 N. W. quarter S.53 W.] 5-0 | 24 30 
9to10 | 4715 8 14 4 39 |N.W. quarter, with great sea|/S.73 E.| 14-0 | 25 30 
10 toll | 47 50 46 ll. 3 45 N.W. quarter, with squalls. |S.69 W.} 4-0 | 25 19 
11 to 12 | 48 17 15 7 13 45 N. E. quarter East 11-0 | 25 28 


12 to 13 | At 10% hours-saw Ushant Light; the Chronometer giving its situation within six 
minutes of a degree, 
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APPENDIX. 


Table of the Distances of the Peak 'of Orizaba, in the Province of Vera Cruz, 
according to the apparent Angles of Altitude; supposing its true Height 
above the Level of the Sea to be 2795 Toises, and the Terrestrial Refraction 
one-sixteenth of the intercepted Arc. By Don Josef Joaquin Ferrer.—(See 


Note at bottom of page 47.) 


Distance 


from the 


Peak in . 


Miles. 


Apparent An- | Differences 
gles of Eleva- | for 3 and 6 
tion. 


° 
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iles. 


Us OF THE TABLE. 


_ The first column indicates Maritime Miles ; the second 
the Apparent Anguiar Altitudes of the Peak of Orizaba cor- 
responding to the miles cited; the third indicates the 
variation of the Angular Altitude, in 3 miles of distance to 
31/48", and in 6 miles to 1’ 52”, 


/ EXAMPLE. 


Suppose that the Altitude of the Peak above the horizon 
of the sea was observed, by means of a sextant, to be 0° 59' 
0, what is the distance between the vessel and the Peak 
of Oxjzaba2 

Horizontal Altitude observed, corrected for the error of 
the instrument observed with ----- seeeerere 09 59' OY 

Dip or Depression of the Horizon --+++- 10 20 


Apparent Altitude of the Peak---+-+--+---» 0 48 40 


Consulting the Table, it will be seen that this Angle is 
comprehended between 105 and 108 miles of distance ; and, 
without any other operation, it is at once seen that it is 
nearly 106 miles; but, if it be required to determine it 
with greater accuracy, note the variation of the Angular 
Altitude for 3 miles, which at the nearest angle is 3’ 59”, 
and the difference between the observed Angle, and that 
corresponding to 105 miles ofdistance, is 1'43"; therefore 


the true distance will be = 105 4+ SS 106’--18”, 


“| or 105’ 42". = 105.7 miles. 
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